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EDITOR’S PREFACE. 


‘Tn editor of this Magazine deems it proper to accompany the first number of it 
with a few remarks explanatory of its objects and resources. Various and numerous 
as are the periodicals already seeking or enjoying the favour of the American public, 
a place seems still to be vacant for the successful occupation of a new competitor, 
which is now presented under the title of “CampBeLu’s Foreign Montary 
MaGazine.” 

The writings in the periodical press of Great Britain have, of late years, assumed 
such a rank and importance in current and general literature, that to peruse or study 
them constitutes one of the most delightful and edifying employments of the hours 
due to liberal pursuits. Since the strong impulse which has been given to the pro- 
duction and spread of Thought by this means, the reader of periodicals is sure to 
find in them not only the ordinary contributions of professed critics, of clever essay- 
ists, poets, wits and novelists, but the elaborate productions of the greatest philosophers 
and statesmen of the day. It is indeed remarkable that political writers in England, 
so far from being as they once were, the humble and even servile aspirants for 
inferior posts under government, are now in cabinets and councils, and are bright 
luminaries in either House of Parliament. The great work of the age being now 
with the Pen, it is incontestibly of the highest value to the American reader, to 
possess the profound and ready views of those, who are able to match their words 
with deeds, and who frequently thus foreshadow in the pages of a Review, political 
events of radical moment to the civilized world. The subdivision of labour in the 
literary fields of Great Brtiain; the immense resources offered by her libraries; the 
comprehensive statistical investigations by individual and legislative committees; her 
insular conflict of opinion; her liberty of the press; the national depth and hearti- 
ness which distinguish the English mind,—all tend to invest the writings in question 
with most attractive and instructive characteristics. 'The position, too, of England, 
as the most powerful of modern nations, whose government, interest, and language, 
find place in every continent, renders her current literature of a unique kind, and 
prese.its a more varied range for observation and remark than that possessed by any 
other country. 

Since the general peace of Europe, causing in England a wider diffusion of 
French letters and science, and fostering the nascent taste for German philosophy and 
imagination, there has arisen a class of noble Reviews, which take note of every 
great enquiry, speculation or achievement upon the continent. In these works are 
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observable a clearness, profundity, diversity and general beauty of thought, and 
eloquence of expression, which indicate the authors as scholars of the highest grade, 
and commend them alike to the casual reader and to the student, for the means of 
passing amusement or permanent information. 

In introducing, as we now do, a periodical of periodicals, to the American public, 
it may be well to add a word on the value of diffusing widely and cheaply, not only 
the sound learning, but the pure English of these writers. It is remarkable that of 
late years a very faulty and depraved style of writing has found favour in this 
country. This arises from the fact that so many attempt to wield the pen without 
previous discipline or habitude. Our remark, of course, is not intended to be 
applicable to the higher order of American periodicals, which have many features 
worthy of comparison with their foreign contemporaries. But it must be conceded 
that the reader who has been accustomed to the purists of the English Universities, 
is forced to exclaim, when meeting, as he often must do, even in ambitious prints, 


the numerous vulgar words and cant phrases of native growth, that “it were easier 


to comprehend the rising and setting of the stars, than these contortions of language :” 
——“ut majus sit hasce contortiones orationis, quam signorum ortus obitusque 
perdiscere.”” 

To counteract, by every possible means, this vicious example in popular letters, is 
of moment; and surely none is more feasible than spreading before the American 
reader the portions of British periodical literature which, in subject and style, are 
intrinsically the best, and which may at the same time possess peculiar value or 
interest to warrant republication in the United States. 

Few persons who have not examined the entire bulk of weekly, monthly and 
quarterly issues from the English press, are aware of the great number and various 
purposes of them. Although some of these works are reprinted in this country, the 
chief portion, if known at all, are known only by name. Their ordinary contents, 
taken in the mass, are not of a nature to command general perusal, while all of 
them are rich in some particular department, and afford the amplest possible scope 
for selections, which may prove universally attractive. From this great body of 
learning, talent and genius, we propose to choose, whatever parts may meet the 
tastes and wants of readers in this hemisphere. American ourselves, and having 
due sympathy with the institutions and people of our own land, we do not of 
course profess to endorse the opinions or statements of the writers who think under 
foreign influences, and labour for foreign ends. Still we may express the belief 
that the increased and increasing liberality of practical and speculative politicians in 
England, will in the main render their views acceptable here. As the source of 
every selection in our own pages will be given, the intelligent reader will discrimi- 
nate between those authorities from which friendly or republican sentiments may be 
expected, and those which maintain an opposite character. 

To our English friends, if there be any such who favour this enterprise, the array 
of English literature will make our pages equally objects of pride and interest. 

In order to increase the attractions of this publication, we propose, in addition to 
miscellaneous articles of a grave character, to include minor essays, sketches, 
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narratives, poetry and tales. Through every number there will be continued the 
parts of some novel selected from the current issues of the English press, and 
republished as rapidly as the originals may be received. We propose also to devote 
regularly a portion of our pages to intelligence respecting Science and Art, and to 
Obituary Notices of distinguished persons abroad. Owing to unavoidable delay in 
sending out orders for the periodicals on which we rely to make up these depart- 
ments, they are not presented in this number in as comprehensive or systematic a 
form as may in future be anticipated. 

With these remarks we submit Campbell’s Magazine to the public, trusting, with 
some degree of confidence, to its intrinsic merits, for the success which we desire. 
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CAMPBELL’S 


FOREIGN MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


From the British and Foreign Review. 


1. Speeches and Forensic Arguments. By 
Daniel Webster. 2 vols. Boston: Per- 
kins and Marvin. London: J. Green. 
1838. 

2. The Beauties of the Hon. Daniel Web- 
ster, selected and arranged, with a Cri- 
tical Essay on his Genius and Writings. 
By James Rees. New York: Langley. 
London: J. Green. 1839. 


Except from the accounts of English tra- 
vellers in America, and vague report, we ap- 
prehend that comparatively little is really 
known in our own country of Daniel Web- 
ster, the possessor of one of the most pow- 
erful and effective minds that have ever ope- 
rated on the destinies of the United States. 
There are undoubtedly certain intellectual 
circles where his name is familiar, and his 
worth recognised ; but the generality of our 
countrymen, we believe, are unacquainted 
with the particulars of his history, his cha- 
racter and influence, and the station that he 
occupies in society. It may also be very 
reasonably questioned if America, proud as 
she is of him, yet rightly comprehends the 
benefits which he has conferred upon her 
cause, and the cause of liberty generally 
throughout the world. Under this impres- 
sion, it is our design in this article to enter 
more fully into an analysis of his character 
and works, than, with but one or two partial 
exceptions, little accessible to the general 
reader, has hitherto been attempted. 

It is now seven or eight years, perhaps 
more, since the contents of the first of 
the two volumes heading our article were 
published. Several of the speeches and ad- 
dresses which possessed a character of per- 
manent and general interest, were translated 
and published in most of the languages of 





Europe, and deservedly appreciated by men 
of enlightened judgment and cultivated taste. 
One of the most eminent of our English 
statesmen declared that he had read them 
“with no less admiration of their eloquence, 
than satisfaction in the soundness and ability 
of their general views.” In the United States 
the volume commanded the attention which 
might have been expected from the reputation 
of the author. No book perhaps had ever 
issued from the American press better calcu- 
lated to take a strong and lasting hold of the 
public mind; to be regarded as a choice 
specimen of excellence in the various kinds 
of intellectual effort which it embraced; and 
to be resorted to and consulted as a standard 
authority on the great political and consti- 
tutional questions which had agitated the 
public mind of America for the last twenty 
years. 

To the English public, however, we be- 
lieve that very little of Mr. Webster’s high 
qualifications as an orator and a statesman 
is yet known beyond vague conjecture or 
surmise, though the curiosity to inquire into 
his character may have been somewhat 
strengthened since his recent visit to this 
country. The causes of the neglect which 
we have assumed, we think on sufficiently 
warrantable grounds, may be twofold. In 
the first place they may be mixed up with 
those that attach generally to a want of in- 
terest felt vy our countrymen in the details 


of Ameria» affairs; or, at least, in those - 


concerns wf::h do not apparently affect their 
more intima‘e relations with their transatlan- 
tic brethren. Secondly, because his writings 
consist almost wholly of oratorical effusions , 
and it may be that oratory, as such, is losing 
in general much of its pristine interest and 
power: the attraction which it would at first 
sight naturally appear to have, and which it 
formerly did excite, is on the "—— and 
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10 SPEECHES OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 


the indifference of a people towards it is 
manifested in proportion as the institutions, 
habits and tastes of that people are not 
moulded on the republican model, or do not 
partake of its characteristics. And this ap- 
plies probably as well to the perusal of a 
printed, as to the hearing of a spoken oration. 

We may here observe by the way, that 
Lord Brougham, in his “ Dissertation on the 
Eloquence of the Ancients,” remarks of pub- 
lic speaking, that with them it filled a greater 
space in the eye of the people than it does 
now, or ever can again, because they are now 
addressed through other means as well. 
The orator of old was the parliamentary de- 
bater, the speaker at public meetings, the 
preacher, the newspaper, the published ser- 
moa, the pamphlet, the volume—all in one. 
Miss Martineau, on visiting, in the course of 
her travels through the United States, some 
academical institution where declamation was 
made a prominent object of study, takes oc- 


exclusively or chiefly in the hands of the 
best educated classes of the people, there 
does indeed appear less need of the orator’s 
vocation now than formerly. But among a 
people living and moving under the influence 
of a government and institutions solely de- 
pendent for their proper organization and 
wise direction upon the popular will in its 
broadest sense, and who, like the Americans, 
are for the most part closely engaged in 
realizing the piiysical conveniences of life, 
and hence necessarily debarred from the re- 
quisite leisure and means of fully probing all 
the intricacies of any great national question 
by their own unassisted efforts at home, the 
enlightening and guiding function of the 
public speaker is, and must continue to be, 
of great utility. Where the spirits of men 
have the freest field of exertion, where im- 
portant affairs are transacted by the people, 
wherever man can acquire most power over 
| man by means of popular oratory—which 





casion to express a doubt whether the present certainly is the case under a republican sys- 
generation of Americans are not mistaken in| tem—there we are justified in supposing that 
their calculations about the value and influ-/ it must be of the highest advantage and be 
énce of popular oratory, and to remark that! best understood. Take it for granted, speak- 
she never knew an oration produce nearly | ing generally, that the press has been gra- 
so much effect as books, newspapers and/| dually tending to supersede the offices of 
conversation. “{[ suspect,” she proceeds, eloquence, more particularly in tranquil pe- 
“that there is a stronger association in Ame-| riods, yet history and experience inform us 
rican minds than the times will justify be- of its infinitely beneficial effects in compara- 
tween republicanism and oratory, and that. tively recent times : orators have arisen of 
they overlook the facts of the vast change | surprising energy and influence, fitted for the 
introduced by the press—a revolution which | temper and circumstances of their age, whose 
has altered men’s tastes and habits of thought, | efforts have conferred lasting and deep-felt 
as well as varied the methods of reaching | services upon their country and mankind ;— 





minds. As to the style of oratory itself, 
reasoning is now found to be much more | 
impressive than declamation, certainly in 
England, and I think also in the United 
States.” She considers it therefore a perni- 
cious mistake to render declamatory accom- 
plishment so prominent a part of education 
as it is, and concludes, that “ while the Ame- 
ricans have the glory of every citizen being 
a reader, and having books to read, they 
cannot have, and need not desire, the glory 
of shining in public oratory,—the glory of 
an age gone by.”” Now in respect of mere 
declamation, these remarks, understood as 
generally applicable, will be admitted to con- 
tain a great deal of truth, but as regards true 
eloquence they are unquestionably subject to 
considerable limitation. It is true that this 
is especially a reading age, and the press 
exerts an efficiency never experienced at any 
previous era; and where the affairs of a na- 
tion and the machinery of its government are 


'witness the Patrick Henrys, the Rutledges, 
‘the Adamses in America; the Mirabeaus in 
| France ; the Chathanis and Burkes in Eng- 
land. Such names as these undeniably prove 
that true oratory, whether made a subject of 
study or not in the individual instances, had 
not lost, in the emergencies that called it 
forth, its legitimate use and influence. And 
on what just grounds are we warranted in 
concluding that any adequate exigency a few 
years later would be attended with a different 
result? Nay, we have palpable proof, in 
our own times, that it would not. Even 
Miss Martineau herself will allow that the 
nullification question, wherein South Caro- 
lina sought a disjunction of the Union on 
account of the tariff laws, owes its peaceable 
settlement mainly to the light thrown upon 
it from the resources of u masterly and 
searching eloquence. If the Union still re- 
mains unshaken on its foundations, it is 
principally owing to the irresistible power 
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of argument, the noonday light of illustra-| considerations, he is of opinion that the pe- 
tion, which were shed by some of its most| culiar circumstances of the three great scenes 
eminent orators upon the great principles of | of public speaking have proved disadvantage- 


the Federal constitution in that fearful crisis. | 


We cannot therefore entirely coincide in | 


some of the opinions that have elicited these | 


remarks, nor, we have reason to believe, do 
even the more reflecting of our transatlantic 
friends. What indeed was it that caused Mr. 
Clay and Mr. Webster to be welcomed and 
caressed with a sort of civic triumph in their 
respective visits to the east and west of the. 
United States some few years ago? What, | 
but a due sense of the unspeakable services 
rendered by their speeches in Congress and 
elsewhere, more particularly on the doctrine | 
of nullification? for—to adopt the expres-| 
sions of Chancellor Kent, at the dinner given | 
to Mr. Webster in the city of New York, 
soon after his celebrated reply to Mr. Hayne, | 
the nullifier of South Carolina, which exactly. 
embody our own views of the continued need 
there is of the public speaker’s function (and | 
this is another reason for our citing them)— | 
“the consequences of that discussion have | 
been extremely beneficial. It turned the at- 
tention of the public to the great doctrines 
of national rights and national union. Con-'| 
stitutional law ceased to remain wrapped up | 
in the breasts, and taught only by the re- 
sponses of the living oracles of the law. 
Socrates was said to have drawn philosophy 
from the skies, and scattered it among the 
schools. It may with equal truth be said 
that constitutional law, by means of those 
senatorial discussions, and the master-genius 
that guided them, was rescued from the ar- 
chives of our tribunals and the libraries of 
lawyers, and placed under the eye, and 
submitted to the judgment, of the American 
people.” 

David Hume, in his endeavour to account 
for the inferiority of modern to ancient 
oratory, attributes it, in as far as the English 
are concerned, to a peculiarity of temper and 
genius disadvantageous to the progress of elo- 
quence, which renders all attempts of that 
kind more dangerous and difficult among | 
them than among any other nation. He re-_ 
presents that it is their good-sense and mo- 
desty which causes them to be very jealous 
of any attempts to deceive them by the flow- 
ers of rhetoric and elocution. Dr. Blair partly 
coincides in these sentiments of Hume, but ob- 
serves, that what we fondly ascribe to our cor- 
rectness and gooil-sense, is owing, in a great 
measure, to our phlegmatic disposition and 
natural coldness. But besides these national 














ous to the growth of eloquence among us. 
Though the parliament of Great Britain be 
one of the noblest fields at this day afforded 
to a public speaker, yet eloquence has never 
been so powerful an instrument there as it 
was in the popular assemblies of old. Under 
some former reigns the high hand of arbitrary 
power bore a violent sway, and in latter times 
ministerial, party or class influence has gene- 
rally prevailed. The power of speaking, 
though always considerable, yet has been 
often found too feeble to counterbalance any of 
these, and, of course, has not been studied 
with so much zeal and fervour as when its 
effect on business was irresistible and certain. 
It is unquestionably this party-spirit, besides 
the alleged effectiveness of the press, that con- 
stitutes one chief impediment to the more 
earnest cultivation and successful exercise of 
genuine eloquence among us. There can be 
no call for its legitimate display where it 
would be unavailing. Nothing, therefore, be- 
yond mere debating seems now to be counte- 
nanced. Jn our houses of parliament such is 
the predominance of this spirit, that—inas- 
much as each member makes up his mind 
beforehand in reference to most of the great 
questions and important measures that trans- 
pire—the exertions of oratory become, for 
the most part, powerless and vain. This 
spirit of faction may indeed prevail in other 
countries as well,and in America not the least ; 
but there it is of a somewhat different kind ; 
there, though it be even more acrid and ram- 
pant for the nonce, it is more capricious and 
pliable; here it is hereditary oftentimes, 
and doggedly inveterate. For reasons al- 
ready stated, the democratic orator has then 
more scope and more encouragement as he 
addresses less sophisticated, inflexible and 
prejudiced minds. 

And among the individuals of distinction 
as orators and statesmen that have ever ap- 
peared or are now living in the United States, 
few or none are more conspicuous, or have 
acted their parts with greater integrity and 
ability, than the subject of this article. 
Daniel Webster is the son of a New Hamp- 
shire farmer, and was born in 1782. At the 
usual age he was sent with his elder brother 
to Dartmouth college in Vermont, where he 
was considered a very dull youth, indicating, 
as in the case of Dryden and Swift, and some 
other great names, none of that strong intel- 
lectual development that afterwards appeared ; 
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while his brother (who is now, we believe, | when he is animated, black overhanging eye- 


or was a few years ago, an inferior state 
judge) was the first scholar of his year, 
took the first honours, and was introduced 
into the world as a man of irresistible 
talent. Daniel returned home in disgrace, 
and went to work in his father’s woods 
like a common labourer. After two or three 
years thus passed, a “change came o’er the 
spirit of his dream.” ‘To the surprise of 
every body, and against the wishes of his 
family, he betook himself to the study of the 
law; and at length by industry, great intellec- 
tual powers—which, hitherto dormant, now 
began to develope themselves—and some few 
fortunate accidents, he rose into notice, em- 
ployment and eminence. He entered Con- 
gress in 1812, and distinguished himself in 
the debates on the currency question. In 
1816 he removed to Boston, where, devoting 
himself entirely to the profession of the law, 


he carried every thing before him. He is con-. 


servative in his politics, and was the leader 
of the Federal party when Jackson succeed- 
ed in obtaining the presidency. From that 
time to the present he has remained firm to 
his principles and party, that for years were 
on the losing side; however, through all, 
he retained his hold upon the people, and is 
still considered throughout the Union the 
first statesman and the most gifted speaker. 
During successive sessions of Congress he 
distinguished himself by his masterly expo- 
sitions of the constitution ; but his great tri- 
umph was his exposure of the nullification 
doctrine in 1830-33. Since that time he 
has maintained his influence in Congress by 
virtue of his great talents and eminent ser- 
vices. He was an unsuccessful candidate 
for the office of president when Van Buren 
was elected. Now that the tide has turned 
in favour of his party, by the election of the 
late General Harrison to the executive, Mr. 
Webster has been called to fill a high and 
responsible office in the administration.* 
Since his visit to this country, it would 
seem hardly necessary to describe his person 
to some of our readers. As others, however, 
who have not enjoyed the advantage of his 
company, may feel interested in knowing 
something of his exterior physique, we may 
observe that, like Mr. O'Connell, Webster is 
of Herculean strength and build. He is dark, 
with black hair, a high and broad forehead, 
large deep-set eyes that sparkle lustrously 


4 * Mr. Webster has been appointed Secretary of 
tate. 





brows, a mouth of a kind of sculptured 
strength, yet of great beauty, faultless teeth, 
and a voice of extraordinary power and com- 
pass. The tout ensemble of his personal ap- 
pearance is singularly impressive and impos- 
ing ; and his unaffected simplicity and perfect 
modesty are combined with a remarkable 
dignity of carriage in society. 

As Coleridge says of Southey, “he pos- 
sesses but is not possessed by his genius.” 
No man ever had his powers more com- 
pletely under command. .At a moment’s 
warning the vast stores of his mind are ready, 
and the most impromptu speech rolls from 
his tongue in perfect composition. He is 
always logical in conversation—this is his 
great characteristic—enchains the attention 
of every listener by the driest argument, and 
has a manner of the most singularly-mixed 
grace and power. His eloquence, when he 
warms, is perfectly overpowering, and then 
he bursts out with a flow of poetry, which 
would hardly be thought possible from the 
severe cast of his mind. Miss Martineau, 
who met him at a dinner-party at the British 
legation at Washington, says there is no 
merrier man. She describes him as leaning 
back at his ease on the sofa, shaking it with 
burst after burst of laughter, telling stories, 
cracking jokes, or smoothly discoursing to 
the perfect felicity of the logical part of one’s 
constitution. Such is his private boon com- 
panionship. Abroad, however, he is the 
stern, plain-dressed, grave republican; and 
the common man who passes him in the 
street thinks he can read the cares and re- 
sponsibilities of the whole United States’ 
government on his great brow. 

As a lawyer, pursuing his professional 
avocations in the. judicial courts, and as a 
member of the senate, he forms a striking 
character. At the time that Mr. Stuart visited 
America, in 1827-28, he had been for some 
time at the head of the New England bar. 
In the Supreme Court of the Union, where 
he frequently pleads before the judges, and 
in which many of those masterly forensic 
arguments were delivered that constitute a 
considerable portion of the volumes before 
us, he is described by an eye-witness* as 
sometimes standing firm as a rock while lis- 
tening to the Chief Justice delivering a judg- 
ment; his large cavernous eyes wide awake, 
his lips compressed, and his whole counte- 





* Miss Martineau, to whom we are mainly indebted 
for the following delineation of Mr. Webster’s profes- 
sional habits. 
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nance in that intent stillness which instantly | 
fixes the eye of the stranger. It is not un-| 
common for him to saunter into the court, 
throw himself down, and lean back against, 
the table, while seeming to see nothing about | 
him ; and there is no knowing whether he 
will by-and-by go away, or whether he will 
rouse himself suddenly and stand up to ad- 
dress the judges. However it may turn out, 
it is amusing to see how the court will fill 
after the entrance of Webster, and empty 


In his pleading, as in his speaking in the 
senate, it is interesting to sce one so dreamy 


ment. It is something to watch him moved 
with anxiety in the toil of intellectual con- 
flict; to see his lips tremble, his nostrils 
expand, the perspiration start upon his brow; 
to hear his voice vary with emotion, and to 
trace the expression of laborious thought 
while he pauses, for minutes together, to 
consider his notes and decide upon the ar- 
rangement of his argument. 

In the senate his services are invaluable ; 
he there displays industry, energy and sound- 
headedness. When speaking he manifests 
great earnestness ; he seems to believe every 
thing he says, and to convince his audience, 
not so much by an appeal to their passions 
as to their reasoning powers. He speaks, 
however, but seldom in Congress : when he 
does, it is generally on some constitutional 
question where his logical powers and legal 
knowledge are brought into play, and where 
his authority is considered as oracular by an 
assemblage of the first men in the country. 
Before entering on such an exercise he may 
be seen absent and thoughiful, making notes. 
When he rises his voice is moderate and his 
manner quiet, with the slightest possible 
mixture of embarrassment; his right hand 
rests upon his desk, and the left hangs by 
his side. Before his first head is finished, 
however, his voice has risen so as to fill the 
chamber and ring again, and he has fallen 
into his favourite attitude, with his left hand 
under his coat-tail, and his right in full ac- 
tion. At this moment the eye rests upon 
him as upon one under true inspiration, see- 
ing the invisible and grasping the impalpable. 
When the vision has passed away the change 
is astonishing: he sits at his desk, writing 
letters or dreaming, so that he does not al- 
ways discover when the senate is going to a 
division. Some one of his party has not 
seldom to jog his elbow, and tell him that 
his vote is wanted. 

2 


Having thus given a brief sketch of Ms. 


_Webster’s political and personal career, and 
professional habits, we proceed to an exami- 
nation of the characteristic features of his 
eloquence, as they are exhibited to us in the 


published specimens under notice. We may 
thence, and by the aid of some collateral 


considerations, be best enabled to judge of 


his elaims as an orator, a statesman, and a 
patriot. The variety of speeches and ad- 


dresses contained in the volumes that stan:| 
when he has returned to the senate-chamber. 


first at the head of our article (the other 


work being merely a selection from them) 
may be divided into three main classes, the 
and nonchalant roused into strange excite- 


popular, the forensic and the parliamentary 
or congressional. But this division has re- 


ference only to the places where they were 


delivered: as regards the more immediate 
objects and purposes they were intended to 
serve, as well as their inherent properties, 
they may be distinguished into constitutiona!, 
financial and miscellaneous; from each of 
which we purpose to present the reader with 
passages in illustration of what previous re- 
marks we are about to make. 

We know of no American writer er 
speaker whose language is more purely 
English, seldom or never dealing in expres- 
sions that may be denominated xar’ s&ox7v 
Americanisms,—his words flowing as from 
“a well of English undefiled.” It is, more- 
over, of the most masculine strength anid 
texture; every thing is straightforward, clear, 
distinet and intelligible. Except as regards 
some of his earlier and more ambitious e!- 
forts, there is, in general, but little apparent 
hunting after far-fetched graces and meretri- 
cious adornments, rounding of periods, or 
anxious collocation of epithets; still, though 
there be occasional asperities, a seeing 
negligence in the choice of words, and cer- 
tain indications of the want of a thoroughly 
refined taste, there is yet nothing to disgust 
or offend. No feebleness or obscurity marks 
his diction, which either flows on like the 
even course of a strong and clear current, 
or, as occasion may require, comes down 
with the weight and impetuosity of a cata- 
ract. His general style is different from that 
of either of his able contemporaries, Clay 
and Calhoun; inasmuch as it has not the 
classical and polished gracefulness of the one, 
nor the sententious brevity and rapid close- 
ness of the other; nor, on the other hand, 
would it be easy to find in the whole com- 
pass of his speeches a single instance of 
those involved parenthetic clauses which so 


. distinguish the oratorical effusions of ] ord 
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Brougham. Unlike—at least in as far as his 
later productions are concerned—the common 
run of American orators, who, as has been 
well observed, “ live and move and have their 
being upon stilts,’ Mr. Webster, though he 
may occasionally mount, generally walks 
upon the ground with a manly and meaning 
stride. While he indulges less frequently 
than Everett in metaphor and simile, and in 
effort after effect, he exercises a rare judg- 
ment in the selection of those figures which 
are necessary to explain and illustrate his 
sentiments. Nevertheless, with correctness 
of judgment he unites a strong sensibility of 
mind anda prompt and lively imagination, 
and his metaphors are warm, glowing and 
descriptive. ‘These seem, for the most part, 
to suggest themselves spontaneously, and, 
falling in naturally with a mighty and ready 
flow of thought, impart an unaffected beauty 
and grandeur to the general strain of the dis- 
course. As one of the distinguishing pro- 
perties of Mr. Webster’s eloquence is impas- 
sioned earnestness ; as he seems always fully 
persuaded himself of whatever he is submit- 
ting or recommending to others, so his lan- 
guage corresponds to his sentiments, which 
are his own; and hence in him we have the 
“vere voces ab imo pectore,” the unassumed 
utterance of the heart and head. 

In common with the generality of Ameri- 
can orators, Mr. Webster is not always free 
from one great defect, namely, lengthiness, 
(to use one of their own words,) occasioned 
oftentimes by repetitions. We must admit 
that in speaking this is not always a fault ;— 
the same thought requires to be presented, 
perhaps, in different views; as the hearers 
can gather it only from the mouth of the 
speaker, and have not the advantage, as in 
reading, of turning back again, and of dwell- 
ing on what they do not fully comprehend. 
To a certain extent it may, therefore, be per- 
mitted to a public speaker to pass and repass 
the same topics in review before his audience ; 
but we are mistaken if Mr. Webster does not 
occasionally transgress the proper limit. 
While we consider him justly liable to this 
charge, we acquit him however of the other 
prominent defect in the style of his country- 
men,—an inflated, meaningless grandilo- 
quence; in no sense indeed, that we are 
aware of, can the lines of Moliere, applicable 
to many, be justly applied to him, as 


“ «tn parleur étrange, et qui trouve toujours 
L’art de ne vous rien dire avec de grands discours. 
Dans les propos qu’il tient, on ne vois jamais goute, 
Et ce n’est que du bruit, que tout ce qu’on écoute.” 





Several American writers, as well as orators, 
seem as if they never could say enough upon 
a subject. A favourite figure with them is 
pleonasm or redundancy. Authors of good 
taste are careful to avoid it. The present 
generation of American writers would do 
well to follow the example of Franklin in 
this respect, as well as in his repose and 
simplicity. It was said of Cicero, that his 
earlier productions displayed his peculiar 
defect, a florid diffuseness, to a greater extent 
than his subsequent compositions ; so may 
it be alleged of Mr. Webster, that the first of 
the two volumes before us (between the first 
speech in which and the last in the second 
there is an interval of fifteen years) exhibits 
him as somewhat exposed to the like cen- 
sure,—* ut tumidiorem et Asianum, et redun- 
dantem, et in repetitionibus nimium.” The 
second volume, containing his later produc- 
tions, affords, in our opinion, the best speci- 
men of his actual powers. He there mani- 
fests less of the amplifying manner, and more 
of the Demosthenean vigour, compression 
and cogency of argumentation. 

It is difficult to draw the line between the 
requisite degree of difluseness and concise- 
ness in eloquence of any kind ; it must gene- 
rally be determined by the nature of the au- 
dience, the occasion, and the subject. The 
measure of indulgence in either of these 
qualities, ceteris paribus, is commonly the 
criterion whereby the character of an orator 
is sought to be judged, and the rank to be 
assigned to him determined. Trying Mr. 
Webster by this standard, from his more re- 
cent efforts, we should say that he occupies 
a mean between Demosthenes and Burke, 
concentrating many of the choicest attributes 
of both. He is certainly less concise, but 
equally earnest and patriotic, and more logical, 
than the former; perhaps not more declama- 
tory on the whole, and less artificial than the 
latter. In him is exhibited much of the na- 
tural fervour and uncompromising vehemence 
of the one, with less of the conventional fee- 
bleness, occasional coarseness and rhetorical 
parade of the other. Morever, there are cer- 
tain points of resemblance between him and 
the Grecian prototype, in regard both to the 
subject of a considerable portion of his later 
speeches, and the demonstration of the 
warmth of public spirit which that subject 
was calculated to elicit. The Philip of De- 
mosthenes is the General Jackson of Web- 
ster. The ancient orator continually warned 
his countrymen against the territorial en- 
croachments, the meditated violation of their 
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liberties by the common and contiguous | 
enemy; the modern speaker fearlessly de- | 
nounces the infractions, real or supposed, by 
the late president, of the provisions and spirit 
of the American constitution. The most 
ardent zeal for the national good, which ani- 
mated the one, appears no less conspicuous 
in the other. ‘This is not a mere fanciful 
parallel. No less than eight of Mr. Web- 
ster’s most luminous, animated and effective 
speeches in the last volume are employed 
more or less on this theme, and three of them 
are directly so, and transcendently powerful. 
They are principally on the financial contro- 
versy then agitated, commencing with the 
argument in answer to the president’s veto 
of the bank bill in 1832, and ending with the 
overwhelming refutation of the Protest in 
1834. 

The logical endowments of Mr. Webster’s 
mind are of the first order; in proof of this, 
though their exercise is ably manifested 
throughout, we need only refer the reader to 
those speeches more particularly devoted to 
the exposition of constitutional law. In 
these, as in his forensic arguments, he usually 
adopts a distinct and clear method, and, with 
some exceptions, the order and arrangement 
of his reasonings are such as could not well 
be improved. His first aim ever is to bring 
conviction to the understanding of his au- 
dience ; and this he does by stating the most 
appropriate arguments for the occasion, with 
the greatest force and perspicuity. This 
done, and every thing being presented in a 
full and clear light to the hearer, the higher 
efforts of interesting and persuading are called 
into requisition. In these attempts however 
he does not always keep clear of affectation. 
This is pre-eminently the case in his cele- 
brated argument on the trial of Knapp for 
the murder of Mr. White, with which many 
of our readers are doubtless not unacquainted. 
We may also here mention that there is 
nothing preserved in the archives of the Uni- 
ted States’ Government from the days of Jef- 
ferson and Hamilton downwards, which de- 
velopes more dialectic acumen, in a masterly 
arrangement of facts and principles, supported 
by solid and well-sustained arguments, than 
the Congressional Committee Reports, of 
which Mr. Webster was the author. This 
acknowledged faculty of popular reasoning, 
due, it may be, to his singular powers of 
conception, habits of discrimination, and that 
far-sighted vision which immediately detects 
discrepancy in facts and statements, invests 





his eloquence with a peculiar individuality 


of character. Jn reading some of his law- 
arguments contained in these volumes, his 
speeches on the Nullification question, those 
relating to the president, the bank question, 
and some others, wherein his knowledge of 
the constitution is brought into play, we are 
tempted to apply the language of Cicero, pro- 
nounced upon one of the greatest lawyers 
of Rome as possessing the highest art of fo- 
rensic oratory,—that of analysing, defining, 
and illustrating a subject; separating the true 
from the false, and deducing from each the 
appropriate consequences,—* artem que do- 
ceret rem universam tribuere in partes, laten- 
tem explicare definiendo, obscuram explanare 
interpretando, ambigua primum videre, deinde 
distinguere, postremo habere regulam, qua 
vera et falsa judicarentur, et que, quibus po- 
sitis, essent, quaeque non essent, consequentia. 
Hic enim attulit hane artem, omnium artium 
maximam, quasi lucem, ad ea, que confuse 
ab aliis aut respondebantur, aut agebantur.””* 
There is a high moral feeling in Mr. Web- 
ster, a sentiment of honour, disinterestedness 
and candour, which is discernible whenever 
occasion calls for its manifestation. This is 
an indispensable attribute of the true orator. 
Nor is there any thing paradoxical in his 
disposition ; no spirit of petty cavilling, that 
takes pleasure in depreciating or ridiculing 
acknowledged greatness. The purport of 
these remarks may be somewhat illustrated 
by citing a passage in which he is replying 
to an accusation of provincial jealousy :— 





“ Sir, does he suppose it in his power to 
exhibit a Carolina name, so bright, as to pro- 
duce envv in my bosom? No, Sir, increas- 
ed gratification and delight, rather. 1 thank 
God, that, if I am gifted with little of the 
spirit which is able to raise mortals to the 
skies, ] have yet none, as I trust, of that other 
spirit which would drag angels down.t When 
I shall be found, Sir, in my place here in the 
senate, or elsewhere, to sneer at public merit, 
because it happens to spring up beyond the 
little limits of my own state or neighbour- 
hood; when I refuse, for any such cause, or 
for any cause, the homage due to American 
talent, to elevated patriotism, to sincere de- 
votion to liberty and the country; or, if 1 
see an uncommon endowment of Heaven— 
if I see extraordinary capacity and virtue in 
any son of the South—and if, moved by local 
prejudice, or gangrened by state jealously, 1 





* Cicero, De Claris Oratoribus, cap. 41. 
+ Alluding, it is hardly necessary to say, to Dry 
den’s “ Ode on St. Calicia’s Day.” 
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get up here to abate the tithe of a hair from | and with expectations awakened by the tone 
his just character and just fame, may my which preceded it, it has been discharged, 
tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth! and has spent its force. It may become 

“ Sir, let me recur to pleasing recollections, | me to say no more of its effect, than that, if 
—let me indulge in refreshing remembrance | nobody is found, after all, either killed or 
of the past,—let me remind you that in early | wounded by it, it is not the first time, in the 
times no states cherished greater harmony, | history of human affairs, that the vigour and 
both of principle and feeling, than Massachu- | success of the war have not quite come up to 


setts: and South Carolina. Would to God 
that harmony might again return! Shoulder | 


to shoulder they went through the revolution, | 
—haind in hand they stood round the ad- | 
ministration of Washington, and felt his own 


zreat arm lean on them for support. Unkind | 
‘eeling, if it exist, alienation and distrust, are 
the growth, unnatural to such soils, of false | 


orinciples since sown. They are weeds, the | 


seeds of which that same great arm never | 


seattered.”—Vol. i. pp. 406, 407. 


From what has been said, we should na- 
turally infer that sarcasm, a weapon in ora- 
‘orical warfare rather dangerous in the hand- 
‘ing, was not a very congenial element in the | 
‘onstitution of Mr. Webster’s eloquence. | 
i‘he inference is just—it very seldom occurs. 
here is also-a dignified absence of person- 
ility in his speeches. [is career has fallen | 
on times of warm party-collision; he has 
nimself shared the inevitable fate of eminent | 
‘alent, in being the object of hostility and 
ittack. When called upon in self-defence to | 
wield the weapons of sarcasm, he has shown 
hat he can do it with terrific effect; but the | 
*ntire series of his speeches does not present 
in instance of uncalled-for, voluntary person- | 
ility. The power of Mr. Webster’s satire 
‘onsists in displaying the weakness of its 
»bject: he draws the elements of contempt | 
rom the thing itself. We donot behold the | 
rower of the master inflicting the blow, but | 
we wonder at the weakness of the object, | 
which flies into a thousand shattered par- 
‘icles beneath its force. 

In connexion with this topic, the follow-| 
ing passages will exemplify Mr. Webster’s 
readiness in personal attack and defence :-— 


“ When this debate, Sir, was to be resum- 


»d, it so happened that it would have been | 


convenient for me to be elsewhere. The 
honourable member however did not incline 
‘0 put off the discussion to anotherday. He 
aad a shot, he said, to return, and he wished 
to discharge it. ‘That shot, Sir, which it was 
xind thus to inform us was coming, that we 
night stand out of the way, or prepare our- 
selves to fall before it, and die with decency, 
has now been received. Under all advantages, 


the lofty and sounding phrase of the mani- 
festo. 

“The gentleman, Sir in declining to post- 
pone the debate, told the senate, with the em- 
| Phasis of his hand upon his heart, that there 
was something rankling here, which he wish- 
ed torelieve. {Mr. Hay ne rose, and disclaim- 
_ed having used the word rankling.| It would 
not, Mr. President, be safe for the honourable 
| member to appeal to those around him, upon 
the question, whether he did, in fact, make 
use of that word. But he may have been 
/unconscious of it ; at any rate, it is enough 
|that he disclaims it. But still, with or with- 

out the use of that particular word, he had 
/yet something here he said, of which he 
| wished to rid himself by an immediate reply. 
| In this respect, Sir, I have a great advantage 
over the honourable gentleman. There is 
| nothing here, Sir, which gives me the slight- 
est uneasiness ; neither fear nor anger, nor that 
be hich is sometimes more troublesome than 
either—the consciousness of having been in 
‘the wrong. ‘There is nothing either origin- 
| ating here, or now received here by “the 
"gentleman’s shot. Nothing original, for I 
| had not the slightest feeling of disrespect 
| or unkindness towards the honourable mem- 
ber. Some passages, it is true, had occurred 
since our acquaintance in this body, which I 
could have wished might have been otherwise; 
ibut I had used philosophy, and forgotten 
| th em. When the honourable member rose, 
‘in his first speech, I paid him the respect of 
attentive listening ; and when he sat down, 
though surprised, and I must say even as- 
'tonished, at some of his opinions, nothing 
was farther from my intention than to com- 
mence any personal warfare; and through 
| the whole of the few remarks ] made in an- 
swer, I avoided, studiously and carefully, 
every thing which I thought possible to be 
construed into disrespect. And, Sir, while 
there is thus nothing originating here, which 
I wished at any time, or now wish to dis- 
| charge, ] must repeat, also that nothing has 
been received here which rankles, or in 
any way gives me annoyance. I will not 
accuse the honourable member of violating 
‘the rules of civilized war,—I will not say 
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that he poisoned his arrows; but whether'—to one the attack, to another the cry of 
his shafts were or were not dipped in that onset; or, if it be thought that by a loud and 
which would have caused rankling if they | empty vaunt of anticipated victory, any lau- 
had reached, there was not, as it happened, | ‘rels are to be won here; if it be imagined, 
quite strength enough in the bow to bring | especially, that any, or all these things will 
them to their mark. If he wishes now to shake any purpose of mine, I can tell the 
gather up those shafts, he must look for them | honourable member, once for all, that he is 
elsewhere ; they will not be found fixed and | greatly mistaken, and that he is dealing with 
quivering in the object at which they were | one of whose temper and character he has 








aimed.”—Vol. i. pp. 374-5. 

“Jt was put as a question for me to =| 
swer, and so put, as if it were difficult for me | 
to answer, whether I deemed the member | 
from Missouri an overmatch for myself in 


debate here. It seems to me, Sir, that this is | 


extraordinary language, and an extraordi- 
nary tone, for the discussions of this body. 
Matches and overmatches! Those terms are 


more applicable elsewhere than here, and | 


fitter for other assemblies than this.—Sir, the 
gentleman seems to forget where, and what, 
we are. This is a senate; a senate of equals; 
of men of individual honour and personal 
character, and of absolute independence. We 
know no masters; we acknowledge no dic- 
tators. This is a hall for mutual consulta- 
tion and discussion; not an arena for the 


exhibition of champions. I offer myself, | 


Sir, as a match for no man; I throw the 
challenge of debate at no man’s feet. But, 
then, Sir, since the honourable member has 
put the question in a manner that calls for an 
answer, I will give him an answer; and I tell 
him, that, holding myself to be the humblest 
of the members here, I yet know nothing in 
the arm of his friend from. Missouri, either 
alone, or when aided by the arm of his friend 
from South Carolina, that need deter, even | 
me, from espousing whatever opinions I may 
choose to espouse, from debating whenever 
I may choose to debate, or from speaking 
whatever I may see fit to say, on the floor 
of the senate. Sir, when uttered as matter 
of commendation or compliment, I should 
dissent from nothing which the honourable 
member might say of his friend, still less do 
I put forth any pretensions of my own; but 
when put to me as matter of taunt I throw it 
back, and say to the gentleman that he could 
possibly say nothing less likely than such a 
comparison to wound my pride of personal 
character. The anger of its tone rescued the 
remark from intentional irony, which other- 


wise, probably, would have been its general | 
acceptation. But, Sir, if it be imagined that | 


by this mutual quotation and commendation ; 

if it be supposed that, by casting the charac- 

ters of the drama, assigning to each his part 
ge 





yet much to learn. Sir, I shall not allow my- 
self, on this occasion, I hope on no occasion, 
‘to be betrayed into any loss of temper; but 
| if provoked, as I trust | never shall be, into 
crimination and recrimination, the honour- 
able member may perhaps find, that in that 
contest there will be blows to take as well 
as blows to give; that others can state com- 
_ parisons as significant, at least, as his own, 
and that his impunity may possibly demand 
of him whatever powers of taunt and sar- 
casm he may possess: I commend him to a 
prudent husbandry of his resources.”—Vol. 
1. pp. 376-7. 


Mr. Webster is a true master of the pathe- 
tic, whenever occasion calls for its exercise: 
we know of no finer instance of it than in his 
address to the survivors of the conflict at 
| Bunker’s Hili, and his apostrophe to General 

Warren: but we have room only for a short 
extract from the former, which was delivered 
at the laying of the corner-stone of the Bun- 
'ker’s Hill Monument, June 17th, 1825. 


“ VeTERANS! youare the remnant of many 
a well-fought field. You bring with you 
marks of honour from Trenton and Mon- 
mouth, from Yorktown, Camden, Benning- 
ton and Saratoga. VETERANS OF HALF A 
cenTurRY! when in your youthful days you 
put every thing at hazard in your country’s 
cause, good as that cause was, and sanguine 
as youth is, still your fondest hopes did not 
stretch onward to an hour like this! At a 
period to which you could not reasonably 
have expected to arrive, at a moment of na- 
tional prosperity such as you could never 
have foreseen, you are now met here to en- 
joy the fellowship of old soldiers, and to 
receive the overflowings of an universal 
gratitude. 

“But your agitated countenances and your 
heaving breasts inform me that even this is 
not an unmixed joy. I perceive that a tu- 
mult of contending feelings rushes upon you. 
The images of the dead, as well as the per- 
| sons of the living, throng to your embraces. 
The scene overwhelms you, and | turn from 
it. May the Father of all mercies smile upon 
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your declin.ag years, and bless them! And intense interest be adequately sustained, but 
when you shall here have exchanged your, by the introduction of such a character as 
embraces; “hen you shall once more have our Washington ? 


pressed the aands which have been so often 
extended to give succour in adversity, or) 
grasped in the exultation of victory; then 


look abroad into this lovely land, which | and shot its beams over the earth. 


“Washington had attained his manhood 
' when that spark was struck out in his own 
country which has since kindled into a flame, 
In the 


your young valour defended, and mark the | flow of a century from his birth, the world 
happiness with which it is filled; yea, look | has changed in science, in arts, in the extent 
abroad into the whole earth, and ‘see what a of commerce, in the improvement of naviga- 


aame you have contributed to give to your 
country, and what a praise you have added 
to freedom, and then rejoice in the sympathy 
and gratitude which beam upon your last 
days from the improved condition of man- 
kind.”—Vol. i. p. 62. 


In the delineation of character our author 
is very happy. His portraitures of Adams 
and Jefferson, of Jay and Hamilton, of Li- 
vingstone and Madison, those “brilliant 
jewels in the sacred treasury of their na- 
tional reputation,” may indeed be thought by 
foreigners to be somewhat overcharged ; but, 
making proper allowance for natural bias,— 
for that fervour of sympathy and heart-ex- 
panding devotedness of affection which are 
characteristic of kindred souls filling and 
glowing with reminiscences of the glorious 
past, we cannot but admit that they are most 
beautifully and successfully drawn. And no 
less significant, appropriate and instructive is 
the delineation of Washington. Mr. Webster 
clears his character of its common places; 
brings it out from those mere generalities of 
eulogy, which are so apt to environ the ce- 
lebrity of great names ; indicates its distine- 
tive features; looks at it, like M. Guizot, 
with a discriminating, philosophic eye ; and 
shows that beau-ideal of the perfect patriot, 
which exists under his name in every Ameri- 
can and in many an European imagination, to 
have had its archetype in the life and conduct 
of Washington. The following passages in 
reference to him will be interesting :— 


“If the prediction of the poet,* uttered a 
few years before his birth, be true; if in- 
deed it be designed by Providence that the 
grandest exhibition of human character and 
human affairs shall be made on this theatre 
of the western world; if it be true that, 

“<The four first acts already past, 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day ; 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last;’ 
how could this imposing, swelling, final 
scene be appropriately opened, how could its 





* It was Bishop Berkley who wrote the lines quoted. 





tion, and inall that relates to the civilization of 
man. But it is the spirit of human freedom, 
the new elevation of individual man, in his 
moral, social and political character, leading 
the whole long train of other improvements, 
which has most remarkably distinguished the 
era. Society, in this century, has not made 
its progress, like Chinese skill, by a greater 
acuteness of ingenuity in trifles; it has not 
merely lashed itself to an increased speed 
round the old circles of thought and action; 
but it has assumed a new character; it has 
raised itself from beneath governments to a 
participation in governments; it has mix- 
ed moral and political objects with the 
daily pursuits of individual men; and, with 
freedom and strength before altogether un- 
known, it has applied to these objects the 
whole power of the human understanding. 
It has been the era, in short, when the social 
principle has triumphed over the feudal prin- 
ciple; when society has maintained its rights 
against military power, and established, on 
foundations never hereafter to be shaken, its 
competency to govern itself.”—Vol. ii. pp. 
38-9. 


As on the one hand, we find in these vo- 
lumes but very few passages tinctured with a 
spirit of acrimony or sarcasm, so, on the 
other it is but seldom that we discover a vein 
of pleasantry or humorous sally. In this 
respect Mr. Webster frequently reminds us 
of Schiller in his writings. He appears to be 
a man of so great earnestness and seriousness 
when employed in public debate, so wrapped 
up in the importance of the particular ques- 
tion or topic he is discussing or elucidating, 
so bent upon effectuating his object by dint 
of solid argument, that he but very seldom 
turns aside to draw upon the sportive re- 
sources of his imagination. Nor do we re- 
collect in Demosthenes an instance of such 
departure from the utmost gravity. However, 
this may be owing in some measure, in Mr. 
Webster, to the state of manners, or to the 
character of the assembly he is addressing. 
The most striking instance (and perhaps the 
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only one) of his indulgence in the sportive | are many elements somewhat congenial to 


and humorous that occurs to us, is in his 
celebrated Nullification speech, where he de- 
scribes the collector of the tariff duties ex- 
ecuting his office in the recusant district of 
South Carolina, and the state-militia turning 
out to oppose him ; but our limits forbid the 
extract of the passage. 

A due extent of knowledge and reading, to 
be brought into exercise and use on any sub- 
ject that may chance to require it, is not 
among the least considerable of the qualifica- 
tions necessary to the accomplished orator 
and statesman. With large and liberal views 
of things, Mr. Webster combines a familiar 
acquaintance with the financial and political 
conditions of the various nations of Europe, as 
well as with the principal features of Ameri- 
can domestic and foreign policy from the 
foundation of the government. He is well 
versed in the principles of commerce and 
trade, and some of the more intricate depart- 
ments of political economy. His knowledge 
of the whole question of finance is second to 
that of no man in the United States. He wasa 
leader on this subject, upon his first entrance 
into public life, in the debates on the charter 
of a bank in 1814, and the years immediately 
following, and still more recently on the 
Bank question. In’ history, ancient and 
modern, he is a proficient, and the stores 
of information he has gathered thence, and 
especially from the American annals before 
and since the Declaration of Independence, 
contribute to enhance the value and signifi- 
cance of his orations, and to render these 
volumes a choice repertory of historical 
lore. As it has been said of Shakspeare, 
that the most stirring events of British his- 
tory before his time may be best understood 
from his writings, so it may be asserted of 


Webster, that there is scarcely a transac-| 


tion of moment—whether it be in the fear- 
ful conflict of the States with the mother- 
country, or in the issue of that contest; the 
interesting settlement and subsequent career 
of the Union, or the measures of the great 
men by whose agency it was formed and 
consolidated, that may not be found record- 
ed in these pages. And when you meet with 
them, the energy and liveliness of the nar- 
ration, the vividness and depth of the colour- 
ing, and the moving interest with which they 
are invested, give them oftentimes an attrac- 
tion superior to the sober narrative of the le- 
gitimate historian. He is moreover well ac- 
acquainted with our own history, laws, and 
government and constitution, in which there 








his aristocratic predilections. Nor is he 
conversant only with these general branches 
of literary and political wisdom ; he likewise 
exhibits a due knowledge of the mathematics, 
and of the leading facts and principles of 
physical philosophy. His introductory lec- 
ture delivered before the Boston Mechanics’ 
Institution, printed in these volumes, suffi- 
ciently attests this. There are one or two 
passages of extraordinary force and eloquence 
in this address, on the progress of the me- 
chanical arts, which are superior, we think, 
to any part of Sir Walter Scott’s Eulogy of 
Watt, and not inferior to Lord Jeffrey’s de- 
scription of the powers and effects of the 
steam-engine, in his notice of the same emi- 
nent mechanician. Mr. Webster is exten- 
sively read in the ancient as well as modern 
masters of the rhetorical art. Hence, pro- 
bably, he has been charged with plagiarisms 
from both; from Demosthenes, Chatham, 
Grattan, Curran, Erskine, Mansfield, and 
more particularly from Burke. ‘There may 
be more or less truth in the charge as regards 
all these names (and we believe there is 
some); in respect of the last, however, if it 
be true, as Miss Martineau assures us, that 
the “ Americans may be heard quoting Burke 
from end to end of the country, infallibly 
separating the democratic aspirations of his 
genius from the aristocratic perversions of 
his temper and education,” it can hardly sur- 
prise that one of their most popular orators 
should occasionally avail himself of the style 
and manner, and even the sentiments and 
expression of so favourite an author. From 
the fact of the universal popularity of the 
Irish orator among the Americans, and from 


the apparent similarity of idiosyncrasy, of 


iastes and even of fortune, in some of the 
earlier stages of their career, we may natu- 
rally suppose that Burke must have been 
ever an object of study and regard to Web- 
ster, and more especially at that season of 
life when the faculties and aspirations of the 
mind receive their first impress and direction 
from the plastic power of conscious genius. 
Accordingly, the eloquence of the one res 
sembles that of the other in several impor- 
tant features; and, probably, is indebted to 
it also for a few of its finest passages. For 
the rest of the names here cited, we shall 
merely say, without altogether denying that 
there is some ground for the imputation, that 
the similarities of expression adduced to sup- 
port the charge of plagiarism might very 
naturally have occurred under the circume 
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stances, without the design of imitation. | 
Moreover, from the abundance of poetical 
allusions scattered throughout this collection 
of his labours, we derive sufficient proof of 
Mr. Webster’s intimate acquaintance with 
our standard poets, with Shakspeare and 
Dryden, with Milton and Thomson and Gray. | 

We shall now present the reader with a 
few specimens from the several classes of | 
speeches into which the whole may be suit- | 
ably divided. In doing so, our aim is to pay 
chief regard to the later ones, inasmuch as 
those of the first volume have been already 
more generally quoted and made known. | 
The first extract is from a speech on the | 
question of the Tariff, from which it may be 
seen to what school of political economists 
Mr. Webster belongs :— 


“ The truth is, Mr. Chairman, that all these 
obsolete and exploded notions had their ori- 
gin in very mistaken ideas of the true nature 
of commerce. Commerce is not a gambling 
among nations for a stake, to be won by 
some and lost by others. It has not the ten- 
dency necessarily to impoverish one of the 
parties to it, while it enriches the other; all 
parties gain, all parties make profits, all par- 
ties grow rich, by the operations of just and 
liberal commerce. If the world had but one 
clime and but one soil; if all men had the 
same wants and the same means, on the spot 
of their existence, to gratify those wants, 
then indeed there would be some foundation 
for the balance of trade. But Providence 
has disposed our lot much more kindly. 
We inhabit a various earth. We have reci- 
procal wants, and reciprocal means for gratify- 
ing one another’s wants. This is the true 
origin of commerce, which is nothing more 
than an exchange of equivalents, and from 
the rude barter of its primitive state, to the 
refined and complex condition in which we 
see it, its principle is uniformly the same; 
its only object being, in every stage, to pro- 
duce that exchange of commodities between 
individuals and between nations which shall 
conduce to the advantage and to the happi- 
ness of both. Commerce between nations 
has the same essential character as commerce 


between individuals, or between parts of the | 


same nation. Cannot two individuals make 
an interchange of commodities which shall 
prove beneficial to both, or in which the da- 
lance of trade shall be in favour of both? 
If not, the tailor and the shoemaker, the 
farmer and the smith, have hitherto very 
much misunderstood their own_ interest. 


And with regard to the internal trade of a 
country, in which the same rule would apply 
as between nations, do we ever speak of such 
an intercourse being prejudicial to one side 
because it is useful to the other? Do we 
ever hear that, because the intercourse be- 
tween New York and Albany is advantageous 
to one of those places, it must therefore be 
ruinous to the other ?”*—Vol. i. p. 283. 


| Of the speeches in the first volume, the 


ablest, as well as longest, is the reply to the 
arguments of the Nullifiers. We have al- 
ready given one or two extracts from it, in 
illustration of certain qualities of Mr. Web- 


| ster’s oratory; we shall therefore substitute 


here a brief sketch of the rise, progress and 
termination of the “ untoward affair” of Nul- 
lification. At the beginning of 1830, or even 
earlier, much dissatisfaction was manifested 
by several of the states at the acts of Con- 
| gress, which, as they believed, affected inju- 
riously their respective interests ; and some, 
as Virginia, had gone so far as to assert the 
right of each state to construe the federal 
constitution for itself. The cause of com- 
plaint in South Carolina was the passing by 
Congress of certain reveriue laws which that 
state considered contrary to general princi- 
ples and her own views of free trade. Strong 
protests were forwarded to the general legis- 
lature against the tariff, but they were disre- 
garded. A convention was therefore called 
by the South Carolina nullifiers at Philadel- 
phia, to take the affair into consideration, and 
|to concert measures of opposition. The 
| president, Jackson, now thought it time to 
‘take a decided course; he therefore an- 


nounced that he should do his duty in case 
_of any attempt to annul the laws of the Union. 
'The legislature of South Carolina reported 
his letter to be at variance with the duties of 
the president. At this crisis, when every 
thing seemed to portend a serious rupture, a 
| modification of the tariff was recommended. 
‘In Congress of 1832 alterations were made 
‘in the duties, but they did not satisfy South 
'Carolina. At the next election she exhibited 
a large majority in both houses, in favour of 
‘nullification. A convention was called at 
| Columbia, and an ordinance of the state le- 
gislature declared in opposition to the acts 
of Congress, as to imposing duties on im- 
ported goods. Moreover, it prohibited all 


-appeals to the supreme court, and the mili- 





* There is a passage in the speeches of the late Mr. 
Huskisson, on the balance of trade, of precisely simi- 
lar import to the above. 
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tary was placed at the disposal of the go-| 
vernor to resist the general government. | 
The president now ordered the military force | 
to assemble at Charleston, simultaneously 
issuing a vigorous proclamation. Governor 
Hayne issued a counter-proclamation against 
the president. All this was at the close of 
1832. South Carolina, however, seemed 
willing to wait the result of another session, | 
for she was uncertain as to the assistance 
which she might expect. ‘The other states | 
did not advocate nullification, and several | 
condemned it: five wished for no alteration 
of the tariff. 

Within about two weeks of the session’s 
close Mr. Clay brought in a bill, carefully 
prepared, as acompromise. It provided that 
all import duties exceeding twenty per cent. | 
should be gradually reduced, till, in 1842, 
they should have declined to that amount. 
This was passed, with a bill to enforce the | 
collection imposed by Congress. ‘The South 
Carolina ordinance was repealed, the enforc- 
ing-bill was nominally nullified, and the 
quarrel was at an end. 

In February, 1831, several distinguished 
gentlemen of the city of New York, in be- 
half of themselves and a large number of 
other citizens, invited Mr. Webster to a public 
dinner, as a mark of their respect for the 
value and success of his efforts in the pre- 
ceding session of Congress, in defence of the 
constitution of the United States. The dinner 
took place on the 10th of March, on which oc- 
casion he delivered an admirable speech, from 
which we select the foliowing passage :— 


“The legislative history of the first two or 
three years of the government is full of in- 
struction. It presents, in striking light, the 
evils intended to be remedied by the consti- 
tution, and the provisions which were deemed 
essential to the remedy of those evils. It 
exhibits the country in the moment of its 
change, from a weak and ill-defined confede- 
racy of States, into a general, efficient, but 
still restrained and limited government. It 
shows the first working of our peculiar 
system, moved, as it then was, by mas- 
ter hands. Gentlemen, for one, I confess 
I like to dwell on this part of our history. 
It is good for us to be here: it is good for 
us to study the situation of the country at 
this period, to survey its difficulty, to look at 
the conduct of its public men, to see how 
they struggled with obstacles, real and for- 
midable, and how gloriously they brought 





the country out of its state of depression and 


distress. Truly, gentlemen, these founders 
and fathers of the constitution were great 
men, and thoroughly furnished for every 
good work. All that reading and learning 
could do—all that talent and intelligence 
could do—and, what perhaps is still more, 


all that long experience in difficult and trou- 


bled times, and a deep and intimate practical 
knowledge of the condition of the country, 
could do, conspired to fit them for the great 
business of forming a general but limited go- 
vernment, embracing common objects, ex- 
tending over all the States, and yet touching 
the power of the States no further than 
those common objects require. I confess I 
love to linger around these original fountains, 
and to drink deep of their waters. I love to 
imbibe in as full measure as I may the spirit 
of those who laid the foundations of the go- 
vernment, and so wisely and skilfully ba- 
lanced and adjusted its bearings and propor- 
tions.”—Vol. il. pp. 29. 


In one of the most masterly, argumenta- 
tive, and eloquent orations of this collection, 
delivered in the senate in reply to Mr. Cal- 
houn’s speech on the bill “ further to provide 
for the collection of duties on imports,” 
February 16th, 1833, occurs the following 
strong and stirring passage :— 


“Mr. President, if the friends of nullifica- 
tion should be able to propagate their opin- 
ions and give them practical effect, they 
would, in my judgment, prove themselves 
the most skilful ‘architects of ruin, the most 
effectual extinguishers of high-raised expec- 
tation, the greatest blasters of human hopes, 
which any age has produced They would 
stand up to proclaim, in tones which would 
pierce the ears of half the human race, that 
the last great experiment of representative 
government had failed. They would send 
forth sounds at the hearing of which the 
doctrine of the divine right of kings would 
feel, even in its grave, a returning sensation 
of vitality and resuscitation. Millions of 
eyes, of those who now feed their inherent 
love of liberty on the success of the Ameri- 
can example, would turn away from behold- 
ing our dismemberment, and find no place on 
earth whereon to rest their gratified sight. 
Amidst the incantations and orgies of nulli- 
fication, secession, disunion and revolution, 
would be celebrated the funeral rites of con- 
stitutional and republican liberty !—Vol. ii. 
p- 207. 


In the most celebrated of Mr. Webster’s 
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philippics against the President, delivered | rights. In other words, they must be sub- 


May 7th, 1834, he thus treats on the rights | 
and duties of representatives in respect of the | 
executive, and on the necessarily cautious | 
and jealous spirit of free governments :— 


“But, Sir, if the people have a right to 
discuss the oflicial conduct of the executive, | 
so have their representatives. We have been | 
taught to regard a representative of the peo-| 
ple : as a sentinel on the watch-tower of li- | 
berty. Is he to be blind, though visible | 
danger approaches? Is he to be deaf, though | 
sounds of peril fill the air? Is he to be 
dumb, while a thousand duties impel him to | 
raise the cry of alarm? Is he not, rather, to 
catch the lowest whisper which breathes in- | 
tention or purpose of encroachment on the | 
public liberties, and to give his voice breath | 
and utterance at the first appearance of dan- 
ger? Is not his eye to traverse the whole 
horizon with the keen and eager vision of an 
unhooded hawk, detecting, through all dis- 
guises, every enemy advancing in any form 
towards the citadel which he guards? Sir, 
this watchfulness for public liberty—this 
duty of foreseeing danger and proclaiming it 
—this promptitude and boldness in resisting 
attacks on the constitution from any quarter 
—this defence of established landmarks—this 
fearless resistance of whatever would tran- 
scend or remove them—all belong to the re- 
presentative character, are interwoven with 
its very nature, and of which it cannot be de- 
prived without converting an active, intelii- 
gent, faithful agent of the people into an 
unresisting and passive instrument of power. 
A representative body which gives up these 
rights and duties, gives itself up. It is a re- 
presentative body no longer. It has broken 
the tie between itself and its constituents, 
and henceforth is fit only to be regarded as 
an inert, self-sacrificed mass, from which all 
appropriate principle of vitality has departed 
for ever. 

* * * * * * 


“The first object of a free people is the 
preservation of their liberty, and liberty is 
only to be preserved by maintaining consti- 
tutional restraints and just divisions of poli- 
tical power. Nothing is more deceptive or 
more dangerous than the pretence of a desire 
to simplify government. The simplest go- 
vernments are despotisms; the next simplest, 
limited monarchies; but all republics, all 
governments of law, must impose numerous 
limitations and qualifications of authority, 





and give many positive and many qualified 


| ject torule and regulation. ‘This is the very 
essence of free political institutions. The 
spirit of liberty is indeed a bold and fearless 
spirit, but is also a sharp-sighted spirit; it is 
a cautious, sagacious, discriminating, far-see- 
/ ing intelligence; it is jealous of encroach- 
ment, jealous of power, jealous of man. It 
demands checks; it seeks for guards; it insists 
on securities; it entrenches itself behind 
strong defences, and fortifies itself with all 
possible care against the assaults of ambition 
and passion. It does not trust the amiable 
weaknesses of human nature, and therefore 
it will not permit power to overstep its pre- 
scribed limits, though benevolence, good-in- 
tent and patriotic purpose come along with 
it. Neither does it satisfy itself with flashy 
and temporary resistance to illegal authority. 
Far otherwise. It seeks for duration and 
permanence; it looks before and after; and, 
building on the experience of ages which are 
past, it labours diligently for the benefit of 
ages to come. ‘This is the nature of consti- 
tutional liberty; and this is our liberty, if we 
will rightly understand and preserve it. 
Every free government is necessarily com- 
plicated, because all such governments es- 
tablish restraints, as well on the power of 
government itself as on that of individuals. 
If we will abolish the distinction of branches, 
and have but one branch—if we will abolish 
jury trials, and leave all to the judge—if we 
will then ordain that the legislator shall him- 
self be that judge—and if we will place the 
executive power in the same hands—we may 
readily simplify government. We may easily 
bring it to the simplest of all possible forms 
—a pure despotism. But a separation of 
departments, so far as is practicable, and the 
preservation of clear lines of division be- 
tween them, is the fundamental idea in the 
creation of all our constitutions; and doubt- 
less the continuance of regulated liberty de- 
pends on maintaining these boundaries.”— 


Vol. ii. pp. 263-4. 


The following observations on the class of 
persons who suffer most by the evil effects 
of a fluctuating state of the currency will be 
read with interest. They are taken from a 
speech on the subject of a National Bank, de- 
livered in January and February, 1834. 


“ Sir, the very man, of all others, who has 
the deepest interest in a sound currency, and 
who suffers most by mischievous legislation 
in-money matters, is the man who earns his 
daily bread by his daily toil. A depreciated 
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currency, sudden changes of prices, paper mo- 
ney, falling between morning and noon, and 
falling still lower between noon and night,— 
these things constitute the very harvest-time 
of speculators, and of the whole race of those 
who are at once idle and crafty ; and of that 
other race, too, the Catilines of all times, 
marked, so as to be known for ever by one 
stroke of the historian’s pen; men greedy of 
other men’s property, and prodigal of their 
own. Capitalists, too, may outlive such times. 
They may either prey on the earnings of la- 
bour by their cent. per cent., or they may 
hoard. But the labouring man—what can he 
hoard? Preying on nobody, he becomes the 
prey of all; his property is in his hands; 
his reliance, his fund, his productive freehold, 
his all is his labour. Whether he work on 
his own small capital or on another’s his liv- 
ing is still earned by his industry ; and when 
the money of the country becomes depreci- 
ated and debased, whether it be adulterated 
coin or paper without credit, that industry is 
robbed of its reward. He then labours for a 
country whose laws cheat him out of his 
bread. I would say to every owner of every 
quarter section of land in the West,—I would 
say to every man in the East who follows his 
own plough,—and to every mechanic, artisan 
and labourer, in every city in the country,— 
I would say to every man, every where, who 
wishes, by honest means, to gain an honest 
living,—* Beware of wolves in sheep’s cloth- 
ing!’ Whoever attempts, under whatever 
popular cry, to shake the stability of the pub- 
lic currency, bring on distress in money mat- 
ters, and drive the country into paper mo- 
ney, stabs your interest and your happiness 
to the heart. 

“The herd of hungry wolves who live on 
other men’s earnings will rejoice in such a 
state of things. A system which absorbs 
into their pockets the fruits of other men’s 
industry is the very system for them. A 
government that produces or countenances 
uncertainty, fluctuations, violent risings and 
fallings in vrices, and, finally, paper money, 
is a government exactly after their own heart. 
Hence these men are always for change. 
They will never let well enough alone. A 
condition of public affairs in which property 
is safe, industry certain of its reward, and 
every man secure in his own hard earned 
gains, is no paradise for them. Give them 
just the reverse of this state of things; bring 


on change, and change after change; let it 


not be known to-day what will be the value 
of property to-morrow ; let no man be able to 








say whether the morey in his pockets at 
night will be money or worthless rags in the 
morning; and depress labour till double 
work shall earn but half a living—give them 
this state of things, and you give them the 
consummation of their earthly bliss.”-—Vol. 
ii. pp. 311-312. 


The Forensic Arguments, strictly so called, 
though some of them are replete with interest 
and conducted with peculiar powers, yet 
being for the most part of a comparatively 
dry character, and, like all chains of close 
reasoning, incapable of being intelligibly se- 
parated so as to furnish suitable extracts, do 
not necessarily require of us any further at- 
tention than we have already bestowed upon 
them. 

As an able writer in a respectable publica- 
tion* characterizes Mr. Webster “as one of 
the leaders of the absurd tariff party,” and on 
this account prefers to his the claim of Mr. 
Albert Gallatin to political superiority among 
the public men of the United States, it may 
be deemed a matter of justice to Mr. Webster 
to present the reader with an abridged expo- 
sition, in his own words, of his conduct and 
opinions relative to the important measure of 
the Import Duties’ law. He says, in reply 
to Mr. Hayne, 


“ As well as I recollect the course of his 
remarks, the honourable gentleman next re- 
curred to the subject of the tariff. I was 
glad he approached it, for it is a question | 
enter upon without fear from any body. The 
strenuous toil of the gentleman has been to 
raise an inconsistency between my dissent to 
the tariff in 1824 and my vote in 1828. It 
is labour lost. He pays undeserved compli- 
ment to my speech in 1824; but this is to 
raise me high, that my fall, as he would have 
it, in 1828, may be more signal. Sir, there 
was no fall at all. Between the ground I 
stood on in 1824, and that [I took in 1828, 
there was not only no precipice, but no de- 
clivity. It was a change of position, to meet 
new circumstances, but on the same level. A 
plain tale explains the whole matter. In 
1816 | had not acquiesced in the tariff then 
supported by South Carolina. To some 
parts of it I felt and expressed great repug- 
nance. I held the same opinions in 1821. 
I said then, and say now, that, as an original 
question, the authority of Congress to exer- 
cise the revenue power, with direct reference 





* London Review, No. 4, for January, 1836, Note, 
P- 384, 
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| 


to the protection of manufactures, is a ques- 
tionable authority,—far more questionable, | 
in my judgment, than the power of internal | 
improvement. : ? P 

“With a great majority of the ene 
tives of Massachusetts, I voted against the | 
tariff of 1824, But notwithstanding our dis- | 
sent, the great states of New York, “Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Kentucky, went for the bill, and 
it passed. What then were we todo? Our 
only option was, either to fall in with this 
settled course of public policy, and accom- 
modate ourselves to it as well as we could; 
or to embrace the South Carolina doctrine, 
and talk of nullifying the statute by state in- 
terference. 

“This last alternative did not suit our 
principles, and of course we adopted the. 


fore Congress, on a proposition favourable 
to wool and woollens. We looked upon the 
system of protection as being fixed and set- 


tled. The law of 1824 remained. It had) 


gone into full operation. No man proposed 
to repeal it. But, owing to subsequent and 


unforeseen occurrences, the benefit intended | 


by it to wool and woollens had not been real- | 
ized. A measure was accordingly brought | 
forward to meet this precise deficiency. Was | 
ever any thing more reasonable? If the po- 


limits forbid us here to dwell; we shall 
therefore conclude this part of ‘our article 
with the following paragraph explaining in 
brief his sentiments on siavery :— 


“The slavery of the South has always 
| been regarded as a matter of domestic policy, 
left with the states themselves, and with 
which the federal government had nothing to 
do. Certainly, Sir, I am, and ever have been 
of that opinion. The gentleman, indeed, 
argues that slavery in the abstract is no evil. 
Most assuredly, I need not say, I differ with 
him altogether and most widely on that 
point. I regard domestic slavery as one of 
the greatest of evils, both moral and political. 
‘But. though it be a malady, and whether it 


_be curable, and if so, by w hat means; or, on 


' ; . the other hand, whether it be the viallenls im- 
former. In 1827 the subject came aguin be- | } 


medicabile of the social system, I leave it to 
those whose right and duty it is to inquire 
and to decide.”—Vol. i. p. 380. 


We have already alluded to the difference 
in the matter and complexion of these two 
volumes of speeches. It may be said, per- 
haps, that from the first we learn more of 
the ornate and ambitious orator,—from the 
second of the able and accomplished states- 
man. ‘The latter especially exhibits the ac- 


| 
| tion of Mr. Webster’s intellect employed on 


licy of the tariff laws had become established | some of the most momentous questions that 
in principle, as the permanent policy of the have agitated American society for a consi- 
government, should they not be revised and | ‘derable period; and employed at a time of 
amended and made equal, like other laws, as_ life, too, when that intellect may be sup- 
exigencies should arise, or justice require? | “posed to have reached the meridian of its 
Because we had doubted about adopting the | vigour, and to have felt and acted under the 
system, were we to refuse to cure its mani-| responsibility of a reputation already ac- 
fest defects after it became adopted, and when | quired. At no previous era, it is believed, 
no one attempted its repeal? And this, Sir,| has the field for the display of true states- 
is the inconsistency so much bruited. [had -man-like qualities been so ample, or filled 
voted against the tariff of 1824, but it passed ; ‘with so great a number of able and anxious 
and in 1827 and 1828 J voted to amend it in | | competitors. That he has acquitted himself 
a point essential to the interest of my consti-| with the highest honour in all the relations 
tuents. Could I do otherwise? Having in which he has been called upon to act his 
voted against the tariff originally, does con-| pa.t, even those who may disapprove of his 
sistency demand that I should do all in my' ‘general principles, or the particular causes 
power to maintain an unequal tariff, —bur- that he has espoused, will not readily be dis- 
densome to my own constituents in many posed to gainsay, It should be recollected, 
respects, favourable in none? 'To consis-' that whatever position Mr. Webster now oc- 
tency of this sort I lay no claim, And_' cupies in the eyes of his country, and what- 
there is another sort to which I lay as little, ever credit his contemporaries may be inclined 
and that is, a kind of consistency by which | to concede to him, have been gained solely 
persons feel themselves as much bound to} by talent and integrity. They were not won 
oppose a proposition after it has become a| in the high places of power and official sta- 
law of the land, as before? tion. It may be emphatically said of him, 
that he is not one of those who have had 

On the nature and merits of Mr. Webster’s | “greatness thrust upon them.” The period 
views in relation to the Bank cuestion, our} of his coming forward into public life was 
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somewhat against him. New England, from 
which he originally issued as a representa- 
tive, had then lost much of her former ascend- 
ency among the States, and other influences 
had grown up; nay, this state was even 
now excluded from her just participation in 
the newly-formed combinations of political 
power. “Had he been a foreigner, barely 
naturalized, he would have come forward 
with less prejudice than as a New Englander 
of talent and promise.” Notwithstanding 
these disadvantages, however, he has forced 
his way to the exalted moral position he 
now occupies in the public mind. He has 
reared the fabric of his own reputation, and 
that by appealing to no other than the popu- 
lar favour, without, at the same time, flatter- 
ing popular prejudices and passions. 

From this last consideration it may very 
reasonably be inferred that he has at times 
been in temporary disfavour with a portion 
of the American people: such has, indeed, 
been the fact; but good sense, triumphing 
over passion in the long run, has at length 
attained to a perception of the justness of his 
views, and made cheerful acknowledgment 
of his services. It has been said of the 
American government by an eminent Ameri- 
can judge, that “the centrifugal force is far 
greater than the centripetal; the danger is, 
not that we shall fall into the sun, but that 
we may fly off in eccentric orbits, and never 
return to our perihelion.” ‘The same image 
may be applied, with a greater or less degree 
of qualification, to the spirit of popular fac- 
tion; and whenever any erratic tendency of 
this kind has manifested itself,—whenever 
any disposition has appeared in the American 
people to fly off from the central element of 
their strength, their bond of union, the pro- 
visions and spirit of the constitution, Mr. 
Webster, at the risk of whatsoever unpopu- 
larity, and casting aside, equally and at once, 
all party animosities and predilections, has 
never relaxed his strenuous efforts to bring 
them back to a due sense of their dangerous 
position. The discharge of duties like this, 
in which the very heroism of politics consists, 
is the test of the true statesman; and in no- 
thing do Mr. Webster’s public character 
and course of political conduct appear in so 
dignified and commanding a light. On all 
occasions he has been the great champion of 
the constitution and laws; the supporter of 
the institutions of the country, and of its 
great and essential interests; and from his 
first appearance in public life to the present 
day, his writings may be searched in vain 


|for a single attempt to play the demagogue. 

Moreover, we here may notice as an incon- 
testable fact, that the Jackson administration, 
but for the voice of Webster and of his 
| friends, would have been left in a state of 
great weakness in the war of Nullification. 
But for him, the powerful champions of that 
doctrine, Hayne and Calhoun, and others in 
the senate of the United States, would have 
trampled the policy of the admnistration, and 
with it the supremacy of the constitution, into 
dishonourable fragments. 

Mr. Webster is a patriot as weli as an 
orator ard statesman. It would be no source 
of satisfaction to him to obtain place or in- 
fluence by succumbing to popular clamour, 
by fomenting prejudices, by sowing the seeds 
of alienation and discord among the States, 
or individual members of the community, by 
exciting the people to demolish the fabric of 
their own liberty, and by making the institu- 
tions odious in which it is organized and 
enshrined. His moral sense no less than 
his understanding revolts from all these des- 
picable sophistries, as base and treacherous. 
Suppose he had acted otherwise than he 
has done in several transactions in which he 
has borne a conspicuous part; suppose the 
power which he has employed to sustain 
and build up had been exerted to subvert and 
destroy,—we may reasonably ask, would the 
citadel of the constitutional Union have re- 
mained safe and unhurt where it now stands? 
Unquestionably, its very foundations would 
have been perilled, and, in all probability, 
eventually demolished, had he stood even a 
passive spectator of the scene ;—if certain es- 
sentially destructive, though partially popular 
doctrines, had been only left by him to do 
their work, unexposed in their real nature and 
evil tendency. 

Till very lately Mr. Webster has never 
filled any high office in the administration ; 
and herein consists, probably, one great ele- 
ment of his strength. The possession of ex- 
ecutive power is mostly enfeebling, and 
otherwise detrimental to the characters of 
even the best of public men. The influence 
of party-zeal, derived from and cherished by 
successive promotions to official station, is 
often fatal to a true statesman-like generosity 
of spirit and endeavour. The noblest aspira- 
rations of the mind after personal excellence 
are liable to be subdued and crushed beneath 
the superincumbent weight of a cold and 
lifeless routine. The prodigious rapidity 
with which revolutions in monarchial go- 
vernments proceed, is mainly caused by the 
D 
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collision brought on between men in place—| 
men raised by favour and trained in the bu-. 


reaux—and the self-formed characters, the 
men who spring fresh from the ranks of the 
people, speaking out of the fullness of gene- 


- rous hearts, and balked by no danger or la- 


bour that may surround the post of duty. 
Observe the teachings of historical experience. 
What was the result of the contest between 
the veteran but feeble minions of Charles I. 
and the great popular spirits of the Common- 
wealth? What could the accomplished cour- 
tiers who formed the cabinet of Louis XVI. 
effect against the Mirabeaus and Lafayettes ? 
The robes of office, worn too long, give a 
mincing and feeble gait to the politician: and 
though the American constitution amply pro- 
vides against the undue retention of official 
power, there is yet, we think, sufficient 
ground to justify the remark, that Mr. Web- 
star’s exemption from the trammels of au- 
thoritative station might, in all probability, be 
no inconsiderable cause of his bold and fear- 
less advocacy of whatever he deemed the 
right through good and through evil report. 
It is impossible indeed to read the works 
of Mr. Webster, and consider meanwhile the 
political position he has hitherto occupied, 
without being forcibly reminded of the ob- 
servation, that not under a democratic, any 
more than under a monarchical system, is 
the race always to the swift, or the battle to 
the strong. The highest talents and the most 
valuable services do not always command 
even there their appropriate rewards. Less 
worthy, but more accommodating spirits, in 
popular as in aristocratic institutions, carry 
off the honours and emoluments which Pro- 
vidence would seem to have designed as the 
inheritance of the most gifted, enlightened 
and trustworthy. Nor is it the less notice- 
able, while engaged in calmly analysing the 
character of Mr. Webster’s efforts, that, 
“brilliant as is his moral position, and un- 
surpassed as is his power in the senatorial 
arena, his intellect is above the contentious 
sphere of the mere partisan warfare which is 
often waged even there. It is impossible to 
repress the idea, that his largeness of view, 
his. coolness, gravity, sagacity, power of in- 
vestigation, and his dignified eloquence, could 
only act to their greatest advantage in a high 
executive sphere; in the conduct of arduous 
negotiations with foreign powers ; in dispos- 
ing of great questions of public policy ; com- 
prehending within one grand survey the va- 


rious interests of the country; infusing a] 


lofty patriotism into the people by public 





addresses, conceived and executed with real 
ability, essential force, and good sense; and 
exhibiting to foreign nations a noble speci- 
men of the sovereignty of intellect.” His 
writings are calculated to do great good, not 
only in his own country, but also in England, 
and throughout Europe. They place repub- 
lican institutions on their plain and undeni- 
able principles, and set them before us in an 
attractive and rational light. While on the 
one hand they reveal their author as the 
sworn foe of individual aggression on con- 
stitutional freedom, they exhibit him, on the 
other, as the no less strenuous adversary and 
unflinching opponent of the tyranny of the 
multitude over individual liberty. The works 
of Mr. Webster are the offspring of a mind 
and heart never led astray for a moment by 
the illusion of mere names, zealous for the 
shadow of things while the substance is 
neglected. They are the product of a more 
considerate and solid temperament ; in short, 
they are at once a splendid example of the 
type of character one would wish to see de- 
veloped under republican institutions, and an 
illustrious voucher of the power of character 
thus developed, to preserve, to adorn and to 
improve those institutions. 


THE GLORY OF GOD IN CREATION. 
BY T. MOORE. 


Tov art, O God, the life and light 

Of all this wondrous world we see : 
Its glow by day, its smile by night, 

Are but reflections caught from thee ? 
Where’er we turn, thy glories shine, 
And all things fair and bright are thine. 


When day with farewell beam delays, 
Among the opening clouds of even, 
And we can almost think we gaze 
Through golden vistas into heaven ; 
Those hues that mark the sun’s decline, 
So soft, so radiant, Lord, are thine. 


When night, with wings of stormy gloom, 
O’ershadows all the earth and skies, 

Like some dark beauteous bird, whose plume 
Is sparkling with a thousand dyes ; 

That sacred gloom, those fires divine, 

So grand, so countless, Lord, are thine. 


When youthful spring around us breathes, 
Thy spirit warms her fragrant sigh ; 

And every flower the summer wreathes, 
Is born beneath that kindling eye; 

Where’er we turn, thy glories shine, 

And all things fair and bright are thine. 
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From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 
Fragments from German Prose Writers. 
Translated by Sarah Austin. Illustrated 
with Notes. London. 1841. 


Some have experienced, and all can ima- 
gine, the pleasure of waking in a new long- 
desired country, with vague wonder and un- 
certainty how that foreign life would present 
itself, and then receiving its first greetings 
from a fair smiling figure, who presents us 
with a nosegay of unknown flowers, and 
looks our welcome to the fields they grew 
in. Such must be to many English readers 
the interest and joy imparted by this rich and 
graceful, as well as truly friendly offering; | 
which is at once a garland of fresh flowers 
and a string of lasting pearls. Perhaps no 
other prose literature but that of Greece could 


have furnished the materials of a volume at) 


once so wise, so bright, so varied ; and those 
old Hellenic books, nearer than any modern 
can be to the age of primeval awe, and com- 
bining, as no other, childish liveliness with 
mature thought, yet want some of the 
nobler, the very noblest elements of our 
Christian world, and the clear complete know- 
ledge of nature and history, which in our 
time we require, and which the Germans, be- 
yond all other people, have realized. In 
truth, resembling the Greeks far more than 
do the writers of any other nation as to ele- 
vation and fulness, they have for us the in- 
comparable merit that they are the children 
and teachers of ourown time. At all events, | 
whatever may or may not be the value of | 


German literature, it is plain that Mrs. Aus- | 


tin is, of all English persons, the one who’ 


has best succeeded i in making its worth clear | 


and pleasant to merely English readers. Mr. 
Carlyle, with his deep spirit and prophetic | 
originality, has been, and will remain we) 


suppose for ever, the great hierophant, dis-_ 


closing to prepared minds the truly divine 
wisdom of that modern Holy Land. But it 
requires to have something of a “foregone 
conclusion”.of Germanism within us, and 
much of the temper of a devout neophyte, 
to receive the infinite benefit of his teaching. 
Mrs. Austin, with the unpretending ease and 
felicity of her soft, open, womanly nature, 
interprets to all like one of themselves, in 
familiar though choice language, whatever 
can be so communicated of the Beliefs, 
Images, and Feelings, that the highest hearts 
and most creative geniuses and most sagacious 
inquirers of modern times have bestowed 


upon the world. Let us acknowledge our 
obligation by sitting beside her—it is no pain- 
ful position—in the same great school. 

Her book is one that hardly perhaps per- 
mits, and certainly does not require, any 
comment. Nor do we propose attempting 
one. But Mrs. Austin, and her and our read- 
ers, will pardon us if we make it an excuse 
for offering some remarks on the history of 
modern literature, and on the place which 
that of Germany holds among the higher pro- 
ducts of Christian Europe. “That in the last 
twenty-five years it has gained for itself a 
universal importance is plain matter of fact. 
The writings of Chateaubriand, of Byron, of 
Manzoni, have excited a wide and eager feel- 
‘ing; but none of these men, nor any of their 
| respective countrymen, have produced a work, 
the object of repeated translations and com- 
|mentaries, like the aust of Goethe. And it 
is well known that this poem does not stand 
out from the other literature of its country, 
as something different in spirit, but only as 
of greater depth and more perfect execution 
than most other German books, many of 
which, besides those of its author, are analo- 
gous to it in purpose and tendency. 

A little wider survey teaches us that, as a 
matter of European interest, the theories and 
|images of the Germans succeeded imme- 
diately to that place which had been occu- 
pied just before by the great writers of 
France; by Voltaire, and especially by 
/Rousseau. It is not only that every culti- 
vated person is expected to know something 
sages ; but 
their feelings and opinions reappear in the 
works of their most celebrated contempora- 
ries in all other countries. For instance: 
/among us, Scott and Byron had both of them 
| been anticipated i in what is most essential to 
them by German authors; though no doubt 
the Feudalism of the one, "and the Suicidism 
of the other, are more fully developed in 
them than in any foreigners by whom they 
may have been influenced. Still more re- 
markably than in poetry, the philosophical 
speculations of all Europe are daily learning 
obedience to the example of Germany. M. 
Guizot is a pupil of those deep and zealous 
schools. Cuvier was himself by birth and 
education a German. Coleridge is the genial 
interpreter of the lore, now of Kant, and now 
of Schelling. Mr. Wordsworth, who, under 
the guise of a poet is pre-eminently a high 
hortatory moralist, teaches only doctrines 
(except when eulogizing Archbishop Laud, 
&e.) which might be found long before his 
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works appeared, even more fully and vividly 
declared in all the most illustrious masters 
of our ancestral Teutonic speech. 


now wait to support it in detail. Indeed it 
will be denied, we believe, by few persons 
having a wide prospect over the world, that 
this German literature, or the state of mind 
which it expresses, has, both in extent and 
seriousness of influence, a remarkable mean- 
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middle ages, and filling them with mystic 
many-coloured glories, can be the atmo- 


sphere at once and lifeblood of a great man. 
Some parts of this statement must pass for. 
the moment without evidence, as we cannot 


ing. This, Madame de Stael perhaps rather 
wished than quite attained to recognise and 


explain. But mistaken as are many of her 
notions on the subject, and (we suppose) all 
her translations from German books, it is 


evident that she had really felt something | 


great in the minds of that country, something 


dard, and was not even included in the large 
and radiant though spotted orb of Rousseau’s 
genius. Substantially her belief has become 
that of the intelligent world; and the fear 


perhaps now is, not so much that German. 


literature may be insufficiently valued, as 
that it may be prized on wrong grounds and 
used to mistaken purposes. 

We will try to indicate some of the steps 
by which mankind moved on to the produc- 


tion of that German literature, the worth of | 


which we hold indubitable by any one who, 


after due preparation, has really searched into | 


the matter. 
The combination of urbane and courtly 
elegance with ecclesiastical power, wealth, 


‘and wisdom, produced in Italy the earliest 


modern literature that can still be called 
much more than an object of antiquarian 
study. This glory failing with the whole- 
some earnestness of the church, whose decay 


formation, did not outlive that great change 
by much more than the life of one generation. 
Tasso died before the close of the sixteenth 
century. The beauteous strength of the Ca- 
tholic times lingered longer in Spain, where 
it had been slower in unfolding itself, and 
had been invigorated and hardened by its 
long conflict against the Koran. Calderon, 
whose life filled more than the first three- 
quarters of the seventeenth century, was the 
last great Catholic poet; and we may safely 


Long before the death of Calderon, nay, 
before his birth, the bloom and richness of 
Europe had shown itself iu the remote north 
under a very different shape from those dear 
to him. His predecessor Lope, the contem- 
porary and more prosperous rival of Cervan- 
tes, was a soldier on board the Armada, 
which would have invaded England. But 
no doubt he little knew that in the cold and 
cloudy land of heretics there was then a 
burst of thought and imagination, the fame 
of which in aftertimes would far exceed his 
own. 

We had at that time among us a combina- 


tion such as existed nowhere else, of the 
that far exceeded her previous Parisian stan- 


mental freedom and social vigour of the re- 
formation, with the stateliness and strength 
of feudalism. The result was the age of 
Elizabeth and Charles—Shakspeare and 
Cromwell. It is now clear enough to all 
Europe, that the England of Shakspeare was 
one of the chief scenes in the long drama of 
the human intellect. It succeeded to the 


| splendour of Italian genius; for at this time 


German thought was merely theological, and 
France followed mainly in the same track. 
Then broke out our civil war: and literature 


thenceforth became among us a matter either 


of pedantic research, or frivolous lightness, or 


| practical utility ; not a free and beautiful out- 


pouring of the heart. The material interests 
of our commercial and parliamentary life oc- 
cupied the strongest minds so completely, 
that our lighter works were the productions 
only of second-rate men, and are, in the his- 
tory of the world, entitled to but small notice. 


In truth, there could not be any minds of a 
produced beyond the Alps the protestant re-' 


among us. 


affirm, that the world will never see another. | 


Not of course that there may not be great 
poets born Catholics, and nominally, or even 
in a certain sense sincerely such throughout 
their lives: but that the days are long past 
when the form of feeling characteristic of the 





very high order, when every thing was bar- 
tered away that makes men great: enthu- 
siasm, romance, poetry, the ideal in all de- 
partments but the useful and luxurious arts. 

Now came the turn of France, the age of 
Louis XIV. Corneille, Racine, Moliere, 
Bossuet, Pascal, and Fenelon, and at last 
Voltaire, were the representatives of a period 
in the history of their nation, analogous, 
though not similar, to that of Shakspeare, 
Spenser, Ben Johnson, Raleigh, and Bacon, 
They gave to modern literature 
a clearness, precision, and obvious symmetry, 
which it had never possessed before; and 
then they died: though, Voltaire, indeed, 
with his eighty years, lived over into a to- 
tally new epoch. This later day may be 
called that of the French revolution in facts, 
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that of the German revolution in ideas: two! when all else had passed away, the religious 
great changes closely but not very definably poetry of Milton rose as the peal of a single 
connected, in their causes as well as in their | organ over the tomb of Cromwell, amid the 
dates. By the German period of ideas, we lutes and drinking-songs and oaths of Charles 
mean one in which the imagination had far the Second’s court. 
wider and deeper aims, and speculative in-| In fact, in the Stuart portion of this hun- 
quiry a much more serious and more com- dred years, though much of learned culture, 
prehensive character, than in the preceding poetic impulse, and high-born dignity still 
French epoch; which, however, had also remained, the materializing commercial ten- 
bequeathed to its successor more of know- dencies were gradually gaining the dominion 
ledge, elegance, system, and conscious clear- which they have now so long boasted; and 
ness, than had been attained by England in’ were then far more strikingly accompanied 
her greatest age. | than in later times, by that somewhat hard 
It may be remarked, that as Tasso lived and narrow, but still noble theological dog- 
after the Reformation, (died 1595,) and was matism, which is the only higher kind of 
contemporary with Shakspeare and Spenser,! power that in recent times seems ever to 
so Milton (died 1674) might have seen every | have allied itself with the activity of Anglo- 
one of those great writers of the age of Louis Saxon trade. Those puritan wars were only 
XIV., except by much the latest as well as_ the fierce transition to the orderly, stiff, pro- 
longest-lived, Voltaire: and similarly Rous- | | saic, aldermanic form of. national life, which 
seau, (died 1778,) on the whole certainly the | has prevailed in this country ever since. 
deepest and grandest of the French men Of this state of existence the explanation 
genius, saw, though he knew nothing of, the seems to be, that trade, diffusing wealth and 
great outburst in Germany, when Winkel-|a certain (strictly limited) intelligence, se- 
mann, Lessing, and Klopstock, led the way | cures what is sometimes called freedom ; that 
for Herder, Goethe, Kant and Schiller. In’ is, representative government; and gives the 
each case there was one memorable chrono-| character of more or less shrewd and solid, 
logical link between the departing and the but very unheroic men of business, io the 
coming period of human strength. mass of the community. On the other hand, 
Having thus cast a hasty glance at the! all serious human action develops the need 
mere succession, in order of time, of these | of a moral law by which it may be governed. 
great movements, it may be worth consider-| But mere practical life only seeks to have 
ing what were the predominant circumstances | this law made as definite as possible, and en- 
affecting the intellectual character of each forced by the extremest sanction; and hence 
country as shown in its literature. | rejects as dangerous all scientific 1 inquiry into 
England, in the hundred years that fol- | human duties and destinies, and shuns all 
lowed the accession of Elizabeth, was more | question of the coherence and completeness 
alive with various hopeful energy than it has | of its creed, provided only that it be applica- 
ever been since. In physical prosperity, en-| ble and positive. We must take into account 
terprise of all kinds, in stirring thought, | also the political weight of what is once es- 
poetic freedom and greatness, and moral fer- tablished; and hence the repugnance on the 
vour and heroic conscientiousness, all com- ‘part of constituted authorities to intellectual 
bined, no similar period in the history of any | movement, except within a very definite 
nation has ever excelled this. Perhaps there sphere. The road is made, the toll-gates 
have never been two generations in any | settled, money paid at them with grumbling, 
country comparable to these. In point of | but without resistance : what wonder that all 
mere date, Spenser, Bacon, Sidney, Shak-| concerned, from trustees down to stone- 
speare, and Raleigh, might have been bro- | breakers, feel a sincere public-spirited wi a 
thers; and Hobbes, Milton, Jeremy Taylor,|cion of plans for new visionary railroads ? 
Strafford, Hampden, and Cromwell, were the | And these latter once established, as naturally 
contemporaries of their sons. Down to the! join the remains of the old turnpike interest 
restoration of Charles 1]—the end of this’ to vilify the chimera of superseding all roads 
extraordinary age—feudal splendour, com- whatever by the use of wings, seven-league 
mercial activity, rural freedom, catholic au-| boots, or any other transcendental furniture. 
thority, and biblical zeal, seemed all blended On the other side, in behalf of men’s nobler 
and balanced ; the rich and golden life of the | tendencies, little is to be said in this case: 
earlier half of the century gradually yielding but that knowledge even in the weary greedy 
to the sterner subsequent forces; till at last, multitude has a certain weak expansiveness ; 
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and the wealth which brings leisure and lux- 
ury to the few will also ask for intellectual 
amusement, and will generally let some of 
the gilding of sofas, and chiffoniers overflow 
on the frames of pictures and the covers of 
books. Which helps to man’s higher culture 
we are far from denying, though it may be 
doubted whether they are quite all-sufficient. 

In this state of things, then, we are sure to 
find, 1. An endless repetition of moral and 
religious commonplaces for practical use; 2. 
An infinite bustle of political discussion 
adapted to the comprehension of all, and 


therefore to that of the least comprehensive; | 
3. Scientific inquiries into “ matter and mo-| 


tion,” such as can be at all connected with 
money-making; 4. Frivolous literature in a 
perpetual succession of novelties, made for 
to-day and gloriously independent of to- 
morrow. But under none of these heads 
could we expect to find any thing deeper in 
meaning or wider in survey than an enlight- 
ened public can relish. Little could be 
hoped of true and energetic originality. And 
genius itself, which comes from Heaven and 
cannot be prevented by the happiest mecha- 
nization of man, would hardly break out ex- 
cept either in some loose and loud subser- 
viency to the multitude; or with fainthearted 
dishonest adherence to the letter of what is 
orthodox; or by mad revolt, as in melodious 
Shelley, against nature and necessity, no less 
than laws and men. 

In France, after the long confusion of civil 
wars reaching down far later into their his- 
tory than those of our middle ages, we find 
social life, and literature which embellished 
it, assuming under Louis XIV. an elegance, 
finish, and festal splendour previously un- 
known in Europe. Every thing became neat, 
and much magnificent; but still, after the 


forms, with reason itself appearing only in 
the shape of etiquette. Yet the robust free 
life of feudalism more or less survived, and 
showed itself in the characters of many of 
the marshals and nobles,—now plainly, for 
instance, in the Duc de St. Simon—and even 
in the writings of the great authors, though 
under somewhat rigid control, and with a 
rather obsequious decorum. Literature had 
its pedantic unproductive side in colleges 
and monasteries, but, as a public fashionable 
matter, was fitted to the luxurious tastes of a 
court and nobility. The middle classes, long 
before so powerful in England, had not yet 
in France risen into importance. Hence the 
prevailing books had neither the plain ser- 
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viceable utility of our common moral disqui- 
sitions, nor their careless manner, any more 
than the brave liberality and largeness of our 
Elizabethan age. It was evidently proper 
that pains should be bestowed on what was 
meant to amuse and instruct a great king and 
his highborn nobles. Then too, and long 
after, very little was to be gained by copy- 
right from the public; so that a terse and 
concise style, in harmony with the mental 
clearness and compactness of the race, very 
naturally came to characterize the produc- 
tions of Racine and Bossuet. The colleges 
and ecclesiastical authorities, with their po- 
pish traditions and rich endowments, helped 
to secure elegant culture and finish. But 
their influence, and the tastes of a court, were 
alike opposed to any meddling with first 
principles, and the main elements of all high 
knowledge were required to be merely taken 
for granted. ‘These writers show, perhaps, 
better than any others in the history of the 
world, how far it is possible to go in the ab- 
sence of very varied natural life, and of deep 
and free philosophy. The genius of Moliere 
rose above the pitch of his contemporaries, 
and in spite of seeming destiny, made him a 
great original painter of life and a worthy 
companion of Montaigne and Rabelais, who 
had preluded, somewhat as Chaucer among 
us, to the glories of a later age. His Mi- 
santrope is more truly Shakspearian, more 
simply, deeply drawn from the realities of 
the human soul, than any thing we have 
seen of the professedly Shakspearian school 
now shedding blood by pailsful on the Pa- 
risian stage. This play in fact anticipates 
Rousseau, and stands in a very singular rela- 
tion between “ Hamlet” and “ Faust;” and in 
like manner Tartuffe strikes the key-note of 


much that most distinguishes Voltaire. 
manner of courts, all in clear pre-appointed | 


This author of Zaire and Zadig, with all 
his bold scepticism, seems only a vigorous 
and progressive survivor of the age of Louis 
XIV. He himself hints not obscurely his 
claim to be the Euripides in a triad of 
which Corneille and Racine formed the ear- 
lier pair. Sentimental emotion and all the 
refinements of a pleasant life had been the 
main objects of the authors whose Parnassus 
was Versailles. Even the state preachers 
spoke of death and judgment with ceremo- 
nious grace, as if to make the Christian pul- 
pit contribute its share to the polished enter- 
tainments of the court. And they, and all 
their lettered compeers, seemed to give up a 
tithe of their worldly amusements in obe- 
dience to the church, by way of securing a 
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continuance of the remainder in a future life. 
Voltaire had spirit and shrewdness to contest 
the claims of the bishops, for even the frag- 
ment which alone they asked. By fifty years 
of multiform resistance, he made his protest 
good, and at last had all France with him. 

But in the main, while disputing the com- 
mands of the hierarchy, he obeyed without an 
audible murmur two other recognised pow- 
ers; the laws of the state, and the rules of 
social custom. Rousseau arose, and rebelled 
also against these. Voltaire had mostly 
aimed only at relieving the world from a 
priesthood and a faith ; letting it last in other 
respects as it was. Rousseau insisted that 
men must have a belief, though a reformed 
one; and that this reform ought to extend to 
their political constitutions,—nay, to all their 
habits, tastes, and practical convictions. If, 
as we ought, we leave out of view whole 
masses of inane egotism and dialectical para- 
dox, we must own that he combined in his 
wonderful genius the most impassioned af- 
fection and the most earnest reason; and, 
with all his faults, was more than any man 
the precursor and representative of the great 
intellectual revolution which had begun in 
Germany before his death, and has extended 
more or less to all Europe. 

To Germany, our final object, we now 
come. It is certainly at first sight a very 
singular fact that its literature, from the Re- 
formation for more than two centuries on- 
wards, was almost wholly either of a scho- 
lastic or commonplace character. Theologi- 
cal, antiquarian, nay, speculative books, there 
were in abundance; and the great, truly en- 
cyclopedic, name of Leibnitz, has hardly a 
superior among modern scientific thinkers. 
There were also many works of a practical 
kind for the people. 
eminence, writing classical books in German 
on matters of general, not purely academic. 
interest, there was not one till less than a 
hundred years ago. The want of high and 
universal worth in German literature, must 
have been decided enough and known to 
be so, when Robertson dared confess, with 
no particular appearance of shame, that he 
had written the history of Charles V. with- 
out being able to read the language of that 
country which Charles ruled as emperor; 
the language, by his use of which, Luther in 
Charles’s reign revolutionized Europe. 

The slow maturity of German thought is, 
on consideration, intelligible enough. In the 
first place, all the other highly civilized parts 
of Europe were at one time ruled by Rome, 





But of men of lasting | 





and retained always some strong traces of 
classical culture. In England, indeed, all 
Roman refinement seems to have been swept 
away by the northern invaders; and it is the 
only part of Europe, once Latin, where this can 
be said to have been the case. But our Nor- 
man conquerors, succeeding to the Saxons and 
Danes, came to us from France, where they 
had learnt a language of itself half Latin, and 
many arts and tastes derived from the same 
noble source. The subsequent long and 
close connexion of our sovereigns, nobility, 
and clergy, with the more enlightened coun- 
try they sprang from, had an evident and 
great effect upon Britain. Here then, was 
one means of knowledge and humanity al- 
most entirely wanting to the Germans. 
Hence, perhaps, mainly it is that in modern 
times the German courts displayed but little 
sensibility for intellectual pleasures, till in- 
fluenced in the eighteenth century by the 
example of France. 

Secondly, of the great European countries, 
Germany is by far the most inland. Spain 
and Italy are almost insular ; we are entirely 
so; even France has a land frontier on but 
one and a half of its four sides; while Ger- 
many is open to the sea on but a portion of 
its northern boundary, and the greater part 
of that sea-coast looks to the landlocked and 
remote Baltic. Hence, there were not the 
natural causes prevailing over all the west 
of Europe for the growth of a wealthy and 
quick-witted commercial class. And thus 
neither courtly nor mercantile refinement 
arose as early as in Latinized and maritime 
countries. Rude nobles and poor serfs com- 
posed the people of Germany, long after 
polished aristocracies and rich intelligent 
burghers had filled other lands with graceful 
arts, and brought forth the various national 
literatures of the modern world. 

Thirdly, the religious wars caused in Ger- 
many by the Reformation, filled the whole 
following century, and did not end till the 
middle of the seventeenth. In France, where 
civilization was already far more advanced, 
they occupied but a few years ; and in Eng- 
land nothing of the kind occurred till after 
our greatest intellectual age, and then only 
disturbed six or seven years, and hardly in- 
terfered at all with the progress of the coun- 
try in the arts of peace. 

These considerations may help to explain 
the fact that Germany, after occupying almost 
the whole of Roman Europe, and placing 
her sons on all its chief thrones, and then 
inventing the’ printing-press and bringing 
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forth Luther, was yet left far behind by 
England, France, Italy, and Spain, in the 
elaboration of that free, varied, and beautiful 
modern culture, which, in recent times, it 
has more completely appropriated and _ per- 
fected than any of its rivals. 

But perhaps the very causes which retarded 
the efflorescence of Germany, also secured 
that the flowers when at last disclosed should 
be more abundant and richer. For what was 
it but the strength, depth, uncommercial quiet 
and solidity of the nation, that brought out 
the Reformation among them. And were 
not these the virtues which two centuries 
after, fashioned themselves into the Lessings, 
Goethes, and Kants? What but the absence 
of political centralization, the division of 
Germany into many states, so long gave up 
the country to wars for religion, which must 
have ended far sooner had the land, like 
France and England, been under one govern- 
ment? And this very plurality of states and 
capitals, with their courts and universities, 
has been among the most obvious and cer- 
tain causes of that wide-spread, varied, un- 
shackled intelligence, which the  torpid 
priestly colleges of England, and the single 
tyrannical metropolis of France, have alike, 
though in such different ways, prevented in 
their respective countries. 

This slight, though we believe accurate 
sketch of a great subject, may possibly seem 
imperfect for want of any statement why it 
is that Spain and Italy have done nothing in 
modern times at all comparable to the intel- 
lectual achievements of the three principal 
northern countries. To this difficulty, also, 
something like a plausible answer can be 
furnished. It is not because they have had 
no protestant reformation, or, as in France, 
a revolution of equivalent energy. For we 
must still discover why this has not taken 
place. The explanation appears to be as to 
Spain, that the long struggle against the 
Moors made hatred of heresy the one se- 
rious passion of the people, and thus gave 
them up more entirely than any other Eu- 
ropeans into the hands of their clergy. Then 
the possession of America rendered the sove- 
reign independent of the nation. And thus 
king and priest, the natural and reasonable 
representatives of the highest forms of social 
life, obtained and used the power to extin- 
guish all national force and health, in slow, 
shameful decay. Fire, indeed, remained 
under the ashes, and at last has burst out; 
nor, we trust, will the blaze be quenched 
again, 
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In Italy the mischief sprang from other 
causes. ‘The consolidation of the great mo- 
narchies of France, Austria, and Spain, sur- 
rounded that country with neighbours too 
strong for her divided force to encounter. 
Her physical structure made it easy to attack 
her in detail and hard for her to rally round 
any centre. The power of the bishop of 
Rome, inherited from the old civil pre-emi- 
nence of that city, set apart one portion of 
the peninsula under a consecrated rule with 
which it was impossible for the other states 
to coalesce. Thus inwardly distracted, nay 
cloven, and alternately overpowered and par- 
celled into small despotisms by one or other 
of her neighbours, Italy too sank into a lan- 
guid imbecility which only now and then 
utters some detached phrase, recalling her 
former and still latent strength. Had Rome 
been governed by any sort of temporal ruler, 
he would gradually, no doubt, have united 
all the other Italian states; and then, in con- 
fidence of national dignity, every individual 
citizen would have risen into higher life. 
But the anomaly of a superannuated old cler- 
gyman governing, in the name of God and 
of the Fisherman, the former capital of the 
civilized world, was itself enough to make it 
impossible that in modern times he should 
extend a dominion the foundation of which 
was thus equivocal. 

Taking up our former inquiry into the 
history of the German mind,—what seems 
most peculiar to that nation, among all those 
of Europe, is the number and strength of the 
universities, and at the same time their free- 
dom from ecclesiastical trammels. The na- 
ture of the land itself with reference to com- 
merce and other particulars, the kinds of 
government and the political divisions, the 
diversities of religion established in the 
several sections, the national character with 
its deep and steady fire, and the tranquillity 
and seriousness of its social habits, all these 
are important points. But as discriminating 
Germany from the other great European 
countries, there is, we think, not one nearly 
so significant and productive a fact as this of 
the existence of a great number of bodies of 
men selected for their eminence as thinkers, 
and set apart to think, and permitted to de- 
clare their thoughts with perfect, or nearly 
perfect, freedom. 

We see at this instant an Oxford professor, 
of unquestioned piety, nearly worried to 
death for controverting or supporting (we 
forget which) St. Thomas Aquinas. A Ger- 
man may proclaim his agreement with Plato, 
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Spinoza, or Shaftesbury, and his disregard | literature no doubt, which lies before us and 


of all the Fathers and all the Reformers ; and 
in all probability, if he shows sincerity and | 
genius in doing so, will gain an increased 
salary, the cross of an order, and a larger | 
body of pupils. It is not very difficult to’ 
perceive which plan is the more likely to 
make profound philosophical inquirers. 

In England and Italy, even in France down 
to the Revolution, there was neither any such 
abundance of institutions for the highest 
knowledge, nor any such liberty in those 
existing. Accordingly, in these three coun- 
tries it has been almost exclusively in phy-| 
sical science, in matters only remotely con-_ 
nected with theological dogma, and therefore 
exempt from its control, that there has been 
any steady conjoint progress, any recognised 


independence of inquiry, and a deference in | 
the government for the opinion of the most | 


competent. 
been memorably otherwise. 


In Germany alone has the case 


an organization of men’s highest interests | 


and tendencies, neither crushed by the jea- 
lousy of civil rulers, nor perverted by eccle- 
siastics to serve the purposes—most impor- 
tant no doubt, but not alone important—of 
their profession. Perhaps it would not be 
too much to say, that as the representative 
institutions of England and America are gra- 


dually being adopted by all the civilized 





world as the best instruments for arranging 


men’s outward and material concerns, so the | 
day must come when the intellectual pro-| 
gress of mankind will stop, or something | 
like the German universities be every where | 


established, and endowed with at least as | 


healthy and noble a freedom as has been al- 
lowed in those bodies. In that country— 
poor as Germany is, compared with England 


and France—there may now probably be, 


found the greater part of the generous know- 
ledge and earnest meditation extant on earth. 
But Oxford and Cambridge, with perhaps 
more wealth than all the German professors 
together, certainly do not contain six men 
who have added a jot to human knowledge, 
except in the physical sciences, and not more 
than two or three, if so many, whose names 
Europe has ever heard of in any department. 
The monastic spirit of these establishments 
cannot be expected to produce better fruits ; 
and we must rather pity than blame the in- 
dividual men, the victims of a system that 
they fancy themselves bound to defend. 

As the total result of these causes and re- 
volutions on the banks of the Rhine and 
Elbe, what do we find? A modern German 





around us, and is studied as the modern 
French and modern Italian by those who 
have a taste for polite accomplishments. 
Something more, however, there is than this. 
These German books are not merely in a 
language of their own, but have a whole 


| physiognomy and character, distinct, origi- 


nal; not only very unlike either our own or 
any other writings, but also perhaps of a 
deeper, wider kind. 

What then, we would ask, is the word— 
for there must be one—which more nearly 
than all others expresses the specific charac- 
ter of the more celebrated German writers 
during the last half or three-quarters of a 
century? Let us try some of the more 
popular solutions : 

Is it homeliness? 

No, they are not more homely than Gold- 


smith, or Crabbe, or Walter Scott; not more 
We find there | 


even than Theocritus or Homer. But they 
combine homeliness with a higher somewhat, 
which we hardly find elsewhere in this con- 
nexion. 

Is it affectionateness ? 

Scarcely this either; though it is true that 
their philosophers recognise, and their poets 
delineate, a warmth and fulness of the feel- 
ings, and not merely of the passions, such as 
other modern writers do not attempt except 


in spasms of sentimental exaggeration. But 


this is not universal in these foreign works, 
and is not peculiar to them: Shakspeare and 
Cervantes, Dante, Boccaccio, and Montaigne, 
abound in the same tone, which is also the 
familiar music of much of the ancient class- 
ical literature. 

Is it then mysticesm ? 

Surely in no sense of the word can this 
be found in the greater part of the poems of 
Goethe and Schiller. Popularly speaking, 
the word means nothing but obscurity ; which, 
except so far as every thing worth under- 
standing requires pains to understand it, is as 
little a fault of the German writers, exclud- 
ing Novalis, as of any in all literature. A 
mystic is properly a man who does not seek 
to bring his own higher feelings and convic- 
tions into as much intellectual clearness as 
they are capable of, but loves the solemn 
gloom of indistinct emotion too well to ap- 
proach it with conscious reflection. In this 
sense there are perhaps no men having a 
deep faith of heart so little chargeable with 
mysticism as the more eminent of the Ger- 
man philosophers and even poets. 

Is it, then, perhaps the opposite of mysti- 
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eism, reflection, which distinguishes these 
men from the guides of other nations? 

This, more nearly than any of the other 
characteristics we have tried, might seem to 
fulfil the purpose. M. Guizot has somewhere 
stated it as the blame of German literature, 
that reflection is too prominent and general 
in its productions; that there is not a suffi- 
ciently clear, direct representation, of the 
outward realities of life. But though there 
is more of large and accurate meditation in 
these works than in any other contemporary 
master-pieces, neither can this be styled their 
main distinction. We find it indeed as a 
most important element in their poetic 
works. But it cannot, at all events, charac- 
terize their philosophy ; for that must always 
be entirely and purely reflective; and to say 
that one philosophy is more so than others, 
is merely to pronounce it the best. But 
neither is it, though conceivably of course it 
might be, the chief singularity of other than 
their philosophical treatises. There is in the 
mere descriptive department, in verbal land- 
scape-painting, and the like, a clearness, 
completeness, and conciseness in much of 
the writing of these men—as Goethe and 
Tieck, for instance—to which we can find 
no parallel elsewhere : and in these two, and 
Schiller and Jean Paul, a true, free exhibition 
of varieties and greatnesses of human cha- 
racter, of shades and depths of emotion, which 
reflective thought could never have revealed 
to any man who had not either felt them in 
his heart before his head took notice of 
them, or found them in human life before he 
generalized them into a theory. 

Shall we then enlarge our phrase, and say 
that it is knowledge in general in which they 
excel ? 

In this also there is much plausibility. If 
we look at their speculative writers, there is 
an extent of survey, a mastery over the theo- 
ries that all ages and countries have produced, 
and the facts that these theories were de- 
signed to explain, such as no school among 
any other people has had the least preten- 
sion to. Indeed, directly to translate, or 
indirectly to borrow from these men, is suf- 
ficient to obtain in other parts of Europe, and 
eminently among us, the somewhat danger- 
ous repute of engaging deeply in the strangest 
of forbidden pursuits—the black art of think- 
ing. It is also an unquestionable fact, that 


their poets have had an acquaintance with 
philosophic speculation, with the theory of 
criticism, with the history of the fine arts, 
and with various languages and literatures, 
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such as could hardly be found among those 
of most other countries. But neither can 
this be what constitutes the clearly-felt dif- 
ference between this and rival literatures. 
The difference is one too deep and funda- 
mental for mere book-knowledge, however 
large and various, to explain. The whole 
view of life, and all the little unconscious 
turns of feeling that meet us in every page 
of their imaginative writings, spring from a 
far other root than that either of our popular 
bravura writing, or of encyclopedic learning. 

Do we come any nearer our object in try- 
ing if culture will satisfy the sphinx ? 

So it may seem, for cudiure includes many 
of the elements that we have already found 
in the great fact before us. Yet neither will 
this quite succeed. For culture will do 
every thing for man but give him the origi- 
nal capacity on which it most successfully 
works. If culture were all, how far had a 
Voltaire been above a Shakspeare, a Gray 
before a Burns,a Mengs beyond a Correggio, 
a Dugald Stewart ahead of a Spinoza! All 
which is much the reverse of true. 

We require something from which—grant- 
ing the due circumstances—culture, know- 
ledge, and reflection, clearness and liveliness 
of painting, the seriousness that will to care- 
less eyes appear mysticism, the aflectionate- 
ness that fills a life and book with warmth, 
and the homeliness which is the proof of 
real interest in all the forms and conditions 
of human nature, must, as water from its 
fountain, rise and be manifest. And there is 
one power in man which, with proper quali- 
ties of other kinds, and under favouring in- 
fluences, will produce all that and every 
other good thing. There is but one. It is 
Earncstness of heart. This we do conceive 
to be the grand fontal characteristic of the 
better German writings, as compared with 
those that other nations have brought forth 
during these last three-score years and ten. 

Here, perhaps, we might fitly stop. For 
where men have equal natural gifts, and 
equal circumstances, Earnestness is all that 
makes the difference. As to gifts, the ‘Teu- 
tonic race are, in force, fire, and clearness, 
the masters of the modern world; being in- 
deed the conquerors of it all, and founders of 
its medieval Christian life. Their circum- 
stances, as already we have partly seen, are 
not in later times less favourable, but rather 
more so than those of other countries: for 
they are in good measure exempt from all- 
confusing commercial bustle; and do not 
shrink under the tyranny of one huge fever- 
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ish drunken metropolis; and are amply pro-| Many again have stepped more lightly over 
vided with seats of free thought—at once our toilsome earth in the presence of the bold 
cause, result, proof, and furtherance of this | shadows evoked from the past by Scott. All 
faithful national earnestness. Other things | these living hearts, varied as are their habits 
being equal, or even not grossly unequal, the | and outward interests, will find leaders of 
most earnest people will be the wisest, most | ‘their pilgrimage, such as all earth beside 
melodious, most creative; and this is what | does afford, in the great men of modern 
we esteem the Germans to be as shown in| Germany. 
their modern books. | There is one quality of those modern 
In France all or most that is loudly writ- German writers which, it may be as well to 
ten, and similarly spoken, seems designed for | | warn unprepared readers, will strike them 
instant effect on a vehement gregarious race. | with wonder and perhaps with fear. This is 
Nearer ourselves we see much of a litera-_ nothing but that freedom to which we have 
ture more for household use, and regarded | before adverted. ‘he greater of those men 
mainly as a convenience for the domestic have used their fine and robust faculties in 
soul. Each country also shares in the bless- | looking at life and nature for themselves; not 
ings characteristic of the other,and Germany | in order to escape from duty, but to fulfil it 
in turn has enough of the same froth and | more abundantly and on a larger scale than 
dregs as its neighbours. But it has begotten | custom would prescribe. There is nothing 
all the greatest masters of thought produced | more common than the sight of persons, the 
in Europe since the time of Rousseau; and | despair of moralists in all ages, the fools 
Tieck and Schelling are still alive to repre- named in Scripture, who throw off a burden 
sent in the flesh a literature, which for com- | which they are too weak to bear bravely, 
pass, loftiness, and enduring beauty, for all | and disown whatever is high and pure within 
that Earnestness must in our modern world | them that they may sink into inert mean 
attempt and realize, is quite unlike almost any | falseness and brutishness. But there is an- 
thing that either we or our nearest neigh- | other revolt against popular rules and laws 
bours can boast of. of opinion, having a very different aim from 
Happily for us no great European nation | this. ‘The weak man, to get rid of his load, 
has so close a relation as ourselves to these} will cut off the arms to which it is tied, and 
sons of the weird northern Muses. We may | maim his powers to escape his obligations ; 
iargely gain by using those rights of kindred | but the strong man who refuses to “carry 
which they have been always proud to insist | coals” at the bidding of others, claims only 
on. For in varied tones and utterances—of |to choose his own load, and will bear wil- 
calm reflection, of dramatic personation, of | lingly and with painful fidelity a far heavier 
lyric enthusiasm, of epic and idyllic narra-| one than the public opinion which he dis- 
tive—they teach us that our human life is | obeys would have dared to lay on him. No 
not only, as it must always be, a course of | taskmaster would have made those women, 
hard toil and a mixture of broken joys and| who carried forth their husbands as their 
sharp sorrows, but full of a divine meaning, | most precious commodities, submit to a bur- 
and capable of immortal good. With deep den half so weighty. And thus it is with all 
meditative wisdom, and in forms of many-| who engage seriously in the task of life. 
coloured beauty, they set before us a lesson} Freely they choose, and freely perform, a 
which England much needs, but is also most | work beyond the compass of «ll legal injunc- 
worthy to learn. Our coarse mechanical} tions. For freedom is found at last to be 
strength is mingled with a rich and strong | nothing else but the willing choice of those 
element of conscience, humanity, and un-| conditions which enable our best, most la- 
wearied hope, but all tortured into maimed | borious powers, to exert themselves for the 
shapes, and wrapped in thick gloom. We} fittest ends. And this is the freedom to- 
may again help towards the recovery both of | wards which every noble soul feels, toils, 
light and beauty among the men who still} and bleeds, as towards its native and only 
gloriously consecrate the soil we first sprang | vital element, as the plant to light and air, 
from. There are many of us who delight in| the fish out of the net into the fresh un- 
the manifold glowing world of Shakspeare ; | bounded water. This victorious effort it is, 
others who have felt the tones of eternal | which glorifies more or less every truly great 
truth in the slow chant of Wordsworth, in| man; and above all in modern times, those 
some piercing lyric phrase of Coleridge, and | of Germany; whose names we constantly 
in the sweet bewildered wail of Shelley.| hear connected with the charge of irreligion, 
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licentiousness, and whatever of horrible that! Jean Paul Richter Tieck 
stupid tongues can devise to ring in stupid 2 Stolbergs F. A. Wolf 
ears. As if profane irreverence, and mad 2 Schlegels Voss 
self-willed resistance to reason, could ever; 2 Humboldts Niebuhr 
be the characteristic tendency of thoughtful,, Novalis Savigny. 


humane, and imaginative minds. There is a'| 





Three of these illustrious men—one Stol- 


freedom far unlike that of the escaped con- berg,one Schlegel,and Winkelmann—became 
vict, and consisting not in doltish disobedi-' catholics; the last, it is said, from mere con- 
ence, but in the sacred and serene obedience venience; the former two, no doubt, with 
of love to the highest rule of duty we can’ entire sincerity. We might, perhaps, have 
find within us. Not such is the freedom se- added Werner, the dramatic poet, as to the 
cured by Magna Chartas, and acts of settle-| purity of whose motives in the same change 
ment that guard us from the tyranny of | there seems to be no cause for doubt. But 
kings, but leave us under the yoke of our even these converts, all except Winkelmann 
next door neighbour’s eyes and our news- but second-rate among the great, were formed 


writer’s pen. Neither is there any such. 
liberty to be obtained by the most Uiligent 
compliance with all the precepts of ethics’ 
and theology, in which the heart and strength 
of a man may be as much confined, as his 
body if it were chained in a locked church. | 
Divine commandments are but the com-| 
mandments of divines for him who does not | 
feel that in compliance with them is the only 
liberation of his soul from death. A man 
who does not feel this may be gravely 
wrong, but will not get himself right by 
tying himself to the letter in which he finds 
no spirit. The freedom of an earnest mind 
brings with it laws as strict and holy as any 
in the pentateuch or the canons, but also has 
tenfold strength for the performance of the 
only work on earth really worthy a man. | 
All the rest is the routine of a scourged and | 
hoodwinked heart. Political freedom is a 
great blessing; but there is a still better kind 
known only to the good and wise, and of 
which Schiller and Fichte and their com- 





in the comparative freedom of protestant 
doctrine. Of the others, many, perhaps 
nearly all, were very far from what we com- 
monly call orthodoxy—that is, from believ- 
ing that the creeds of the reformers three 
hundred’ years ago, or any one such docu- 
ment, contains the whole and nothing but 
the truth, as to man’s spiritual constitution 
and destiny. But though mostly heretics in 
the eyes of synods and consistories, and of 
our bench of bishops, they were generally 
far more completely removed from any alle- 
giance to the doctrine of the schoolmen or to 
that of the fathers ; and the mere artistic and 
romantic adiniration felt by some of them for 
the times of legend and miracle, was only 
similar in kind to that which they cherished 
for the mythological beauty of early Greece, 
and even of ancient India. Except the two 
or three persons just mentioned, whose his- 
tory is not very hard of explanation, there 
was not one of these men who would not 
rather have sacrificed his life than the liberty 








peers are teachers and examples, such as_ of believing and feeling for himself in con- 
Europe for near two centuries had hardly formity with the promptings of his own soul, 
seen. /and with the spirit of the times that he be- 

Connected, not very remotely, with this longed to. If we remember that more than 
matter of spiritual freedom, is the remarkable eighteen millions of the Germans are catho- 
fact that while, of the population of Germany, | lics, this protestant consent of all their 
considerably more than lialf are ae: strongest, deepest, and most genial minds, is 
every man who has gained an immortal fame | perhaps as significant a fact as any that his- 
in that country as a thinker, was born and tory presents. Not that it portends any 
bred a protestant. As to the right of the, triumph of Exeter Hall over the Vatican, and 
greater number of the following names to ap-| the Prayer-book over the Missal, but that it 
pear in the list, there can be but one opinion, | exhibits the emancipation of all truly great 








Leibnitz Goethe minds from the bondage of all dead tradi- 
Frederick II, Schiller tions, by whatever name they may be trum- 
Lessing Kant peted. 

Winkelmann Fichte Strange, moreover, as it may seem, with all 
Klopstock Schelling their heterodoxy, there are not above five or 
Herder Hegel six in our whole list whose writings do not 
Wieland Eichhorn indicate a far nobler, purer feeling of religion 
F. H, Jacobi Johannes Muller | and of duty, than can be found in our Paleys 
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and Watsons, and scores of well-reputed cor- 
rect British theologians. 

We have already stated, that in our view 
their most remarkable quality, and indeed the 
root of all their merit, is moral earnestness. 
It has also been pointed out that this Ear- 
nestness is combined with, or seen to issne in, 
a Freedom, of which the serious minds among 
us have in general but little conception. If 
now we further atiempt to mark by one ex- 
pression the idea which pervades this litera- 
ture, and the consciousness of which all 
sympathizing readers must more or less ob- 
scurely derive from it, this may be called the 
WORTH OF MAN. 

This Worth it is which we find exhibited 
in each of the three great forms assumed by 
the genius of the Germans—in History, Phi- 
losophy, and Poetry. History displays the 
facts of humana nature; philosophy, the prin- 
ciples that the facts rise frou and express ; 
poetry, the symbols in which the principles 


are illustrated, and the facts more coipendi- 


ously aud vividly reproduced. In all these 
departments alike, the Worth of Man, tie 
fellow-feeling that we owe, and the labour 
that the construction of our life reqnives and 
deserves, are shown with a setiled strength 
and complete beauty far beyond the pitch of 
any other writings we know but those of the 
Greeks, and superior even to them in depth 
and compass. We do not forget Dante and 
Ariosto, Cervantes and Calderon, Shakspeare 
and Milton; but among the Germans we 
have a whoie literature, and not merely 
one or two great minds—we have vast re- 
gions of philosophy and hisiory almost un- 
known, and altogether unsurveyed, by any 
other nation. ‘And even their poets, being 
much the latest that the world has produced 


with any thing like equal powers, have, 


though certainly not an absolute superiority 
to all their predecessors, yet an extent of 
knowledge, and above all, a suitableuess for 
us in this age, which earlier ones could not 
possibly be endowed with. 

But in history and philosophy (i. e. what 
is commonly called metaphysics) the high- 


er dignity with which man appears than | 


that which our popular authors allow him, is 
far more strikingly manifest. The ancient 


world especially has been as good as recon- | 


quered for us from waste darkness by the 


race of scholars, with Wolf, the critic of | 


Homer, at their head, whose works are be- 
ginning, either by vague rumour or small sam- 
ples, to make their way into England. Nie- 
buhr, at least, we all know has reconstructed 


1 


for us that old, stern, half-Etruscan Rome, 
which had lain so long buried under the ruins 
of her own later etapire, aad chronicled only 
in supernaiural, that is unnatural, legends. 
To him Man, as he trod five-and-twenty cen- 
turies ago the banks of the obscure and 
marshy Tiber, was still so venerable and dear 
an image, that a whole laborious life might 
be well spent in tracing out his faintest foot- 
steps, and deepening the slightest outlines of 
his story, till ages that seemed as completely 
lost as if they had belonged to some auterior 
planet, and whose place had for two thou- 
sand years been supplied by faniastic fables, 
stood again before us with the breaih of life, 
and there, insiead of a shapeless cloud, was 
Rome resurgent “in all her pauopoly.” But 
it is less tits result with which we are now 
concerned, than the spitil of sincere faith, the 
feeling of the Worth of Man in his historical 
no less than his present existence, which 
makes Niebuhr so remarkable to us, and 
which has made his fellow historians and 
philologers a race so different froin the earlier 
verbal pedaats and all-believing devourers of 
old books. If the mythology and history, 
the thoughts and beliefs of the classical world, 
and especially of ancient Greece, have a 
living interest, and coherent intelligible sub- 
sistence for us, we owe ii to such men as 
Niebuhr, Wolf, Voss. K. O. Muller, who have 
penetrated wiih theie sharp eyes and glowing 
enthusiasm into the tangled thorny fruitless 
wilderness, the sacred hauni of ghosts and 
schoolmasters. 

‘Thus also is it with philosophy, which in 
Eneland and France has long attempted liitle 
more than to explain away whatever is awful 
and divine in man, into something if not 
mean and bad, yet small and frivolous. Oar 
writers on such subjects, often with the best 
purpose, but ill-placed and stunted by the 
tendencies of the world they lived, in, like 
their French contemporaries only sought for 

_the most part to analyze some separate faculty 
or thing that they found in man. The Ger- 
mans took another road: made philosophy 
properly consiructive ; and sought to ascer- 
tain and consecrate laws around and above 
us, from which we and all things spring and 
become intelligible: and not merely to use 
the tools of the workshop within us in taking 
those tools to pieces. The aim of the Ger- 
mans is at least the nobler one, and elevates. 
not dwarfs, the soul of him who makes them 
‘his masters. There is a godlike within us 
that feels itself akin to the gods; and if we 
,are told that both the godlike and the gods 
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are dreams, we can but answer that so to| mediately increased his subscription from 

dream is better than to wake and find our-| £3,000 to £4,000, and the business was 

selves nothing. ‘done. All honour be to his lordship!— 
There is one remark which reflections of | London Art-Union. 


this kind are almost certain to call forth ina 
large and respectable class of persons among 
us, viz., that to assert the Worth of Man is 
an arrogant delusion, and one that puffs up 
Men with vanity. But this objection implies 
the absurd mistake of supposing that the 
loftier the standard by which we judge our- 
selves, the more and not the less nearly shall 
we seem to reach its full height. What is 
all that is held most holy—what all the god- 
like men whom religious tradition canonizes 
and glorifies—but forms of a divine idea ever 
to be kept before us, and approached, though 
in each individual most imperfectly realized ? 
And when in other words we speak of the 
Worth of Man, which philosophy explains, 
history displays in action, and poetry sings 
of and makes visible to the soul, we but de- 
clare that there is a greatness of human nature 
which rebukes the littleness of each, and yet 
is the common blessing and support of us all. 
It is not those that think most lowly of 
themselves who will protest against the as- 
sertors of the experienced and still possible 
Worth of Man. We have already sufficiently 
declared that we hold the great German wri- 
ters to be the chief teachers of this lesson in 
the present age: and we wish nothing better 
than that our readers may not take our word 
for the fact, but examine it seriously for them- 
selves. We believe no one ever thoughtfully 
studied these masters of modern thought 
without finding in them more and more of 
what is best for all men. 


DRAWINGS BY RAFAELLE. 


Tue Lawrence Collection of Drawings, by 
the divine master, are at last secured for the 
University of Oxford. We stated some time 
ago that the price asked for them was £10,000, 
and that a subscription had been entered into 
to raise this sum if possible. Lord Eldon 
munificently offered £3,000 in the event of 
the remainder being obtained. Only £3,000, 
however, could be raised, and it seemed pro- 
bable that the treaty would go off, when the 
proprietor of the drawings was induced to 





alter his price to £7,000. Lord Eldon im- 


CONTEMPLATION. 
BY ROBERT C. WELSH. 


The shaded hues of parting eve 
Are fading one by one, 
Like hopes within the mourner’s breast, 
Ere sorrow’s course be run. 
*T were vain to tell the magic power 
Fancy summons at this hour, 
A feeling not of earth, 
Gliding with a sweet control 
Through the melancholy soul— 
*Tis sure of heavenly birth! 
The odorous wind a gentle tale 
Doth whisper to the quiet vale, 
And murmuring softly sinks to rest 
Upon the rose’s glowing breast : 
Like radiant banners in the sky, 
The fleecy clouds reposing lie, 
All things are bright below—above— 
All wear the looks of holy love. 


I laid me down by a flowing stream, 
To catch the light of a coming dream ; 
A flowing stream and a bending tree, 
That made delightful harmony. 
The visions of the past 
Round Memory’s saintly throne, 
A mingled crowd assemble fast, 
Not voiceless or alone. 
For many a pleasing thought 
With deep emotions fraught, 
Of love, and joy, and tenderness, 
Awake the fevered mind to bless. 
The images of vanished years, 
Their catalogue of smiles and tears, 
With freshened beauty glow ; 
And like a dream of yesterday, appears 
Each form of joy or woe. 


Earth, ocean, air, and sky, 
How beautiful ye are! 
Than all the splendours wealth can buy, 
O lovelier far ! 
All other glories fade away, 
Like sunbeams from the dancing spray, 
As colours from the rainbow pass, 
As shadows from the wavy grass ; 
Yours are unchanging still— 
Within the consecrated mind, 
An everlasting home they find, 
And hold a secret will. 


Dublin University Magazine. 
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| A certain Journal, indeed, has hinted that 
From Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine. | the secon yore ed er by their 
. | receiving fractions, which hitherto have never 
THE LITTLE BROWNS. _ been given to the petty purchaser; but surely 
this argument is untenable, for will not the 
'same coinage enable the seller to impose a 
TAKING into account the peculiar circum-_ fraction hitherto impracticable on his article 
stances of the country, and the particular —for example, a penny and one eighth on 
juncture, coincident with the depreciation of his bun or roll? 
our gold money, there is something strange! The new denomination can hardly be in- 
and puzzling about the issue of a new coin-| tended—against an universal Income Tax— 


BY THOMAS HOOD. 


age of Half-Farthings. 
In a cheap country one can understand the 


utility and convenience of such small mo-' 


nies :—for example, in France or Belgium 


with their centimes—or in Germany with its | 


pfennings, ten of which are equivalent to one 
of our pence. For in any of these lands it 
is still possible to procure some article or 
other in exchange for a coin of the lowest 
denomination : but in England, dear England, 
what is there that one can purchase for such 


to enable a man with fourpence-farthing a 
year to pay three per cent on his annuity. 
The Victoria D. G. on the new coin, would 
never lend her royal countenance to any 
such speculation. 

Is it possible, in consideration of the dear- 
ness of bread, that the Lilliputian currency 
has been invented for the purchase of such 
tiny little loaves as Gulliver used to devour 
by the dozen? Alas! the people who make 
money are not so considerate for those who 


a mite as one of the new fractions? Nothing. | don’t! 
The traditionary farthing rushlight has risen | With none of these views is it likely that 
to four times the price, and the old ha’penny | the Demi Farthings have been minted—nor 
roll has rolled into a penny one. And half | yet to encourage low play, by furnishing 
a farthing? The only commodity I know | almost nominal stakes for short whist and 
of to be obtained for such a trifle is—kicks!'| games of chance. 
I'd kick him for half a farthing. | To what purpose; then, have the dwarf 
1s coppers been introduced? There still re- 
It is barely possible, however, that at the mains one use for them, and really it appears 
street stalls, or in hawkers’ baskets, there on plausible grounds to have been the very 
may be something in the lozenge or lollipop use intended by the authors of the measure 
line to be bought for one of these new doits.. —namely, to be given away. 
But the issue of a new coinage, of a novel The universal distress of the working 
value, expressly for the convenience of little | classes—the rapid increase of pauperism, and 
children with limited incomes, is a thing not the broad hint which has been thrown out, 
to be supposed. |that the wants of the starving population 
It is not likely, either, that the penny has must be provided for by voluntary contribu- 
thus been split into eighths, because the tion, tend strongly to favour this hypothesis. 
oranges have been eight for sixpence; nei-| The man and woman with a spare penny— 
ther is it probable that our copper currency | the lady and gentleman with a spare shilling, 
has been chopped so small only to make it will be enabled, by this very small change, 
more like mint-sauce. | to enlarge the sphere of their benevolence ; 
Is it possible that, alarmed by the depre-| and the noble philanthropist, whose genero- 


ciation of our Sovereigns, our rulers have | sity amounts to a guinea, may have a thou- 


thought of producing a coin not valuable sand beggars beset his gate, and “none go 
enough for plugging—and too little and light | unrelieved away !” Yes—thanks to our mint- 
for sweating—even in the present warm| masters, we shall be indulged with cheap 
weather ? charity, if nothing else ! 

Is it plausible that to meet the haggling) But besides the mendicants, the minute 
which hard times will produce, these copper | coin will be serviceable to give to children,— 
minims have been invented so that two Mer-' to crossing-sweepers, watermen, Jacks-in- 
chants or Brokers who have boggled about) the-water, and other humble officials, who 
a farthing, may split the difference and effect look to ladies and gentlemen for fees. Whe- 
a bargain? Such a supposition were too de- ther the Half-Farthings will do to tip to ser- 
rogatory to our modern Greshams. 'vants, guards, chamber-maids, stage-coach- 
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men, waiters, or box-keepers, is more | even a young lady call with her subscrip- 
problematical : but in these hard times, when | tion-book to beg for something for the little 
every retrenchment is desirable, the experi- | Blacks, it might not be amiss to intraduce 
ment at least ought to be made—nay, should ! her to the little Browns. 





| hearts are made; mourning coaches, plumed 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. | hearses, dusky-coated mutes, and the sable 
THE WORLD OF LONDON. 'pomposity of the grave, do not attract us. 
|But we are a rare hand at ferreting out a 
' workhouse funeral: the poor corner of a 
Peorte have an ominous dread of en- metropolitan churchyard aflords us many an 
countering funerals; now, for our own part, afternoon’s melancholy entertainment. The 
we like to meet a funeral; and, what is more, poor talk of one another, of the dead, of their 
we find a melancholy pleasure in turning aflairs, the condition of their families. ‘There 
round and following it. ‘Touches of genuine is much apparent sympathy among them, 
nature are to be met with at a funeral. ‘The and they have no care lest their conversation 
artificial is thrown aside, the mask we all should be overheard. 
wear in the business or pleasure of life falls| It was a fine summer Sabbath evening in 
off, and we are able sometimes to catch oc- June, and we were knocking about among 
casional glimpses of men as they really are,’ the tombstones as usual, making our obser- 
or ought to be. We say sometimes, for there vations upon life and character, when our at- 
is abundance of hypocrisy at a funeral as any | tention was arrested by a plain coffin, borne 
where else, but even this is worth contem-| upon the shoulders of four men in black, and 
plating. ‘There is much matter for conjec- followed by eight chief mourners, all in de- 
ture in funerals; we like to imagine that we cent but humble suits of sables. ‘The chief 
see reflected in the faces of the mourners mourners were eight children—four boys and 
what manner of man was the deceased. We four girls: or, to speak more correctly, three 
try to puzzle out the expression of the disap- boys and three girls, with two little “ tod- 
pointed legatee, and the more subdued grief dies,” mere infants, straggling in the rear. 
of him, who, having been bequeathed much, The eldest boy and girl might have been 
regrets that he has not got more; or of him about fifteen and fourteen years respectively ; 
who, having the lion’s share, is yet sorrow- the next, twelve and eleven; the third pair 
ful that he had not the good fortune to have between seven and eight; the youngest, as 
had all. Then there are the mourners, not we have said, between infancy and child- 
of hoods, scarfs, and weepers, but of the hood. The eyes of all spectators were upon 
heart—mourning a loss beyond that of the the bereaved ones as they stood around the 
world’s Josses—losses no world’s wealth can grave, yawning to receive their only parent 
repair. The tender, dutiful wife, the pru- and provider; and few were the dry eyes of 
dent, affectionate husband, the son or daugh- those that beheld the melancholy group—the 
ter of our youth or of our age. The parent,| eldest boy looking fierce and manlike, the 
dropping ripe into the lap of earth, or, deeper | rest weeping bitterly, save the youngest pair, 
grief, cut off in the midst of his hopes, ex- looking wonderingly around, as if marvelling 
pectations, and pursuits, leaving perhaps a) what all the ceremony might mean. 
young family slenderly provided for, or not; “Cutting funeral, that, sir;” observed a 
at all; the attached and long-esteemed friend, little pursy man in black who stood near us ; 
the woman we loved, or could have loved. |“ werry cutting funeral, indeed,” repeated the 
These are the griefs, various in their expres-| little man, blowing his nose violently. 
sion, that, surrounding the yawning grave,| “Who are they ?” we enquired, not with- 
pay the last sad offices to the unconscious! out anticipating something like the little 
dead ; then slowly, and with downcast weep-| domestic history we were favoured with by 
ing eyes, wend slowly homewards their, the nose-blowing little man in black. 
melancholy way. “ Horphans, sir—every one on ’em hor- 
The funerals of the great, or little people’ phans; that’s their mother as is a bein’ 
who greatly unite themselves to dust, we | buried, sir.” 
have no sympathies with; we cannot get. “ Indeed.” 
near enough to see of what kind of stuff their! “ Yes, sir; she was a ’spectable woman— 
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highly ’spectable, indeed—werry wirtuous, 
poor woman, sir—paid rates and taxes in the 
parish for twenty year. I ought to know it; 
for I’m one of the overseers—I am.” 

“T should like to hear something of the 
family.” 

“ Should you, sir? Well, you shall hear ; 
but it’s a melancholy story—wery melan- 
choly, indeed. You must know, sir, there 
wasn’t a more decenter couple in this parish 
than Thomas Mason and his wife, Jane : 
they were well to do, and doing well; every 
body respected them, for they paid their way, 
and was civil to their customers. Well, 
Thomas fell in a decline, sir, and died; but 
he didn’t die soon enough—for his sickness 
wasted all their substance, and the business 
was neglected, so the family fell into pover- 
ty : but the poor widow struggled on, and the 
exertions she made to maintain them Kittle 
ones was really the wonder of the neighbour- 
hood. ‘Mr. Smith, says she to me, when I 
offered some relief, ‘1 won’t trouble this world 
Jong, and parish money shall never cross my 
palm; but when I’m gone, you won’t see my 
desolate orphans want a morsel of bread.’ 
So, poor woman, she was right; for she soon 
sickened, and was bed-ridden for thirteen 
months; and them children, as you see a 
standin’ round their mother’s grave, worked 
themselves to an oil to keep her from the 
hospital—much more the workus. The girls 
worked all day; and boys and girls sat up all 
night, turn and turn about, with their poor 
mother—she was sorely afflicted, poor wo- 
man. Well, sir; when she died at last, our 
vicar went and offered his assistance, and 
told the children, of course, the parish would 
bury their mother; but that there hobstinate 
boy, him that’s a givin’ his orders, wouldn’t 
hear of it, and blowed up the vicar for men- 
tioning such a thing. So the vicar comes to 
me, and says he, Mr. Smith, these here 
young Masons is the oddest babies as ever 
I see, for they’ve sold their bed and all their 
things to bury their mother; let’s make upa 
purse for them, and there’s my sovereign to 
begin with. Says I, sir, never mind, Pll 
bring them right; and the parish shall bury 
the poor woman, so that’ll be so much saved : 
and with that I goes off to Poppin’s court, 





and into the fust floor; there was the poor | 


woman dead, and the room stripped of all the 
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love you, sir, there wasn’t the sign of a chair 
or a table in the room, nothing but the 
corpse, and a bit of a plank. Says I, ‘my 
boy, I’m sorry for your grief, but I] hope you 
wont have any objection to let the parish 
manage your poor mother’s funeral.’ With 
that, sir, the boy flares up like any thing, 
whips up a poker, and swears if he catches 
the parish a-comin’ to touch his mother, he’ll 
brain the lot of ’em: ‘ Mother lived without 
the parish,’ says he, ‘ died without the parish, 
and she’ll be buried without the parish! 
With that he opens the door, and shews me 
down stairs as if he was a suckin’ markis : 
that’s the story on ’em, sir; and they’re a 
riggler hindependent lot as ever I see. God 
help them, poor things !’ ” 

And with this the little man blew his nose 
once more, as the group of motherless chil- 
dren, reformed in their sad order of proces- 
sion, and with streaming eyes, and many 
repeated last looks at their mother’s grave, 
departed to their naked home. 


A MORNING IN BOW STREET. 


In London, the supremacy of the law is 
strikingly remarkable ;—the surrender of in- 
dividual power is complete. Whether we 
contemplate the law as exhibited in preser- 
vation of the public peace, or in the protec- 
tion of life and property in this vast metro- 
polis, its operation is equally wonderful and 
useful. When we consider the heterogeneous 
character of a London population—made up, 
in the mass, of such incompatible materials ; 
when we reflect that it is the asylum of the 
criminal, the prey of the swindler, the dupe 
of the quack, the hiding place of the unfor- 
tunate, the knavish and the vicious, as well 
as the home of honest industry and continu- 
ous toil; when we reflect how much pro- 


perty is accumulated in every district within — 


the Bills of Mortality, we are amazed at the 
comparative infrequency of outrage and plun- 
der, and the comparative certainty with 
which attempts at either are detected and 
suppressed. 

Stand near a goldsmith’s or a money- 
changer’s window—one of those windows 
where gold in ingots, silver in bars, crumbs 
and dust of the precious metals, thousand 





pound notes, and every variety of the repre- 


‘sentatives of credit are displayed with, as it 


furniture and things. Says that there youth, | would seem, careless profusion, and castan eye 
‘Mr. Smith,’ says he, ‘I'd be wery glad to see | upon the wretches who gloat, with hungry 


you another time, but we’re in great grief for 
our mother bein’ dead, and we hope you'll 


eyes, over the mine which a strip of glass only 
divides from their grasp—and wonder, as we 


excuse us not askin’ you to sit down.’ Lord | often have wondered, that that glass is seldom 
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or never broken. How often have we seen 
starving creatures find themselves, as it were, 


with the unsatisfactory spectacle of viands | 
'mote probability of being invited to take any 


exhibited in open windows, or upon benches 
outside the tradesman’s doors, yet how few, | 
how very few, comparatively speaking, put 
forth the furtive hand, and pilfer that which 
might be life to them, but which is not theirs 
to take, though they have not wherewithal | 
to buy. 

Perhaps you will say, the certainty of de-| 
tection is sufficient to withhold the pilfering | 
hand: but detection, though probable, is not 
certain, and the love of liberty must, we, 
should think, give place to the love of life ; yet 
do we not know, through the medium of the 
public press, that hundreds, we might say 
thousands, in this metropolis, have retired to | 
holes and corners to die—literally, to dic, 
sooner than purchase prolonged existence at | 
a disgraceful price ; to perish sooner than to | 
to steal ? 

Therefore, for God’s sake, let us not take 
too low an estimate of poor human nature: 
let us not be as brass or iron to our own flesh 
and blood: iet us assure ourselves that the 
devil, in all hisdiversity of shapes, can assume | 
no form more seductive to crime than po-| 
verty: and while we fill our prisons with 
poor rogues, and sit in our courts of justice 
making general jail deliveries, let us have a_ 
care that we forget not, in our haste to 
punish crimes, our own criminal negligence 
in their privations. 

Let us turn now to the supremacy of the | 
law, as exhibited in the preservation of the 
public peace; and confess how completely 
the law has emancipated itself from being in 
every man’s hand, to make what abuse he) 
please of it. Take a street now, for instance, 
—how swimmingly every thing goes on 
until a policeman turns the corner: what | 
though he be the most ungainly lout (as in- 
deed most of these functionaries are) ever 
captured upon the moors of Yorkshire or the | 
fens of Allen, yet is he armed with authority, | i 
and no man dreams of opposition : not a 
lettre de cachet under the old régime had. 
--more absolute power: the mob, for whose | 
capacious maw said policeman would not | 
be a mouthful, slinks away at his approach : | 
the combatants are effectually cowed, and_ 
neither is the better man; there stands the | 
great officer of the law, clothed in authority | 
and a stand-up collar, listening to the origin | 
of the scuffle, or, as the women who expound | 
matters choose to say, “the rights of it; i 
there he stands, menancing the refractory, 


the least possible space is set apart for the 
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-admonishing the quarrelsome, and dispersing 


the dilatory : nor does he seize the principal 
culprits, so long as he perceives the most re- 


thing to drink. ‘To poor tramps, as also to 
Ww retches who get a living in the open air by 
selling nuts and oranges, he entertains a 
mortal aversion; as indeed he does to all 
who have no money, and who by no human 
possibility can “stand any thing,” as the 
official phrase is: but to the midnight pranks 
of noblemen and gentlemen he is laudably 
indifferent. Ifa charge be preferred against 
one of this privileged class, your policeman 
'« cannot take the case, cos he didn’t see the 


gen’l’man do it,”—a nice distinction, which 
_ procures our judicious guardian of the night 


‘many a half-crown, over and above his 
weekly wages. 

“A Morning at Bow Street,” will give the 
best idea of the ordinary procedure of our 


| metropolitan police courts, albeit we cannot 


pretend to the graphic portraiture of the 


comicalities of the place, peculiar to a well. 


known and justly popular publication bearmg 
that title; but, in truth, we do not visit courts 
of justice, high or low, for the purpose of ad- 
ministering to the amusement of our readers : 
a court of justice is a sorrowful place, and 


the emotions it excites are of a painful cha- 


racter: we enter it as we do an hospital, in 
expectation of breathing an impure air—an 
atmosphere of moral pestilence. 

A number of sickly-looking women, and 
pallid gin-faced men, lurking about the doors 
of an unpretending stucco-fronted edifice, in- 
dicate the police-office; a closed door, in- 


scribed “ Magistrates’ entrance,” and an open 


door, sufficiently pointing out the public 
thoroughfares, complete the identity of “ Bow 
Street.” 

On making his debut, the stranger—happy 


the whose face is a strange face here—is im- 
‘mediately assailed by a number of blue-bot- 


tles in ordinary, who act the part of touters, 
imagining that nothing but business could 
have induced the wayfarer to trust himself in 
such a frowzy atmosphere :—* declaration, 
sir,’—“ application, sir,”’—“ speak with the 
| magistrate, sir,’—assail him at every turn; 
and it is not without some difficulty that, at 
length, the student of human character is 
ushered into the awful presence of the pre- 
siding judge himself. 

The apartment in which this eminent 
functionary retails the small wares of justice, 
is somewhat narrow and incommodious— 
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public—barely enough to conform to the '—where the law can take hold of him.’ How 
theory of our constitution, that the courts much ashamed he looks—how he averts his 
shall be open to the meanest subjects; but eyes from the impudent stare of the vulgar 
within the inclosure of imitation oak, there throng, and with what evident reluctance he 
is ample space for the ordinary business of dribbles out shilling after shilling, then, lift- 
the tribunal, and a little to spare for those ing his hat as much as possible to conceal 
distinguished amateurs who are in the habit his chagrin, slinks shamelacedly away. 
of crowding the bench when any criminal of | When the disciple of Bacchus evaporated, 
more than ordinary atrocity is brought up for the jailer came into court, conducting a little 
examination. precocious urchin, who seemed about twelve, 
When we entered, a little, swarthy, but or at most thirteen years of age, with a pale 
healthy-looking man, gray-haired, of a plea- hungry face,a sharp roving eye, and the most 
sing expression of face, with twinkling black unmitigated impudent expression we ever yet 
eyes, occupied the judicial seat. Instead of beheld in man or boy. He was dressed ina 
a wig, as at Westminster, he wore his hat, | ragged blue jacket and fustian trousers, in the 
but was otherwise undistinguished as to cos- pockets whereof were thrust his tiny hands. 
tume. He now and then hitched up his inexpressi- 
We could not avoid remarking that his, bles, sailor fashion; and, turning round to the 
worship was a devoted believer in the doc- mob, winked with ‘either eye several times, 
trines of Lavater. Nothing could exceed the at the same time putting his tongue in his 
scrutiny of his dark eye as it fell upon the cheek—expressions, as we understood them, 
evidence in the witness box, or the prisoner at once of his respect for the bench, and of 
at the bar. He glanced from plaintiff to de- an easy indifference to his present pecujar 
fendant, from prisoner to prosecutor, as he situation. When the turnkey’s eye fell ta 
would discover the chance there might be of , him, he assumed an air of ludicrous gravity ; 
getting a word of truth out of any of the par- altogether, he appeared a thoroughly depraved 
ties, and around his lips played a peculiar little rascal; nor did his dialogue with the 
smile—not by any means a sneer, but a’ worthy magistrate at all tend to weaken our 
smile of easy incredulity, observable only in first impression. 
men who have been accustomed through life) When the charge was read, and the evi- 
to behold in its full development the worser dence gone into, his worship addressed the 
side of human nature—in lawyers especially, | culprit. 
and judges. | Magistrate-—I am afraid you are a very 
His worship was attended by the usual, bad boy. You have been here before—what 
subordinate officers—a clerk of court, a dap-| was that for ? 
per, pert, whipper-snapper personage, as ma- | Urchin.—Oney for breakin’ a vinder. 
gistrate’s clerks invariably are ; a bottle-nosed| Magistrate——1 presume, with the intention 
clerk of the arraigns, who read the charges | of stealing something. 


against prisoners and the summonses between Urchin —No—for ven I'd a broke it, 
party and party. In a side box sat three | there war’n’t nuffin to steal. 
gentlemen, reporters of the public press.| Magistrate—I must send you to prison 


Facing the magisterial chair was the felons’ for three months. 
dock, guarded by a functionary whose office) © Urchin—Werry well. 
was sufficiently indicated by a number of | Magistrate—And when you come out, I 
keys chained together, and carelessly thrust | hope you'll be a reformed character. 
beneath the lining of his jacket. Urchin, (with energy.) —Ven | does come 
A promiscuous lot of ne’er-do-well men | out, | ’opes as how [ll make a man of my- 
and dilapidated women filled the hutch or | self by doin’ a summut. 
pen at the lower end of the apartment. When| Turnkey now seizes the urchin by the 
you have taken notice of a bronzed plaster | collar, lifting him as you would a cod-fish, 
cast of the original magistrate of Bow Street, | and bundling him off to a cell, immediately 
on the top of a bookcase where repose the | returning with a couple of juvenile delin- 
statutes for the guidance of police magistrates, | quents, a size larger, but without the remark- 
and have sufliciently admired the gilded royal | able shrewdness and vivacity of the departed 
escutcheon over all, you will have leisure to | culprit. These Spartan youths having failed 
concentrate your attention upon that lament-| in an attempt to extract a pocket handker- 
able-looking gent, now in the act of dickies chief, must pay the penalty consequent on 
ing the customary penalty for getting drunk | being found out, and are punished for 
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this culpable want of professional dex- 
terity. 

The magistrate, in consequence of the 
younger of the two being what is technically 
called an old offender, sentenced him to im- 
prisonment for one calendar month; the 
elder, upon receiving the mitigated sentence 
of a fortnight’s durance, burst into tears, ery- 
ing out, “ Please you, my lord, give me the 
same as Bill; Bill didn’t do no more nor me, 
nor I didn’t do no more nor he—give me a 
calendar the same as Bill!” 

The laughter of the spectators, in which 
the bench participated, could not be re- 
strained, while this modern Pythias continued 
blubbering and praying for his “ calendar.” 
His worship, however, was deaf to the ur- 
chin’s entreaties, and the friends were pitch- 
forked unceremoniously out of court. 

Another group enter upon the changeful 
scene—an ironfaced master and idle runaway 
apprentice. Indentures are handed by the 
former to his lordship, and complaint pre- 
pared. 


It appears that, notwithstanding the’ 
apprentice gets fifteen shillings a-week for the 
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jail, and disgrace his family; finally, he 
hopes the magistrate will at least mitigate the 
sentence; and concludes a prudent, manly, 
and judicious speech, by offering himself as 
security for the prisoner’s future conduct. 
The auditory seemed pleased with the 
propriety of the young man’s speech and 
demeanour. The worthy justice compliments 
him highly, and reduces the term of impri- 
sonment to seven days. The culprit testifies 
his gratitude by pulling his forelock, but the 


| affectionate brother-in-law is not yet satisfied ; 


he makes another and more earnest appeal 
to his lordship to overlook the matter this 


time, and he will never hear more of it; he 


points out the boy’s mother weeping in the 
crowd, and insists upon the injury the boy 


will sustain in his character by having been, 
even for seven days, the inmate of a house 


of correction. Although the matter is so tri- 
vial, yet the earnestness of the amicus curi@ 
is so sincere, his affection so apparent, and 
his tact so considerable, that he has awakened 
an interest in the Bench ; the spectators look 


as much as to say, we hope your worship 
will not refuse the petition of this good- 
hearted fellow. His worship does not refuse ; 
premises, for the purpose of participating in he admonishes the boy in a feeling and im- 
the diversions of Epsom races. The youth, | pressive, but considerate and friendly, ad- 
on being asked to account for his conduct,| dress. He gives the master a hint about in- 
raises a point of law—namely, that where a! judicious severity ; and, having recommended 
premium has not been paid with the boy, all parties to the performance of their duties 
masters have no legal control over their ap-' in their several relations, not without again 
prentices. This the bench overrules, not’ taking favourable notice of the conduct of the 
without an admonition to the youth for as-, brother-in-law, dismisses the parties, every 
suming such a line of defence. Turning to body looking pleased and satisfied. It is 
the master, his worship asked whether he | very pleasing to see justice thus disarmed of 
wishes the boy to be sent to prison, at the! its severity, and judges, without compromis- 
same time benevolently deprecating such a/ ing their dignity, condescending to mild re- 
conclusion, if it can be possibly averted, ob- | proof and wholesome admonition. Sure we 
serving that a prison is a bad school for any | are, that the heart must be hard, and the 
one, much more for an apprentice, and so | nature incorrigible, of him who would not 
forth. The master, however, is a hard, in-| profit more by a scene like this than by 
exorable man, and he inclines not to mercy; months at the treadmill. Punishment, when 
he leaves matters entirely in the hands of the | severe, defeats the intention of its infliction ; 
magistrate. Now, his worship, evidently | the good it makes bad, the bad it makes 
with pain, sentences the boy (a respectable! worse. Vindictive in its own nature, it ge- 


work he does while learning his trade, he 
chocses to absent himself from his master’s 








looking lad) to a month’s imprisonment. 
The female relatives of the culprit open the 
floodgates of their eyes, and look imploringly 
now at the magistrate and now at the prisoner. 


nerates vindictiveness ; humiliating and dis- 
graceful, it sinks men to the level of humili- 
ating and disgraceful things. We were, 
therefore, pleased and grateful to the worthy 








The latter is about to be removed, when a 
poor, hard-working lad slips forward, intro- 
ducing himself as brother-in-law of the pri- 
soner. He makes an appeal to the bench on | 
the score of the youth of the prisoner, and 
condemns his conduct ; he turns to the mas- 
ter, imploring him not to send the lad toa 


magistrate for the salutary dread he evidently 
showed of introducing a foolish youth into 
the contaminating atmosphere of a prison, 
and of affording him the opportunity of ma- 
turing his folly into crime. 

Next enter upon the scene sundry publi- 
cans, charged with having “ conjured spirits 
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from the vasty deep” of their cellars, after 
the hour prescribed by law and superstition, 


beyond which those ethereal essences are 


not permitted to communicate with mortal 
lips—that is to say, twelve o’clock at night— 
a prowling policeman, whose hang-dog coun- 
tenance is quite enough to carry an instinctive 
conviction to your mind of his readiness to 
swear any thing, flippantly kisses the book, 
and proceeds, in a drawling official nasal 
tone, to recount—* how, at fifteen minutes | 
past twelve on Saturday night, (here he in- 
terpolates the date with much exactness,) as 
he was a-going of his rounds, he hears the 
sound of a noise in the house of the defen- 


dant, and peeping through the shutters he 


sees a light; then he knocked at the door, 
and had to wait till he got in. When he got 
in, he seed men a-going to bed, and heerd 
them a-hollering for candles.” U pon cross- 
examination, the fellow’s 8 prevarication tallies 
with his expression of face so exactly, that 
the worthy magistrate is compelled to dis- 
miss the case, it being quite clear that the 
inmates were domiciled in the tavern, and 
that there was no ground for any charge in 
the present instance. 

Exit Boniface rejoicing, and enter a knot 
of omnibus cads and drivers, charged with 
violently racing in the public streets: the 


look of conscious innocence these fellows—_ 


the most outrageous ruffians of the town— 
have the art of screwing upon their carbun- 
culated physiognomies when before a magis- 
trate, is the most amusing thing in the world ; 
it says more eloquent than words, as much 
as “ what a hinjured mortal I is, to be pulled 
up this here fashion afore the beak, jist for 
doing nuffin to nobody.” 


A gentleman of evident respectability | 


comes forward, and swears that the worthies, 
now in custody, formed their ponderous ve-_ 
hicles, three abreast, in the Strand, at eight: 
o’clock on the Sabbath evening; that they 


galloped literally at the top of their speed  c 


along half the Strand, was sworn to by seve-_ 
ral witnesses ; and that nothing could have | 


saved the lives of those whose vehicles met 


theirs, save the course that was adopted of 
driving out of the way of these reckless va-_ 
gabonds, upon the footway, to the great terror 
and danger of her majesty’s liege subjects. | 


those superior scoundrels were not mulcted 
in a greater sum than the others. 

Place aux Dames.—A case of assault 
comes next, and the bottle-nosed crier intro- 
duces Jane Maddox and Mary Davies. Jane 
deponeth, that by command of her spouse 
she waited on Mary Davis for the sum of 
sixpence sterling, due and owing by the said 
Mary Davis; who, upon demand of the same, 
called Jane “ every nasty name she could lay 
her tongue to,” and finally, throwing her 
from the top of the stairs to the bottom, fol- 
lowed her down to bestow upon her a vale- 
dictory kick, and so dismissed her with 
many hard words and bruises, but without 
the casus belli—the sixpence in dispute. 
Ladies, on both sides, swore point blank that 
the assault had and had not been committed, 
interlarding their evidence with the domestic 
histories of themselves and their families, 
with a cataract of words no power of bench 
or officers could oppose, until exhausted na- 
ture compelled a brief cessation. Each suc- 
cessive witness agreed in declaring that there 
was nota syllable of truth in the statement 
of her predecessor; nothing could be got at 
but that there was sixpence in dispute some- 
where, but all seemed unanimous in thinking 
that the sixpence was due to them; and as 
it was impossible to believe one party more 
than another, the respective spouses of the 
belligerents were called upon to enter into 
recognizances severally and individually to 
keep the peace. 

“It’s a rummy thing, sir,” remarked a hu- 
morous-looking policeman, whose civility in 
pointing out to us what was worthy of no- 
tice we had occasion to reward afterwards 
| with a drain of beer; “it’s a rummy thing 
that these here women as comes to our hof- 
fice, never by no chance lets out a word agin 
their own side of the question—no, not when 
the hevidence goes agin ’em as clear as mud; 
they keeps talkin’? right on end, a prewari- 

catin’ and aggrewatin’, till his worship’s like 
to bust a stoppin of em; but it isn’t no use 
watsomdever, and the end of it is, we often 
has to bundle the whole bilive out 0’ court; 
and arter that you'll hear ’em accusin’ and 
_aggrewatin’ till they gets to Long Acre. I 
never was over the water myself, sir,” conti- 
‘nued the servitor of justice, “ but I shouldn’t 


The case was so gross, that some of the de-! be surprised if faymale cases wasn’t the werry 
fendants pleaded guilty, and were imme-| same at Union Hall.” 


diately fined forty shillings each. 
the most cunning made blundering defences, | 
with a palpability of falsehood perfectly lu-| 
dicrous. We observed, with regret, that 





Some of | 


Who the little magistrate who presided is, 
we know not; we never saw him before, and 
most sincerely hope we may never see him 
again. But if exemplary patience, which not 
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even the tongues of women can disturb, if we beg he will at once commit us to the 
great good-nature and benevolence, if a clear house of correction, for there is a mild se- 
head and a feeling heart, be not his portion, verity in his reproofs, and a degree of pain 
then we have studied human nature to very in the discharge of his painful duties, which 
little purpose. At all events, if it were our would cut deeper into our heart, and sink us 
fate to be “ had up at Bow Street” upon an lower into our own estimation, than the 
unfounded accusation, we hope we may be wholesome severities of the tread-mill. 
confronted with his worship; but if guilty, 


revolutionary governments he would wish to 

From the Foreign Quarterly Review. _ have restored, and what peculiar new one he 

1. Histoire de Dix Ans, 1830—1840. (His- would establish; M. Blane does not, for the 
tory of Ten Years.) Par M. Louis Blanc. present at least, inform us. In the mean 
Tome ler. Paris. 1842. time, differing from all parties that have 
2. Histoire de la Restauration, ct des causes ruled (since the year 1504 at least,) he is 
qui ont amené la chute de la branche ainée able to write of each with pretty equal im- 
des Bourbons. (History of the Restora-, partiality, and, shut out from the pains or 
tion, and of the Causes of the Fall of the pleasures of government himself, to look on 
Elder Branch of the Bourbons.) Par un at those who were battling for it, and judge 
Homme d’Etat (M. Capefigue.) Paris.) them with not too. much ill-temper. Many 
1832—1836. | persons in England might be unwilling to ac- 

3. Continuation de VHistoire de France | cept the testimony of a writer holding repub- 
@’ Anquetil. (Continuation of Anquetil’s | lican opinions: for as the French, in their 
History of France.) Par M. Léonard Gal- | notions of us, still continue the traditions of 
lois. Paris. 1837. _the war, discover treachery in all our actions, 
4. Histoire de la Restauration, suivie d’un | and paint the features of our national charac- 
Précis de la Révolution de Juillet. (His- | ter in the most odious caricature; we, in like 
tory of the Restoration, with a Précis of manner, have not got rid of the old antijaco- 
the Revolution of July.) Par Emile Re- | bin hatred, take Robespierre for our type of 
nard. Paris. 1842. la republican, and faney that the guillotine is 
one of the chief articles of the liberal creed. 
Tue volume at the head of our list has | But those who are acquainted with French 
but little to do with the circumstances of | society, have little need to be told that the 
Louis Philippe’s reign. M. Blanc’s first five | republican party on the other side of the 
hundred pages are devoted rather to a review | channel is very different in point of intelli- 
of French history for fifteen years before the | gence and respectability to that small class 
present monarch came to the throne, and of | professing the doctrine here. Were a French 
the means and causes by which his three republic to be proclaimed to-morrow, it 
predecessors gained and lost it. Theauthor’s , would find the people not at least unpre- 
tendencies are strongly republican: he has) pared; and they would pass from a citizen- 
formerly, as we should presume, participated king to a citizen-president without any 
in some of the several abortive conspiracies necessary convulsions. That stage of the 
which were directed against the dynasty of | revolution was passed fifty years ago; and 
the elder branch of the Bourbons ; he judges, the fifteen years history of the Bourbons’ 
and not perhaps without justice, that the final reign is only the story of attempts, more or 
revolt which overthrew them was a republi- | less adroit, violent, or successful, to revive 
can movement, seconded only by the middle | the extinct traditions of the monarchy, and 
classes when the danger was over, and di- to replant in France the old aristocracy, 
rected by them to their own ends; and he, which the revolution had violently torn out 
shows some bitterness against the bour-| of the soil. Is the movement ended yet by 
geoisie, as he calls them, for their conduct, | | the advent of Louis Philippe and his family, 
and especially for their success. How much | or may we speculate upon the changes which 
further his reforms would go than those of ‘fifty more years will bring? One of the 
89; whether he is prepared to reconstruct ministers of Charles X. said finely, that “in 
the system of universal suffrage, according to| 1830 the monarchy went down full sail.” 


the fiction of 92; which of the half-dozen | Giving Louis Philippe all credit for the mi- 
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raculous manner in which he himself swam 
to shore, one may doubt whether many po- 
litical underwriters would be disposed to en- 
sure his family. 

At least the king has been too wise to over- 
load the boat with any of the aristocratic 
crew whose weight served to sink Charles X. 
He has taken the middle class for his sup- 
porters—the middle class for whom M. 
Blanc, in his republican independence, enter- 
tains no better liking than he has for the no- 
bility. A million of chartist voices in Eng- 
land would echo no doubt the French radi- 
cal’s opinion, and shout that—aristocracy of 
money or wealth, they are all the same, both 
equally the poor man’s tyrant and enemy. 
There is no call here to enter into the ques- 
tion, otherwise it might be argued, that the 
so-called middle class is the aristocracy of 
the people, as distinguished from the aristo- 
cracy of the crown. It is formed, as it were, 
of the champions and chiéfs who have strug- 
gled into eminence out of the ranks of the 
poor, with the wealth and power acquired by 
their hands and their heads, to oppose to the 
power and wealth of ancestral acres and 
privileges. And seeing the men of his own 
class thus rising into distinction, in the per- 
sons of Napoleon and his generals conquer- 
ing all the aristocracies of Europe; in such 
men as Guizot and Thiers performing the 
duties of statesmen as well as the oldest Duc 
et Pair; has not the prolétaire reason to be 
proud rather than peevish?—let him have 
but talent sufficient and the way is as open 
to him as to any other. Thiers and Bona- 
parte once wanted a dinner as much as any 
other unemployed workmen: and as we 
cannot ail be statesmen and generals, let us 
at least be contented that the prizes may be 
drawn by some one. So much, at least, have 
the efforts of Monsieur Blanc’s much-despised 
bourgeoisie gained for the people. 

It was not until the last days of Napoleon’s 
reign that the two parties came fairly into strug- 
gle. The emperor’s aristocracy was in in- 
faney during his time : in the reign of his suc- 
cessors it was grafted into the old noblesse, 
which had been away from France since 
the days of emigration, or so cowed by the 
revolution and the emperor as to be scarcely 
any thing more than a title. Nor had the 
peaceful citizens and the middle classes, living 
in the midst of the perpetual flurry of war, 
and in times so exceptional as to render a dic- 
tatorship almost necessary, as yet had much 
time to define their liberties or their place 
in the state. Only after the reverses of the 


empire did the civilians and bourgeoisie dare to 
be discontent, and they first began to show 
themselves as a body at its ruin:—a timid 
talkative, useless body certainly :—but, con- 
sidering what the Chamber of Representatives 
was in Napoleon’s time, how entirely sub- 
dued and slavish, they could not but be fright- 
ened at suddenly finding themselves inde- 
pendent,—and disappeared before they had 
time to do any thing but talk of their free- 
dom. 

How the first restoration was effected is a 
point about which some books might still be 
written, were the truth of much consequence 
to any body. In 1814, when all the places 
in France were to be given away by the con- 
quering party, there were numberless claim- 
ants for the honour of having effected its re- 
storation. Fouché vowed that it was his 
doing; Monsieur de Talleyrand declared 
that it was his; for, having seized upon the 
Emperor Alexander and lodged him in his 
hotel in the Rue St. F lorentin, the Prince of 
Benevento would not Jet his imperial host 
out of his house until he had agreed to re- 
store the monarch whom France sighed foré 
Then there was Monsieur de Vitrolles (to 
whom our author, M. Blanc, seems to give 
the credit of having effected the return of his 
legitimate sovereign): Monsieur de Pradt, 
again, had his pamphlets out, to show that 
he and he only had been the means of bring- 
ing this blessing to his country: Monsieur 
de Chateaubriand published brochures which 
were said to have an immense eflect, in re- 
viving the loyalty of the nation : finally, half 
a dozen gentlemen of Vieille Souche (of whom 
grateful history has kept the names) paraded 
Paris with white cockades in their hats, 
waving a white handkerchief from a_ stick, 
and shouting in the presence of the asto- 
nished Parisians “ Vive le Roi 2 For three- 
and-twenty years such a sound had never 
been heard in Paris: not since the day when 
Louis XVI. reviewed his last troops in the 
garden of the Tuileries, and the men seeing 
him gave a feeble shout, and were left to be 
murdered at their posts, while the king sought 
for safety elsewhere. 

The histories of the period are full of de- 
tails regarding the numerous intrigues and 
consultations which took place, before Na- 
poleon’s conquerors had settled who should 
succeed him. Various princes were named 
and canvassed ; among others (and the Carlists 
have not failed to recall the fact since the re- 
volution of 1830, as a proof that he was even 
then engaged in conspiracy,) the Duke of 
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Orleans was mentioned as a person fit to oc- 
cupy the vacant throne. One point, how- 
ever, seems to be certain, that the people had 
forgotten the Bourbons; and it was not until 
the allies were in possession of Paris, and 
after many parleys with the generals of the 
emperor, that the sovereigns at length pointed 
out the Count de Provence as the future mo- 
narch of France. 

Meantime, while the negotiations were go- 
ing on, the Imperialists were settling their 
last accounts as hastily as might be. The 
emperor took leave of his weeping guard, the 
only men in France, as he truly said, that 
were faithful tohim. And as for the regency 
of Marie Louise, which had disappeared from 
Paris to Blois, at Blois it now vanished alto- 
gether with the whole flying pageant of 
chamberlains, kings, prince-arch-chancellors, 
emperors and kings of Rome. Cambacéres 
wrote from Blois to ask how the princes of 
the empire were to be provided for, and whe- 
ther his services might not be useful to his 
legitimate sovereign; and as soon as the 
name of the new monarch was ascertained, 
the warriors of Napoleon ofiered him their 
allegiance and their ‘swords. The emperor 
fled to his little island of Elba; 
ists oflered to murder him upon the road; 
and he was compelled to disguise himself it 
was said, and hide from a rabble that pursued 
him. 
general, and smiling, told the people not to 
be alarmed, that there was 
man more.” 
without him. 

As soon as he was installed in the Tuile- 
ries as governor of the kingdom (which 
honour the senate conferred upon him,) many 
“Frenchmen more” made their appearance 


There were enough Frenchmen 


who had never been heard of for years even | 


before the 10th of August. It was a mob of 


nobles which besieged the palace now, troop- | 
ing from their provinces where they had lain | 


perdus so long, while the manans of the re- 


public and the empire were making Europe 
Pedigree in hand, they came to 


tremble. 
rally round the monarchy of which they 
were, they said, the natural supporters. 
does not remember the admirable portrait 
that Béranger has given us of one of them? 
But they did not forget the unhappy liberal | 
tendencies of the Count de Provence; they, 
determined, in spite of him, to save the mo-| 
narchy, and to leave France governed as it | 
was governed in the good old days, when | 
kings were absolute and charters unknown. 

At length the happy day of April came, 


noble royal- | 


Monsieur came, the king’s lieutenant- | 


“but one French- | 


Who. 
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which brought King Louis XVIII. and his 
family to live henceforth among his faithful 
Parisians. He was saluted with some loyal 
cheering, but the allies had been received 
previously with much greater acclamations ; 
and after the carriage, which contained the 
royal stranger, marched sad and gloomy the 
remnant of the gallant Old Guard, they had 
but a month before made exertions so prodi- 
gious and so vain in behalf of tlhe exiled em- 
peror. The people seeing their old defenders, 
forgot to shout “ Vive le Rot!” and gave the 
best of their acclamations to the guard. 
Besides, the king kept his hat on his head 
during the procession, and the public (says 
the legitimist Capefigue,) ne powvotl pardon- 
ner & sa corpulence Jinglaise. With the king 
was the lady, whom her family persisted in 

calling their Antigone, and whose virtues and 
sufferings they were always sentimentally 
bringing forward as a claim to the sympathies 
of the nation. Alas! Antigone’s stern ex- 
pression and stiff figure, dressed as she was 
in an odious English spencer and poke bon- 
net, awakened only the laughter of the lively 
people amongst whom she came, and who 
thought much more of her bad looks than of 
her misfortunes. It is impossible to say how 
much harm that high-waisted spencer and 
Quaker bonnet of Madame d’Angouléme did 
to the royal cause—it associated the family 
with something outlandish and ridiculous ; 
and fifteen years afterwards when the Dau- 
-phiness and her son were flying from the 
country for a third time, the walls of Paris 
-were placarded with grim caricatures of her 
in her famous dress of 1814, which the im- 
placable ridicule of the people had never for- 
gotten. With the king and his niece in their 
ridiculous English habits, rode their cousin 
the Prince of Condé, who came dressed like 
a marquis of the old court, faithful to the 
pigtail and the ailes de pigeon. 

“Are they bringing us back to 1780?” 
cried the sneering Parisians. Indeed, the 
king’s friends would have done so if they 
could, and he was the only liberal of his 
family. 

Already, in the negotiations relative to the 
charlie, Monsieur’s party had shown iheir 
hostility to any such innovations, and vowed 
that a King of France returning to his peo- 
ple was not called upon to make them any 
promises, or to condescend to accept his 
sceptre upon any conditions whatever. It 
was strongly against their will that the. char- 
_ter was granted at all; and as a compromise 
_between his majesty and his faithful no- 
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blesse, it had been arranged that the charte soldiery who thronged round the “ banner 
should come, not as demanded by the peo-' of the lilies’ )_whose arrival was speedily 
ple, but as octroyée by the monarch of his known at Paris, whither Rumour (with that 
free good will. ‘There seems to have been | my sterious swiftness which she possesses, 
a fatality about the family. Inthe course of |and which exceeds sometimes the fastest 
their reign, Louis XVI. and Charles made courier, or steam-coach, or even telegraph) 
concessions enough ; but they never conceded had brought the awful news. “ Napoleon 
with good grace, or time enough; and in (est débarqué !—The news reached the bril- 
1814 Monsieur did not care to hide his con- | liant cohue des rois at Vienna on the same 
tempt for the charte and the privileges of the evening that it was officially received at Pa- 
nation: it was only the next year, when the | ris,and history records the effect it produced 
people were deserting him and Napoleon at) there. Austria, dropping his cards, took 
the gates of Paris, that the poor feeble despot Russia into a corner, where they were joined 
came forward, and with useless hypocrisy, | by Prussia: and if Marie Louise, the empress, 
took an oath to maintain the laws which received the announcement with much greater 
were now quite powerless to defend him. _ terror than might be expected from one who 
With the king, who had been a liberal in had a throne in prospect from the event, 
1789, and vowed that had his brother listened “ Alas!” says a French historian, “all the 
to his counsels his throne and his life would , world knows that she had reason to dread 
have been preserved to him, the charte was, | his arrival; sa conduite avait été plus quwim- 
on the contrary, an object of great predilec-| prudente, plus que legére.”* 
tion. He said, that it was to be his title to} Meanwhile, at Paris, the reigning party 
fame. The language of the document had | _ Were preparing for the struggle with the giant 
undergone his own special revision and po-| ‘that was marching towards them, just as one 
lish ; he was proud of it as a literary com- | m: wht expect such a party would prepare. 
position ; and was always, in the main, and Monsieur de Blacas was of opinion that the 
as far as his family would allow him to be, monster, ere this, was tracked and shot to 
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faithful to it. 

But by the time his household had been 
established, and Monsieur de Dreux-Brézé 
had arranged the infinite ceremonials of the 
court ;—when the Garde Ecossaise, and the 
Maison Rouge had been formed, and the 


mousquetaires noires et gris ;—when the ta- | 
bourets of the duchesses had been placed in 
proper order, and the privileges of holding 


the king’s shirt at his levee, or carrying his 
bougeoir at night, had been satisfactorily dis- 
tributed among the ancient followers of his 


family, the representatives of the chivalry | 


and glory of France ;—it became time for the 


worthy old monarch to give up those honours | 
and delights of his crown. For Napoleon | 


was loose again, and marching towards Paris. 

The newspapers of the day tell the story 
in a much more lively way than that of any 
professed historian. The doubts, lies, hesi- 
tations, perversions, half-confessions of the 
Moniteur and the Debats, are as eloquent 
descriptions of cowardice as could be given 


what were the feelings of king and country. 
On the Ist of March, in the year 1810, a 
certain person landed upon the coast of Pro-_ 
vence, whose arrival (miserable Corse, bri- 
gand, usurpateur as he was, and without the 
slightest chance of conquering, with his. 


poignée dassassins, the millions of faithful 
5 


|death like a wolf: if not so destroyed al- 


ready, quick a proclamation was prepared 
that must infallibly put an end to the tyrant: 


and on the report of the king’s “ amé et féal 


chevalier, Chancelier de France, comman- 
deur de nos ordres,” an ordonnance appeared, 
by the very first article of which “ Napoleon 
Bonaparte was declared traitor and rebel; 
and all governors, &c., were enjoined to run 
him down, (de Jui courir sus,) seize him, and 


| deliv. er him up incontinently to a council of 


war.’ 

The same number of the Moniteur (March 
7, 1814,) which contained that famous or- 
donnance (there is no need to borrow any 
further article of the proclamation, for the 
first contains the pith of the matter)—the 


same WMoniteur says, “that it has not pre- 
viously alluded to the news of Bonaparte’s 
_debarkation, as nothing certain was known :” 
_—a very proper precaution. And now, in a 
breath, as if to meet the greatness of the 
danger, ordonnance follows upon ordonnance 
by the best rhetorician, and show admirably | 


with gigantic energy: the Chambers were 


-convoked, the most pathetic proclamations, 


written in the king’s own hand, were ad- 
dressed to the army. Could they resist the 
“awell-known elegance of his style? He said 
to the troops, “I am your father; c’est mot 


* Léonard Gallois. 
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qui me charge de vos récompenses : c’est dans | 
vos rangs, c’est parmi Vélite de vos soldats 
fidéles, que je vous choisirai des officiers.” 
And when the faithful Chambers were gathered 
together, the king, mounting his throne, (sup-_ 
ported on each side by a soldier of the royal | 
guard, of the line, of the national guard,) giv- | 
ing leave to his peers to sit, and by an oflicer | 
signifying to the commons his permission | 
that they should enjoy the same priv.iege, | 
thus read to them a speech which drew tears | 
from all. 

In the midst of the general “ attendrisse-_ 
ment,” and as if affected by it more than any 
other, up starts Monsieur from his pliant on 
the right side of the king’s throne, and apolo- 
gising for departing from all rule, and speak- 
ing after the king, lifts his hand to heaven, | 
and says to all present: “ Jurons, sur Vhon-' 
neur de vivre et de mourir fidéles @ notre roi 
et d la charte constitutionelle qui assure le 
bonheur de la France.” 

The brothers rushed into each other’s arms, 
and wept “a fendre le ceur”’? Nor was it 
the first time that Monsieur had expressed 
this opinion in favour of the charter : for the 
scene had been arranged previously, and re- 
hearsed by the august actors of the play. 
That wonderful chronicle of imbecility and 
baseness, that brazen mirror of lies, the 
Moniteur, concludes its reports of the above 
speeches and proclamations by stating, “ Ce 
matin MonsiguR est parti pour se rendre @ 
Lyon.” All is safe: the “true model of 
French chivalry,” the hero of Quiberon, is 
off for Lyons : and the monarchy may repose 
at its ease. 

The muse of history has been represented 
to us hitherto as a grave personage ; narrating 
the events of which she has to take cogni- 
zance, in sounding periods, and treating with 
solemn hypocrisy the hypocrites with whom 
she has to deal. It is in this decent, passion- 
less, polite kind of way that the inexorable 
Moniteur records, day by day, the above 
transactions ; but its very gravity is a thou- 
sand times more laughable and more bitter 
than that of the most cruel satirist that ever 
lived, and no one can express the ridicule 
of those famous personages of 1815 so 
well as they themselves record them. What 
impotent lies, and blind conceit, and useless 
meanness! “tis from among yourselves,” 
says the king to the army, “ that your officers 
shall henceforth be appointed”—and at that 
moment half of the stout old soldiers of the re- 
public had been driven from their commands, 





to make way for lads with pedigrees, or 


feeble old men who had never drawn a sword 
except against their country a score of years 
before. “Let us swear, on our honour, 
fidelity to the charter,” says the model of 
French chivalry: and the Count d’Artois’ 
hatred to the charter, in those days was 
as well known, as it was proved in later 
times. At the end of the farce Monsieur 
disappears, shrieking his war-cry, and waving 
his powerless sword,—Monsieur, who had 
gone down on his knees, in °94, to be allow- 
ed to run away,” and leave his Vendeans to 
their fate. Is it possible that the pigmies 
and their king deceived themselves for a mo- 
ment with regard to the issue of the combat 
with Napoleon, and fancied that their puny 
efforts were likely to check him? It seems 
so. Condé upon his ailes de pigeon, flew 
to La Vendée, to rouse up the old spirit of the 
Bocage ; the Duke d’Angouléme, with Anti- 
gone, made for the south, where indeed both 
showed plenty of courage, if not of wisdom, 
and where Madame Royale especially was 
indefatigable in reviewing, inspecting, ha- 
ranguing. As for the country, according to 
the veracious Moniteur, its enthusiasm knew 
no bounds: and we had paragraph upon 
paragraph to show how, in this place, “ Vive 
Henri Quatre” was sung again and again, 
amidst tears and shouts of loyalty; how 
prefects and generals spoke in praise of 
Louis le désiré ; and how countless bands of 
royalist volunteers were formed every where, 
and longed to march against the Corsican. 
Did not “ 500 men of the 61st regiment, and 
having at their head the music of the regi- 
ment, and a superb company of sappers, 
march out from Nantes to surround the per- 
son of the king?” The Moniteur says so. 
You would suppose that the beards of the 
sappers must have frightened Napoleon back 
to Elba again. At Beauvais, did not M. de 
Richemont, Brigadier de MM. les Gardes du 
Corps, compose some verses which were sung 
by the first actress—which were sung in a 
full theatre, to a parterre, “qui a rivalise d’en- 
thousiasme avec toutes les loges?” What- 
ever boxes and pit could do, all France did. 
If embracing, and weeping, and singing, and 
talking big, could arrest the monster, he 
would have turned back from Grenoble ; but 
he was a callous monster, and did not care 
for tears, or embraces, or music, or the best 
and loudest of talk, and on he came, in spite 
of pit and boxes, and sentiment of all sorts. 


*See the Memoirs of his Aide-de-camp, M. de 
Vauban. 
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Other experiments were tried. Marshal 
Soult, the war minister was dismissed, and 
the Duc de Feltre placed in hjs stead. Will 
it be believed that, in spite of t 
and in the teeth of Clarke, the unconscionable 
invader still advanced? A notable plan to 
stop Napoleon’s advances was that of Ben- 
jamin Constant, who said that the government 
must look for a man as great as the Corsican 
himself, and to this end proposed—Lafayette! 
This plan not being agreeable to the court, 
Constant tried another almost as effective. 
The author of Adolphé wrote a long leading 
article against Napoleon, which may be seen 
in the Debats to this very day. Not even 
this could shake him. Nor the following tre- 
mendous attack upon\the usurper, which ap- 


peared in that same journal on the 21st of 
March, 1814. 

“Il n’est pas possible de se tromper. La 
France ne veut point de “Buonaparte—d’un 
tigre qui n’eut jamais pitié pour personne, et 
qui ne peut regner que par le sang—Paris ver- 
roit renaftre des proscriptions plus affreuses 
que celles de la terreur, et regretteroit bientét 
ce jour exécrable de vendemiaire, ot Buona- 
parte foudroyoit ses citoyens sans défense, 
au milieu des rues et des places publiques— 
digne apprentissage d’un tyran! 

“’! outefois son triomphe sera court. L’Est 
et le Midi sont armés contre lui. Le Nord 
n’a point écoute les perfides suggestions de 
ses emissaires. L’Ouest n’a pas oublié 
détre fidéle a ses rois. Et au dehors c’est 
en vain que Buonaparte a promis l’Alsace, la 
Lorraine, la Franche-Comté pour prix d’un 
secours honteur qui ne lui sera point accordé. 
L’Autriche met ses troupes eg mouvement, 
mais ¢c’est pour écraser enfract Mur des traités 
les plus solennels. L’Empeteur Alexandre 
fait marcher 600,000 hommes our garantir le 
traite de Paris. La Baviére, le *Wurtemberg, 
la Prusse, |’ Angleterre se lient a cette confédé- 
ration libératrice; l’Europe entiére promet 
a la France de se sauver de son impitoyable 
ennemi, si la France ne peut se sauver elle- 
méme! Cet opprobre et ce malheur ne 
nous sont point réservés! Nous n’implo- 
rerons pas de la générosité de nos voisins les 
ressources que nous avons encore dans notre 
courage. Ce grand peuple qui a triomphé 
du monde ne verra pas sa gloire échouer 
contre le petit souverain d’une petite fle de la 
Méditerrannée échappé de ses cétes en fugi- 
tif, et debarque sur les nétres en brigand. 
La France sera délivré par la France, ou la 
France cessera d’exister; et le néant vaudra 


lis concession, | 


mieux pour elle que la honte de retomber 


sous l’exécrable joug de son bourreau.”*— 
Debats, March 21. 


The reader knows very well what was the 
day on which this furious piece of declama- 
tion appeared in the Débats—the very day 
which brought the emperor back again. 
How strange the two paragraphs look in the 
Moniteur of the next morning. What an 
immense barrier does that leaden line set 
between them! 


“ Le roi et les princes sont partis dans la 
nuit.” 





“S. M. Vempereur est arrivé ce soir 4 8 
heures dans son palais des Tuileries.” 


All seems to be over. As for the honest 
Débats, which was rather for plunging head- 
long into nothing than “imploring from the 
generosity of its neighbours the opprobrium 
and misfortune of calling in their aid against 
Buonaparte,” (a logical phrase, and compli- 
mentary to the writer’s country as well as 
his talents)—as for the Debats, it had for- 
gotten in the course of a single night its 


* «Deceit is possible no more. France is sick of 
, Bonaparte, and of a tiger who never felt an emotion 
of pity, and only reigned by blood. If he return, 
Paris may look out for proscriptions more ruthless 
than those of the reign of terror, and may soon regret 
that execrable day of Vendemiaire, when Bonaparte 
cannonaded her citizens without defence in the midst 
of her streets and public places. It was the worthy 
apprenticeship of a tyrant! 

« At all events, however, his triumph must be short. 
The South and the East are in arms against him. 
The North has not listened to the perfidious sugges- 
tions of his emissaries—the West has not forgotten to 
be faithful to its kings. And abroad again, it is in 
vain that Bonaparte has offered Alsace, Lorraine, and 
Franche Comté, to Austria, as the price of a shameful 
succour. It will not be accorded to him—Austria has 
put her armies in motion, but they march to annihi- 
late the breaker of the most solemn treaties. The 
Emperor Alexander sends forward 600,000 men in 
order to maintain the treaty of Paris. Bavaria, Wur- 
temberg, Prussia, England, have joined this confede- 
ration for freedom ; all Europe has promised France to 
save her, if France cannot save herself!—But no— 

| this shame and grief will be spared us! We will not 
ask from the generosity of our neighbours, the re- 
sources which we still possess in our own courage. 
The great people which triumphed over the world 
will never yield to the petty sovereign of a petty isle 
_in the Mediterranean, who has quitted his coast as a 
fugitive, and landed upon ours as a brigand. France 
shall be delivered by France, or France shall exist no 
more ; and not to exist would be better for her than 
again to fall under the execrable yoke of her exe- 
cutioner.” 
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contempt for the little sovereign of the little | 
island in the Mediterranean, and says with 
admirable naiveté, 


“ The family of Bourbons quitted Paris last | 
night: the direction which they have taken | 
is not as yet known. 

“To-day, Paris presents an aspect of secu- 
rity and joy. The Boulevards are covered 
with an immense crowd, impatient for the 
arrival of the army, and the hero who is re- 
stored tothem. The emperor found no other 
enemy than the miserable libels which have 
been scattered in his way.” | 


It was the fashion of Louis XVIII.’s court | 
to sneer at the proclamations of Monsieur de 
Buonaparte, and to point with pride to the 
superior neatness and elegance of the compo- 
sitions of their own monarch. Jt must be 
confessed however that the emperor’s style 
had a merit of its own, and that even in the 
turning of an epigram he was sometimes not 
unsuccessful. ‘Take a sentence from an im- 
perial and a royal proclamation. 


(Louis XVIII.) “Bonaparte nous méprise 
assez pour croire que nous pouvons aban- 
donner un souverain légitime pour partager 
le sort @un homme qui n’est plus qu’un 
aventurier. Rallions nous autour de la ban- 
niére des lys, a la voix de ce pére du peuple ; 
il met a votre téte ce prince modeéle des che- 
valiers Francais, dont ’heureux retour dans 
notre patrie 4 déja chassé l’usurpateur, et qui 
aujourd’hui va par sa présence détruire son 
seul et dernier espoir.” 

(Napoleon.) “Francais, il n’est aucune 
nation, quelque petite qu’elle soit, qui n’ait 
eu le droit, et ne se soit soustraite au des- 
honneur d’obéir 4 un prince imposé par un 
ennemi momentanément victorieux. Lorsque 
Charles VII. entra a Paris, et renversa le 
tréne éphémére de Henri VI. il reconnut 
tenir son tréne de la vaillance de ses braves 
et non d’un Prince Régent d’Angleterre.””* 


*Louis XVIII. “Bonaparte despised us sufii- 
ciently to believe that we could abandon a legitimate 
sovereign to share the fortunes of a man who now is 
but an adventurer. Come, let us rally round the 
banner of the lilies, at the voice of the father of our 
people. He places at our head that prince who is a 
model of French chivalry, and whose happy return 
among us has already once chased the usurper from 
our country : and who goes by his presence to destroy 
his last and only hope.” 


Napoleon. “Frenchmen! There is no nation, 


however small it may be, but has not had and exer- 
cised the right of freeing itself from the dishonour of 
obeying a sovereign imposed upon it by an enemy 





When Charles VII. entered 


victorious for a time. 
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How manly is the retort of Napoleon com- 
pared to the wretched abuse of the royal 
proclamation! What miserable stage clap- 
traps are those regarding “ the banners of the 
lilies; and who but an ex-émigré would 
ever have thought of talking of the Count 
d’Artois as a model of chivalry, and telling 
the old soldiers of Wagram and Eylau, that 
Monsieur’s appearance had been enough to 
chasser their old victorious leader? 

This character of gentleman and chevalier 
is one which the courtiers of Charles X. 
have always persisted in giving to that prince, 
just as we in England in Charles’s time were 
accustomed to hold up our Prince of Wales 
as the first gentleman of Europe, the pink 
and model of all that was gallant and grace- 
ful. But surely if any monarch of modern 
days deserve the title, poor old Louis Stanis- 
laus Xavier merited it most especially, and 
was indeed a gentleman king. In the course 
of his long chequered life, he never departed 
from his réle of gentleman. When D’ Artois 
was dancing on the tight-rope, Louis was 
occupied in a gentlemanlike way with his 
favourite classics; making a gentlemanlike 
liberal opposition to the mad conspiracies of 
his younger brother, or the haughty inso- 
lences of the followers of Antoinette. 

He had a kind and gentle heart, too, shrink- 
ing from brutality, and averse to giving pain : 
and though a great prince, and of the best 
blood in Europe, had such natural parts as 
to fraternize, to a certain degree, with all 
others possessing similar qualities of mind; 
forgetting his pedigree in his wit. The fol- 
lowers of Artois and the Queen could little 
understand such liberality ; and the saloons 
of the Luxembourg, during the time the 
Count de Provence occupied them, were 
considered almost as dangerous as those of 
the Palais Royal. Louis did not emigrate 
until after his brother; and because he did 
not breathe curses against the canaille of 
Paris, and vapour and rage, like the impotent 
maniacs who were raving round the silly 
white flag of the emigration, his loyalty was 
voted questionable, and the vulgar energy of 
his younger brother was received as true 
chivalrous daring. 

In the course of his long wanderings as a 
crownless, kingdomless king, his conduct 
was always noble and worthy ; and his little 
scanty court, with its two or three old gen- 


into Paris, and destroyed the ephemeral throne of 
Henry VI., he acknowledged that he owed his throne 
to the valour of his faithful soldiers, and not to a 
Prince-Regent of England.” 
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tlemen, each providing his frugal meal from | ment at Versailles, might have put the whole 
the slender common purse, looks to the full | august family into the hands of the tricolor 
as worthy as the Tuileries of the same day, | party, with Talleyrand and Chateaubriand, 
crammed with its aristocracy of grenadier-| and all their noble retinue. 
bullies, and sham highnesses and majesties.| The tricolor party, however, was too much 
Napoleon always respected that poor, wan-| occupied with other matters to think of any 
dering, royal Quixotism, in the days when} such act of daring. During the emperor’s 
the principle it represented seemed as dead | absence with the army, the Chamber of De- 
as the chivalry which Monsieur did not re-| puties had, on a sudden, found its powers of 
present. How dignified are the letters, the | speech. The liberals talked of their rights 
protests of the feeble old man! The very and of those of the people; and murmured, 
impotence of them renders them, as it were, | not without reason, at the incompleteness of 
worthy of still more respect and pity; and | the Acte Additionel. When the news of the 
Napoleon was no savage Neoptolemus, to| Waterloo disaster arrived, and a few hours 
grow furious before the harmless shafts of | afterwards Napoleon himself—this time too 
this poor Priam; he always seemed to treat) harassed and sad to enter son palais des 
Louis’s enmity as a part of the exiled prince’s | Twileries—the language of the liberals was 
duty, and did his character justice in good | still louder than ever, and the old smothered 
or evil fortune. When the emperor returned | republican hate broke out and raged un- 
to the Tuileries, (the armies of the most! checked. It must have been a delight to old 
Christian king, the heroism of Monsieur, the | Lafayette and the party to hear their own 
tears of Madame Royale, having failed to! voice once again; to be able to spout pro- 
arrest the progress of the Corsican upstart,) | clamations and propose resolutions, and to 
the stout old man for a long time vowed that | take oaths never to separate until the work 
he would take his place upon his throne,! of regeneration should be complete. For 
and there meet the usurper face to face. It} two or three days they carried all before 
would have been a curious interview, and | them; they railed and kicked, and the old 
worth the listening to. But if the attempt to| lion was too sick and weak to repel them : 
resist the advance of the great imperial ocean, | indeed, the spirit of the man was not equal 
by sitting Canute-like, and rebuking it from | to disaster, and he never, in any one instance, 
an arm-chair, sound ridiculous, there was/|in Egypt or in Russia, at Fontainebleau or 
that in the king’s behaviour which was not.| at St. Helena, showed himself great in it. 
He had won over, in a few months, Napo-| Instead of parleying with the prating liberals, 
leon’s statesmen and soldiers by his prudence | he should have done as Blucher did a week 
and wisdom; he had gained the hearts of | afterwards—sent a guard to shut up their 
every single person who approached him by | assembly-house—and should have sent La- 
gentleness and appropriate courtesy; high | fayette and Lanjuinais to Vincennes. But he 
and low in the palace parted from him as| clung still to the hope of being able to please 
from a father, and wetted their cockades with | them; and condescended to all sorts of poor 
tears before they flung them away. subterfuges and entreaties in order to get their 
After the disaster of Waterloo, there was | suffrages. One man he sends down to the 
yet some doubt whether the French would | Peers with a false account of the battle of 
not be allowed to choose their own govern-| Waterloo. “Two days after the grand vic- 
ment; and the proclamations of the allied | tory of Fleurus,” says Regnauld de St. Jean 
generals certainly were directed against Na-' d’Angely, speaking in his name, “in which 
poleon alone. But while Blucher and Wel-| the Prussian army was cut to pieces, a second 
lington were advancing towards Paris, the | affair took place, in which the advantage was 
family of Ghent passed into France at their | on our side, and in which the English army 
heels; and the generals were too much oc-| met with enormous loss. At eight o’clock 
cupied with what was before them, to think | in the evening we were masters of the field 
of looking back. The plan of the Bourbons | of battle; we were only four leagues from 
was not an unadroit one, and required some | Brussels. During the night reports spread 
courage, too: for the advancing allied armies | by ill-disposed persons occasioned alarm ; 
left several fortified places behind them in| the consequence was, in the first place, a dis- 
the hands of Napoleon’s troops; bands of | order, and in the next a disaster, to which 
them still covered the country; and a bold | the emperor was unable to put a stop.” 
dash upon Louis and his court, such an one| But Ney, starting up wildly in his place, 
as Excelmans made upon a Prussian detach- | demolished the fabric of falsehood; and the 
5* 
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liberals fell to shouting again ; and with more | families preserved. Missionaries from the 
oaths, resolutions and protests, called for the | Jesuits to the congregation preached repent- 
abdication of the only man who might still ance in the provinces, and marched from vil- 
have made head against the storm that was’ lage to village singing lugubrious hymns and 
coming, with terms at least (for a delay and | parading with banner and cross. Fast days 
an appeal to the nation would have been fatal | were multiplied, and every courtier who had 
to the cause of the Bourbons) which might! his fortune to make, took a scourge and a 
have given some chance to their liberal plans. | confessor, and was ready to walk barefoot to 

It has been the fashion for writers of that| church. Even in the first month of the 
line of politics much to exaggerate Fouché’s | king’s reign, old heathen Soult was converted ; 
influence in the second restoration of the | and marched gravely in a procession with a 
Bourbons, and to attribute their return chiefly | candle in his hand, instead of his worldly 


to his intrigues. But considering that there | 
was a nation, and an army of fifty thousand | 
men, the former more than indifferent, the | 
latter previously hostile to the Bourbon fa- | 
mily,—a nation, and an army, and two 

chambers to direct them if they chose,— 
Fouche must have been a clever intriguer 
indeed to have taken the power out of their 
hands, had they but shown the commonest 
courage, or union, or strength of will. But 
as the chambers did not really seem to know 
what they wanted except to shout and talk 
and to get rid (like so many silly school- 
boys as they were) at any price of their old 
master, the crown fell naturally into the 
power of the first person who was at hand 
to claim it, and for once Louis XVIII. was 
not far off. Fouché’s intrigue does not 
seem to have gone much beyond warning | 
the king of the unpopularity of the emperor, | 
the imbecility of the patriots, and the neces- | 
sity to be on the spot, to take advantage of 

whatever might befal. 

So once more Louis Stanislas took up his 
residence in his ancestor’s old palace, and | 
made belief to govern the Beau Royaume de | 
France. Once more the great Dreux Brézé 
was in his glory, and the good old customs 
of Louis XIV.’s court almost as nobly ob- 
served as they had been a hundred and fifty 
years before. Royal guards accompanied 
the king’s meat from the kitchen, and noble 
bayonets surrounded his wine as it was 
brought from the cellar. None of the old 
traditions of the monarchy were forgotten ; 
not even the ceremony of a mistress, who 
had her private entrances to the cabinet of 
the poor weak old man, and held her court 
as it became the mistress of a French king to 
do. Madame Royale had her priests and 
confessors, and indulged in her immitigable 
grief to her heart’s content: and seminaries 
for the faithful sprung up every where; and 
noble young virgins were consigned to them, 
as in the good old days, that elder brothers 








might be enriched, and the glory of ancient 


marshal’s staff. ‘The wondering old soldiers 
of the republic saw each regiment provided 
with a chaplain, called with a true French 
ingenuity premier capitaine,and were marched 
to mass as regularly as to dinner. It was 
chiefly through the piety and good sense of 
Monsieur, that these salutary reforms were 
effected; the party surrounding him in the 
Pavillon Marsau said that the hope of the 
nation rested entirely in him, and looked 
upon the king as little better than a Jacobin 
and an impie. 

The contest between the king and the roy- 
alists, so much more royalist than himself, 
lasted now with little intermission until the 
death of Louis. On his return from Ghent, 
the party had discovered that the monarch’s 
old favourite during the emigration, M. de 
Blacas, was excessively odious to the nation; 
and succeeded in procuring the dismissal of 
that minister, who went into an honourable 
exile as ambassador at Rome. He was not 
much missed by the monarch, who though 
faithful in his likings, had an easy good na- 
ture, which reconciled him quickly to the 
absence of his friends, and who had already 
a substitute for Blacas in the person of M. 
Decazes. The new favourite was young 
and docile; persevering modesty was the 
means of his success. He is said to have 
misquoted Horace in order that his master 
might have the pleasure to correct him; and 
the old prince vaunted him as his pupil, as 
Louis XIV. had done in the case of Chamil- 
lart and other secretaries of his time. 

The opening of Louis’s second reign must 
indeed have been humiliating to the monarch 
and tothe country. It was the prince’s pride 
to be a Frenchman, while his brother and 
his party had almost forgotten the title : and 
a legitimate historian has even shown, that 
when the king and their commander the 
Duke of Wellington were loyally hastening 
the period for withdrawing the army of oc- 
cupation, the Carlists viewed their retreat 
with sorrow, and even intrigued and con- 
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spired against the measure that was once | 
more to set France free of its invaders. But 
it must have been a sad sight for the prince, | 


to view from his palace windows English 


red coats and Prussian cannon—the Bois de 


Boulogne burning in some drunken outrage 
of the one, the monuments of the capital 


threatened by the brutal hatred of Blucher. | 


The Louvre and the Museum were emptied 
of the precious spoils that the victorious rob- 
beries of Napoleon had gathered there : and 
though the measure was one of retaliation 
quite justifiable in people once conquered 


who had become conquerors in their turn, it 


mortified French vanity as much as any other 
disaster which had befallen the nation, and 
still forms the subject of angry complaint and 
declamation. 

Then came a measure, in the interest of 


the king and his allies still more necessary— | 
the disbanding of the gallant imperial army, | 


which though longing to revenge its defeat 
at Waterloo, had consented to quit the capi- 
tal on the approach of the allies, and had 
retreated behind the Loire. The execution 
of this measure was confided to almost the 
only military leader who had passed through 
those difficult times without a stain upon his 


honour, the noble and loyal Macdonald. | 


Making some conditions, which were after- 
wards unfulfilled, these brave men bravely 
laid down their arms, and their glorious old 
colours ; and retired to their homes, to labour 
and live as they best might, or to starve in 
neglect and inaction. ‘The Carlist party, 
those admirable heroes and patriots, pursued 
with insults their triumph over these gallant 
men, and talked of the brigands de la Loire ! 


Instead of prating and spouting in their silly | 


chambers of representatives, why had not the 


provisional government, (the national govern- | 
ment as it called itself,) after Napoleon’s ab- 


dication, retreated with these troops to Tours, 


and made a stand in favour of the people ?— | 


insulted the nation so much as Frenchmen 
themselves insulted it in those wretched days 
of °15. Quite furious with the king’s un- 
christian charity, it is said that the royalists 
of the south meditated having a kingdom of 
their own, the kingdom of Acquitaine, with 
Antigone and the Duke d’Angouléme for 
queen and king: meanwhile their bands ra- 
vaged the country, organizing massacres and 
murdering officers and marshals in cold blood, 
for the glory of God and the advancement 
‘of the Catholic religion. The authors of 
those massacres were never punished, scarcely 
even sought for; and having their orders 
from Paris, no attempt was ever made to dis- 
cover from whom the orders emanated. It 
was thus the Carlist party were laying the 
‘foundation for the throne of their favourite 
monarch, that true model of French chivalry. 
The king’s first ministry had been rather 
of a liberal cast ; but the Carlist party found 
Talleyrand too gentle, and Fouché odious. 
The Duke of Otranto was endeavouring to 
exercise his functions of police minister, as 
_humanely as was possible ; but the Chamber 
_would not suffer him; it was said that Ma- 
dame would fall down “ raide morte” at the 
sight of one of the murderers of her father: 
so the king compromised; the Talleyrand 
cabinet was dissolved to make way for that 
of Richelieu; and Joseph Fouche thought 
no doubt, that it was a pity the young king 
_of Rome had lost his father’s inheritance, and 
that the army of the Loire was dissolved. 
| With the Richelieu ministry, into which 
| were admitted Vaublane and two other or- 
-gans of the ultra party, came the famous 
chamber, which the king, in one of his un- 
lucky compliments called the chambre introu- 
vable. It began by enacting laws against 
sedition ;-by suspending the liberty of the 
subject; and when a member called for an 
“inquiry into the murderous scenes then daily 
enacted in the south, the royalist body rose 


but their faculty only lay in talking: they ‘ina fury and called the traitor to order, and 
were now lurking in hiding-places, or fugi- | the Verdets were left to their work. The 
tive, and the conquering party were preparing king, with a strength of mind rather to be 
their lists of proscriptions, and meditating | wondered at, found courage, in the autumn 


their revenge.at leisure. 

According to Labourdonnaye’s notorious 
project of “ Amnesty,” no less than eleven 
hundred of the first men in France were to 
fall under the proscribed list. No enemy 
that France ever had, no tipsy Prussian who 
was for blowing up bridges and monuments, 
no Cossack or English barbarian, (as the po- 
lite inhabitants of la Nouvelle Athénes were 
accustomed to call their conquerors,) ever 


of 1816, to dissolve the chambre introuvable, 
| and to modify a ministry which seemed in- 
clined to follow his brother’s orders rather 
‘than his own. Some facts of note occurred 
during its existence. The famous and mys- 
| terious treaty of the Holy Alliance was signed 
| by the sovereigns before quitting Paris; the 
mad insurrection of Grenoble broke out and 
| subsided, and the pitiless axe was set to 
'work ; “the handsome swordsman” of Na- 
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poleon’s army died in a vain attempt to re- 
gain the kingdom that had once belonged to 


shot—the noblest of traitors. How much 
did the Bourbons lose in their thirst for that 
generous blood! 

As has been the case since the revolution 
(and during the empire and the republic too, 
and indeed, ever since it was fairly beaten,) 
the ultra party hesitated at no methods to 
gain power: it condescended to all sorts of 
alliances, and professed any principles which 
were likely to annoy its opponents. Thus, 
against certain measures of the Richelieu- 
Decazes ministry restricting the liberty of 
the press, the Ultra-Royalists were as loud 
as the angriest patriots of the Gauche; when, 
on the contrary, Gouvion St. Cyr brought 
forward his motion regulating the promotions 
in the army, the Royalists cried out against 
the principles of seniority, and declared that 
the sole giver of rank should be the king. 
In this year, 1818, the army on which they 
relied far more than on any troops of their 
own was withdrawn from France; and it is 
pleasing to find in the pages of at least one 
legitimate writer* a tribute to the loyalty of 
the Duke of Wellington. 

The same author speaks of the ministry 
of Dessolle as the greatest and most sincere 
effort made by the Bourbons to conciliate the 
independent party in France; and why was 
it unsuccessful ? asks M. Capefigue : because 
the Independents wished for something more 
than mere liberty under a legitimate crown! 
The opinion is, no doubt, a very correct one. 
A Bourbon king was not what the nation 
wanted : he was only suffered. 

But who in this struggle was sincere ?— 
the Ultras were not a whit more so than the 
Liberals ; their vows of fidelity to the charter 
were mere mockery; Charles X. was their 
king, reigning in spite of his brother and 
over him, and waiting only for the time when 
he could dare the measures which were af- 
terwards the cause of his ruin. 

The Ultras were never deceived about 
their position; they knew that the country 
hated them: but they were a large and pow- 
erful class, possessors of by far the greater 
part of the soil; lords, therefore, of those 
who lived by its cultivation; and, aware of 
their danger, determined to meet and, if pos- 
sible, to trample it down. They would use 
for this purpose all means within their 
power ; they prayed for foreign intervention, 


ee 


* Capefigue, vol. iii. 
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'and menaced the timid king through the am- 
'bassadors of his potent allies. The prisons 
him; and Ney, the bravest of the brave, was | 


and the gibbet, the laws of suspicion and 
against the press, the terrors of hell-fire, 
shouted by swarms of priests to an ignorant 
population in the provinces—any means were 
employed by them, none were too great or 
too mean. Could they forget their noble 
blood, and eight hundred years of empire? 
Could they forget that, in its last fit of irre- 
sistible wrath, the nation had flung them from 
her, and that now they were come back to 
their own, their only means of holding it was 
by fear? On the other hand, had all the 
counts and marquises that came trooping 
back from exile been so many Bayards or 
Dunois, and all the myriads of black priests 
that processioned through the country so 
many St. Vincents-de-Paul,—no doubt the 
nation would have hated them equally. It 
had given them a thousand years trial, and 
had flung them off at last—right or wrong it 
had a prejudice against them. Louis XVIII. 
and one or two of his ministers might have 
had generous intentions; but the times were 
out of joint, the national party would not 
trust them: the men of the Minerve and the 
Nain Jaune were as bigoted in their way as 
the furious denunciators of the revolution, 
the mystical Marcellus, or the foul-mouthed 
Labourdonnaye. And so when either party 
dared, it did not disguise its hatred. Manuel 
in the Chamber of Deputies of the nation 
talked somewhat too liberally for the taste 
of the majority—so the majority turned him 
out: against all law, right, usage if you will 

but where was the need of ceremony ? Hav- 
ing the upper hand, the Ultras were resolved 
to use it, and conspired as it were openly in 
the face of the king and the nation. Manuel 
and his friends were conspiring under-hand ; 
the charbonnerie was spread all over the 
kingdom of France, and ventes established in 
every barrack and atélier. The first six 
years of Louis XVIII.’s reign were passed in 
attempts, on the worthy old monarch’s part, 
to reconcile himself to these irreconcilable 
parties. He was King of France, and had he 
not composed a charter for the people, and 
was he not kind and easy of heart? But he 
was the first gentleman in France, too, and 
must not desert his caste; so the system of 
his first ministers was a see-saw system, 
down alternately among the people, and up 
high among the aristocracy. Each hated him 
for favouring the other. The catastrophe of 
the Duke de Berri, however, frightened the 





timid old man from tasting further of his po- 
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pular pleasures. Henceforth he yielded up with no more ceremony than a lacquey— 
his power into the hands of his brother; stripped of his ministerial livery and turned, 
yielded up even his favourite Decazes; who, at a moment’s warning, out of doors. Any 
as innocent of the Duke of Berri’s murder as man who wants to know, what he did and 
the reader of this sentence, was nevertheless thought, and how he influenced Europe, may 
strangely implicated in the crime, was_ read, in the cracked-brained poet’s own loud 
charged as an accomplice even in the Cham- phrases, how great a character he was for a 
ber, and was complimented by M. de Cha- time on the world’s stage. One of his great 
teaubriand in a savage figure of speech that works was the invasion of Spain, meditated 
would have been brutal in the mouth of , by him as a means of raising the glory of 
Chactas.* ‘the Bourbon family, by allowing them to 
The duke’s death was made the occasion inscribe a few victories upon their white flag. 
of severe reprisals against the Liberals, who Accordingly, in spite of English remon- 
were all made answerable for Louvel’s crime. | strances, the Duke of Angouléme, with a 
The press was straightway put into irons, gallant army of a hundred thousand men, 
the representation of the country altered; the marched into Spain; became immortal by the 
people replied with revolts and conspiracies, victory of Trocadero, (the arch of the Etoile, 
and the murder of his son brought Monsieur at present dedicated to another eminent con- 
still nearer to power. The deceased prince’s queror, was intended by the Bourbons to 
place was speedily filled by his son, hailed have been consecrated to the Ex-Dauphin’s 
at his birth as the child of miracle,and chris- fame;) rescued Ferdinand from the Consti- 
tened by the diplomatic corps, the “ Enfant | tutionalists at Cadiz; and interceded vainly 
de l’Europe :” and as the little boy was held | with that insane butcher and bigot, for brave 
at the font—the king, in the height of his! men who never asked for any thing but a 
happiness, distributing crosses and cordons | rational liberty, and would never have been 
bleus, the nobles and the diplomacy dancing | in the murderer’s hands but that France had 
and feasting for joy in innumerable balls and |a wish to go to war. 
banquets—the greatest monarch that France| Indeed it would be difficult to assign any 
ever knew was dying a lonely exile at St.| other reason. If the reader wants a specimen 
Helena. What feasting and splendour had of oratory the most impertinent, the most 
there been ten years before, when his son | egregiously conceited and pompous, and of 
was born in that same palace of the Tuileries, | | reasoning the most utterly ignorant and false, 
what wiping of courtiers’ eyes, what thun- he may be referred to the speeches of the 
dering of cannon, what thanks to Providence | illustrious foreign secretary of the day—the 
too that had thus perpetuated the heroic race author of the Pilgrimage to Jerusalem, Mon- 
of Napoleon. Indeed the Moniteur is a sieur de Chateaubriand. And when after the 
wonderful book. There we may read both | | Congress of Verona, Mr. Canning offered, 
stories to this day. All that false loyalty | | through the Duke of Wellington, a mnedidtion 
and lying religion—all those sham tears of | on the part of Great Britain between France 
sentiment and hypocritical hiccups of joy— | and Spain, asking from the former a detail 
they are all put down in that great gazette,| of the grievances which were the occasion 
that famous unconscious satirist. of the meditated war, M. de Montmorency 
There was much good in Louis XVIII. ; | replied, “that the causes of the differences 
and it was decreed, as in the case of King | between France and Spain were not of that 
Josiah of old, that the evils which were to | precise and distinct nature which would ad- 
happen to his race should not occur in his| mit of an exact and special definition: that a 
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time. Before that event took place, the kind | new state of things was formed by the rela- 


and loyal Richelieu left the ministry and 
died; and was replaced by Villéle, who, 
having had his hatred gratified in the disgrace 
of one of his rivals, Decazes, was soon able 
to indulge in a triumph over a second enemy, 
Chateaubriand. The great viscount, the 
magnifique ambassadeur, as he called himself, 
the great trumpet of legitimacy, was treated 


* «His foot has slipped in the blood of the Duke de 
Berri.” 


tions of the two countries : that the opinions 
favoured in Spain were dangerous to the 
states of his most Christian majesty : in fact 
that the mutual exasperation was such that 
France would prefer all the inconvenience 
of a war to the risking of the other alterna- 
tive.””* 

Upon a plea so audacious as this, the hero 
of the South carried a hundred thousand men 





* Capefigue, vol. viii., p. 7. 
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across the Spanish frontier. This insolence 
with regard to Spain seems to be in the 
French government, since Louis XIV.’s time, 
quite traditional; and we had an instance of 
it but the other day, when Queen Christina, 
banished from her kingdom, was allowed to 
conspire at her ease in the very palace of the 
king of the French, and was permitted, nay, 
encouraged, to send her emissaries to create 
a rebellion in her behalf, and to perish boot- 
lessly in her service. Nor is the same im- 
pudent and reckless game, we see, yet — 
hopeless. 

It was in combating this shameless invasion 
of 1822, that Manuel “uttered the words which 
caused his banishment from the Chamber. 
As a matter of wonder and curiosity, we may 
mention the words here. Manuel said, * that 
which caused the ruin ef the Stuarts was the 
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their rulers, endeavoured to lighten or to 
remove it, these great lieutenants of God, as 
they styled themselves, used their vast 
strength to quell the opening disaffection, 
and spread out their huge arms to crush it. 
No conspiracy was so dark but the keen 
eyes of their spies detected it, nor so remote 
but that the immeasurable lines of their sol- 
diery could reach and destroy it. The 
Spanish invasion was the act by which 
France signed its adhesion to the alliance. 
In the sickening bombast of the day, the 


‘king said that “a hundred thousand French- 


protection of France, which placed them in) 
opposition with public opinion, and prevented 


them from looking to the nation for support. 


' with Europe. 


It was when the misfortunes of the royal 


family of France called upon it the attention 
of foreign powers, that republican France, 
feeling that she must defend herself with new 
force and new energy” * * *- This was 


all—the Chamber could hear no more—a_ 
deputy was dragged from the tribune for 


daring to allude to a fact patent in history— 
in this way the laws were understood, and 
the compact with the country was kept. 
Thus, as Louis XVIII. was on his death- 
bed, the principles of the famous treaty of 
181: 5—concluded “in the name of God, our 


— 


men, commanded by a prince of the royal 
family, marched, invoking the God of St. 
Louis, to maintain a descendant of Henry 
IV. upon the throne of Spain, to preserve 
that fair kingdom from ruin, and to reconcile 
it with Europe.” The garotte and the inqui- 
sition were the mild subsequent means em- 
ployed for reconciling that “ fair kingdom” 
The bicod of Riego was of- 
fered as a sacrifice to the God of St. Louis 
(God of St. Louis! as if the Almighty was 
the exclusive Deity of that despicable family.) 
Twenty years of oppression and anarchy, of 
misrule and civil commotion, have been the 
consequences to Spain of this shameful ty- 
ranny on the part of the French, and the 
incendiary policy of the madman Chateau- 
briand. In the name of what God is it, that 
the younger branch of St. Louis’s family is 
inclined to continue the system which has 


always been a favourite with his house? 


divine Saviour Jesus Christ, the Word of the | 
Most High,” and to the benefits of which the | 
sovereigns who first signed it called all the | 
people and monarchs of Christendom— | 


seemed now indeed to have become the law 
of the European continent. 


There is some-| 


thing awful in the words of that mystical | 


treaty—a solemn proclamation, by which the | 
kings of the earth declared themselves the | 
allies of God, and acted as if their authority 
proceeded from Heaven’s especial commis- 
sion. In taking this awful title upon himself, 
one at least of the signers of the treaty, 
Alexander, appears to have been sincere. A 
strange mystic man, believing himself or- 
dained by Providence to combat with the in- 
carnation of evil in the person of Napoleon, 
and to blot out the shame and disgrace which 
had been brought upon the world by the 
temporary triumph of the detestable Revolu- 
tion. And accordingly, in Spain, in the Ita- 
lian States, in Naples, in Piedmont,—when- 


ever the people, impatient under the yoke of | 





One of the last acts which the poor old 
dying Louis was made to sign, was the esta- 
blishment of the censorship; for little other 
reason, that one can imagine, except that 
Monsieur might be able to perform an act of 
popularity, by abolishing the law so soon as 
he succeeded to his brother’s crown.  Vir- 
tually, the royal power had been for some 
time in his hands. The astute minister had 
fashioned and strengthened the Ultra party 
so well, that all opposition was quelled, and 
Louis had been for a long time a mere pup- 
pet in their hands—a thing, says M. Blanc, 
“which, in addressing, people called Sire.” 
Louis flattered himself, on his death-bed, 
that, like Henry IV, he had lowvoyeé entre. 
les partis, and given to each his due; and 
calling for the little Duke of Bourdeaux, re- 
commended to his brother a similar prudence, 
and to ménager the crown of the child. His 
brother followed his own way: and Louis, 
who had not been able to follow his, but 
had been obliged to sacrifice his friends, his 
principles, and his kindly nature to the greedy 
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impetuosity of the fierce aristocracy surround- | 


ing him, was fain to console himself as best 
he might. He met death gracefully, as a 
gentleman should, distributing little kind epi- 


grams to his weeping friends, uttering little’ 


apophthegms of small wisdom, and expiring 
with a bon mot on his lips.* 

lie was carried to his grave in much 
greater state than ever was shown at the bu- 
rial of any monarch of his family. All Paris 
went to witness the show ; and if the people 
did not shed any tears, at least they were 
more decorous than the courtiers of the new 
king. A worthy man, of true devotion but 
small wit, Monsieur de Frayssinous, a bishop 
in partibus, pronounced the dead king’s fu- 
neral oration. He took occasion to stigma- 
tize the doings of the liberals, to chastise their 
impiety, to rebuke their godless desire of im- 
parting vain knowledge even to the lowest 
classes. It was for this aristocratic view of 
the use and abuse of letters, that the Bishop 
of. Hermopolis was probably chosen to be a 
member of the French Academy; to the 
scandal of the Parisians, to whom that insti- 
tution has afforded matter for scandal ever 
since its establishment. 

Still more sumptuous than Louis’s burial 
was Charles’s coronation, which was per- 
formed with all the Gothic ceremonies which 
tradition had consecrated; and which, not 
more singular, perhaps, than the same cere- 
mony with us, was viewed by the mass of 


Frenchmen with very different feelings to, 


those with which Englishmen afew years ago 
welcomed the same sight. The symbols of 
a religion to which they were indiflerent, and 
a royalty which they had learned to hate and 
scorn, only provoked impatience and anger 
amorg the people. ‘To this day liberals talk 
with anger about the cost of the affair. The 
Moniteur, with its usual trustworthiness, 
provided a miracle for the occasion. “ When 
the bottle of heaven-sent oil was broken by 


the republicans, pious hands,” said the pious | 


journal, “gathered up the fragments, and 
some of the ointment was preserved. Thus 
it is beyond a doubt that the sacred oil which 
was poured upon Charles X. in the solemnity 
of his coronation, was the same which has | 
consecrated all the monarchs of France since | 
the time of Clovis—the same which was 
brought by a dove to St, Remi.” A pre- 
cious talisman, truly, with its divine pedigree 


satisfactorily authenticated, both by contem- | 


porary testimony and subsequent events. 


* «Un roi de France doit mourir dans son fauteuil,” 
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Magnificent representatives of all the kings 
of Europe attended at the ceremony: the me- 
moirs and journals of the time are full of 
their splendours: and. people still talk with 
awe of the festival given by Monseigneur de 
Northumberland. No king ever sat down to 
such a feast since the days of Belshazzar. 

The first great act of the king’s reign was 
the passing of the famous bill awarding the 
milliard of indemnity to the émigrés who had 
suflered by the revolutionary proscriptions. 


The chief person who profited by the mea- 


sure (a tiree per cent. loan was established 
and the creditors paid with it) was Monseig- 
neur the Duke of Orleans, then one of the most 
loyal subjects of the crown. Contemporaries 
have recorded the prince’s behaviour when 
admitted to oceasional interviews or repasts 
with the king—the immense outpourings of 
his gratitude; how he would jump up sud- 
denly at dinner to give vent to his irrepressible 
feelings ; and shout, | with tears in his eyes, 
“ Vive @ jaimais le Roi!’ He was not con- 
tented that his sovereign should have an or- 
dinary life, he wished him eternity: nothing 
less would content that loyal heart. It is 


said that Louis XVIII, who piqued himself 


upon his knowledge of the world, mistrusted 
this excessive tenderness of Monseigneur. 
But Charles X. thought better of his cousin, 
and made a Royal Highness of him. Out of 
the milliard of indemnity his Royal Highness 
had fourteen millions to his share. 

The debates which the indemnity-question 
raised were extraordinarily loud and _ bitter, 
and the country was, if possible, more angry 
at this outlay than at the famous payments 
to the allies which had caused so much in- 
dignation in Louis XVHI’s reign. To a 
stranger, perhaps, whose pockets are not in 
question, neither payment seems altogether 
unjust or uncalled for. The French had 
mulcted every state in Europe to many times 
the amount which they were called upon to 
pay. Napoleon boasted of such robberies, 
which paid the cost of his invasions, and 
_made them matters of public pride and con- 
| gratulation in numerous public documents 
cand messages to his government. Were re- 
prisals not to be expected? or is there any 
Frenchman of the present day who believes 
| what he asserted at St. Helena, that (plunder- 
ing, as it were, in self-defence) he never 
began a war! In like manner, the pillage 
and exaction of the Convention were too 
monsirous ever to be passed into a law: for 
ithe credit of the nation it was good that 
‘such injustice should be repealed: and had 
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the goverment of the Restoration dared to} one can doubt them after the present discus- 
attempt such a system—to seize men of libe- sion. Gentlemen, the present proprietors of 
ral opinions; if present, to behead them, and _ the national domains are, for the most part, 
then confiscate their property ; or, if absent, sons of those who purchased them. Let 
to take the property without the owner’s them remember that, in this discussion, their 
head—what would have been the cry of the fathers have been called ‘thieves and vil- 
liberals? and would the Revolution have dains”* and that a compromise with the 
provided no act of indemnity for them ? ancient proprietors would be an admission of 
The very small liberal fraction, however, | their fathers’ dishonesty, and an insult upon 
which had seats in the Chamber, adroitly | their memory. Let them remember, if force 
took advantage of the bill and the arrogant! is employed to deprive them of property 
cupidity of the majority, to speak to the which is legally theirs, that they have the 
country, and renew, in the strongest language king, and the charter with them, and that 
which they could venture to use, their pro-| they are twenty to one.” 
test against the government of the Bourbons., This speech was called an appeal to rebel- 
Their opponents gave them opportunities lion, and indeed it was little less. Jt put an 
enough. Ina house of 383 members, Mon- | end, however, to the discussion upon the 
sieur de Villéle boasted to have a majority | bill, which was voted for the émigrés in 
of 200 that would vote for him and for any | money and not in lands. Foy died in the 
thing with him :—320 members of the house | course of the year, when the people showed 
were ex-privilegiés, of whom 284 had titles : | their opinion of the rebel. It is said that two 
—260 deputies* finally were public function- | hundred thousand people attended at his fu- 
aries :—and this body proceeded to vote in-| neral; and, as he had died poor, the nation 
demnities to itself, being judge in its own/ rapidly subscribed a million of francs for his 
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cause. 








Some of the party argued (in direct oppo- 
sition to the charte—but what mattered ?) 
that it was not the émigrés, but the present 
holders of the estates, that should be indem- 
nified; the former simply re-entering into | 





widow and family. Every man who signed 
the subscription, or who was present at his 
burial, protested in his name or his person, 
against the Bourbon family. 

And the minister still boasted of his faith- 
ful three hundred, and brought in bills after 


possession of the property of which the re-| his own heart. Among these was the law 
volution had deprived them. This was the | against sacrilege. Robbery in a church was 
only question with the chamber; for as to to be punished with the penalty inflicted on 
the opposition, it was almost null. But in| parricides, who in France march to the guil- 
bandying about the terms of the indemnity, | lotine with a black veil on their heads ;—to 
the members spoke as men of their character | make the punishment more tremendous, some 
might be expected to speak, in terms of very | sage of the chamber proposed that the cul- 
small respect for the party which held the| prit should be covered with a red veil as 
property, and which had had dealings with | more suited to the horrid nature of the crime. 
the revolution; and this absurd misplaced | Those who insulted the host were to have 
insolence was most adroitly seized by Gene- | their hands cut off. Does not one fancy one- 
ral Foy, who made it the matter of a protest | self back in the fifteenth century ?>—Nay, 
with which the whole country rung. “This, further back still. Poor Bardolph was but 
law,” said he, “which, according to the in- | hanged “for stealing pix’”’—the rude legisla- 
tentions of the sovereign, and discussed in| tors of his time had not invented any thing 
another way, might have been made a law of | beyond the simple rope, nor arrived at the 


peace and union, has become a declaration of 
war and an instrument of vengeance and hate. 
The emigration no longer asks an indemnity, 


it asks to have back its estates: by influence | 


or by force it will have them back. And is 
it not clear to see that all the power is in 
their hands ?—f intrigue fails, who can doubt 
that it has stronger means to use? Under 
these circumstances we have a duty to fulfil. 
The projects of the emigration are clear; no 





* Léonard Gallois, 





luxury of melodramatic killing, of murder in 


ared veil. And these things took place only 
five years before the revolution of 1830, in a 
city calling itself the Nouvelle Athénes— 
in a place renowned for all the graces of 
civilization, sparkling fashion, and refined 
wit! The next thing, as Count Molé said in 
an indignant protest in the peers,—the next 
thing after mutilating a man for talking irre- 


* M. Duplessis de Grenedan had said in debate, 
that the estates had been “ volés par des scélérats.” 
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ligion, would have been to cut his tongue out 
for thinking it;—and who knows how far 
M. Villéle, his king, his clergy, and the three 
hundred might have gone? There was the 
Inquisition: were not heretics abroad, and 
the pious Dominic a canonized saint of the 
church? Was not Louis XIV. a great mo- 
narch, and his method of dealing with the 
protestants a stern but just one? Already, 
on a small scale, the catholics of the south 
had set this system of persecution to work ; 
and in the interest of religion and the mo- 
narchy, some such system might be renewed 
advantageously—in the true interest of the 
people too, who might be saved from further 
falling into error, by the exercise of a little 
timely severity. Who can look on proposi- 
tions such as that on sacrilege, debated and 
agreed on by the Bourbon parliament, and 
wonder at the deep hatred of the people for 
every member and supporter of that fatal 
race? M. Capefigue, the apologist of legiti- 
macy, speaks of the great advances which 
the nation made during the Bourbon reign. 
Commerce and manufactures flourished ; the 
funds were high; the public works of the 
country advanced daily. But it is too much 
to attribute these benefits to the Bourbons :— 
we might as well be thankful to George III. 
for permitting the invention of the steam-en- 
gine. Peace (and that not from benevolence, 


but from necessity) was the only benefit that | 





an appearance of the contests been the old 
parliaments. All parties fight with such pas- 
sionate weapons, and describe each other in 
caricature! The report of Monsieur de 
Montlosier against the Jesuits, which was 
hailed at the time of its appearance with in- 
conceivable eagerness, with its threatened 
“ five hundred facts more astonishing the one 
than the other,” reads more like a fable now, 
and was read in 1828 as a text-book. By 
crying out incessantly against this béte noire 
of the priesthood, a journal (the Constitu- 
tionnel) made its fortune; copies of Voltaire 
and Rousseau were sold by thousands; it 
was a proof of liberalism to carry about the 
Tartuffe in your pocket; and such absurd 
books as Ducis’ Origine des Cultes became 
regular family reading. Men made them- 
selves deists out of mere opposition, and 
shrunk from black caps and soutanes with a 
hatred that was quite cowardly. M. Blanc 
sneers at this panic of the middle-classes; 
but the hatred, though exaggerated, was just 
in its origin. What feeling could a clergy 
excite that had already found a miracle for 
the king’s coronation, that had opened con- 
vents for men and women, that had passed 
the sacrilege laws, that wanted to monopo- 
lize the education of France, that sent curi- 
ous missionaries prying into every family, 
and, by ten thousand voices every Sunday 
from the pulpit, cursed the revolution and all 


the exiled family brought to the country; | belonging to it,—all protestants, all free- 
even that, the nation persisted in considering | thinkers, all liberals—what could such a 


| 


as a degradation and dishonour. They called | body expect to gain but hatred and terror? 


it cowardice. Who can be surprised if the 
people looked with suspicion even at the 


| 


The very notion of a secret society added to 
such feelings. Who could tell how vast the 


good which their rulers did, if good it were ? | conspiracy was ?—every man’s imagination 


They were so false that the people could not 


but mistrust them, and were prejudiced | 


through sheer experience. 

Thus all the hatreds, and terrors, and ad- 
mirations, of the resisting party became ex- 
aggerated. Men of very small capacity were 
looked upon as patriots of extraordinary vir- 
tue; the peers who were making, according 
to their fashion, a little polite opposition, and 
a few gentlemanlike protests to the acts of the 
commons (whose majority of 300 were taking 
by far too great a share in the government 
of the country,) were flattered and bepraised 
by the liberals, for the small services they 
rendered. The law-courts had, too, their 
day of popularity : they dealt mildly with one 
or two incriminated journals—perhaps the 
members of the bar were not sorry to have 
an opportunity to show their superiority to 
the clergy ; and to renew, as M. Blanc says, 





might fashion it at will; and exaggerated it 
certainly was, beyond all the bounds of 
reason. 

In spite, then, of the three hundred, M. de 
Villéle began to find his position was still 
susceptible of amelioration. In the midst of 
the perpetual tricks and tyranny resorted to 
with the press,—the buying up of old jour- 
nals, the establishing and withdrawing of the 
censorship, the imposing of numerous re- 
strictions,—the country managed to make its 
ideas public, and to indicate its hatred of the 
ministry. On the 29th of April, 1827, 
Charles X. held his famous review of the 
National Guards, whose uniforms were never 
seen in Paris after that day, until they ap- 
peared behind the barricades of July. The 
guards as they defiled before the king shouted, 
“ A bas les ministres, @ bas les jesuites ;” and 
the monarch gave vent to his anger, at sounds 
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so disrespectful. But he had very prudently 
forgotten his displeasure, and the Moniteur 
was actually in possession of a document 
declaring that the monarch had been received 
with the usual affecting demonstrations of 
loyalty with which “ tous les ceurs Frangais 
are animated, &c.,” when news was brought 
that some of the companies marching home 
and past the windows of the ministers’ hotel, 
had shouted their cry with redoubled vehe- 
mence. It was resolved to disband the Na- 
tional Guard. The Moniteur in inserting 
the one paragraph for the other, was spared 
the publication of one lie more ; and the king, 
at a stroke, laid down forty thousand bayo- 
nets, that would have defended him in the 
days of July. 

The measures, of course, excited vast mur- 
murs and disapprobation. But the ministry 
thought itself strong enough to dispense with 
‘ the public applause : and was, no doubt, not 
sorry for the occasion which it had found 
of setting aside this useless band of meddling, 
prating citizens, and of rendering them harm- 
less by scattering them. The king was to 
draw the army more closely to him, and 
camps were formed at Saint Omer, and grand 
reviews held. In the midst of this splendour, 
and with the beau fait darmes de Navarin 
coming to his aid, Monsieur de Villéle 
thought now of making a still more decided 
step forward. A batch of new peers, (seven- 
ty-six in number,) which took out of the 
chamber of deputies a number of royalists 
of the extreme right who had been insubor- 
dinate and troublesome, were flung into the 
upper house, which had been making some 
- Opposition. A new chamber was called, the 
minister thought himself secure of the elec- 
tions, and of seven years (according to the 
new parliamentary constitution) of uninter- 
rupted continuance of his system. 

He had not, however, taken count of the 
growth of opposition out of the house: Foy 
and Manuel had not spoken in vain: and in 
spite of the places he had to give away, and 
the corruption and intimidation which he 
wielded so unscrupulously, the new elections 
returned a very considerable number of libe- 
rals, and the people were wild with joy. 
Dupin, Mauguin, Bignon, were among the 
new deputies, and with them old Lafayette 


once more. TheFrench Walpole was obliged | 


to give in, and an accommodation-ministry 
was formed, to which Monsieur de Martignac 
has given his name. 

The effect of Monsieur de Villéle’s six 


years’ successes was however to make all 
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reconciliation between the liberal party and 
the crown impossible. The Martignac cabi- 
net, though royalist of course, was formed 
of men whose views were known to be mild 
and liberal, and there was at first a sort of 
hope that it might conciliate both parties. 
But neither side would be reconciled; the 
cabinet was as much abused by the ultra- 
royalist of the right as by the liberal of the 
left; and was treated daily by the journals 
of either opinion as jacobin or despotic. 
The king had no liking for the measures of 
his new servants, and his friend Monsieur de 
Polignac came from London,* and returned 
thither, and once more came back to Paris, 
to take his stand by the monarchy. It is 
still a legend among some of the liberals in 
France, (men of the jesuit-hating constitu- 
tionnel-reading sort,) that the Prince de Po- 
lignac arrived with the famous ordonnances 
in his pocket, which had been debated and 
dictated by the Duke of Wellington and “the 
northern powers.” Will this strange lively 
people ever get rid of the notion that all the 
world is occupied with their affairs, and that 
the English especially are perpetually plot- 
ting their ruin? And while the liberals ac- 
cuse the Duke of Wellington of inventing 
the ordinances of July, the Carlists, on the 
contrary, accuse him of creating the revolu- 
tion: or, who knows?—perhaps he was 
guilty of both crimes : with consummate art 
‘exciting the despotism of Charles X. in the 
first place, that he might, in the second place, 
have the means of overthrowing him. 

The revolution of July certainly saved us 
a war. The French monarchy had made an 
alliance with the Emperor of Russia; had 
already, in the affair of Algiers, awakened the 
distrust and displeasure of England ; and was 
prepared, according to M. Blanc, to engage 
in still greater schemes. The favourite pro- 
ject of a march upon the Rhine formed one 
of the articles of the new treaty. Prussia 
and Holland were to be indemnified at the 
expense of the Guelph family, who were to 
give up Hanover. There can be little doubt 
that a war with such an object would be po- 
| pular in France, and the contest with Algiers 
would seem to have been but the first step 
towards an open rupture with England. But 
_ the new parliament, called on the advent of 
the Polignac ministry, assembled while these 
schemes were yet in contemplation; and the 








* Polignac’s first visit caused immense indignation, 
and he thought himself compelled to make a declara- 
_ tion of his principles in the house of peers. - 
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kmg had so much to think of near home, 
that he was forced to delay his march upon 
the Rhine. | 

No one had divulged the secret of Charles | 
X. with regard to the great political change | 
which he was determined to hazard, and yet 
all the world seemed to be aware of it. Any 
man who was in France at the time, must 
recollect the manner in which, in every so- 
ciety, the certainty of a revolution was can- 
vassed,and the whole country overshadowed, 
as it were, by the “coming events” of those 
awful coups-d’état. Imperfect as the state of 
representation is in France ('t was still more 
incomplete and restricted in Charles X.’s 
time,) the electors showed their sense of the 
danger, by returning, for once in their lives, 
and in the face of all the bribery, cajolery, 
and intimidation of the court, that famous 
majority of 221, which was destined to over- 
throw the old monarchy. On their first 


| 


meeting, and in reply to the speech from the | 


throne, the majority declared itself in an ad- 
dress of want of confidence in the ministry, 
and something more. The monarch replied 
by proroguing the chamber, which he dis- 
solved sometime afterwards, in the midst of 
the triumphs and gun-firings after the fall of 
Algiers. The court party looked upon this 


Charles, by the grace of God, king of France 
and Navarre, 
1. Abolished the liberty of the press ; 
2. Changed the constitution of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies; 
3. Dissolved the existing chamber ; 
and to the rebellion, which burst out the 
next day, had only ten thousand men to op- 
pose, commanded by a man oppressed by 
a sort of fatality, and whose very name and 
presence were so odious to the nation, as to 
rouse the whole spirit of it against a govern- 
ment defended by this unlucky leader. For 
sixteen years Marmont’s name had been 
synonymous with treason. The marshal was 
now called upon to command the troops in 
Paris, not from choice, but because it was 
his turn of duty: the lot thus falling upon 
him, seemed to him to be only a part of his 
unfortunate destiny, and he is said to have 
gone into the contest in despair. 
__ It were idle to repeat the oft-told tale of 
the three-days’ battle. The deputies kept 
aloof; the chiefs of the bourgeoisie locked 


their doors, and would take no part; but the - 


people rushed into the contest with a wild 
shout of pleasure. For fifteen years they 
had been panting for such a moment; and 
_when it came, without any leaders, or con- 





achievement as the saving of the monarchy. spiracies, or forethought, they met together 
Tout le monde s’embrasse aujourd’hui, said with arms in their hands, heaped up stones 
Charles X., in the true French way ; rushing and trees and wagons and coaches in the 
into the arms of the minister who brought streets, and from behind these defences began 
the news of the Dey’s defeat. But for once killing, with a great savage instinct. Every 
the people did not seem to be too much ela- | shot fired was an insult flung in the face of 
ted—the Algiers cannon were not loud that detested race of kings, and insolent no- 
enough to distract their attention from other bles, and shuflling jesuits, that had been lord- 
matters which occupied it. ‘The march upon) ing it over their country. The troops 
the Rhine might perhaps have been excite-| marched from street to street, through so 
ment sufficient. /many tall lines of fortresses, from which 

They say, that on the day when the or- their enemies marked them down. Across 
donnances were signed, one of the ministers | one barricade and another, the poor fellows 
in the palace was found looking at the por-| marched, dropping by the road here and 
trait of Strafford. D’Haussez, the minister of | there. ‘They were loth to use reprisals, and 
marine, asked the king whether, even should | did so very seldom. There is something 








his ministers resign, his majesty was deter- 
mined to passer outre. The king said yes. 
The papers were signed by the cabinet in si- 
lence. Only Monsieur de Polignac, amongst 
them all, seemed to be confident that these 
fatal measures would be carried. They sent 
for the editor of the Moniteur. Strange 
omen! The ordonnances were too much 
even for him. Mais parlez donc, M. Sauve, 
cried the ministers. All that M. Sauve could 
say, was to pray for the safety of France and 
the monarch. 


very affecting in the stories we read of these 
simple men, standing quite calmly to be shot 
down in their places, and treating their op- 
ponents with good natured pity. Their 
names should have been placed in the column 
of July along with those of their brethren 
who fell on the opposite side. Both parties 
were doing their duty—the people armed 
and exercising an honest hate—the soldiers 
dying for the use and benefit of Charles X.— 
God wot!—and Monsieur d’Angouléme and 
his wife Antigone. Peace be with them all! 





The next day the famous edicts appeared. | MADAME (as the royalists used to call her 
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in the biggest capitals) is quiet now: and in| 
reading French history after 1830, one is no | 
longer jarred by the eternal griefs, and senti- 
mentalities, and impertinences, of this narrow- 
minded shrieking woman. 

There has been since, and there was at the 
time much prate about “august misfortunes,” 
to which the public are called to contribute 
a large tax of sympathy. A gallant captain 
of the guard retreating with the remnant of 
his company, was shot dead by a little boy 
at the corner of the street of Chaillot. In 
the same way, a sergeant of the line—the 
tallest, handsomest, bravest man in the French 
army, it was said, who had been through the 
wars of the empires, and escaped death in 
such gigantic combats as Leipzig and Dres- 
den—was killed by a second little boy, that 
fired a shot into his breast and ran away 
laughing. Let us sympathize with these 
brave fellows, or with the poor Swiss lying 
stark and cold in the streets, hunted down 
in savage sport, justas the pheasants at Ram- 
bouillet were pursued some days after. Hun- 
dreds of men fell that day fighting for what 
M. Chateaubriand calls the God of St. Louis 
—the Juggernaut God, whose service is cele- 
brated in murder, and who smiles especially 
upon men the most dexterous in commit- 
ting it. 

M. Blane says that when Charles X. was 
going on board his ship at Cherbourg, (files 
of troops, in bright new cockades, keeping 
the people back ; Odillon Barrot, that genius 
of talk and pomposity, with his brother-com- 
missaries strutting by the side of the beaten 
king, and of the poor goodnatured humble 
Dauphin, and of Monsieur de Bourdeaux 
crying in the arms of the women :) a young 





fellow by the name of Bonnechose broke 
through the troops, and seizing hold of the 


king’s feet, cried “ O mon roi, O mon roi, 1 


never, never will abandon you!” Perhaps 
it is in thinking about poor Bonnechose left 
behind, that one forgets to look after the 
“august exiles” who are disappearing in the 
distance, and that one’s pity for the fugitive 
royalty dies away 

We do not know that any partisan of the 
restoration has taken the trouble to write the 
life of Charles X. Some obscure pamphle- 
teer, at his fall, published his Histoire Scan- 
daleuse, but few people would be anxious to 
trace the truth or the falsehoods of the state- 
ments which this sort of chroniclers make. 
Like others of that old worn-out school of 
French nobility which he represented, the 








prince had his stage of gallantry, and his pe- | 
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riod of devotion. In Louis XV.’s time, his 
brothers were serious and dull, the Count 
d’Artois was conspicuous as a gentil young 
prince, graceful and active in person, and ex- 
hibiting a most lively and precocious dissi- 
pation. He contracted debts in a royal man- 
ner; was a leader, of course, of the fashion ; 
and admired behind the scenes of the opera. 
When the revolutionary troubles came, he 
became a sort of organ of the ultra-royalist 
party ; emigrated when as yet there was no 
danger for his head; and by his insane con- 
duct and impertinences at Coblenz, did as 
much to precipitate his brother’s ruin, as even 
Louis’s own vacillation and want of courage 
could do. Once he appeared in arms in de- 
fence of Louis XVIII. Fifty thousand men 
were said to be ready on the coast of Brit- 
tany, the republic was disorganized, and the 
leaders of the Vendeans promised them suc- 
cess. ‘The prince’s courage failed him, and 
he ran away. “ Sire, la lacheté de votre 
frére a tout perdu.” wrote fiery Charette to 
Louis XVIII, and did the only thing which 
he said was left to be done—died uselessly 
in the king’s service. It is probably because 
that damning sentence must have appeared 
in any biography of Charles, that no legiti- 
matist has undertaken it. 

When the allies had smoothed the way for 
him, Monsreur appeared in France, as we 
have seen, in his quality of un Frangais de 
plus ; and as about this time the emperor 
quitted the country, the royalists, with admi- 
rable candour, gave Monsieur the credit of 
having expelled that upstart Corsican. 

During Louis XVIII’s reign, Monsieur 
caballed in favour of the noblesse and the 
priests, against the king and the nation. The 
former was feeble and he overcame him. 
The king dead, Charles X. continued his 
system against his other enemy. He said, 
however, he was not despotic—to use his 
own wise words, “you might pound all the 
Bourbons in a mortar, and not find a grain 
of despotism.” He was not pounded ina 
mortar: he was flung out of the country by 
the strong arms of the people, whose hearty 
stomachs turned against him. They were 
no longer to be fed with ceremonies, or gulled 
into the awe of stars, and cordons, and span- 
gled coats. Such things might pass upon 
the broad backs of the republican soldiers. 
who having done their work might take the’. 
holiday ; but upon the puny powdered shoul- 
ders of marquises and monseigneurs, the na- 
tional good sense would respect them no 
more. They thrust them away along with 
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the priests and their paraphernalia, and the | he is perjured: he cannot give fifty pounds 
jesuits and all their intrigue and cleverness. | in charity, but Carlists and republicans sneer 
What a comfort it is, in reading the history | at him for not giving more: he cannot go 
of that busy, slippery race, to come to the|abroad, but republicans are ready behind 
inevitable climax! ‘They are spied out, be | every tree to murder him; or stay at home, 
it never so late, at last. but men cry out, “ Look at the tyrant lurking 
It will be much more difficult for the his-| in his palace, and trembling before an of- 
torian to give the character of Charles’s suc-| fended people!”—The friends who raised 
cessor ;—a puzzle which, as we fancy, not; him to the throne have disclaimed him, and 
time, not the sharpest reader of human cha- cursed the day on which they ever trusted 
racter, not Louis Philippe himself, can ex-| him. And every night when he goes to bed, 
plain. ‘his wife thanks God for having preserved 
Suppose a man placed in a situation of | him yet-one day longer, and trembles for the 
daily perplexity ; having to consult not one | ‘next and what it may bring. 
interest, but half a dozen; finding, before | Be wise, and clever, and great, and merci- 
each point that he would arrive at, a thou- ful, and come to this!— Moralities about 
sand obstacles that he does not know of; ‘kings are stale to be sure. When Louis 
and being compelled to advance or retreat, Philippe first came to the throne he was fond 
to wind or to double, according to the oppo-| of indulging in such, and alluded on mani- 
sition which he meets with, and of which no | fold occasions to his simple habits and love 
single party can hold count. We cry out | of home and his occupations as an honest 
perfidy because the man gives his word and | | country-gentleman, which only a sense of 
breaks it; because he does not go straight to duty to the nation would induce him to 
his point but obliquely ; because he uses | forego. 
friends as tools merely, and seems when he| Did he in any way prepare the revolution ? 
has done with them to throw them away. | The legitimatists will tell one that for years 
Such a man has Louis Philippe been. Of | he has had the object in view, and has been 
the three parties in the country, two he must | conspiring like his father before him. The 
have displeased: he has ended by discon-! conspiracies at Grenoble, the murder of Lou- 
tenting all. Not one single soul out of his| vel, Heaven knows in what dark plots they 
thirty-five millions of subjects (subjects is| accuse the prince of meddling. But this 
not the word, we forget what substitute the | wild fanciful people have only need to hate 
July revolution found for it) trusts him or/ a man in order to believe any thing that may 
loves him. He moves among all parties| be said against him. And as they said in 
quite solitary. Ministers and generals come | later days that he had conspired to murder 
and have their audience, and cringe and smile | the Duchess of Berri, then that he had con- 
and disappear. The king has vast shrewd-| spired to swear simply her character away,— 
ness and memory. He knows how many as the republicans actually dared to hint that 
cabinets Monsieur Molé has formed part of : | he had conspired to murder the first husband 
how many oaths Monsieur Pasquier has, of the Queen of Portugal, and as we know 
taken: in what a variety of portfolios Mon-| how monstrously wicked and false every one 
sieur Guizot has locked up his papers,—this | of these charges were,—in the same manner 
with a fine imperial eagle upon it, that with | the former accusations may be disposed of, 
a shield bearing three gold lilies, the last} coming from parties utterly unworthy of 
with the cognizance of the charte that was | credit. During the emigration all talk of 
to be a truth after 1830:—he knows that | conspiracy is absurd : who, until 1813, would 
Monsieur Thiers, after his protestations of | ever have thought the crown of the wander- 
love and loyalty, will exert himself to the | ing Count de Provence was worth a cabal ? 
very utmost to destroy the foundations of his | In the early stage of the restoration the Duke 
monarchy, and that his aim and the aim of | of Orleans conspired to get the graces of his 
his party is a republic: Couriers Frangais| sovereign, and as much land as he could 
and Siécles, Chambolles, Barrots, and their| possibly recover; and he plotted to make 
like, he knows that their loyalty is a mere | his land as profitable as possible, driving hard 
fiction, and could they catch him tripping, | bargains according to report, and unserupu- 
or off his guard, that the Orleans family must | lously taking all that the law could give him. 
go as their august cousins have gone before} The court was shy of the son of the king- 
them. He cannot tell the truth, but two par-| killer; and no doubt the prince’s habits and 
ties in the country are ready to swear that/ intelligence must have kept him on his own 
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part aloof from the group of courtiers and in- 
triguing jesuits and silly women of the Tuile- 
ries. ‘T'o do him justice, he never was hypo- 
crite enough to affect the ultra-religion of the 





day, to join in processions, or deal in tapers | 


and bare feet. He was thrown upon the 
better class of citizens for society ; sent his 
children to public schools; and was more of 
the bourgeois than the great prince. His 
palace of the Palais Royal was almost as grand 
as the neighbouring one which he now in- 
habits: he had as much money to spend as 
the king himself. If people’s eyes turned to- 
wards this powerful prince, living simply and 
among them, while the seigneurs of the 
court scarcely deigned to notice them: if he 
had fought at Valmy, while the court was 


conspiring against its country on the Rhine: 


if he was simple and manly, while they were 
insolent and mean, and lived like a good 
father amidst a happy family, while they 
were dancing attendance at court :—at least 
no man will deny that Louis Philippe was in 


the right to conspire after such a fashion. | 


He could not prepare his way to the throne 


more adroitly than by so acting; but it was | 
the fault of the court for giving him the 


benefit of the contrast. The revolution came; 
and the crown fell, as it were, into his lap. 


There it was at last—what could he do but | 


take it? What call had he to act the part of 
a Washington ? Would he have been justified 
in so doing ?—with his monarchial notions, 
bred up in his mind by that great agent of 


conviction, a strong idea that he would him- | 


self one day be called upon to rule. 
The republicans are bitter against the 
Chamber for doing what they had clearly no 


right to do—for appointing a king. In a_ 


matter of such importance, perhaps, primary 
assemblies should have been had recourse to; 
and when the throne was vacant, 230 depu- 
ties of 100,000 electors of the nation had 
clearly no more right to select a person to 
fill it, than any other 230 men. ‘These depu- 


ties had not even taken a part in the contest; | 


many of the loudest patriots among them, 


such as Dupin and Guizot, had protested to_ 
the last moment their loyalty to the Bour-. 


bons. What right had they with appointing 
kings ? 

None certainly—but appoint a king they 
did, and where is another whose first ancestor 
had a better title? For some four-and-twenty 
hours the people were contented with the 
deputies’ choice, and believed in the quasi- 
republican simplicity of the monarch whom 
they imagined they had selected. On the 
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10th of August, 1830, discontents began to 
show themelves, and have continued from 
that period until now. It will be worth 
while on a future day to give a brief résumé 
of the twelve years’ history since that period 
—but the task is one of very great difficulty, 
on account, let us say it at once, of the asto- 
nishing spirit of rancour and falsehood of 
every organ of the French press, and of each 
party when opposed to another. In the 
midst of this mass of calumny, which has 
been used indiscriminately by the Moderates 
against the Republicans, and by these and the 
Carlists together against the Government, the 
stranger is puzzled indeed to say where the 
truth lies. Falsehoods are printed on every 
side so audacious, so circumstantial, that it 
becomes an almost impossible task to pursue 
them. Let any man take the ten French jour- 
nals of the 23d and 24th of February last 
(which treat of the speeches in the English par- 
liament regarding the right of search,) and see 
how wonderfully this spirit of falsehood dis- 
plays itself there. Falsehoods in the face of 
all facts, in the face of all reasons, uttered 
deliberately for party purposes, and to minis- 
ter to a national prejudice so strong, that no 
one dares even to whisper the truth! 

| It is out of such materials that a history 
of Louis Phillippe’s reign must be sifted— 
and in the midst of these passions, lies, and 
prejudices, that he has had to make his way. 
How he has yielded to, or humoured, or 
eluded, or openly resisted, or taken advan- 
tage of each, who can tell? But amazing 
_must have been his perseverance, his temper, 
and his cunning, in the midst of all this storm 
of intrigue, and conspiracy, never for once to 
to have lost sight of his interest, and to have 
kept his footing firm. 


_DUELLING IN THE REIGN OF GEORGE III. 


Suca was the frequent occurrence of duels in this 
long reign, that one hundred and seventy-two were 
fought (in which three hundred and forty-four per- 
sons were concerned) ; sixty-nine individuals were 
killed ; in three of these fatal cases neither of the com- 
_ batants survived; ninety-six of them were wounded— 
forty-eight of them desperately, and forty-eight slight- 
ly; while one hundred and seventy-nine escaped un- 
hurt. From this statement it will be seen that rather 
more than one-fifth of the combatants lost their lives, 
and that nearly one-half received the bullets of their 
antagonists. It also appears that only eighteen trials 
took place; that six of the arraigned individuals 
were acquitted, seven found guilty of manslaughter, 
and three of murder, two of whom were executed, 
and eight imprisoned during different periods. 
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STRAWBERRY HILL. 


From Ainsworth’s Magazine. | this imperfect account, clearly indicates that 

« The following account of pictures and rarities is, sue), was his expectation. 
given with a view to their future dispersion. The| jg impossible to witness, without feel- 
several purchasers will find a history of their pur-| . f t. the di : £ obj 
chases ; nor do virtuosos dislike to refer to such a | gs of regret, the dispersion or 0 jects on 
catalogue for an authentic certificate of their curi- | whose aequirement a whole life has been 
osities."— Preface to the “ Description of Straw- spent; but, at the same time, it may be ques- 
berry Hill,” by Horace Walpole. tioned whether this almost inevitable fate be 
Lorp Orrorp, scarcely known by his| not productive of corresponding advantages. 
title, but celebrated throughout Europe as An object is prized, not only from its intrin- 
Horace Walpole, was one to whose refined sic value, but from its association with re- 
taste the present age is as deeply indebted | markable events or illustrious names. Thus, 
for the impetus which he gave to the study the antique mirror, the jewelled goblet, the 
of the works of art of the middle ages,as the| Damascened blade, may all be beautiful in 
century in which he lived for the instruction | themselves ; but they acquire a rarer value, 
and amusement afforded by his writings.| are invested with far higher attributes, when 
His letters are enduring monuments of epis- | we know that one of these reflected the fair 
tolary style; his publications on the fine) features of a Mary Stuart, or a Marguerite de 
arts, the drama, fiction, biography, and gene-| Valois; that another was brimmed with ruby 
ral literature, attest his various ability ; and | wine at the feasts of the chivalrous founder 
Strawberry Hill yet remains to show, not} of the Garter; or that a third belonged to 
only how much could be accomplished by | the identical poniard which slew a Medicis, 
one man, but how.admirably he performed or hung by the side of a Du Guesclin. When, 
the self-allotted task, which was throughout, in addition to historical recollections, we 
one long labour of love. But Strawberry | find that men of taste and learning have sub- 
Hill, with all its treasures, like many a place’ sequently been the possessors of these ob- 
of older renown, is destined to illustrate the | jects, and have conferred upon them a fresh 
sad truth, that “ nothing on earth continueth | celebrity, they rise in estimation with each 
in one stay,” and to this contingency the occasion, and are more eagerly sought by 
noble collector of its wealth of art appears the public; the new link gives increased 
to have been fully alive; nay, more, the | value to the ehain; and when, after an in- 


<ege* 
passage which we have selected to introduce | terval, they are again dispersed, the circle 
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of information is widened, and the means | pictures : 
of improvement become more generally dif- | 
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we have in a row the portraits of 
Sir Robert’s sons and daughters, and of many 


fused. | other distinguished persons. The massive 
Another view of the case may also be | ebony tables, the chairs, of Walpole’s own 
taken: when the collection, as in the ST inet that seem built, as no doubt they 


instance, is a large one, a number of its | were, expressly to accommodate the wearers 
treasures must, of necessity, be hidden or | | of the wide-spreading skirts of that day ; the 
overlooked; while passing from the hands antique bureau, and the famous clock, by Le 
of one to’ those of many, the reputation of |Roi; and more than all, the windows orna- 
each is distinctly proclaimed by every new | mented with fragments of Dutch art, (one 
possessor. | specimen of which, a cobler at work before 
This thought must reconcile us to the fate | an open window, whistling to a bird in a 
of Strawberry Hill, which, as it now stands, | (cage, is marvellous for its effect,) are not 
we take the last opportunity of describing. | among the least attractions of the refectory. 
In doing so we shall not,—for our space} Ascending the staircase, we pause at the 
would not admit of it,—follow the details first landing-place, and then enter the break- 
of the catalogue, our object being rather to | fast room, “furnished with blue paper and 
indicate some of its most striking features, blue and white linen.” It is the prettiest 
than to guide the reader through all its and most cheerful place that can be imagined, 
mazes. ‘and. is filled with objects of various kinds, 
In our passage from the low monastic | miniatures predominating. Of these, there 
doorway to the hall of entrance, attention | are two frames, carefully concealed by green 
is for a moment arrested by a small, very | silk blinds, which contain so many perfect 
small oratory, wherein is a saint enshrined, gems. ‘The first consists of nine miniatures, 
and beyond this by a cloister, which | principally by Isaac and Peter Oliver, and is 
contains two objects of interest. One of | devoted to Sir Kenelm Digby and his family. 
these is the portrait of Leonora d’Este, “‘ Dia | The second frame contains fifteen miniatures, 
Helionora,” a bas-relief head, in marble. (chiefly by Hilliard and Petitot. In other 
The other attraction is the vase of “ the pen- | parts of the room are, Holbein, by himself; 
sive Selima,” whose fate inspired another| Cowley the poet, by Sir Peter Lely; the 
poet. Passing these, the portal of the Comte de Grammont, &c. 
“ Castle” expands, and we enter the hall,| Before we approach the library, the small, 
whose only light is derived, as Horace Wal- | but curious collection, meets the view, which 
pole describes, “ from lean windows fattened | Walpole called his “ Armory ;” and thus de- 
with rich saints in painted glass,” and where scribes: —“A vestibule open with three 
depends the lantern “ which casts the most arches on the landing-place, and niches full 
venerable gloom on the stairs that ever was | of trophies of old coats of mail, Indian 
seen since the days of Abelard.” shields, made of rhinoceros’ hides, broad- 
A narrow passage leads from hence into | swords, quivers, long-bows, arrows, and 
the “ refectory,” and here leisure and space ‘spears; all supposed to have been taken by 
are allowed to begin that inquiry which pro- Sir Terry Robsart, (an ancestor,) in the 
mises so much, and keeps its promise so Holy Wars.” Here we find, in a niche, on 
well. The pictures in this room are, for the | the staircase, the armour of Francis the First, 
most part, family portraits, or those of inti- of steel-gilt, and covered with bas-reliefs ; 
mate friends. At the lower end stands the | his lance is of ebony, inlaid with silver, his 
great minister, Sir Robert, in all the glory of | sword steel, beautifully inlaid with gold, and 
the robes of the Garter, and his two wives | probably the work of Benvenuto Cellini. It 
on either hand: the first, Catherine Shorter, isa magnificent suit, and at once recalls the 
a copy from Kneller, by Jervis,—a very | | figure of the gallant monarch; far more 
pretty woman, dressed simply in white, with | paeuaaorety, indeed, than the splendid armour 
a blue scarf, en sautoir; and the second, | in the Louvre, which appears to want height. 
Maria Skerrett, by Jervis himself, in the | Two shields for tournaments hang near it, 
costume of a shepherdess; she is very | painted by Polydore; one bears the head 
of Medusa, the other that of Perseus. An 





pretty also. Beneath these portraits is placed | 














a beautiful table of Sicilian Jasper, covered 
with fine old porcelain, and still more an- 
tique Etruscan relics, in the shape of bowls. 
To return to the 


and beakers and vases. 


alto-relievo,,in oak, of Henry the Third of 
England, of his time, stands over the armory, 
and within it are the various contents enu- 
-merated by Walpole, with some things not 
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described by him; for instance, a singular! small and neat; “Lettres et Memoires du 
relic of the Norman rule, &e. | Chevalier Eon,” by him-(her-)self, with 
Our next step is the transition from war | several portraits, printed in London by 
to peace—from the armory to the library; | Jacques Dixwell, 1764; the “Catalogue of 
where, ranged in cases, modelled from the the King’s (Charles the First’s) collection 
choir of Old St. Paul’s, are collected about! of limnings,” published at Walpole’s ex- 
15,000 volumes. Of these, we shall refer pense; Genealogical History of Y very, Lon- 
only to the least known, which are contained , don, 1742; 2 vols. large 8vo., printed by H. 
in a small glass case. The first, and in our , Walpole, and never sold ; the Earl of North- 
estimation, most valuable, is a book of ori-| | umberland’s Household-book, &e. 
ginal drawings, by Janet, formerly in the| Of other rarities, are a letter from Cathe- 
possession of Braniome, and subsequently | rine Parr, the widow of Henry the Eighth, 
in that of Mariette, the famous collector, who | written in the year she died, “ to her con- 
has written the following inscription inside | stant Thomas Seymour, Lord High Admiral 
the cover:—“Recueil des portraits des|of England,” and signed, “Catherine, the 
Princes et Princesses et des Seigneurs et | Queen, K. et and a most characteristic let- 
Dames qui composoient la Cour de Frangois | ter from Oliver Cromwell to his w ife, the day 
ler, Roy de France, a appartenu sans doute | after the battle of Dunbar. 
a Brantéme. Ce qui me le fait prejuger| Amongst the many curious books in the 
e’est que plusieurs des inscriptions sont glass closet in the library, a few more must 
ecrites de sa main. Je m’en suis affermi par be specially adverted to; for instance, that 
la confrontation que j’en ay faite avec un MS. | singular work, entitled, “ BIZ’ARIE di varie 
authentique tout corrigé de la main de ce | Figure di Giovanbatista Bracelli, Pittore Fio- 
célébre ecrivain. (Signed) Mariette.” The | rentino, All’ ill° S. Don Pietro Medici,”— 
portraits are all in pencil, tinted with red | of which Walpole’ says :—* This most rare 
chalk, like the drawings of Sir Thomas Law- | and singular book contains prints of human 
rence, which they fully equal; and amongst ‘figures formed by the strangest materials— 
them we find some noble heads : Francis the | as diamonds, hoops, bladders, pieces of car- 
First, Louise of Savoy, Margaret of Navarre, pentry, battle-doors, kitchen-stuff, &c. &e. 
Diane de Poitiers, Lautrec, the Admiral Bon- | It seems to be the composition of a mad- 
nivet, Claude de France, Francis the Second, | |man, but the drawings are masterly, and the 
the Baron de Figeac, Madelaine de France | ‘attitudes most noble.” Its rarity is not, in- 
the first wife of James the Fifth of Scotland, | deed, its only recommendation. Another 
and some thirty more. It is a priceless | scarce book is one of patterns for old point 
volume, though Horace Walpole got it cheap lace; and, almost unique, are two “ Books 
enough. of Swan-marks,” on vellum. “The Spanish 
Amongst the printed books, the most} English Rose, or the English Spanish Pome- 
curious and rare are, “The New Year’s granate,” is another curiosity. It was writ- 
Gift,” written by “Microphilus” (the dwarf | ten by one Michael du Val, in honour of the 
Jeffery Hudson,) and presented by him, in| proposed marriage between Prince Charles 
1638, to Henrietta, the queen of Charles the and the Infanta, whose portrait appears in 
First; “ Le Tombeau de Marguerite de Va- | the frontispiece. It is doubly dedicated,— 
lois, Reine de Navarre ;” a copy of Virgil, | first, by the translator to King James the 
printed by Baskerville, with drawings on the | First; and next, by the author, to “Count 
covers by Lady Diana Beauclerc; on the. _Gondomar, Lord Diego Sarmento de Acuiia, 
edges, which are highly gilt, is a view of | &c. &c.” On the cover is the device of a 
Blenheim, <atrice, surrounded by the motto of the 
the volume is closed. The identical copy buenas and surmounted by a marquess’s 














of Homer used by Pope for his translation ;|coronet. Did it ever belong to the favourite, 
it is a small Amsterdam edition, date 1707, | Buckingham, who was a marquess and a 
with the text in Greek and Latin, and bears | knight of the Garter, when he went to Spain 
this inscription: “ E Latini, A..Pope, 1714;” | to negotiate the marriage, and was only cre- 
and lower down, “ Finished y® translation i in | ated a duke during his absence? The con- 
Feb. 1719-20, A. Pope ;” it is illustrated by | jecture is more than probable. The closet 
a pencil sketch of Twickenham Church by also contains a complete set of the books 
the poet’s own hand; two school-books of | printed at Strawberry Hill, and, perhaps not 
Horace Walpole, Homer and Horace, very | the least curious, a memorandum-book be- 
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longing to Colone: Walpole, which is thus ' bronze lamp of the Cinque cento, and many 

described inside the cover, in the hand-' urns, ossuaria and antique relics. 

writing of Horace :— | The star-chamber, though rich in painted 
“This was the account-book of my grand- glass, cabinets of medals, old coffers, and 

father, Robert Walpole, father of Sir Robert triangular Welsh chairs, “picked up by 

Walpole, Earl of Orford, when he came up Dicky Bateman for three and sixpence a 

to parliament without his wife and family.” | piece,” will not detain us long—though, if 
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tury :— 


“ITEMS OF EXPENSE. 


Oct. 22, 1690. My passage to London and 
my expenses on y® rade 
23 My dinner and morning’s drop 
Nottingham ale . + #4 
24 My dinner 
Coachhire .... . « 
Spent (probably in charity) . 
oC eee 
25 Paid my boy, for a week’s boarde, 
ee er eee 
Paid for votes, and y® king’s speech 
and addresses, from y® beginning 
Paid for a black pencill : 
Paid for a purse and booke. . . 
Paid for ¥ outside of my red wast? 
26 Paid for a paire of shoes . . 
ee. > + ke 
Coffee-house, and paid y® boy . 
37 Comeh bive 4.5 2. 2 2 eo 
ae ae ee ee ee 
Joane’s bill for oysters and two din- 
BR eo: ee 
29 Lent Mr. Pflatman 
Paid for 2 linkes sign al 
Given Bob (afterwards prime mi- 
nister) ee ee ee ae 
To Mrs. Hackwell’s maid 
Nov. 12 Paid for my B’. Hoyle’s wig 
Paid for 3 other wigs . . . . . 
15 Paid for carriage of hares, &c. from 


10 Paid Jack, besides the ‘Nottingham 


&c. &e. &c.” 
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It may not be amiss to offer some extracts we examined only the coins seriatim, our 
from this record of the disbursements of a stay might “ stretch to the crack of doom.” 
country gentleman in the seventeenth cen-| The Holbein chamber claims our attention 


-next, the contents of which refer for the 
most part to the time of the great artist, 
whom we find not only a painter but a 
| sculptor. Witness the exquisitely carved 
8 head of Henry the Eighth in box-wood. 
6 Here is the original chair of the last Abbot 
¢ of Glastonbury, from which so many copies 
6 | have been made; it is of oak and bears va- 
‘rious inscriptions—* Johannes Arthurus Mo- 
nacus Glastonie, &c.,” testifying its origin. 
The ebony table and chairs of the same 
wood (of which there are nearly three dozen 
‘in different parts of the building) are ex- 
ceedingly beautiful; and a number of an- 
cient combs (one of which, of ivory, is said 
to have belonged to Queen Bertha, and 
another, of tortoise shell, given with more 
likelihood to Mary Queen of Scots) are sin- 
gularly curious. But, perhaps, the chiefest 
amongst this class of relics is the red hat of 
Cardinal Wolsey—the token of his eccle- 
siastical dignity ; it is carefully preserved in 
a glass case. The pictures are numerous: 
here we find all those traced by Vertue from 
the originals by Holbein, now at Windsor or 
Hampton Court; a portrait of Charlotte de 
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Bishopsgate, and y® porter 3 6/ France, by Janet; a curious one of Louis 

18 gt Folkes his chrng. . ‘the Eleventh, praying, with an open missal 

Dec. 3 Paid for Nottingham ale . 3 6 | before him, in the shape of a heart; Mary 

. 4 Lent Bob . .- 5 0, Queen of Scots—of course, unlike all others, 


'&e. &e. 


pC aa oe a 0 . 
20 Paid for Mr. Pepys booke 0 : ¢| _ The grand gallery, of really noble dimen- 
» Puid J ache for ale eee : 9 : sions and superbly decorated, now lures our 
an. 4, . Given Mr. Negus his man 2 6) willi . rauske : a 
Nov.19 Paid T. (whe was TI? 12 18 o| Willing feet towards the richest treasures of 
ata: .. . 0 1. © Strawberry. We find we have not left our- 
NS ee ee 0 2 6, selves space to dilate upon them as they de- 
Nov. 22 Paid for 3 hatts for my sons 1 1 ©' serve, and our observations must be briefl 
Jan. 1, 1692. Aglassofessence . . . 0 1 | di : vias ae ys y 
96 Peid Mr, Stenon for & new Ailt and | directed to the most precious objects. Fore- 
fixing my rapier . . . . 1 5 ©, most amongst them is the magnificent Roman 
Feb. 24 Penny post letters. . . . . . 0 © 6 eagle, found within the precincts of the 
Mar. 12 Paid for a bottle of vsgybath (us- lb h , ; P 
quebaugh) . . . .. . . . 0 3 0| baths of Caracalla, in 1742. It well deserves 
13 Given Bob and Horace 0 5 0 the reputation which it enjoys, of being “ one 
ottle of wine 0 1 


6 | of the finest pieces of Greek sculpture in the 
world.” Here are the fine vases and cisterns 


Of the portraits above the library we shall | of majolica, of which the figures on the lat- 
say nothing,—they are all family ones; but | ter were designed by Giulio Romano. Here, 
a few miniatures must be noticed, as well as | too, an exquisite coffer, glittering with mo- 
a curious padlock in the shape of a hand, a | ther-of-pearl, and reflecting every ray from 
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the stained windows above it; a bust of Ves- | tiful mosaics of the purest taste.’ But the 
pasian, in basalt; beautiful bronzes, and pic- form of this room, graceful though it be, is 
tures, interesting from their antiquity and its least attractive feature; the numberless 
intrinsic worth. Of the latter are, the mar- | weeks of art with which it is filled consti- 
riage of Henry the Seventh; a group, by tute the real charm. 
Janet, of Catherine de Medicis, her three, To detail the wonders contained in this 
sons, Francis, Charles, and Henry, succes- | beautiful room would claim a volume for it- 
sively kings of France, and Marguérite de’ | self; what justice then can be done to it in 
Valois; the full length portrait of Lord. a few lines? There is a cabinet containing 
Falkland, in white, by Van Somer, which | at least a hundred miniatures by Petitot and 
suggested the incident of the picture walking other great masters; and glass cases on 
out of its frame, in the “ Castle of Otranto ;” | either hand, the shelves of which are loaded 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, and his, with relics. Amongst the latter, gleaming 
royal bride; the beautiful Laura Walpole, | with gold and jewels, is the missal painted 
Countess of Waldegrave and Duchess of | by Raffaelle and his scholars for Claude de 
Gloucester, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and France, the Queen of Frangois Premier. It 
many more to which we cannot even allude. | is covered with turquoises and rubies, and 
A peep at the round drawing-room at the on each cover is an enormous cornelian, 
extremity of the gallery shews us fine’ with an intaglio of the crucifixion on one 
stained windows, shedding their parti-co-_ side, and a relievo on the other; it is very 
loured light on vases of porcelain and ser- small and might be worn as an ornament. 
vices of silver; where, above the rich, mo- The famous Florentine boar, the Jupiter Se- 
saic chimney-piece, stand silver beakers and | rapis, the dagger of Henry the Eighth, snuff- 
jars, valuable for their weight of metal boxes, medals, intaglios, rings, and gems of 
alone,—to say nothing of their workman- | every conceivable kind crowd upon the 
ship; where the China of Sevre vies with view, and it only wants the silver bell of 
the faenza of Florence, and the portrait of | | Benvenuto Cellini to bewilder us with the 
Vandyke’s ladye-love, Mistress Lemon, looks. perfection of art. After seeing this we cease 
smilingly down, a pendant to his own pic-| to admire that which is worthy of all praise : 
ture in the Louvre. The Countesses of Lei- | Callot’s battle piece, the portrait of Madame 
cester and Carlisle, by the same inimitable | de Sevigne, the letter written in her name 
hand, grace the same chamber; a vase of | from the Elysian Fields, by Madame du Def- 
majolica bears the arms of France and the | fand, and pictures and bronzes without end, 
Medici, and probably belonged to Catherine ; | pass before us in succession, and leave us 
and ivory cups and objects of Indian art lie | still amazed at the untiring perseverance of 
scattered on the tables. Getting glimpses at | the man who heaped up all these treasures, 
every turn of closets filled with China, and; now about to be spread once more over 
painted glass, and models in terra-cotta and | Europe. 
marble, we proceeded to the north chamber,| _It is impossible to describe in detail the 
filled, like every other, with pictures, anti-| elegant curiosities in the China room, which 
quities, and objects of vertu. is filled with porcelain of all kinds, of va- 
The adjoining room—the last we shall | rious ages and different countries :—Faenza, 
venture to dwell upon, is the “Tribune.” | painted by Pietro da Cortona; plates of Ve- 
“It is a square, with a semi-circular recess | nitian glass, of Japan, of Saxon, of Vienna, 
in the middle of each side, painted stone | and of Sevre ware ; Roman lacrymatories and 
colour with gilt ornaments, and with win-| glasses, and china cups and saucers and vases 
dows and niches, the latter taken from those | without end. 
on the sides of the north door of the great| Before we terminate this notice, we must 
church at St. Albans; the roof, which is take our readers outside, and lead them to 
taken from the chapter-house at York, is | the little chapel which stands in the south- 
terminated by a star of yellow glass that| west corner of the wood, and was built after 
throws a golden gloom all over the room, | the tomb of Edward Audley, Bishop of Salis- 
and with the painted windows gives it the| bury, in that cathedral. Besides some fine 
solemn air of a rich chapel. The windows | painted glass, brought from the church of 
contain a head of Christ and two apostles, | Bexhill, in Sussex, whereon appear the por- 
one in the middle of each, set round with | traits of Henry II]. and his Queen, Eleanor 
four histories, all old, but finely recoloured | of Provence, it contains a magnificent shrine 
by Price, and surrounded with most beau-| of mosaic, three stories high, of Byzantine 
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workmanship, which is described in a tablet | 
over the door as having been “ brought, in | 
the year 1768, from the church of Santa | 
Maria Maggiore, in Rome,” having originally 
been “erected in the year 1256, over the 
bodies of the holy martyrs, Simplicius, Faus- 
tina, and Beatrix, by John James Capoccio | 
and Vinia his wife, and was the work of | 
Peter Cavalini, who made the tomb of Ed-| 
ward the Confessor in Westminster Abbey.” | 

At this shrine we offer up our prayers for | 
the worthy bestowal of the scattered trea- 
sures of Strawberry Hill. 


| 
| 
| 


THE ARTS IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 
Iraty.—Rome, 1842.—.Votes of a Traveller. 


One of the great pleasures certainly that 
Rome offers to a stranger, is to visit the stu- 
dios of the many artists of all nations con- 
gregated here. Our attention is particularly 
directed to the sculptors Thorwaldsen, Te- 
nerani, Finelli, Rinaldi, 'Tadolini, Gibson, 
Wyatt, Macdonald, Crawfurd, Wolf, Fogel- 
berg. What rich treasures of art testify the 
genius and labours of these men. Thor- 
waldsen, embracing every varied subject, from 
Jason to the Haufenstaufen, Conradin, Ado- 
nis, and the battles of Alexander; Christian 
and biblical subjects, Copernicus, and the 
horse of Poniatowski. ‘Tenerani’s pure cre- 
ations— the lovely Psyche, the wounded 
Venus, the mischievous God of Love, and 
last and best of all his works, the “ Descent 
from the Cross,” which only requires a few 
finishing touches. Finelli, so powerful in 
every branch of his art: Rinaldi, the Pro- 
fessor of the Academy of St. Luca, so cele- 
brated for his “ Sybilla,” and for his “ Joan 
of Arc,” commissioned by the king of France. 
Lawrence Macdonald’s studio is a particu- 
larly interesting one, as well from the mas- 
terpieces of invention it contains, as from the 
immense number of well-executed busts we 
see there. He is particularly happy in like- 
nesses : you meet all your acquaintance, but 
well as they are represented, the thought will 
pass through the mind, how few faces bear 
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the severe test of sculpture— The Art- 
Union, 





TO MARY. 
BY THOMAS MILLER. 


Ou Mary! I was thinking, now, 
How time hath passed away, since we 
First owned our love beneath the bough 
Of that wide-spreading old oak tree. 

* * * * * 





Remember you the rushing Weir, 

That threw its foam-bells at our feet ? 
Making a holy murmur there— 

A mournful sound—yet, oh, how sweet! 
Your hand, dear Mary, was in mine— 
We saw the water-lilies move ; 

And when our fingers dared to twine, 
We felt the thrill of youthful love. 











Have you forgot the village-chime 

That sounded through the listening wood, 
Ringing o’er beds of fragrant thyme, 
Which rose, like incense, where we stood ; 
And saw the bending wild-flowers close 
Their sleepy eyes upon the dew, 

Sinking, unhushed, in soft repose, 
Beneath a sky of cloudless blue? 


Remember you, how twilight grey 

Stole o’er us ere we were aware ? 

You harkening to that blackbird’s lay, 
While I stood watching your long hair, 
With which the wanton night-breeze played, 
Baring your neck of veined snow, 

And waving wide both curl and braid, 

Like silken banners to and fro. 


Have you forgot how deep you sighed 1— 
Mary, that night I marked you well,— 
My own within my breast had died, 

Like sighs heaved in some soundless cell : 
I wished them not to reach your ear, 

But when your own white bosom raised, 
Mine swelled above the rushing Weir, 
And then—upon your face I gazed. 


Your deep blue eyes, my girl, met mine ; 
A moment they but deigned to rest, 
Then turned to where the stars did shine, 
Then sank abashed upon your breast. 
Our hands closed of their own accord, 
The waters sang along the shore, 
We stood, but neither spake a word— 
We ne’er were mute so long before. 

* . * - . 


We heard the clock at midnight sound— 
We stood amid the moonlight pale, 

For then our tongues a theme had found ; 
We gazed upon the outstretched vale ; 
Our fancies built a cottage there— 

The spot I yet remember well, 

*T was in a glen beside the Weir, 

And we had called it “ Primrose Dell.” 


Athenzum. 
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MATCH-MAKING. 


Ir there be something which elevates and 
exalts us in our esteem, tinging our hearts 
with heroism, and our souls with pride, in 
the love and attachment of some fair and 
beautiful girl, there is something equally 
humiliating in being the object of cold and 
speculative calculation to a match-making 
family. Your character studied—your pur- 
suits watched—your tastes conned over— 





your very temperament inquired into—sur-_ 
_ By aunty, or cousin, or frecky grand dame, 


rounded by snares—environed by practised 
attentions—one eye fixed upon the regis- 
tered testament of your relatives, the other 
riveted upon your own caprices; and then 
those thousand little cares and kindnesses 
which come so pleasurably upon the heart, 
when the offspring of true affection, perverted 
as they are by base views and sordid interest, 
are so many shocks to the feeling and un- 
derstanding. Like the Eastern sirocco, which 
seems to breathe of freshness and of health, 
and vet bears but pestilence and death upon 
its breezes, so these calculated and well- 
considered traits of affection only render 
callous, and harden, the heart which had 
responded warmly, openly, and abundantly, 
to the true outpourings of affection. At how 
many a previously happy hearth has the seed 
of this fatal passion planted its discord !— 
how many a fair and lovely girl, with beauty 
and attractions sufficient to win all that her 
7 





heart could wish of fondness and devotion, 
has, by this pernicious passion, become a 
cold, heartless, worldly coquette, weighing 
men’s characters by the adventitious circum- 
stances of their birth and fortune, and scru- 
tinizing the eligibility of a match with the 
practised acumen with which a notary inves- 
tigates the solvency of a creditor! How do 
the traits of beauty, gesture, voice, and man- 
ner, become converted into the common- 
place and distasteful trickery of the world! 
The very hospitality of the house becomes 
suspected, their friendship is but fictitious ; 
those rare and goodly gifts of fondness and 
sisterly affection which grow up in happier 
circumstances, are here but rivalry, envy, 
and ill-conceived hatred; the very accom- 
plishments which cultivate and adorn life. 
that light but graceful frieze which girds the 
temple of homely happiness, are here but the 
meditated and well-considered occasions of 
display ; all the bright features of woman- 
hood, all the freshness of youth, and all its 
fascinations, are but like those richly-coloured 
and beautiful fruits, seductive to the eye and 
fair to look upon, but which within contain 
nothing but the core of rottenness and decay. 
—Dublin University Magazine. 


THE MITHERLESS BAIRN. 


BY WILLIAM THORN, AN OPERATIVE WEAVER 
OF ABERDEEN. 


When a’ ither bairnies are hush’d to their hame, 


Wha’ stands last an’ lonely, an’ naebody carin’? 
*Tis the puir doited loonie—the mitheriess bairn ! 


The mitherless bairn gangs till his lane bed, 

Nane covers his cauld back, or haps his bare head, 
His wee hackit heelies are hard as the airn, 

An’ litheless* the lair o’ the mitherless bairn! 


Aneath his cauld brow sican dreams tremble there 
O”’ hands that wont kindly to kaime his dark hair! 
But mornin’ brings clutches, a’ reckless an’ stern, 

That lo’e na’ the locks o’ the mitherless bairn ! 


Her spirit that pass’d in yon hour of his birth, 
Still watches his lone lorn wand’rings on earth, 
Recording in Heaven the blessings they earn, 
Wha couthiliet deal wi’ the mitherless bairn! 


Oh! speak him na’ harshly—he trembles the while, 
He bends to your bidding, and blesses your smile! 
In their dark hour o’ anguish, the heartless shall learn 
That God strikes the blow for the mitherless bairn! 


* Comfortless. 
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+ Kindly, 
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From Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine. | 


BY THOMAS HOOD. 
AN UNDERTAKER 


Is an Illwiller to the Human Race. He is | 
by Profession an Enemy to his Species, and 
can no more look kindly at his Fellows than 
the Sheriff’s Officer; for why, his Profit 
begins with an Arrest for the Debt of Na- 
ture. As the Bailiff looks on a fallen Man 
so doth he, and with the same Hope, namely, | 
to take the Body. 

Hence hath he little Sympathy with his_ 
Kind, small Pity for the Poor, and least of | 
all for the Widow and the Orphan, whom 
he regards, Planter like, but as so many. 
Blacks on his Estate. If he have any Com-_ 
munity of Feeling, it is with the Sexton, who 
has likewise a Per Centage on the Bills of © 
Mortality, and never sees a Picture of Health | 
but he longs to ingrave it. Both have the’ 
same quick Ear for a Church-yard Cough, 
and both the same Relish for the same 
Music, to wit, the Toll of Saint Sepulchre. | 
Moreover, both go constantly in black— 
howbeit ’tis no Mourning Suit but a Livery 
—for he grieves no more for the Defunct 
than the Bird of the same Plumage, that is 
the Undertaker to a dead Horse. 

As a Neighbour he is to be shunned. To 
live opposite to him is to fall under the 
Evil Eye. Like the Witch that forespeaks 
other Cattle, he would rot you as soon as 
look at you, if it could be done at a Glance ; 
but that Magic being out of Date, he con- 
tents himself with choosing the very Spot on | 
the House Front that shall serve for a Hatch- 
ment. TThenceforward he watches your 
going out and your coming in: your rising 
up and your lying down, and all your Do- 
mestic Imports of Drink and Victual, so that 
the veriest She Gossip in the Parish is not 
more familiar with your Modes and Means 
of Living, nor knows so certainly whether 
the Visiter, that calls daily in his Chariot is’ 
a mere Friend or a Physician. Also he. 
knows your Age to a Year, and your Height 
to an Inch, for he hath measured you with 
his Eye for a Coffin, and your Ponderosity 
to a Pound, for he hath an interest in the 
Dead Weight, and hath so far inquired into 
your Fortune as to guess with what equipage 
you shall travel, on your last Journey. For, 
in professional curiosity, he is truly a Pall 
Pry. Wherefore to dwell near him is as| 
melancholy as to live in view of a Church- | 








AN UNDERTAKER. 


yard; but to be within Sound of his Ham- 
mering is to hear the Knocking at Death’s 
Door. 

To be Friends with an Undertaker is as 
impossible as to be the Crony of a Croco- 
dile. He is by Trade a Hypocrite, and deals 
of necessity in Mental Reservations and 
Equivoques. Thus he drinks to your good 
Health, but hopes, secretly, it will not en- 
dure. He is glad to find you so hearty as 
to be Apoplectic ; and rejoices to see you so 
stout,—with a short Neck. He bids you 
beware of your old Gout—and recommends 
a Quack Doctor. He laments the malignant 
Fever so prevalent—and wishes you may get 
it. He compliments your Complexion— 
when it is Blue or Yellow: admires your 
upright Carriage,—and hopes it will break 
down. Wishes you good Day—but means 
everlasting Night; and commends his Re- 
spects to your Father and Mother—but hopes 
you do not honour them. In short, his 
good Wishes are treacherous; his Inquiries 
are suspicious ; and his Civilities are danger- 
ous; as when he proffereth the Use of his 
Coach—or to see you Home. 

For the rest, he is still at odds with Hu- 
manity ; at constant Issue with its Natural- 
ists, and its Philanthropists, its Sages, its 
Counsellors, and its Legislators. For exam- 
ple, he praises the Weather—with the Wind 
at East; and rejoices in a wet Spring and 
Fall, for Death and he reap with one Sickle, 
and have a good or bad Harvest in common. 
He objects not to Bones in Bread (being as 
it were his own Diet,) nor to ill Drugs in 


Beer, nor to Sugar of Lead or arsenical Fi- 


nings in Wine, nor to ardent Spirits, nor to 
Interment in Churches. Neither doth he 
discounteuance the Sitting on Infants; nor 
the swallowing of Plum Stones; nor of cold 
Ices at hot Balls—nor the drinking of Em- 
brocations, nay he hath been known to con- 
tend that the wrong Dose was the right one. 


He approves, contra the Physicians, of a 
, damp Bed and wet Feet,—of a hot Head and 


cold Extremities, and lends his own Coun- 
tenance to the Natural Small Pox, rather 
than encourage Vaccination—which he calls 
a flying in the Face of Providence. Add to 
these, a free Trade in Poisons, whereby the 
Oxalic Crystals may currently become Proxy 
for the Epsom ones; and the corrosive Sub- 
limate as common as Salt in Porridge. To 


'the same End he would give unto every 


Cockney a Privilege to shoot, within ten 
miles round London, without a Taxed Li- 
cense, and would never concur in a Fine or 
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Deodand for Fast Driving, except the Vehi- 
cle were a Hearse. Thus, whatever the 
popular Cry, he runs counter: a Heretic in 
Opinion, and a Hypocrite in Practice, as 
when he pretends to be sorrowful at a Fu- 
neral; or, what is worse, affects to pity the 
ill-paid Poor, and yet helpeth to screw them 
down. 

To conclude, he is a Personage of ill Pre- 
sage to the House of Life: a Raven on the 


Chimney Pot—a Deathwatch in the Wain- 


scot,—a Winding Sheet in the Candle. To 
meet with him is ominous. His Looks are 
sinister ; his Dress is lugubrious ; his Speech 
is prophetic; and his Touch is mortal. 
Nevertheless he hath one Merit, and in this 


our World, and in these our Times, it is a 
-main one; namely, that whatever he Under- 
takes he Performs. 





From Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine. 


THE FOUR PHASES; 
OR, THE LATE DUKE OF ORLEANS. 


'narchy was the only one possible for France ; 
_and he perceived that the Bourbons who had 
been reinstalled on the throne of St. Louis, 


by British blood and British treasure, did not 


sufficiently feel that they must “forget and 


Wuen first | saw the Duke of Orleans 
the revolution of 1830 had not changed his 
title, and he was the happy, light-hearted, 
joyous Duke de Chartres. He was fifteen 
years of age. Not a care had ruffled his 
peace, not a sigh had escaped his breast. 
Born in Palermo, he had enjoyed a pure cli-, 
mate, refreshing breezes, and all the bounties. 
which are showered in abundance on high | 
rank, exalted station, and perfect competency. | 
At six years of age, he used to play in the | 
meadows of Twickenham, to row in a'small | 
wherry round the island of eel-pies and| 
champagne, to gather wild flowers at Rich-| 
mond, and was the charm of the small circle | 
which collected at the English mansion of | 
his father to discuss the past and to decide 
on the future. 

When the duke of a hundred battles, and 
the victor at all of them, had brought about | 
by that of Waterloo the settlement of Eu-. 
rope, the Duke de Chartres returned with his | 

adored parents to the French capital, and the | 

Opposition secretly hailed him as a sort of | 
future “Pretender.” Lafayette caressed, Laf- | 
fitte kissed him, Casimir Perier played with | 
his light hair, the duchess smiled benignity 
itself on her “ hope” and her “ darling,” and | 
the name of the “ Duke de Chartres” was on 
the lips of many a courtier not of the court, 
but of the Palais Royal circle. His father 
had known the vicissitudes of fortune. He 
had known none. The sun had always 
shone brightly upon him—and an unexam- 
pled mother had watched over his days and 
hours with even angelic devotedness and 
care. 

His father had studied the revolution of 
the last century as well as taken part in its 





events. He felt satisfied that a /imited mo- 


forgive,” if they hoped to retain possession 
of the crown which once more had been 
placed upon their heads. In the innermost 
recesses of his heart, he believed therefore 
in a coming, though perhaps a distant, storm, 
and he sought to popularize his children with 
the French people. He could not know what 
might happen, but he guessed what might 
occur, and he addressed all his actions to the 
middling, rather than to the upper classes. 
Thus the Duke de Chartres entered the col- 
lege of Henri IV., passed with simple regu- 
lari ity through all its classes, and subsequently 
followed the courses of lectures at the Poly- 
technic school. It was not that private tu- 
tors were more expensive and less valuable, 
that this line of education was pursued; but 
it was part of a system which his father had 
adopted, and from which nothing could in- 
duce him to swerve. Events afterwards tran- 
spired which gave to this decision a yet more 
prominent and striking aspect, and which 
proved that at least of the Duke of Orleans, 
it could not be said with truth, “ Those 
Bourbons have learnt and forgotten nothing.” 

But this public education did not separate 


him from the court. The Duchess of Berry 


loved all the children of the Duke, and al- 
though the Duchess d’Angouléme was more 
suspicious than her niece, she was rather at- 
tached than otherwise to the Orleanses, and 
particularly towards the Duke de Chartres. 
Not indeed that her mind was ever free from 
suspicion, and not that she ever lost the 
feeling of “intrigue” as connected with the 
character of the present King of the French; 
but his children were exempted from such 
reproaches, and Louis XVIII. and Charles X. 
were both sincerely attached to them. Who 
could be otherwise ? 
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When I first saw the young Duke de’ English” appearance, and his gentlemanly 
Chartres, he was a colonel of Hussars. He and easy manner. 
had been made so at the age of fourteen.. The then Duke of Orleans (now Louis 
His form was slight, his features by no means Philippe) had brought up all his children to 
masculine, and his general aspect any thing feel, or to affect great loyalty towards the 
but military, and yet he was loved by his re-' eldest branch of the house of Bourbon. 
giment, and confided in and sympathized But the Duke de Chartres had heard too 
with, by all who surrounded him. Even much in the internal circles, or recesses of 








then he sought to popularize himself with 
the army. In this he acted under the 
directions of the Duke of Orleans, his 
father. 

“My son,” said the Duke, on one occa- 
sion, “the army of France is composed of 
the sons, brothers, grandsons, nephews, of 
her whole population. It is no levied, no 
mercenary army ; patriotism and loyalty are 
its watchwords; and you must remember 
they are your comrades.” 

That exhortation was never forgotten ; and 
the Duke de Chartres, as well before as after 
he was Duke of Orleans, was the very beau 
idéal of good fellowship. 

Soon after I first saw the Duke of Orleans, 


the sentiments or emotions of the tender pas- | 


sion had taken possession of him. He was 
in love at eighteen with a beautiful English 


girl—it was his spring time—the feeling was | 
reciprocal, and years afterwards he professed | 


for her the most profound and unchangeable 
regard. The love 


Which boys feel and poets feign, 


may indeed be imputed to this youthful at- 
tachment; but this would be incorrect. It 
grew with his growth, and strengthened with 
his strength, and to the last days of his life, 
he cherished for this fair creature an affec- 
tion which he always avowed. The haters of 
England in France never forgave him for this ; 
and in private society would cite it as evi- 
dence of his prejudices in favour of the 
English alliance. He laughed at such sar- 
casms, and merely replied to them, “ Love 
never finds fault with a language, for it can 
speak without any.” 

When first I saw the Duke of Orleans it 
was at the English embassy. The saloons 
were crowded, the state of political parties 
was such as to exempt none from the opera- 
tions of faction and intrigue,and even round 
a boy of fifteen, circles were formed to listen 
to his chit-chat or to his inuendoes. But he 
was reserved, spoke on general subjects, 
sought the society of the English, conversed 
in their own language with fluency, and fas- 
cinated more than one pair of black and blue 
eyes by his costume, his bearing, his “ truly 


| who had to play his réle. 


his family, to be deceived by such formal 
expressions. He knew that his father was 
no conspirator, but he also knew that his 
father had a party of his own. He saw this 
at the court at the Palais Royal, at the lite- 
rary soirées of his father, in the foyer of the 
Opera, and every where, where a young colo- 
nel and prince of fifteen was allowed, or al- 
lowed himself, to penetrate. 

When first I saw the late Duke of Orleans, 


his health appeared delicate, and there was 


much of assumed, but not real, strength in 
his aspect. He appeared to be forced and 
strained in his manner, and had the air of one 
Poor lad! it was 
a difficult part, after all, for he knew his fa- 
ther was suspected for acts abroad, and for 


friendships of a singularly opposition cha- 


-racter at home, and he knew also that the old 
Legitimist families in France eyed the whole 
of his family with unfriendly and unkind 
feelings. But then his home was so happy, 
|his pursuits so varied, his amusements so 
abundant, and his friends so numerous, that 
‘these things were “idle dreams” which did 
not torment him: so that at fifteen, he was 
one of “the happiest of the happy.” 
| Those who knew not the young Duke, 
have said of him that he was superficial. 
This is a calumny. At even sixteen the re- 
| verse was the case; and for years afterwards 
he continued his studies. At eighteen, he 
had passed with success through the classic 
classes, was fairly and honourably one of 
the first fifteen in the college, and could con- 
| verse in English, German, Italian, and Spa- 
nish. His pronunciation of the English 
language was singularly felicitous, and there 
was a gracefulness in his conversation which 
denoted perspicuity, taste, and a perfect com- 
prehension of all that was artistical in the 
language in which he addressed himself to 
others. f 

And then how well he looked in his hus- 
sar costume! He was well-proportioned and 
easy; was never at a loss for a position or 
an attitude; was not put out or intimidated 
by unexpected events; and was a child in 
heart, whilst he was a man in consciousness 
of the importance which would be attached 
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by both friends and foes to his every move-; | looked on the scene for some time. It 
ment. With all this there was no affectation, was such as I could scarcely hope ever to see 
no pomp, no affected amiability, amounting again, though in reality I often afterwards 
to a concealed feeling of condescension, and | beheld them. Of a sudden there was more 
nothing to indicate ‘that he sought to pro- than a usual buzz, and a movement indicating 
duce any effect on the minds or hearts of |some approaching event. It was the ar- 
others. He was perfectly natural, or at.any rival of the young Duke of Orleans, “who 
rate as much so as a young man could be,’ had come to share the fatigues of his com- 
who knew that his father was, at court, | rades.” 
suspected. | He had walked out “alone to join them.” 
| He “could not bear the idea of their toiling 
all night, whilst he was sleeping on his mat- 
I lost sight of the Duke for nearly four | tress.” And yet his mattress was a hard 
years. Other occupations and distant travel one, for Louis Philip was clever enough to 
led me to varied scenes and to far different popularize his children even in their sleep- 
circles, and it was not till the autumn of | ing, as well as in their waking hours. Who 
1830, that I once more lighted on the eldest | that knows Neuilly has not seen, ay, and not 
son of the then “King of the French.” It! only there but elsewhere, the quiet, unosten- 
was early in the month of August. The | tatious, and even humble bedsteads of Louis 
troops still bivouacked in the streets of Paris.| Philippe and his sons? A hard plank, on 
The old square lanterns, which had been cut| which is placed a mattress, nearly as hard, 
down and destroyed by the descendants of | was all the bedding of the male branches of 
the “Septembriseurs,” had not as yet been | the Orleanses; and even the princesses have not 
replaced. The moon was the “Paris” as | one-half such elegant or adorned couches as 
well as the “parish lantern,” except where | who ?—why as the daughter of a Manchester 
fires blazed, around which, sat early in the | shoemaker. 
evening, the newly-revived national guards,| And there was the young Duke of Orleans, 
or the troops of the line. Although the days | for the revolution of 1830 had converted him 
were warm, the nights were cold, and the| into that character, in the midst of smoke, 
French had learned something of the value} dirt, noise, tumult, agitation, and “ his 
of hot water, at least when rendered palata-| comrades!” He had learnt that word from 
ble by eau de vie. In plain terms, “hot! his father, and it was one which has served 
brandy-and-water” was a beverage more than | him in many a moment of agitation and dif- 
supportable by worn-out soldiers. ficulty. The young Duke walked about, 
It was nearly two o’clock in the morning | talked to all he met with, avoided none, made 
when, after a day of active but unsuccessful | some good repartees, and some lively sallies, 
émeutes on the part of Republicans, Legiti-| and was taking “some English grog,” as he 
mists, and Bonapartists, all united in the one | styled it, with “ one of the oldest friends of 
great work of demolition, I crossed the| his father, so well did he know how to 
“Place” of the Palais Royal. The newly-| turn every thing to account, when a sort of 
equipped, or only half-adorned national | murmur, rather than of a cry was heard, of, 
guards were bivouacking in large numbers | “THE FAUXBOURGS ARE RISING!” 
there. Some were drinking wine, others} “Who says so?” asked the prince, of a 
“grog,” and not a few, brandy-and-water. | tradesman-looking person standing near him. 
Here was a fatigued tradesman, still obliged| “I do not know,” replied the accosted in- 
after the heat and labours of the day, to re- | dividual, “ but they say so.” 
main for twelve hours in a warlike attitude,| “Oh, they do, do they!” retorted the 
and to carry 4 musket which rather perplexed | prince ; “1 wish I knew them, I would pull 
than amused him. There was a young bar-| their ears.” 
rister, who knew much more about snipe-| “ You would have many to pull then, my 
shooting, than he did of “standing at ease” | prince,” replied once more the individual in 
when he was most uneasy. Some had pro- | question. 
cured straw and laid down to sleep amidst a; “So much the worse for my fingers,” said 
din and a hubbub that one would have thought | the Duke, “ but I would do it, nevertheless.” 
would have waked the dead. Butthey slept) Thus the colloquy ended, but not so 
on, wholly regardless of either noise or|the activity of the Duke. He went about 
showers, or of false alarms “that the faux-| from one batch, and one circle, to another, 
bourgs were rising.” sought every where to learn the truth, and 
7* 
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was every where met by the reply “on dit” | 
so and so. 

“| wish I could lay hold of * On,” said 
the prince, when he found that all his efforts 
to find out the author of the report were un- | 
successful, and then raising his voice he 
added, “ Monsieur *‘ On? I have sought for 


you every where, and have not been able to 


find you. Perhaps the wish is the author of 


horseback, and ride through them all. Who 
will accompany me ?” 


% All, all,” cried all who heard him, and | 


in less than a quarter of an hour the expedi- 
tion set out. 

Brave as a lion, he knew not what fear 
was, and it is almost unnecessary to add 
that the Fauxbourgs were as quiet as the 
grave ; that the population were wrapped in 
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the newly-elected dynasty, so he drew in his 


horns and said, 


“ Notwithstanding he is said to have bad 
health, and a weakness in the spine.” 

“ Weakness in your head, old conspirator !” 
cried the popular orator, in a tone of voice 
that made the legitimist shake with greater 
trepidation than aspen leaves. “I suppose,” 


continued this street Demosthenes, “ that you 
the calumny, I will go to the Fauxbourgs on | 





are some dressed-up priest, or some turned- 
out receiver-general, or some dissatisfied Je- 
suit. If you do not keep your insinuations 
to yourself, we may place you there (point- 
ing to a lantern-cord) in the room of the 
lantern, just to see how much Jight there is 
in you.” 

The standers by laughed. [I literally 
shouted. The poor old legitimist affected 
to treat it as a joke, but in a very few minutes 


profound sleep; and that the Duke returned | afterwards he had decamped. 


to the “ Place” of the Palais Royal amidst 
the tumultuous greetings of a greatly in- 
creased assemblage. 

“ Ii n’y a rien,” he exclaimed as he alight- 
ed from his horse; but then with his usual 
playfulness he added, “ mais jespére mes 
amis quil y a quelque chose pour moi, par- 
ceque jai beaucoup de faim.” 

Coffee and mutton cutlets were very soon 
provided. The Duke partook of them at 
the house, or rather in the back parlour of a 
marchand de vin, and “plenty of water,” 
just coloured with plain “ Macou” was his 
only beverage. He soon after left them, all 
deeply impressed with his promptitude, ready 
wit, gaiety, and kindheartedness. 

On another occasion, at about the same 
epoch, he entered Paris at the head of his 
regiment. It was a fine day, and a glorious 
sight. The mob, at that period, was still in 
its glory. Louis Philippe was then “ the best 
of republicans!” Lafayette still called all 
the Orleanses “his children.” And Paris 
gave itself a spontaneous holiday to meet the 
young Duke and his soldiers. The ease and 


nonchalance of the young officer struck every 
beholder. 


“He carries himself well notwithstanding,” | 


muttered an old legitimist, who was disap- 
pointed that the overtures made at the ele- 
venth hour by Charles X., in favour of the 
Duke de Bordeaux and a Casimir Perier 
cabinet had not been accepted. 

“ Notwithstanding what?” asked a man 
of the people. 

The poor old legitimist perceived that he 
was in the wrong quarter just then for per- 
sonalities or even allusions, directed against 


| 





| pital punishments by both his father and 


As the Duke de Chartres advanced into the 
Faubourg with his regiment, popular enthu- 
siasm began to be rather troublesome, and 
he stood some chance of having his hands 
squeezed off by the boisterous and energetic 
Faubourgians. Bottles of beer, wine, and 
even wine and water, were handed to him 
one after the other to drink, and many a 
workman drank first out of the long-necked 
bottles, “ that the young prince might have a 
taste of the Paris workmen.” They would 
not, forsooth, drink after the prince, for that 
was not democratic enough in those times, 
but the prince was to drink after them. And 
so he did, right merrily ; but the weather 
was so hot, and his exhaustion and efforts so 
tremendous, that all he drank produced no 
other effect upon him than to prevent him 
from sinking below par. 

“ He is our Gallic cock,” cried an old 
woman, the widow of one of the soldiers of 
the Imperial Guard. 

“ He is our tricoloured prince,” shouted a 
whole posse of national guardsmen. 

“ Yes, that is my drapeau,” responded the 
Duke, “ Vive le drapeau tricolor.” 

“ Qui, oui!” screamed the whole of the 
bystanders, “ vive le drapeau tricolor !” and 
the air was rent with the cry, which spread 
in a few minutes, and was caught up and re- 
peated for more than a mile. 

The enthusiasm of the population was now 
at its highest pitch; but cries were heard of 
“ Death to Polignac! Death to the ministers 
of Charles X.” : 

The Duke turned pale. He was evidently 
affected. He had been taught to dislike ca- 
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mother, so that his aversion was almost con- 
stitutional. 

“ That cry has not pleased him,’’ muttered 
some students very near him. 

“ No, it has not,” said the duke, in a firm 
and decided tone, “I am averse to all poli- 
tical scaffolds.” 

“ Trés bien! trés bien !” replied the stu- 
dents, who were evidently taken by surprise 
by his manly and straightforward conduct. 

That day was one of the days of triumph 
and success which have, here and there, like 
rays of bright sunshine in wintry weather, 


lighted up the pathway of the Orleans dy-_| 


nasty. But it was succeeded by matter of 
anxiety, distress and alarm, and often has 
Maria Amelia, the queen of the French, held 
in herarms in the morning her favourite son, 
wholly uncertain whether infuriated regicides 
and Robespierrian imitators would ever allow 
him again to join the family circle. 


THIRD PHASE. 


The day was brilliant. It was the 28th 
July, 1835. Paris resembled one vast camp. 
The Boulevards, from the Place de la Bas- 
tille to the farthest extremity of the Champs 
Elysees, were lined on both sides with na- 
tional guards, and with regular troops, both 
cavalry, infantry, and municipal. The King 
of the French had resolved on reviewing all 
those civic and other troops, on the last day 
of the fifth anniversary of that revolution 
which had overthrown the throne of St. 
Louis. All business was suspended. The 
Bourse (or exchange) was closed. Even the 
courts of law were not open, and no one 
spoke or thought of any thing but the review, 
except—for there was one exception—of the 


apprehensions of the police that the day | 


would not terminate without some attempt at 
assassination! Indeed,\so deep and general 
were the reports, that thé ministers discussed 
the propriety of an adjournment; but the 
King, always full of bravery, would not listen 
to the suggestion, for the post of honour was 
always with him the post of danger. The 
late Duke, his, son, was in this respect the 
image of his father. That he had not the 
vast intellect, great experience, prodigious 
memory, and really unimaginable tact and 
address of Louis Philippe no one will at- 
tempt to deny; but of courage he had far 
more than even most men of his age, and 
was always foremost where the battle was 
hottest, and where the shot were most thick 
and well directed. ‘This is the testimony of 
his foes as well as of his friends, and of re- 


| publican as well as of legitimist and of Or- 
_leanist officers. He was a brave fellow. 

The “état major” on the morning in 
| question was extraordinarily brilliant. Louis 
| Philippe was surrounded by nearly all the 
| general officers of France. He looked proud 
}and noble; and was only depressed, and that 
| for a short time, when the Queen, before he 
set out, entreated if she could not prevail on 
| him to remain at the palace, or pass the re- 
view in the gardens of the Tuileries, “ ¢hat 
at least her sons might not be exposed to the 
threatencd and impending dangers.” Louis 
Philip was inexorable. He knew the French 
character. Show the white feather but for a 
single moment, and in their estimation you 
are condemned for ever. The king felt this, 
and as he had given direction that the Dukes 
of Orleans and Nemours should, with the 
Prince de Joinville, accompany him, the laws 
of the Medes and Persians were easier to be 
repealed than his decisions. 

That was a noble sight, indeed, when the 
King, escorted by three of his sons, and by 
one of the most brilliant staffs which the 
world could produce, commenced his review. 
The national guards were in matchless order. 
The troops of the line could have vied with 
those of Napoleon himself. The whole of 
the houses of even five and six stories high, 
were thronged with the curious or the 
anxious ; the procession advanced, the music 
was enchanting, the flags-looked their very 
best, and the plumes danced in the breeze, 
whilst the staff advanced along the green, 
gay, glittering, glowing bouvelards, 

At length the Boulevard du Temple was 
gained. New cheers were uttered, new life 
and bustle were observable at the entrance to 
that working-class portion of Paris. The 
broad footways were literally thronged with 
masses of human beings. 

“ How fine it is,” said the Duke of Orleans 
to his brother Nemours; “ what a magnifi- 
cent spectacle !”” 

“]t is fine indeed,” replied Nemours; but 
scarcely had the words escaped his lips, 
when an awful crash was heard, and the next 
moment the dead and the dying were strewed 
on the pavé before them. It was the firing 
of “ Fieschi’s Infernal Machine.” 

The King raised his hat. That was the 
act of a great and a generous mind. It was 
a great action at such a moment—for it was 
one of self-control, self-possession, daunt- 
less courage ; and it was a kind and therefore 
generous act, for it consoled his friends, and 
at once defeated the enemies of public re~ 
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pose and confidence, to know that the king 
was unhurt. 

“ T am not wounded,” said his Majesty. 

“ Thank God!” exclaimed the young 
Duke of Orleans; and then the very next 
moment he added, “ But my mother—the 
Queen!” 

The King directed an officer to return in- 
stantly to the Palace of the Tuileries, to 
convey the gratifying intelligence that His 
Majesty and his three sons were safe, though 
the horses of Nemours and Joinville had 
been slightly wounded. That of the Duke 
of Orleans had escaped unhurt. 

The first thought of the Duke of Orleans, 
was for the safety of the King, his father. 
The second was for the impression which 
the news would make on his mother. And 
then turning to Nemours and Joinville, he 
asked, with inexpressible emotion, if they 
had been wounded. 

“ En avant,” cried the King, after a pause 
of afew moments. Large tears dropped from 
the eyes of both Louis Philippe and his sons 
as they beheld the dead and the dying, the 
wounded and the bleeding lying around 
them. At such a moment, the cry, “ Let us 
proceed—onwards,” was an act of a giant, 
of a hero, and not of a man. The King 
knew that faction was at its last gasp, and 
must die, if that day conquered; but that if 
he should not terminate the review in order, 
and even with écéat, that the worst possible 
results might be expected, and that foul- 
mouthed slander would soon be abroad with 
a thousand bad inventions and most injurious 
falsehoods. 

The Duke of Orleans, during the remain- 
der of the review, looked dejected, serious, 
and reflecting; but he remained closer than 
éver to the person of the King, as though to 
be a sort of side-shield at once for his parent 
and his monarch. 

The meeting that afternoon at the Tuile- 
ries is said to have been deeply affecting. 
The Queen collected them in her innermost 
chamber. She called them together to return 
thanks to that providence “ to whom alone,” 
she said, “ she owed their preservation ;” and 
falling on her knees, she set the touching and 
pathetic example. 

The late Duke threw himself on her neck 
when she rose from her devotions, and wept 
with all the artlessness and simplicity of a 
child. His devotedness to his mother was 
almost without a paraliel; and her love for 
him was reciprocal. 


“T have loved him too dearly. I have 
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thought of him tou much. I have set my 
heart too much upon him,” she has since 
said, and added, “ my loss is irreparable—but 
that of France is yet greater.” 

Admirable woman ! how unhappy has been 
thy fate! Exile; the suspicion of thy hus- 
band’s fidelity to his King; the necessity of 
accepting a throne, of losing every thing the 
world could offer—if not even life; the ob- 
loquy, reproach, and hatred heaped on, or 
indulged in, towards one dearer to thee than 
life; attempts, repeated, and sanguinary, on 
his existence, and on thine, as well as on the 
lives of thy children; separation from them 
when thy greatest joy is their presence ; the 
death of thy beloved Marie, and now of 
thine adored and eldest son! Yet with all 
this mass of calamity, ever benevolent, gra- 
cious, meek, humble, grateful for the small- 
est tribute of respect, an angel in virtue, and 
a saint in religion! 

For such a mother to have lost, and in 
such a manner, her eldest son, brave, aflec- 
tionate, and good, is one of those events 
which show man his short-sightedness, and 
teach us all that rank, fortune, and honours 
cannot escape the grasp of the dread tyrant! 
There is, however, this consolation for thee. 
He loved thee well! On all occasions he 
consulted thee, confided in thee, looked up 
to thee, and, when there was cause for joy or 
congratulation, rejoiced with thee. 

“ My mother—the Queen!” were nearly 
his first words when death appeared to stare 
him in the face at the memorable review on 
the Boulevards. And this same ejaculation 
he would have undoubtedly uttered the other 
day, had not death at once set his iron seal 
upon him. 


FOURTH PHASE. 


It was on a very cold day in the month of 
January, 1837, that the late Duke was de- 
sired by his father to proceed some forty 
miles from Paris to meet his future bride and 
duchess, the Princess Helena of Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin. ‘He had seen her portrait, 
but not herself. He had heard of her virtues, 
her talents, her love of constitutional free- 
dom, her attachment to the religion of her 
ancestors, and her determination never to 
marry any one, however exalted his rank, 
large his fortune, or splendid his acquire- 
ments, if he required her to change that reli- 
gion in which she had been educated. These 
moral and physical attractions had inspired 
him with strong prepossessions in her favour; 
and their correspondence had added to his 
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convictions that nothing like disappointment! Along the road he smiled with joy, 
would ensue. Still he had not seen her, and | Jaughed with delight, and conducted to the 
she had not seen him. The first glance from | ‘palace that “afflicted one” who now weeps 
each eye might fix their mutual fate in this; over his ashes, and is inconsolable for his 
world; and from that moment might be de-| loss. 
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cided whether the marriage to be consum- 
mated would be one of unbounded affection 
and confidence, like that of the King and 


or whether it would be a marriage of conve- 
nience, propriety, or necessity. 

It is said that all these anxieties he com- 
municated to his royal mother; and that 
really, with a trembling heart, he set off on | 


During the whole of his journey to Paris 
with her, he received proofs of great interest 


|and affection on the part of the village inha- 
Queen of the French, his father and mother, | 


bitants; and many were the garlands and the 
bouquets, in spite of it being the middle of 
winter, which were exhibited on that occa- 





sion. Alas! after having given to him, and 


| to France, two royal princes to continue the 


‘line of the Orleans dynasty, she is left alone 





ir came 


his matrimonial expedition. The news spread in a world of anxiety, sorrow, and despair. 
through the city, the road was soon sprinkled No!—not despair—for she has children to 
with visiters, the first interview was watched instruct, and princes to prepare for high des- 
for by more than one curious and inquisitive | tinies and for great events. 
person, and the following is a correct report, J might indeed allude to another “ Phase,” 
of the scene: | but it is too painful to reflect on, too harrow- 
At the spot previously agreed cn, or rather ing in all its details to record. It is wis 
fixed upon by Louis Philippe, the late Duke pearu. What! the Duke of Orleans, the 
arrived some time before the equipages of | young, athletic, graceful, courageous, en- 
the Princess Helena had come from Germany. | lightened, affectionate, noble-minded Duke of 
At least an hour elapsed before the meeting | Orleans dead ! and at thirty-two—with a fa- 
took place. ‘The first glance was satisfactory | mily adoring, and confiding in him! Yes, 
to both. He kissed her with warmth and | even so—the Duke of Orleans is dead. On 
feeling: and she did not disguise the plea- | his tomb, all who love truth, virtue, patriot- 
sure which she experienced on perceiving | ism, and generosity, may shed tears of honest, 
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that he was not disappointed. For herself, 
she could not be. That was impossible. 
Elegant in his manners, cheerful and gay, as 
well as instructive and witty in his conver- 
sation, pleasing and engaging in his counte- 


nance and bearing, he must have been just | 
such a man as the Duchess of Orleans, who | 
is so full of sense, virtue, taste, and goodness, | 


could not fail to have desired. 

The Duke displayed towards her at once 
that she charmed him. There was no re- 
serve. He took care that she should feel 
that to such a woman he could give his un- 
divided affections and heart; and she recipro- 
cated those feelings and their expression with 
promptitude and with truthfulness. 

It was a charming sight to see the young 
foreigner throw herself into the midst of a 
foreign population, a foreign court, and foreign 
habits, customs, and manners, relying on the 
chivalry and hospitality of all to whom she 
addressed herself. 

“ You are not afraid of us then ?” was one 
of his first inquiries of his future bride. 

“Jt is another feeling than that of fear 
which predominates,” she replied, in her own 
most peculiar and bewitching manner; and 
from that moment they understood each 
other. 





well-principled, poignant, and heartfelt regret. 
Admirable Prince, adieu! 





THE GREY HILL PLAID. 


From the Gaberlunzie’s Wallet, a Scotch publication. 


Tho’ cauld and drear’s our muirland hame 
Amang the wreaths o’ snaw, 
Yet love here lowes wi’ purer flame 
Than lights the lordly ha’ ; 
For ilka shepherd's chequer’d plaid 
Has room enough for twa, 
And coshly shields his mountain maid 
Frae a’ the blasts that blaw. 
Then hey the plaid! the grey hill plaid, 
That haps the hearts sae true ; 
Dear, dear, to every mountain maid 
Are plaid and bonnet blue. 


What tho’ we’re few upon the muir, 
We lo’e each other mair, 
And to the weary wanderin puir 
We’ve comfort aye to spare. 
The heart that feels for ithers’ woes 
Can ne’er keep love awa; 
And twa young hearts, when beating close, 
Can never long be twa. 
Then hey the plaid! the grey hill plaid, 
That haps the hearts sae true ; 
Dear, dear, to every mountain maid 
Are plaid and bonnet blue. 
L 
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NO FOOL LIKE AN OLD FOOL. 


Tue Princess Metternich gave a soiree, 
for the purpose of enabling us (Lord and 
Lady Londonderry) to hear Thalberg, the 
famous pianiste. At this party I enjoy ed a 
long conversation with Metternich, relative 
to an old and common friend of ours; alas, 
for his country and the world, now no more ! 
I mean the celebrated Chevalier Von Genz. 
Eleven years ambassador at Vienna had made 
me intimately acquainted with his singular 
abilities; and Metternich repeated to me, 
once and again, what I had often heard him 
say before, that he never knew a man, and 


believed none ever existed, who possessed | 


such intellectual -powers, and such facility 
and felicity in giving expression to them. 
Is it not then passing strange, that this pro- 
found genius, this subtle politician, this 
phenix of literature and composition, should 
have died actually from an overwhelming 
excess of the passion of love; and this, too, 
at an age when nature cools down the pas- 
sions, and bids them subside? for he was 
near fourscore; yet so the case stands. 
He imbibed a maddening attachment for 
Fanny Ellsler, the Vienna danseuse, then 
more partially known, but of late conspi- 
cuous both in England and America. Her 
early charms and fascinations turned the 
philosopher’s brain. His habits of business 


wholly ceased; and, on Prince Metternich | 
observing and reasoning with him upon this’ 
change, Genz assigned, as his formal excuse, 
“that he had been so thunderstruck with the 
result of the days of July, that, from that. 


moment, he had given up Europe for lost, 


and was convinced that no effort could save | 
the world from anarchy and confusion ; and 
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| therefore he ceased to occupy himself with 
state affairs.” Metternich argued with him, 
“ that, in proportion as greater dangers arose, 
so ought men of capacity to rise more ener- 
getically to the combat.” But Genz then 
more candidly avowed, “that he had aban- 
doned himself entirely to one engrossing 
feeling ; he proclaimed it; he gloried in it; 
he was fondly, passionately, desperately, 
| eternally, in love; and had only that exist- 
ence and that deity. ” On this opera girl 
‘poor Genz lavished large sums of money, 
and, whilst exhibiting his partiality, con- 
tracted debts, and ultimately died in penury 
and wretchedness. It is due, however, to 
Fanny Ellsler, to say, that she behaved very 
kindly to him, and seemed vain of having 
‘subdued and attached a person of such high 
and undoubted geniu Prince Metternich 
related also, that he was with his friend a 
few hours before he breathed his last; and 
that this individual, who was so proverbially 
known to be so timorous that he dreaded his 
own shadow, nevertheless, by the force of 
the one predominant feeling, died with the 
greatest calmness and courage, declaring 
he embraced death as a relief from the de- 
vouring passion that consumed him. He 
thus departed, at the ripe age of fourscore, 
a victim to the affections!—Murquis of Lon- 
donderry’s Constantinople. 





From the Gaberlunzie’s Wallet, a Scotch publication. 
THE BEST O’ FOLK ARE NEVER MISS'D. 


Wherefore should man, though e’er so great 
In art or science, rank or state, 
Think muckle o° himsel, 
When he such humbling truths may read 
From the mute mansions o’ the dead ? 
Hark, how the echoes sweil! 
When man is laid in death’s cauld kist; 
E’en let him gang; he’s never miss‘d. 


Yet still he strives, and strives in vain, 

The top o’ Fame’s high mount to gain, 
An’ mak’ himsel immortal ; 

Vain thought! whene’er life’s taper’s out, 

The strongest, sternest loon maun lout, 
An’ pass thro’ death’s dark portal, 

And there maun lie an’ tak’ his rest ; 

The lave live on; he’s never miss’d. 


See the young man lay in the grave 
His new wed wife he’d died to save 
Frae death’s untimely blow: 
He thinks his crape-clad neighbours round, 
Wha whisper in a smother’d sound, 
Are wailing o'er his woe; 
While they are tittering at some jest, 
And his dear wife is never miss’d. 
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Were we wholly in error in dreading its ap- 


From Biackwood’s Magazine for August, 1842. proach, or are we now, after its accomplish- 


THE SESSION OF PARLIAMENT. | 
WE are now at the close of a parliamentary | 
session, which, if justly estimated, has equal- 
led in interest and importance almost any 
that has occurred during the present century. | 
The interest has been less exciting—the im-_ 


ment, in the same position as if it had never 
been proposed? We deceive ourselves if we 
say so. ‘The return of a Conservative Mi- 
nistry to power has not repealed, and cannot 
repeal, the Reform Act. It is inseparably 
engrafted on the constitution, and its most 
questionable effects, so far as they legiti- 


portance has been less prominent, than those mately flow from it, must be submitted to as 


of other periods, when the topics of discus- | 
sion were of a popular rather than of a prac- | 
tical character. But the matters now at issue 
have involved the most momentous and vital 
consequences. Whether the government of 
the country can be conducted on Conserva-_ 
tive principles—whether its institutions can _ 
be preserved from further innovation—whe- 
ther its dignity and credit can be restored 
and supported—whether the clashing differ- 
ences of its conflicting interests and ranks 
can be harmonized and reconciled—these are 
the questions which have been the subject 
of experiment in the recent proceedings of 
parliament; and, if a favourable promise has 
been given of their satisfactory solution, 
every loyal and patriotic man throughout the 
land has reason to rejoice. 

The policy of the present Conservative 
Ministry is to be judged of in reference to 
the position in which they are placed. They 
are called on to govern the country on Con- 
servative principles, through the medium of | 
a Parliament elected under the Reform Bill. 
These few words are full of meaning; they 
involve a bitter but a wholesome truth, and 
remind us of the difficult and delicate task 
imposed upon our rulers. We cannot have 


yet forgotten the fears with which a change. 
in the system of representation was a few | 


years ago regarded and resisted, We had 
reason to look upon it with the utmost sus- 
picion and alarm, as disturbing the existing 


equilibrium of government, and introducing | 


new elements of power, of which we either 


could not foresee the operation, or foresaw | 


that it would be destructive. That momen- 
tous measure, facilitated at first by divisions 
among the Try party, was ultimately passed, 
in spite of their united opposition to it. Its 
adoption as a part of the law of the land, is 
now a fixed and irrevocable fact. Right or 
wrong, it stands in the statute-book, as un- 
changeable, for any thing we can now see, 
as Magna Charta or the Bill of Rights. Has 
this measure, then, from which we antici- 
pated such hazardous consequences, produced 
none of the results which we apprehended ? 


inevitable, and are even entitled to share in 
the respect which we owe to the constitution 
in ell its component parts, and to the vested 
rights of classes and individuals, whether of 


early or of recent date. We cannot annul 


the Reform Act—we can at best restrain and 
regulate it; but restrain or regulate it as we 
may, a change has come over the spirit of 
our policy, which is the necessary product 


} ° . 
of new principles, now as much a part of the 


constitution as its most ancient and venerable 
peculiarities. 
The success, then, of the present ministry 


in the task which they have attempted, is 


not affected by the circumstance that they 


-may have made some concession to the coa- 


lition of principles under which we live, and 
some sacrifice to the interests or demands 
_of the great consuming classes of our popu- 
lation, who have been admitted to an addi- 
tional share in the representative portion of 


the constitution. ‘To speak more correctly, 


it is essential to their success that some such 


-concession and sacrifice should have been 


made, provided it has been done with as lit- 


tle damage as was practicable upon existing 


rights, and with no surrender to democratic 
encroachment of what might possibly be 
preserved. 
We humbly but most confidently express 
_ our conviction, that the measures of the Peel 
cabinet, independently of their consummate 
ability and admirable adaptation to the end 
in view, are calculated in a pre-eminent de- 
gree at once to do full justice to the legiti- 
mate principles of the late constitutional 
/change, and to neutralize those dangerous 
| tendencies of the reformed system which 
made it an object of terror to its opponents, 
‘and of anxious solicitude to its true friends. 
We think it probable, even if reform had 
‘not taken place, that many of the commercial 
| changes which are now proposed would al- 
| ready have been brought about by the force 
| of public opinion; and certainly that they 
should have occurred under a reformed par- 
_liament is neither to be wondered at nor re- 
gretted, The doctrines of what is called 
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free-trade, a phrase of very various and ver- | tional finances by a bold and decided mea- 
satile signification, had made rapid progress sure of indisputable eflicacy, which, at its 
before 1830; and their enforcement has, in first announcement, extorted the unwilling 
the first instance, been rather retarded than applause of their political opponents, and has 
advanced by the agitation and effects of Re- | since, from time to time, received the direct 
form. The contest which that question pro-/ or indirect approval of almost every states- 
duced, and the course which its supporters| man of the day whose opinion is of any 
pursued, of seeking to conciliate the move-| worth. That measure alone will for ever 
ment party by further changes, suspended distinguish them from those predecessors, 
the consideration of almost all practical pro- | whose progressive mismanagement and vas- 
positions. The Whigs, during a ten years’ | cillating irresolution had made it necessary 
continuance in office, originated no important to adopt it. It implied a degree of moral 
measure of commercial reform, until tleir courage, of personal weight, and of generous 
own financial blunders, and the desperation confidence in the honour and self-denial of 
of their dying struggle, impelled them, like the nation at large, that could never have 
drowning men, to catch at the only hold found a place with any politician of the Mel- 
which seemed within their reach. But the bourne school. We believe that it will be 
opponents of free-trade have as little reason | duly rewarded, and that its blessed fruits, in 
to thank them for so long leaving its princi- | restoring the credit and asserting the dignity 
ples in abeyance, as its advocates have for|of the country in the eyes of the whole 
their tardy attempt to carry those principles | world, will be wholly imputed to those who 
into effect. have proposed it; while its inconveniences 

The measures of the new ministry are|and inequalities will be laid, as in justice 
essentially different from those of their pre-| they should be, at the door of those who 
decessors, both in the spirit in which they | occasioned the existing evil, without having 
have been devised, and in the manner in| the skill or the energy to provide a remedy. 
which they have been carried out. The! In this measure the ministry have given 
Whigs neither knew what to do, nor how to! place to those considerations of humanity 
do it. They shrank from difficulties where which will best consolidate our existing 
none existed, and they discredited even inno- | social relations. Jt has been resolved to ex- 
cent and eligible propositions by mixing them | empt from taxation a larger portion of the 
up with what was dangerous or destructive. | humbler classes than have ever before en- 
They did not understand the inestimable | joyed such an immunity. The Income Tax 
value of mild and moderate remedies, parti-| has been imposed exclusively upon persons 
cularly in a state of society where almost) in possession of such means as infer a com- 
every advantage to one class of interests | fortable subsistence. ‘Those who are strug- 
must be obtained at the expense of another. | gling with the realities of poverty are not 
Nothing had a charm for them which did | only relieved from its pressure, but are to 
not excite extreme feelings of extravagant | benefit by its operation, in so far that it has 
enthusiasm on the one hand, and of serious | enabled the government to diminish taxation 
alarm on the other. The Reform Bill had | upon the necessaries of life, or the materials 
spoiled both the leaders and the followers of | of industry. This boon to their poorer coun- 
the Whig camp. It inspired a taste and cre-|trymen is the proposal of a Conservative 
ated a necessity for popular excitement, | ministry, cordially responded to by the pro- 
without which they could neither act with| perty of the country, and sealed by the 
confidence nor keep their forces together.| ready sanction of the aristocracy and the 
Add to this, that they were essentially defi-| sovereign herself. It is an honourable and 
cient alike in genius and in skill, in courage | a prudent concession, calculated at once to 
and in character. exculpate the upper classes from sordid or 

The measures and career of the present; oppressive motives, and to consolidate the 
ministry have presented a very different pic- | peace and order of society by mutual feelings 
ture. In so far as essential doctrines are| of good will, and offices of practical kind- 
concerned, they have shown an immovable| ness. During a period of unexampled com- 
adherence to a fixed system of political prin-| mercial and manufacturing distress, in which 
ciples, and have thus inspired the admiration | the labouring classes have steadily refrained 
and won the respect of the whole reflecting | from acts of violence or disorder, we cannot 
portion of their countrymen. They have! help thinking that a conciliatory influence 
arrested the downward progress of the na-/ has been at work, under a sense of the gene- 
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rous spirit which the government measures 
have displayed, and in the absence of any 
fear of additional burdens from the impend- 
ing arrangements for supporting the national | 
revenue. 

We certainly regard the restoration of our 
finances, by means of the Income Tax, as the 
most important measure of the past session. 
The maintenance of public credit is one of 
the surest tests of a firm government and a 
well-balanced constitution. It is apt to be 
overlooked, alike by despotisms and by de- 
mocracies. Whether we think of the con- 
stant tamperings with the currency which 
have so often been resorted to by needy and 
arbitrary rulers, or to the equally infamous 
doctrine of “ repudiation,” avowed by some 
American states, we have reason to rejoice 
that Britain, under the auspices of a Conser- 
vative Cabinet, has made a noble and success- 
ful effort in a different direction. Both in a 
commercial and in a moral point of view, the 
salutary effects of a restoration of national 
solvency, by an equalization of revenue and 
expenditure, can scarcely be overrated. 

While we dwell with peculiar satisfaction 





on the redintegration of public credit by the | 


ministerial scheme, we are not insensible to 


the merits and advantages of the new tariff, | 


which has tended so much to facilitate the 
adoption of the taxation on property, and is 
at once a liberal boon to the middling and 
poorer classes of the cummunity, and a pro- 
bable remedy for the signal depression of 
trade with which, under Whig auspices, the 
country has been visited. We have neither 
space nor inclination at this time to enter on 
its specific provisions ; but we bear our wil- 
ling tribute of applause to the impartiality 
with which its general plan was devised, and 
the firmness with which it has been ad- 
hered to. 

In so far as regards the bearings of the 
ministerial policy upon the agricultural inte- 
rest, we fee] satisfied that, in point of prin- 
ciple, both the new corn bill and the tariff 
are sufe and salutary enactments. We shall 
wait with anxiety to see whether any error 
in their details has left room for unexpected 
and undue prejudice to the producing classes ; 
but at present, though not without anxiety, 
we are without serious fears upon that sub- 
ject. We believe it was necessary to strip 
the corn-law of its most startling anomalies, 
and to reduce it to the minimum measure of 
protection which the general interests of the 
community at large would admit. That 
course has now been followed without en- 
8 


dangering, as we humbly hope, the permanent 
prosperity of domestic agriculture, whether 
as a means of support to the great and im- 
portant classes who are connected with it, 
or as a security to all classes against a defi- 
cient and uncertain supply of food. If this 
be the case, it is a great matter that the 
change has been considerable, as it affords a 
powerful means for resisting any attempt 
again to unsettle the law, and as the alarm 
which even this degree of alteration has pro- 
duced, is a warning against further and more 
serious interference. 

The repeal of the laws against the impor- 
tation of cattle was an indispensable mea- 
sure; and the only question related to the 
rate of duty. There is no doubt that it has 
been adjusted with every desire to deal fairly 
with competing interests, and we trust that 
the result will be such as the authors of the 
alteration contemplate. 

But assuredly it is no more than justice to 
the Conservative party to say, that never in 
the history of party politics was there less 
room for complaint on this score than has 
arisen since their accession to power. In 
the midst of many changes, some of them of 


an untried and startling nature, and rendered 





more alarming by artful devices to misrepre- 
sent their effects, the Conservative party 
have kept together with an exemplary fidelity 
and prudence, which was only to be expected 
from men of high principles and enlightened 
views. ‘The agricultural members, more es- 
pecially, have displayed a remarkable degree 
of moderation and good feeling. Apprehen- 
sive as they obviously have been that the 
measures of Government were likely to be 
injurious to their interests, urged on by the 
panic which had spread among some of their 
constituents, and assailed by taunts and re- 
proaches from malicious opponents for sub- 
mitting to be deceived by their leaders, they 
have, with no noticeable exception, pursued 
the course which their own dignity and duty 
marked out for them. 

On the other hand, the firmness of the 
Government in resisting the views of so large 
and formidable a portion of their best sup- 
porters, has won for them the highest honour, 
and has impressed the nation with a deep 
conviction of their energy of purpose, and of 
their earnest desire to hold the balance even 
between opposite classes of the community. 
For the first time since the Reform Bill was 
passed, we see a Ministry standing in the 
dignified position of an impartial arbiter of 
contending opinions and interests. In Ire- 
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land, their gentle and equitable sway has| tion of Parliament on this subject as of great 


dispelled at once the supposed difficulties of 


importance at the present time; and as af- 


their situation, has discouraged violence and fording another decisive test of the superior 
virulence on every side, and has rallied round wisdom of the present Ministry, and their 
them the loyal and peaceable of all classes | strong sense of national interests and sym- 


and creeds. 


In England, their measures have pathy with national feelings, as compared 


left no room for triumph to any section of | with their predecessors. That in all taxation 
society, have produced no undue exaltation a reasonable preference should be given to 
of one class or depression of another, but! our own countrymen, whether in the colo- 
nies or in the mother country, seems a pro- 
bution of varied advantages, “ here a little and - 
there a little,” calculated to teach mutual | 
compromise and conciliation, to unite the 
moderate and practical of all parties in a rea-_ 


have dealt out to all an even-handed distri- 


sonable adjustment of extreme demands, and 
to. illustrate the invaluable truth, that the true 
interest of each department of industry and 
property is identical with the interest of the 
whole. 


position so clear in principle, and so inevi- 
table in practice, as scarcely to admit of 
controversy. 

Such are some of the advantages which 


the current session of Parliament has practi- 
cally secured, and on which it is impossible 
for the most insensible among us to dwell 


without gratitude and satisfaction. 


Let us shortly, then, review some of the. 


benefits which the country has already gained 
during the by-past parliament— 

1. The Crown has been fully preserved 
in its privileges, and protected from the dan- 


larity to which it was exposed by unconsti- 
tutional advice. The Church has been left 
unassailed by further attacks on its existence 
or rights, and has been placed in that condi- 
tion of outward security, which will best 
conduce to the discharge of its internal du- 
ties. ‘he House of Commons has been 
brought into harmony with the other branch 
of the legislature. The Ballot has been de- 
feated by an increased majority, and organic 
changes generally are “looking down.” 

2. Public credit and confidence have been 
restored without a single addition to the bur- 
dens of the poor, and with every prospect 
of relief to the middling classes, and to the 
commerce of the country. 

3. The principle of agricultural protection 
has been formally recognised in its most 
effectual and least objectionable form, and 
established on its true basis, that of the ge- 
neral welfare. If some abatement of their 
profits has thus been brought about, it has 
net involved a greater sacrifice than was ne- 
cessary at so critical a time, navis levande 
causa, and has probably purchased for the 
agriculturists a greater security in future, by 
intrenching them in a more defensible position. 

4. The principle of colonial protection 
has in like manner been recognised ; a cir- 
cumstance of the utmost importance to our 
national prosperity, and an essential distinc- 
tion between the present Government and 
their predecessors. We regard the declara- 


We have 
only, we trust, to pursue the career thus be- 
gun, and above all, to observe the golden 
rule of “not too much,” to secure the good- 


will of the nation as now constituted, and to 


‘raise our native land to as high a point of 











prosperity and moral superiority, at home 
ger of encroachment, or from the unpopu-| 


and abroad, as she has attained at any former 
period. 

When we think of these things, a reflec- 
tion arises which seems likely to impress 
strongly the minds of all reasonable men, of 
whatever political opinions. 

In April, 1835, Sir Robert Peel was driven, 
by a coalition of Whigs, Radicals, and Re- 
pealers, from the office of Prime Minister, 
which he had shortly before assumed, and 
in which, after an interval of about seven 
years, he is now reinstated. Has the coun- 
try, in any of its interests, gained or lost by 
the change which then occurred? Has the 
interval of Whig rule been the source of ad- 


| vantage or detriment to any or every class in 


the community? These are questions not 
of curiosity only, but of serious importance, 
as enabling us to borrow from the past a 
strong and steady light to lead us through 
the future. 

The slightest examination must show, that 
the result of the displacement of Sir Robert 
Peel in 1835, has not only not been benefi- 
cial to the public interest—that the Whig in- 
terregnum of seven years has not merely 
been lost for every good purpose—but that 
to these sources we can directly trace most 
of the aggravated evils to which we have 
since been subjected. 


“Hoc fonte derivata clades, 
In patriam populumque fluxit.’’ 


The gross deficiency on our own revenue 
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for the period of Whig domination is at least | which, even with a serious deficiency, he has 
ten millions. | found it his duty to propose. The country, 
In our foreign and colonial relations, we at the same time, would have enjoyed, during 
are indebted to the Melbourne ministry in all this time, the inestimable blessing of a 
these very heavy obligations among many truly pacific policy, both in Europe and in 
others— 'the East; and all that fruitless expenditure 
1. The rebellion in Canada. | of blood and treasure would have been saved, 
2. The invasion of Affghanistan. 'which has resulted from the wasteful profu- 
3. The war in China. | sion and intermeddling ambition of the Whig 
4. The growth or increase of serious mis- | Cabinet. 
understandings with France and America,| If, however, the events that have occurred 
involving a constant apprehension of impend-' shall be made use of as a lesson for the time 
ing war, and a corresponding necessity for a_ to come, they will be a subject of little regret. 
war establishment. If the minds of men are thereby weaned from 
These are some of the blessings which | the dangers and delusions of constitutional 
have arisen from the popular cry of “keep changes, and turned towards the calm and 
the Tories out.” We appeal to the common | cautious adoption of practical and practicable 
sense and honesty of Whig, Radical, or Char- | improvements, the lesson will be well worth 
list, to say now, if any mischiefs comparable | its price. 
to these are likely to have ensued had the, ‘To the Conservative party, the period 
“'fories” been let in. which they have passed in exclusion from 
But we fear that we must also lay on Whig | office has been of inestimable advantage, in 
shoulders no light load of responsibility for | consolidating their strength, and teaching 
even the more serious evils which have af- | them how to use it. Nor would they now 
flicted us in the form of domestic distress. “enjoy the full measure of honour which the 
We shall not be so presumptuous as to say | present time presents them, if the incapable 
that all our commercial and manufacturing | and unprincipled conduct of their predeces- 
sufferings have sprung from their misgovern- | sors had not afforded them the advantage of 
ment, or could have been averted by a differ- | so momentous a crisis, and so remarkable a 
ent policy. On the other hand, we do not | contrast. The page of history will long re- 
literally adopt the exclamation of the poet— | cord the moral sublimity of that memorable 
ilies ili. at all Gah Veins eealmccialiaies _scene, which lately showed us a public man, 
That part which laws and kings can cause or cure!” | all but the greatest statesman of his day, 
rising as first minister of the crown, among 
If the distresses under which we are now the representatives of the wisest and freest 
suffering are in any degree connected with nation in the world, and calling on them, 
the principles of government, the late minis- amidst the admiring silence or loud applause 
try should have foreseen and averted them | of the whole assembly, to make a just and 
while there was yet time. In any view, it generous effort of self-denial for restoring the 
cannot be doubted that the evil would have | diminished dignity, the tarnished honour, and 
been diminished by timely adoption of what- | the impaired resources of their native land. 
ever measures may be necessary to support The effect of that appeal in over). ‘vering 
public credit, and to expand the national re- | opposition, and extorting from the must un- 
sources. In 1835, when Sir Robert Peel willing lips a tribute of approval, was elec- 
was removed from power by the dishonest | trical at the time, and will not, we are con- 
assertion of the appropriation principle, he vinced, be less impressive when the true 
had already announced a line of enlightened | merits of this prudent and patriotic policy 
and impartial policy, and was rapidly gaining | are viewed in its ulterior consequences. Let 
for himself a universal popularity, which was | us be proud, as we ought to be, of such a 
probabl the chief inducement to his oppo-_ | leader: let us be proud of the wise and ho- 
nents i ‘rest an experiment so dangerous | nourable followers who have made him the 
to their own ascendency. During the inter- | | object of their unprejudiced and independent 
val that has since elapsed, and that has so | choice; and let us thank the great Disposer 
foolishly been thrown away, an ample op- ‘of events, that a way of safety seems at last 
portunity would have been afforded him for to have been shown us, from the many fear- 
introducing, with the advantage of possess- | ful dangers with which we have so long been 
ing a surplus income of a million and a half, surrounded. 
those relaxations of our commercial system | 
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From the Dublin University Magazine. 


A‘SWEET’ NUT FOR THE YANKEES.* 


Lorp CHESTERFIELD once remarked that 
a thoroughly vulgar man could not speak the 
most common-place word, nor perform the 
most ordinary act, without imparting to the 
one and the other a portion of his own in- 
born vulgarity. And exactly so it is with 


* (Nore sy THE Eprror.}—The indifference of the 
American public generally to the agitation of the 
question of the international copyright, and the posi- 
tive hostility to the measure exhibited by many indi- 
viduals, have caused abundant indignation in the Jite- 
rary circles of Great Britain. Charles Dickens has 
gone home, not only disappointed, but apparently 
angry, because he failed to impress Congress with the 
reasonableness of a law giving to foreign authors 
some interest in the republication of their works in 
the United States. We can sympathize with Mr. 
Dickens and his countrymen on this point. Their 
desires are honourable and fair, and should not be de- 
feated through counter interests unsupported by 
courtesy or justice. For our own part, so far as this 
Magazine may derive any benefit from the elaborate 
productions of British authors, we shall cheerfully 
forego the republication of them, whenever an inter- 
national copyright act may impose the necessity of 
so doing. \ 

The article above, which we have transferred to our 
pages from the Dublin University Magazine, may 
illustrate the intense bitterness of British writers 
against Americans, newly aroused on the score we 
mention. In the last number of Colbum’s New 
Monthly Magazine is the letter of Charles Dickens to 
the editor, Thomas Hood, on the copyright question, 
which has already been circulated by the American 
press. Mr. Hood introduces the letter with a few 
lines which we here quote. They are kindred in 
spirit with the Dublin article, and either is a “nut” 
which Yankees may crack with perfect good humour. 

“ We aid, with great pleasure, in giving noteoriety 
to the following Epistle from “ Our Own Correspond- 
ent.” Our private impressions of the American re- 
prints, the Transatlantic Pressgang, and the Boston 
Meeting have been published in the Athenzum, in a 
Letter on Copyright and Copywrong, which by this 
time has probably been ripped up and turned, cleaned, 


dyed, and altered in the United States. reat credit 
is due to our friend Boz, for the manly fight he has 


maintained with the Pirates in their own strongholds; | 
and we cheerfully promise him, as to our own humble 
\ucubrations, that should any but respectable Publish- 
ers, on the other side, apply to us for early sheets, we 
will send them a wet blanket.” 
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the Yankees; not a question can arise, no 
matter how great its importance, nor how 
trivial its bearings, upon which the moment 
they express an opinion, they do not com- 
pletely invest with their own native coarse- 
ness, insolence, and vulgarity. The boun- 
dary question was made a matter of violent — 
invective and ruffian abuse; the right of 
search was treated with the same powers of 
ribaldry towards England ; and now we have 
these amiable and enlightened citizens de- 
fending the wholesale piracy of British au- 
thors, not on the plausible but unjust pretext 
of the benefit to be derived from an extended 
acquaintance with English literature, but, 
only conceive, because if “ English authors 
were invested with any control over the re- 
publication of their own books, it would be 
no longer possible for American editors to 
alter and adapt them as they do now to the 
American taste.’ However incredible this 
may seem, the passage formed part of a do- 
cument actually submitted to Congress, and 
favourably received by that body. This is 
not the place for me to dwell on the unprin- 
cipled usurpation by which men who have 
contributed nothing to the production of a 
work, assume the power of reaping its bene- 
fits and profiting by its success. The whole- 
sale robbery of English authors has been of 
late well and ably exposed. The gifted and 
accomplished author of “ Darnley” and “The 
Gipsy” has devoted his time and his talents 
to the subject; and although the world at 
large have few sympathies with the wrongs 
of those who live to please them, yet the day 
is not distant when the rights of a large and 
| influential body, who stamp the age with the 
image of their own minds, can be no longer 
‘neglected, and the security of literary pro- 
| perty must become at least as great as of 
| mining scrip, or the shares in a rail-road. 

| My present business is with the Yankee 
declaration, that English authors to be readi- 
ble in America must be passed through the 
_ ordeal of re-writing. I scarcely think that 
|the annals of impertinence and ignorance 
could equal this. What! is it seriously 
meant that Scott and Byron, Wordsworth, 
| Southey, Rogers, Bulwer, James, Dickens, 
and a host of others, must be converted into 
_ the garbage of St. Giles, or the fetid slang of 








_ Wapping, before they can pass muster before 
_an American public? Must the book reek 
of “gin twist,” “cock tail,” and fifty other 
' abominations, ere it reach an American draw- 
_ing-room ? 
| whittling-stick” mark its pages; and the 


Must the “ bowie-knife and the 














coarse jest of some tobacco-chewing, wild- | 
cat-whipping penny-a-liner disfigure and sully | 
the passages impressed with the glowing | 
brilliancy of Scott, or the impetuous torrent 
of Byron’s genius? Is this a true picture of | 
America? Is her reading public indeed de- | 
graded to this pass? I certainly have few | 
sympathies with brother Jonathan. I like | 
not his spirit of boastful insolence, his rude 
speech, or his uncultivated habits ; but I con- 
fess I am unwilling to credit this. I hesitate 
to believe in such an amount of intellectual 
depravity as can turn from the cultivated 
writings of Scott and Bulwer to revel in the 
coarseness and vulgarity of a Yankee editor, 
vamping up his stolen wares with oaths from 
the far west, or vapid jests from life in the 
Prairies. Again, what shall I say of those 
who follow this traffic? Is it not enough to 
steal that which is not theirs, to possess 
themselves of what they have no right or 
claim to? Must they mangle the corpse 
when they have extinguished life? Must 
they, while they cheat the author of his gain, | 
rob him also of his fair fame? “He who 
steals my purse steals trash,” but how shall 
I characterize that extent of baseness that 
dares to step in between an author and his 
reputation—inserting between him and pos- 
terity their own illiterate degeneracy and in- 
sufferable stupidity. 

Would not the ghost of Sir Walter shudder 
in his grave at the thought of the fair crea- 
tions of his mind—Jeany Deans and Rebecca 
—Yankeefied into women of Long Island, or 
damsels from Connecticut? Is Childe Ha- 
rold to be a Kentucky-man ? and are the vivid 
pictures of life Bulwer’s novels abound in, to 
be converted into the prison-discipline school 
of manners, that prevail in New York and 
Boston, where, as Hamilton remarks, “ the 
men are about as like gentlemen, as are our 
new police?”” What should we say of the 
person who having stolen a Rembrandt or a 
Vandyke from its owner, would seek to le- 
galize his theft by daubing over the picture 
with his own colours—obliterating every 
trace of the great master, and exulting that 
every stroke of his brush defaced some touch 
of genius, and that beneath the savage van- 
dalism of his act, every lineament of the art- 
ist was obliterated? 1 ask you, would not, 
mere robbery be a virtue beside such a deed | 
as this? Who could compare the sinful | 
promptings to which want and starvation 
give birth, to the ruffian profligacy of such 
barbarity ? And now, when | tell you, that 
not content with this, not satisfied to dese- 
8* 
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crate the work, the wretch goes @ step far- 
ther and stabs its author—what shall I say 
of him now, who, when he had defaced the 
picture, marred every effect, distorted all 
drawing, and rendered the whole a chaotie 
mass of indistinguishable nonsense, goes forth 
to the world, and announces, “This is a 
Rembrandt, this is a Vandyke: ay, look at it 
and wonder: but with all its faults, and al 
its demerits, it is cried up above our native 
artists; it has got the seal of the old world’s 
approval upon it, and in vain we of younger 
origin shall dare to dissent from its judg- 
ment?” Now once more, | say, can you 
show the equal of this moral turpitude ? and 
such I pledge myself is the conduct of your 
transatlantic pirates with respect to British 
literature. Mr. Dickens, no mean authority, 
asserts that in the same sheet in which they 
boast the sale of many thousand copies of 
an English reprint, they coarsely attack the 
author of that very book, and heap scurrility 


'and slander on his head. 


Yes, such is the fact; not satisfied with 
robbery, they murder reputation also. And 
then we find them expatiating in most moving 
terms over the superiority of their own ne- 
glected genius. Hear Mr. Matthews, who, 
himself opposed to piracy, thus held forth at 
a New York dinner to Mr. Dickens :— 

“]T do not hesitate to say, that he,”—it is 
the native author he speaks of,—* had he 
thousands to lavish on the printing of a sin- 
gle work; a press in every village; a pub- 
lisher of enterprise and spirit in every city ; 
the purchased control of fifty newspapers ; 
—would only be beginning to enter the field 
with Mr. Lever.” 

Egad, our editor must be making a fine 
thing of it. [t must be excellent sport to be 
robbed after this fashion. [1 remember once 
hearing of a young medical friend, who was 
so ambitious of practice, that to obtain a pa- 
tient he supplied the medicine gratis, and 
actually supported the family of a labouring 
man for several weeks, merely from the gra- 
tifying reflection of the confidence his pro- 
fessional skill was creating. At the end of 
a couple of months, however, the cure did 
not seem to progress, and he was thus ac- 
costed by the wife of the sick man, at the 
close of one of his daily visits— 

“ Well, doctor, how is he to-day ?” 

“Why, I think, my woman,” replied the 
physician, with an air of most professional 
gravity, “there does not seem much amend- 
ment—but in a little time, and with some 
care ‘ 
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“Troth.” cried she, interrupting him, “ it’s 
my notion you’re making a nice job of it!” 

So think I—Mr. Lever “is making a nice 
job of it;” and if he only estimates Yankee 
popularity as [ do, I sincerely wish him joy 
of the happy pre-eminence he enjoys in the 
States ; which, doubtless, he deems as pleas- 
ing as he finds it profitable. 


TASSO’S PRISON. 


[n questo oscuro carcere vé appena 
Giungeva un raggio del maggior Planeta 
Avvinto i piedi di servil eatena 
Traea la vita ? immortal Poeta. 

MSS. on the spot. 


Tue cell is indescribably vile, and wants 
all the elements even of a picturesque dun- 
geon. It is a dust-hole, under a madhouse; 
its walls, like those of any other resort for 
rats or spiders, are blackened and defaced; 
yet our desperate English carbonari have 
charcoaled here as every where else where 
the pencil would not work—smoked their 
accomplished names, and compelled the door 
to feel many a sharp stiletto nibbling at its 
panels for the same noble purpose. Were it 
not for that tablet of marble inserted into the 
front wall to announce that this is no vulgar 
dungeon, you would pass on; but with that 
information what thoughts arise! If we love 
to think that the Rhapsodist of the Iliad, that 
Prince of Troubadours, recited, amidst ap- 
plauding Greece, the deeds of his heroes 
under his country’s plane-trees, or on the 
shores of the hoarse Augean; if we are glad 
to know that Virgil had his knife and fork at 
the tables of Augustus and Mecenas, what a 
pain to recollect that Tasso modulated the 
exquisite stanzas of his not less immortal 
epic (worthy to be sung to the harp of Ossian 
at the banquet of all the princes of the earth) 
amidst the humiliation and despondency of a 
dungeon! What fools men are to endure 
despots! They bring a light and they bring 
a key; bars there are none, nor bolts; the 
prisoner has been gone for four centuries ; 
oxygen has entirely eaten up the old iron 
lock ; time has reduced to dust the hand that 
applied the key; the duke’s brow is still 
contracted, but it is only in the discoloured 
marble of his tomb; and the despot (and 
there is nothing in Italy but despotism) who 
made men quail and cower at his presence, 
is a disarticulated and unsightly skeleton! 
This is one of the places where one is com- 





TASSO’S PRISON. 


pelled to feel in its full truth the “quantula 
sint hominum corpuscula.” As to imprison- 
ment of any thing human in such a place, 
how any man could have borne it a month, 
and have lived to come out again, is our mar- 
vel ;—a hero or a common criminal would 
have died surely; no prose existence could 
have stood it !—a nightingale frets himself to 
death in a cage, even though he be not shut 
up with toys and mockbirds, but the creative 
mind of the poet makes, to a certain extent, 
its own place every where; and though it 
could not fabricate a heaven out of such a 
hell, even to a Tasso, it did not prevent him 
from carrying the prodigious resources of his 
mind into moods of being far far beyond his 
prison-bars. The door opens to the gentlest 
pressure, and the light of day, with the ver- 
dure of a small garden near one spot, make 
more emphatic the silence of the unwindow- 
ed cell. In Tasso’s time there was a small 
window, a very small one; it is walled up, 
but the marks of its dimensions are visible 
in the old brick-work; and we see that, 
standing by it, he might, by straining a little, 
and standing sideways, behold a few inches 
of the blue sky over the gable-ends of his 
tyrant’s palace! In one corner of his square 
area of twelve feet was his pallet, and here 
he must have sat, if, indeed he, like Ariosto, 
had a chair to sit on! While we are thus 
curiously and intently surveying for a few 
minutes every foot of the small cell, our 
guide points to where Byron sat nearly the 
whole day ruminating, and without light, 
till he had remotely felt the kind of suffering 
which a brother poet had so long borne in 
silence.— Blackwood’s Magazine. 


SONNET 
By the Author of the Life of Burke, Life of Goldsmith, etc. 
TO LITERARY FAME. 


Tuov idle, airy shadow, Fame! how few 

Enjoy thee; or, if won, say art thou worth 

The mental toils to which thy love givest birth? 
Toils long and patient, love unbought and true ! 
Thee, gainful arts forsaking, we pursue, 

To win a name familiar to our earth, 

To reign the circling favourite of each hearth; 
Sought, studied, quoted, found for ever new! 
Yet proud it is to form a People’s theme, 

To live when all our fellows die—to be 

Objects of honour that we ne’er may see; 
When future tongues and pens with praise shall teem, 
And pride exults in the prospective dream— 

For such the honours, Genius, paid to Thee. 
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From Ainsworth’s Magazine. 


A VISION OF COVENTRY. 


Wuicu of us has not, by word of pen, or 
word of mouth, perpetrated the phrase of 
“sending to Coventry ?” Which of us has 
not talked, with apparent potentiality, of 
sending such and such persons to Coventry ? 
—Now where is Coventry ?—Who really 
knows any thing of Coventry ?—The first 
gazetteer will readily supply the latitude and 
longitude of a certain city in the county of 
Warwick, much famed for the manufacture 
of members of parliament and silk ribbons ; 
and far more, as the birth-place of the most 
modest lady and immodest gentleman of 
feudal times—the Lady Godiva and_ her 
peeping Tom. 

But to rHaT Coventry,—that matter-of-fact 
city of beams and treddles,—no one in his 
senses ever thought of sending a human be- 
ing, even since the establishment of the rail- 
road,—unless his younger brother, to be 
woven into an M. P. The Coventry to 
which we send our friends when we begin 
to treat them as foes,—the Coventry so ex- 
tensively talked of,—is, on the contrary, 


“ An undiscovered country, from whose bourne 
_No traveller returns !” 


People come back from transportation ; peo- 
ple come back from New Zealand; people 
come back from the North Pole. Captain 
Ross came back from his voyages; Com- 
mander Napier from his campaign ; but from 
Coventry, we protest again— 


« No traveller returns!” 


No one, at least, avows that he was ever ex- 
pedited on that unseemly tour, for which 
the world is consequently never likely to be 
the wiser. 

Let no proud pharisee,—let no haughty 
aristocrat,—let no self-conceited beauty,— 


|appeared to transport us into the regions 
|which had disturbed our waking dreams. 
| We dreamt we were at Coventry, with no 
| Virgil by our side to expound the wonders 
of the spot—no archangel to serve as laquais 
de place! Be our sins, therefore, forgiven 
us, if our “ Commedia” prove any thing but 
“ divina,” and our perceptions of “ Paradise 
Lost” less than Miltonic. 

We dreamt, we say again, that we were at 
Coventry ;—and lo! our vision of that moral 
Alsatia—that penal settlement of fashionable 
delinquency, was as of a species of third-rate 
watering-place,—something between Bou- 
logne, Cheltenham, and Baden-Baden ; hav- 
ing a perpetual savour of table @hétes, and a 
never-ending noise of sackbut, lute, harp, and 
psaltery,—the harp jangling and out of tune, 
and the sackbut singing wretchedly “i? the 
nose ;”—a rattling jovial place.—whereof the 
mirth was somewhat forced, and wherewith, 
while the inhabitants pretended to be con- 
tented, they betrayed their inward discontent 
by assigning all sorts of false motives for 
their naturalization. As the inmates of Bed- 
lam on being questioned, describe themselves 
as rational victims immured by their insane 
relations—the denizens of Coventry protested 
with one accord that, though they had never 
been so -happy in their lives as since they 
became members of the Coventryan com- 
monwealth, nothing could exceed the ab- 
surdity of the grounds on which their freedom 
of the mysterious city had been assigned. 

* You will scarcely believe me,” observed 
a sallow, care-worn gentleman, (to whom I 
addressed myself for information, as to one 
of the gravest members of the society,) 
‘“‘when I assure you that I never should 
_ have found my way hither but for the rash 
act of appearing at the opera in a velvet coat! 
As a man of enormous fortune, I was once 
the petted of the gay world, and admitted 
into the circle at Carlton House. Fancying 
my thirty thousand a-year a sufficient set-off 








let neither priest nor Levite—neither great | against the wit and impudence of Brummel, 


nor small—conceive themselves safe. A 


(a man without a grandfather or a guinea!) 


man may live blameless, and in the best| in an evil hour, | listened to the indiscreet 
company, from eighteen to eighty, yet at| counsels of an enterprising tailor, and for 


eighty-one be sent to Coventry. A woman 
may, in her high and palmy days, be the 
queen of the grand monde—a patroness of 


Saxon broadcloth substituted Genoa velvet.— 
I rose that morning a fine gentleman, and 
went to bed a tiger!—The transformations 


Almack’s—a lady of the Bed-chamber,—yet, | of the metempsychosis were outdone. On 


when a grandmother, fall under sentence of 
banishment to Coventry. 

It was after cogitating over these and 
similar surmises the other night, in the 


easiest of easy chairs, that a visionary spell 


the morrow,—I found myself at Coventry !” 

An incredulous smile probably played over 
our features; for our companion instantly 
began to assign grounds still more ludicrous, 
for the ostracism of his companions. 
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A VISION OF COVENTRY. 


*“ Yonder beautiful woman,” said he, | of conventional usages, or the most ground- 
(pointing to a lovely creature at the head of | less stigma inflicted by a Sunday paper, suffi- 


the table,—a sort of Cleopatra manquée,) | cing as a passport. 


“ was, for years, the idol of the beau monde. 
Whatever follies she chose to commit, were 
adopted as rational; and the vices in which 
she thought proper to indulge, became invi- 
sible to eyes polite. One unlucky night, at 
D House, overpowered by the fragrance 
of the orange blossoms, the closeness of the 
atmosphere, or the beauty of a rival, she in- 
dulged in a fit of hysterics; and next morn- 
ing found that, in the silence of the night, 
she had been transported by evil genii to 
Coventry !—C’eétait une femme qui ne savait 
pasviwre!” 
of the housekeeper’s room !—Away with her 
to Coventry ! 

“The handsome young man by her side 
is indebted for his residence here solely to 
his capillary attraction! Choosing to appear 
at his desk in a public office decorated with 
moustachios, he was dismissed to Coventry 
at the very moment that the moping young 
fellow opposite was sent hither, out of a 
dashing Hussar regiment, for the smoothness 
of his upper lip and the missishness of his 
deportment. The gentleman to .-my right 
was sent to Coventry for having appeared at 
a fancy ball in a fancy dress; the gentleman 
to my left, for attempting to figure in plain 
elothes at a royal masque.——Dozens upon 
dozens are here for having been engaged in 
duels ; dozens upon dozens for having de- 
clined them.—Many a repining damsel ar- 
rives among us, branded with the disgrace 
of having jilted a man whom she found she 
did not love sufficiently to marry ; many a 
matron, for having disregarded the claims of 
the husband of whom the world had jeered 
her into becoming the wife! You will find 
among us several meritorious writers, sent to 
Coventry by the literary world for the cut 
of their coats in the portrait prefixed to their 
works ; or the spelling of their words, or the 
aceentuation of their syllables. You will 
find noblemen banished by their peers for 
some eccentricity of equipage ;—there is, in 
short, no possible caprice or transition of 
public opinion, which has not been the 
means of increasing our population. The 
laws which serve for condemnation to Co- 
ventry are writ in sand; and every flux and 
reflux of the tide of fashion serves to vary 
the shaping of the code. Multitudes are 
despatched hither from Great Britain by the 
freedom of the press—multitudes by the 
slavery of society; a sin against the slightest 





—lHysterics ?—a scene ?—Worthy | 





A considerable number 
of the dowdy elderlies you behold, owe their 
exile to their children—who, having achieved 
fashion, become ashamed of them; a consi- 
derable number of the flashy juveniles, to the 
parsimony of parents unwilling to find them- 
selves prematurely unseated from their 
thrones. Yonder simple-hearted countess 
has been immured by her gay and handsome 
husband — yonder crest-fallen young lord 
was sent to Coventry by his frisky young 
wife !”— 

We were still listening attentively, whena 
louder crash of the timbrels drowned the 
utterance of our cicerone. The cause of 
their present uproar was the arrival of a new 
member of the community. Our curiosity 
was instantly astir. Who was the doomed 
man ?—who the fated woman ?—member of 
parliament ?—member of the household ?— 
royal, gentle, simple? In the eagerness of 
the moment, we started from our chair and 
our sleep, to pry into the mystery; and lo! 
by a bitter mockery of fate, the countenance 
that met our view was our own wondering 
face reflected in the chimney-glass by the 
light of an expiring fire! 


Lizut.-CoLtoneEL Joun Ty er, K. H., 
Deputy-Quartermaster-General, Barbadoes, 
died at that island, June 4th. He served in 
the Peninsula from August, 1808, to the end 
of that war in 1814, including the battles of 
Roleia, Vimiera, and Oporto ; actions at Ta- 
lavera and Alberche, battles of Talavera and 
Busaco, (severely wounded in the left shoul- 
der,) the lines of Torres Vedras, actions at 
Redhina, Casel Nova, Foz d’Arouce, and 
Sabugal ; battle of Fuentes d’Onor, siege and 
blockade of Badajoz, actions at Fuente Gui- 
naldo, El Boden, and Aldea de Ponte ; sieges 
and capture of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz, 
battles of Vittoria and the Pyrenees, action 
at La Bastide, battle of Orthes, action at Vic 
Bigorre, and battle of Toulouse. He served 
also in the battles of Quartre Bras and Wa- 
terloo, at which time he was Aide-de-Camp 
to General Picton, and received that veteran 
when falling, severely wounded. 

Colonel T'., by his urbanity of manners, 
endeared himself to all who became ac- 
quainted with him, and especially those who 
were more immediately connected with him 
in the Department under his command. 
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| he was only son of Anne, the sister of the 
| Earl of Leicester, who erected Holkham. 
The earldom of that Peer became extinct at 
THE LATE Eart or LeicesteER—Thomas his own death, and the nobleman just de- 
William Coke, first Earl of Leicester, in| ceased was his grand-nephew. The Coke 
whatever light his character may be viewed, family, however, cannot claim any direct de- 
must at least be reckoned amongst the most | scent from the well-known Earl of Leicester 
remarkable members of the Upper House. | of Queen Elizabeth’s time ; but the deceased 
He was the oldest Whig in either House of | Peer derived his birth from an ancestor of 
Parliament; he was one of the most consis-, whom he might well be proud—the cele- 
tent Whigs; he accepted a peerage in the brated Chief Justice Coke. 
86th year of his age ; and after he had num-,| _ Lord Leicester, excellent as were his poli- 
bered three score years and ten, he espoused | tical qualities and moral virtues, will, perhaps, 
a lady young enough to be his grand-daugh-_ be chiefly known to posterity as the success- 
ter, by whom he had five children. For | ful agriculturist and the enlightened pos- 
nearly half a century he was the first com- | sessur of a princely estate, whose example 
moner in England. He was born on the 4th | was beneficially felt in every corner of the 
of May, 1752, and was married in the 23d island, and whose patronage could always 
year of his age, on the 5th of October, 1775, be commanded by those who deserved it. 
to his cousin Jane, youngest daughter of Mr. Coke was, we believe, (with the exception 
James Dutton, Esq., and aunt to the second | of the Marquis of Townshend, in the begin- 
Lord Sherburne and sister to the first. Mrs.| ning of the last century,) the first instance 
Coke died on the 2d of June, 1800; and ofa gentleman of large estate devoting him- 
after remaining twenty-two years a widow rer, | self heart and soul to agriculture, and com- 


OBITUARY NOTICE. 


the subject of this notice was married on the | 


26th of February, 1822, to the Lady Anne 
Amelia Keppel, third daughter of the Earl 
of Albemarle, her Ladyship being then but 
19, and his Lordship 70. The surviving 


issue of his first marriage are daughters, viz., | 


Lady Andover, married to Sir Henry Digby, 
Lady Elizabeth Stanhope, and Lady Anson, 
mother of the present Earl of Litchfield. 

The issue of the second marriage, are 
Thomas William, now second Earl of Lei-| 
cester, born in 1822; and four other children, | 
the last born in 1832. 

At the early age of 22 the late Earl of Lei- 
cester, then Mr. Coke, was returned for the 
county of Norfolk, which he represented in 
fourteen Parliaments ; and occupying a place 
in the representative branch of the Legisla- 
ture for more than half a century, he was for 
many years “Father of the House of Com- 
mons.” He opposed the American war, the 
war against revolutionary France, the policy 
of Pitt, and every thing Conservative. He 
supported the Catholic Relief Bill, the Reform 
Bill, and every measure of the Whigs; but 
in other respects he was a staunch adherent 
of the landed interest. 

Lord Leicester moved the famous address 
to George III. to put an end to the American 
war, and he was himself the bearer of it to 
that monarch. 

The deceased Peer’s father was Wenman 
Roberts, Esq., who assumed the name of 
Coke on inheriting the estates of that family ; 


manding by his success the suffrages of the 
most experienced farmers. Before his time, 
the men who improved agriculture were ge- 
nerally gentlemen of comparatively small 
‘estates. In Scotland agricultural improve- 
ment originated on Tweedside and East Lo- 
thian with the second class of gentry, whose 
success led by degrees to the improvement 
of the large estates. It was reserved for Mr. 
Coke to show what could be done by the 
| owner of a princely estate, who, with more 
‘ample means could emulate the prudence and 
| care imposed by necessity on men of more 
limited fortune. 

When Lord Leicester came into possession 
of his estates, the whole district round Holk- 
ham was unenclosed, and the cultivation was 
of the most miserable character. A large 
part of the land, which now forms Holkham 
Park, had been let at 1s. 6d. an acre; which 
now, under an improved system of cultiva- 
tion, usually produces nearly four quarters 
of wheat per acre. Lord Leicester was then 
an extremely young man, fond of and excel- 
ling in field sports, but soon formed a taste 
for agriculture: the habits of his life accom- 
modated themselves to it, and applying the 
whole energy of his mind to the collection 
and dissemination of all the knowledge which 
he could derive from practical and scientific 
farmers, he has effected the great improve- 
ments which, while they have beenasource of 
continued happiness to himself, have produced 
the most incalculable benefits to his country. 



















































From the London Art-Union. 


THE FINE ARTS. 


We propose to consider the probable re- 


sult of patronage and encouragement of the | 


fine arts, by the state, not as regards indivi- 


duals, but as concerns the nation, in its prin- | 


cipals, but not in its details. There are men 


who assert that the object of the fine arts is_ 


merely pleasure, that they are but the hand- 
maids to wealth, attributes of luxury, and 


ministrants to the enjoyments of opulence | 


and ease. Even in this respect they possess 
a refinement which has an influence in con- 
ducting the mind to intellectual pleasures, or 
restraining it from those indulgences to 


which the luxurious and the indolent are. 


inclined. Considered as a pursuit, the more 
they are advanced the more sociable do men 
become; they cannot exist without a general 
degree of culture, they are a part of the spirit 
of ‘the age; and as they tend to animate ex- 
ertion, encourage knowledge, or minister to 
industry, they increase happiness; they en- 


large those powers and faculties with which, | 


for the highest moral purposes, we are en- 
dowed. Nor do they exist alone; whatever 


perfection they attain is a sign of general | 


progress ; of advancement inseparable from 


knowledge, of condition remote from debase- | 
9 


ment. To say they have chiefly flourished 
in countries where public morals have been 
the most degraded, is to show there was 
a sufficient moral left to permit their appre- 
ciation. 


tical degeneracy ; nor is the corruption of 
Rome to be ascribed to luxury and the arts, 
but rather to ill-managed governments, and 
the unlimited extent of conquest. But are 
they not subsidiary to education? Educa- 


THE FINE 


The supremacy of the Italian in the | 
imitative arts does not account for his poli-— 





ARTS. 





| Florence; and their motto was “Levar di 
‘terra al ciel nostro intelletto”—to raise the 
spirit, mind, from earth to heaven. If the 
beautiful mythology of the ancients possessed 
the power of a moral creed, its existence at 
least depended upon the creations of Art. 
When we have learned to respect the crea- 
tions of intellect, we have advanced in the 
culture of our own: the honours that have 
been paid to the great men of the past; the 
long glories of the Italian school, are the 
silent homage of the human mind, to quali- 
ties we feel elevating to the imagination, and 
becoming the attribute of reason. But since 
‘the mind is not so much governed by the 
hourly influence of philosophical deduction, 
as by a multitude of minor causes, of feelings 
suddenly awakened, or ideas most familiar 
to the circumstances of daily life, let us con- 
sider the Arts with respect to their utility in 
_ the formation of a pure taste. Whether taste 
be a distinct faculty, or a mode of judgment, 
has been a subject of much controversy. It 
may be considered as feeling and judgment 
‘combined, and directed either to the consi- 
deration of sensible images or ideal creations ; 
the first being considered as Art, the second 
as Literature, including under their divisions 
Poetry, Eloquence, Painting, Sculpture and 
Architecture. Now these Arts are distin- 
guished from the mechanical, by this—their 
end is not direct utility, nor, strictly speak- 
ing, instruction; but to minister to the plea- 
'sures of the imagination, and thus directly to 
create a niceness of discrimination and a de- 
licacy of feeling, which largely assist and 
develope the conclusions of reason. And 
when we reflect upon the power of the ima- 
gination, that it gives existence to the ideal, 
transfers us to scenes the most distant, or 
approximates the most remote, that its visions 
are forms of the beautiful, and that— 


tion does not consist in the course of study | 


pursued at an university; it is not the rou- 


tine of a tutor, the system of Genlis and | 
it is of the eye as well as of the) 
ear; the insensible action of time, the im-| 


Rousseau ; 


pression of opinion gradually acquired, and 
the result of experience, circumstance, and 
truth. And does not the picture instruct? 
Is not the artist— 


“Copying with awe the one Paternal mind,” 


a moral teacher? has religion no influence 
in the energy of Michael Angelo? is there 
nothing elevating in the compositions of Raf- 
faelle ? 


The first association of painters was at 


“ 





the glad impulse of congenial powers, 
Or of sweet sound, or fair proportioned form, 
The grace of motion or the bloom of light, 
Thrill through imagination’s tender frame ; 


and while it aids the inventive power of the 
poet, that it leads the philosophical enquirer, 
or by realizing another’s situation awakens 
the mind to the consideration of relative hap- 
piness or want; surely we cannot underrate 
its influence as a power of the mind, but aim 
sedulously at such a cultivation of it as may 
most contribute to the formation of what is 
pure, virtuous, and estimable in human cha- 
racter. The only means to obtain a pure 
taste, to educate and guide the imagination, 
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more particularly as regards the Fine Arts, | advantages to be derived from this kind of 
is to encourage their highest tendencies—the | encouragement; nor are the subjects upon 
illustration of nature and life, the eventful | which it is commonly exercised of a nature 
actions of man, and the scriptural truths of | | sufficiently elevating and impressive to excite 
God. This can only be effected by patron- | all the enthusiasm of the artist, and call forth 


age, intellectual, liberal, and enduring. ‘Thus 


only can we nourish in the artist, or impress | 


upon the public, 


“ 





a discerning sense 

Of decent and sublime, with quick disgust 
From things deformed, or disarranged, or gross 
In species ;” 


and establish such habits of practice by which | 


chiefly the mind is capable not only of esti- 


mating the excellency in a work of Art, but 
of ascertaining its quality and degree. Indi- 
vidual patronage must be variable both in its 
origin and aim. Its origin must date from 
the taste of the patron, a result dependent 


upon his intellectual powers, their education, | 


and the moral government of his mind. 
Tried by its frequent tendency in literature, 
we shall be probably able to estimate its 
value as a system when directed to Art. 
Now we choose our favourite author, as 
we do our friend, from similarity of habits, | 
modes of thought, and conformity of feeling; | 


even mere intercourse will encourage the as- | 


sociations of the mind. But we change our 
opinions, both of books and men, as we pro- 
gress in life, enlarge our experience and im- 
prove our judgment. Ovid in youth, Horace 
in manhood, and moralists and Tacitus at a 
latter period, exhibit the successive phases of 
our literary taste; and our companions are 
similarly selected, or retained, not only from 
alteration of circumstance, but by our dif-| 
ferent estimation of character. Youth revels 
and derives its existence from the present. 


Age enjoys the calmness of the passing | 


scene, already illuminated by the brighter ra- 
diance of the future. One addresses himself 
to time, the other to eternity, a part of which 
he is. Now patronage extended to Art, as 
that of the individual, must be liable to simi- 
lar variations of opinion ; it will be influenced 
by the same cause, and be exercised under 
equal impressions. And this kind of en- 
couragement is too precarious as a reward, 
to be sufficiently powerful as a stimulus. 
“ The patronage of the public,” says Sir Mar- 
tin Archer Shee, “as distributed by indivi- 
duals, has never been suflicient of itself to 
produce the higher excellence of Art in any 
nation. Bad taste, caprice, and an injudi- 
cious interference with the conceptions of 
genius, must always materially obstruct the 


all the powers of his art.” To know the 
tree we judge of it by its fruit; to estimate a 
| government we consider the condition of a 
people; to test the value of private patronage, 
we examine the catalogue of an exhibition. 


Great and predominating ability there must 


necessarily be; but on what is it exercised ? 
The portrait which most frequently ministers 
to vanity—and the small picture to enrich 
the wealthy gallery, or adorn the private 
house. I[t is not said this system is of itself 
bad ; for there are patrons in every land of 
whom men are justly proud; but that is not 
sufficient, if we would dedicate art to high 
purposes, associate her powers with the sa- 
cred subjects of religion, or aid the progress 
-and encourage the moral welfare of the so- 
cial state by the exhibition of great actions, 
and the perpetuation of high examples. This 
|is a task for a government, this is the duty of 
anation. This kind of patronage is (to use 
again the words of the President of the Royal 
| Academy,) the employment of individuals 
selected for the execution of great works of 
public ornament and patriotic commemora- 
tion. This is certainly that exercise of pa- 
tronage which appears to be most worthy of 
a great and enlightened people, which is the 
most splendid and permanent, and which. 
under judicious management, must always be 
the most effectual. This is the patronage 
which principally contributed to raise the 
Arts to excellence in Greece, and to revive 
them in eminence in Italy; which, while it 
| rouses the genius, rewards the virtues of great 
men, and gives at once refinement to the peo- 
ple and dignity to the state.” 

The arts, literature, and the drama reflect 
invariably the character of a nation. A free- 
man, and educated for the public service of 
the state, by which means the individual be- 
comes merged in the mass, and is more in- 
duced to habits of generalization ; with senses 
trained to the perception of the beautiful by 
the luxuriance of his land, and the blended 
harmony of mountain, wave, and sky, which 
became a part of him and of his soul, the 
Greek created those combinations of excel- 
lence, which it is the ambition of the modern 
to equal, to imitate and to possess. These 
he dedicated to the genius of his country~ 
men; and from the days of Phidias to its de~ 
cline, Art was the expression and the image 
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of their varied condition. But in its history 
we do not mark those variations of taste, that 
uncertainty of style and manner, those alter- 
ations of good and bad, noble and trivial, 
which are the consequence of defective prin- 
ciples and hesitating guidance. Like exiles, 
who, on return to their fatherland, rekindle 
the sacred flame on the long-neglecied altar 
of the protective deity, so we, so estranged 
and alienated from that domain of creative | 
and imitative excellence, now seek to restore | 
the practice of those monumental works | 
which cannot die, and may not be forgotten;.| 
—from the enduring evidence of facts ;—the | 
Sistine Chapel and the Stanze of the Vatican, 
and the authority of great names—Da Vinci, 
M. Angelo, and Raffaelle. This silent admira- 
tion of the great of old, is chiefly observable 
in Italy, Germany and France, and in England 
for the first titne the state has liberally con- 
ceded to opinion, and now seeks to ascertain 
“whether by painting or sculpture, or both 
combined, the events of our past history, and 
the persons of our public benefactors, may 
not be transmitted with unimpaired respect to 
the grateful recollection of the English peo- 
ple.” If this arose from ambition of novelty, 
or obedience to the capricious will of a mo- 
mentary impulse, we should say of the pro- 
moters of this design, 





“ Non ragionamo di lor, ma guarda, e passa ;” 


but, convinced that it is commenced, and 
will be continued upon principles alike ho- 
nourable to the Commission, as useful to the 
country, we shall endeavour to submit to our 
readers those leading points which appear to 
us mostly important as harbingers of future 
good. First, then, it is an appeal to the 
common understanding of the people as to the 
propriety of encouraging monumental works 
of Art, the object of which is to enliven with- 
out destroying architectural effect, and di- 
rected to the illustration of great events. 
Secondly, the Commission has based its plan 
upon a liberal and enlarged scale; for while 
it seeks to introduce fresco, in which M. 
Angelo and Raflaelle excelled, it evokes the 
aid of English artists in that branch of Art of 
which Sir Joshua Reynolds is their pride, 
and of sculpture, eminent by the ability of 
Flaxman and of Chantrey. Thus it seeks to 
erect, by the union of architecture, painting, 
and sculpture, a palace becoming the state of 
Art, of the nation, the Sovereign, and the 
senate. But there are other considerations. 


The end we gain is frequently valuable in 





proportion as it is the means to a remoter 
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purpose. Thus if the mode of mural deco- 
ration here proposed be successful, it will not 
be confined to the Houses of Parliament, but 
as in Rome, in the time of Augustus, will be- 
come the decorative principle of the temple, 
the palace, the exchange, and the town-hall. 
Moreover, works of this nature require, not 
only “that a man should be able to draw 
before hie is let loose in fresco,” but the pre- 
paration of the cartoon itself exacts that he 
should reflect as the critic of nature, and 
compose as the historian; that he should not 
detect casual contrasts or minute appearances, 
but express great truths and striking inci- 
dents ; that he should separate that which is 
abstract from that which is real; and repre- 
sent life as it is seen in nature, not as it is 
described by the philosopher, or depicted by 
the poet. Under the guidance of one emi- 
nent in design, many moreover, must work 
for its completion : thus, much of energy that 
does not rise beyond a respectable medio- 
crity may here study and practise with suc- 
cess; ability which now dies in obscurity 
may attract attention; and a more extensive 
sphere for exertion will be presented to many 
who adopt the Arts as a profession. 


“ Different minds 
Incline to different objects; one pursues 
The vast alone, the wonderful, the wild; 
Another sighs for harmony, and grace, 
And gentlest beauty.” 


By encouraging fresco, and including oil 
painting and sculpture, the royal commission 
has thus thrown down every barrier that can 


obstruct Genius in her career. The profes- 
sion of the Fine Arts should be a liberal pro- 
fession ; it should assist, encourage, patronize 
and protect, not this or that favourite; not 
opinion, because it is of the public, or judg- 
ment, because it is of wealth and state; but 
merit however humble, genius however dar- 
ing, and pursuit wherever directed, with re- 
ference to the intellectual promotion of Art, 
and the honour that a great name confers 
upon a nation. Most earnestly do we hope 
that our young artists will consider the pa- 
tronage of Art by the state, as a school for 
the instruction of genius, and its honours the 
reward of their career; and that without 
study, assiduous practice, unremitting atten- 
tion to general principles and minute details, 
however superior their capacities or attain- 
ments, those capacities will be useless, those 
attainments misapplied. Life will glide away 
in different endeavours, and age but recal to 
their minds the thoughts of talent abused, 
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opportunity neglected, and of honours they | undertakers. A magnificent theatre has been 
have lost, by wanting the ambition to win.’ opened, a half larger than that of Pompeii, 
In closing this article we must be permitted an odeon opposite to it, and a portico to- 
to add the expression of our homage, fervent, wards the sea, which probably belongs to 
grateful, and sincere, to that illustrious prince, some magnificent villa. It is believed, from 
who, by his general acquirements, zeal, and various circumstances, that these buildings, 
educated taste, has not in this respect alone, the theatre and odeon, formed part of the 
but on every occasion, aided and encouraged villa of Lucullus, or of Vedius Pollio; but 
the promotion of science, literature, and art. to whoever it belonged, it was certainly one 
It was a proud ambition that made Cesar the | of those delicious villas where the masters 
conqueror, Augustus the ruler, Napoleon the | of the world called around them every luxury 
destroyer of kingdoms ; but it is an ambition! and enjoyment. The aqueducts display the 
more lofty, because it is more pure, to wrest usual grandeur of Roman works. A large 
honours, not from the present, but the future; room is also opened, which seems to have 
not by inscribing a name amid the conquests | been a trinclinium, or perhaps a part cf a 
of war, but the victories of peace; not by| temple. Many marbles have been found, 
recounting the nations we have added to our and on the 13th of January, near the odeon, 
sway, but the minds we have won to intel-| a statue was disinterred, about half the size 
lectual greatness; the intellect we have di-| of life; the head and arms are wanting, but 
rected to improve the condition of man, and | the sculpture is of the highest character of 


the hearts we have turned to justice. Art, and none who have seen the Greek mar- 
« Gratum est, quod patria civem populoque dedisti, bles now in London will hesitate to regard 
Si facis, ut patrie sit idoneus, utilis agris, this statue asa Greek work of the best epoch; 
Utilis et bellorum, et pacis, rebus agendis. there is the same sublime style and manner 
Plurimum enim intererit, quibus artibus, et quibus | of the folds of the drapery, which would 
hune tu moribus instituas.” justify the name of Phidias being inscribed 


« Not a tomb or an inscription,” says Roscoe, | 00 it— The Art- Union. 
“marks the place that received the ashes of 
Lorenzo; but the stranger who, smitten with 
the love of letters and of art, wanders amidst “eer 
the splendid monuments erected to his fa- 
mily, the works of M. Angelo, and his power- 
ful competitors, whilst he looks in yain for AUSTRIA. 
that inscribed by his name, will be reminded ; 
of his glory by them all..—London .Art-| ‘THERE are in Austria 25,014,267 Roman 
Union. Catholics, 3,855,298 members of the United 
Greek Church, 2,790,901 of the Schisratic 
Greek Church, 1,234,574 Protestants of the 
Augsburg Confession, 2,193,117 Protestants 
of the Helvetic Confession, 43,750 Unita- 
Napes.— Antiquities. Notes of a Travel-|rians, 699,057 Jews, and 1736 individuals 
ler. 1842. belonging to other sects. In 1837 the Ca- 
tholics in the German provinces were to 
A Most interesting discovery has been re- | those of other sects, as 11 to 2; in the Hun- 
cently made in the country round Pausilipo. | garian, as 73 to 74; in the Italian, as 258 
At a considerable distance from it, to the to 1. In Carinthia, not a single Protestant 
west, opposite Nesida, a part of a fluted pil- | was known to be a resident. In Galicia, the 
lar of cipoline was observed protruding from | Greek Church was the predominant. 
the earth; the manner of the chiselling and; In the recent number of the Diario di 
the form of the pillar gave indications that it! Roma, a complete list is given of all the mo- 
was of the best style of Art, and further ob-| nastic establishments within the Austrian 
servation on the spot of some remains scat-| dominions. From this it appears that there 
tered here and there of houses “laterizate” | are within that empire 766 monasteries for 
and “ reticolate,” led to a belief that excava-| men, and that there reside in those establish- 
tions at this place would lead to important | ments 10,354 monks of twenty-seven different 
discoveries. ‘The design of the excavations | religious orders. The convents for women 
was immediately made, and the works com-|amount to 157, of twenty-nine different 
menced, and they have well rewarded the! orders, and contain 3661 nuns. 
N 
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From Tait’s Magazine. 


ABEDNEGO THE MONEY-LENDER. 


BY MRS. GORE. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘* Antonio and old Shylock, both stand forth !’’ 
Shakspeare. 


Every social epoch has its distinctive vices, 
just as epidemics prevail at different seasons and 
in sundry localities. As surely as the canals of 
Batavia, the jungles of Sierra-Leone, or the 
Campagna of Rome, generate malaria and dis- 
ease, is the infancy of a nation, ** ere human sta- 
tutes purge the general weal,” distorted by the 
eonvulsions of bloodshed and rapine; while, in 
the national corruption succeeding the over-ripe- 
ness of civilization, are engendered the colder- 
blooded crimes of treachery and fraud. Accord- 
ing to a geneaological tree, not recorded in the 
Herald’s Office, the prodigal and the wanton are 
yarents of the swindler, the forger, the usurer. 

hough the knife of the guillotine and bolt of the 
gallows be of iron, the mainspring influencing 
their action is formed of a more precious metal. 

The first fifteen years of the present century 
constituted a stirring epoch. The swell of the 
waters of strife, after the recent revolutionary 
storm, had not yet subsided; and the gallant 
vessels of the various States of Europe were still 
in peril of ashock. On all sides resounded the 
the ha, ha! of the trumpet, and the neighing of 
the war-horse. A sword was in every hand, and 
angry passions contended in every breast. 

At such periods, the minds of men wax fierce 
and reckless. The coveter of other men’s goods 
hardens into the highway robber; the coveter of 
other men’s lives attacks by open violence rather 
than by poison or stealth; ‘I dare not,” no 
Jonger waits upon “I would.” The social body 
is in a state of terrible excitement. Its very vir- 
tues are ferocious ;—what can be expected of its 
vices ? 

Yet the unnatural calm that succeeds to this 
enthusiasm of atrocity, the inglorious sloth of na- 
tional sou! and body arising from prolonged peace 
and prosperity, has results almost equally perni- 
cious. As the glaring summer heats bring forth 
the noisome insect or fatal reptile race, a brood 
of despicable vices and grovelling crimes is 
hatched into existence by the sunshine of aim- 
less prosperity. As in the becalming of the ocean 
so powerfully described by Coleridge, 


Slimy things do craw] with legs, 
Upon the slimy sea, 


even ‘creeping things”’ acquire force when “ in- 
numerable ;”’ and by the time the swords of le- 
gions of disbanded mercenaries have been con- 
verted into the implements of the hcusebreaker 
and pickpocket, and the gold-shed of luxury has 
exercised as hardening an influence over-the hu- 
man heart as the blood-shed of a more turbulent 
period, we begin almost to regret the times when 
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perpetual terror of body begat a more immediate 
terror of peril to the soul. 

While the ascendancy of Napoleon diffused 
throughout Europe a panic rivalling the Reign of 
Terror created by Robespierre in France, the 
generous affections remained in play, to contro- 
vert the frenzy of national virulence and party 
hatred. Most people had some near and dear 
connexion involved in the dangers of the war; 
and even the frivolous classes blushed to surren- 
der themselves to the mere vanities of life, when 
the next courier might bring tidings of the sacri- 
fice of thousands of human beings, or of the one 
individual dearer than all. The service of plate, 
the gaudy equipage, the diamond coronet, forfeited 
a portion of their value. A death’s-head was at 
every banquet,—a memento mori at every ball,— 
a premonitory knell in every ear !— 

But the moment these anxieties abated, and 


Grim-visag’d war did smooth his wrinkled front, 


what tenfold requital did the worldlings yield 
themselves for previous self-denial !—What an 
uproar of rejoicing, what prodigality of pleasure, 
what cost, what splendour, what riot, what in- 
temperance, celebrated the ratification of peace! 
England thought no further of her legions of 
dead, her millions wasted: and not content with 
hanging up her conquered banners in triumph, or 
chanting her Je Deums with grateful solemnities, 
suffered her anthems to be overpowered by a 
Bacchanalian roar, and the senseless giggle of 
fashionable levity. 

Intoxicated by the brilliancy of a congress of 
kings in their capital, the English hurried to the 
Continent to keep up their fever of excitement. 
From that moment, the manners of the day ac- 

uired a looser tone, a more Epicurean luxury. 

ondon grew ashamed of its homeliness, and 
began to affect airs of virid and graces of savoir 
vivre. Newcustoms were introduced, and splen- 
did enervation prevailed. ‘To that epoch may be 
retraced the ruin of many a princely fortune. 
Not only were millions left behind by our mi- 
| grant aristocracy in foreign capitals, or the gam- 
| ing-tables of Paris, Spa, or Baden; but, on their 
return to England, their residences, whether in 
London or the provinces, afforded disgraceful 
evidence of the new dis-order of things. Foreign 
servants abounded in every noble Seunahald ; 
foreign tradesmen were established in every street. 
Every thing worn, eaten, said, or done, was a la 
this, or d /a that ; and money rose proportionately 
in value, and timber fell. Unlike the ancient re- 
tainers or hereditary perveyors of graver times, 
these strangers came like locusts into the land, to 
plunder, devour, and take flight again ; thencefor- 
ward multiplied advertisements of family estates 
to be sold, family mansions to be Jet, and ** Money 
TO BE ADVANCED TO NOBLEMEN OR GENTLEMEN’’ 
on the most disinterested terms, attested the pro- 
gress we were making in national refinement. 

Among the latter, and singularly familiar to the 
young spendthrifts of the universities and the 
Guards, were the manifestoes of a certain A. O., 








to whom reference was to be made by letter, ad- 
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dressed to the Hungerford Coffee-house. There | hoaxed out of him before he had been six months 
was a tone of respectability in the phrasing of | in the regiment.) 
these advertisements. ‘They had the air of pro-| ‘ Ay, and out of whose clutches half the fel- 
ceeding from some gentleman with a large float- lows you meet every day in St. James’s Street 
ing capital, and no great faith in government se- | would be right glad to extricate themselves,” re- 
curities, anxious to obtain good interest and a safe | torted Captain Blencowe. “A. O. is the last 
investment for his money,—perhaps for the bene- | resource of ruined men;—the executioner who 
fit of a deserving wife and numerous family. | gives the coup de grace.” 
People reduced for the first time to the shame of | ‘* What the deuce do you mean by the coup de 
borrowing, said to themselves, “A. O. is my | grdce?””—demanded the lad so proud of being 
man!” There was far less humiliation in ad-| nephew toa duke. 
dressing a letter to the Hungerford Coffee-house,| ‘The coup de grace is the stroke given to a 
than in being seen entering the doors of notorious | victim on the wheel, to put him out of his pain,” 
money-brokers in Cork Street or Pall Mall. replied a grey matter-of-fact old colonel, who 
But it was observed that no man after a si- | officiated as dry-nurse to the subalterns. 
milar application, was ever known to refer his| ‘I meant that A. O. was the blackguard whe 
friend to the same source of relief. No one| aims the first blow at ruined men; the sort of 
talked about A. O.,—no one admitted that he had | fellow to fling a stone at a drowning dog, scarcely 
any cognizance of this mysterious personage. Or | able to keep his head above water.” 
if, in an orgie of thoughtless boys about to re-| ‘It was he,I fancy, who arrested Eggerstone,”’ 
pair to the gambling-table, or confess the ill-luck | observed Colonel Loftus. 
of the previous night and its results, some novice; ‘* And it was a writ obtained by A. O. that 
suggested the well advertised name of A. O.,| drove Frederick Lumley to Brussels,’ rejoined 
every one appeared anxious to change the conver- | Captain Blencowe. ‘A man must in short have 
sation. Each had instantly some pet usurer to | exhausted all other resources, to have recourse to 
recommend. Still, nota soul was positively heard | him. However, it must be added that he is un- 
to say, ‘* Beware of A. O.!” A charm seemed | failing ata pinch. The brute is always flush of 
attached to the name, so averse were even the | cash; and, if one chooses to rush into the jaws 
most hardened thirsters after the pocket’s blood | of a shark with one’s eyes open, one is more to 
to pronounce those direful initials. However | blame than the creature that follows its instincts 
prompt to revile the originators of all other adver- | by closing them upon one. I once borrowed 
tisements of a similar description, as legitimate | money of A. O. I had tried every other quarter. 
descendants of Barabbas, no one whispered a|—A minor with only personal security to offer, 
syllable against A. O. Discriminating persons | the case seemed hopeless.—However, the cor- 
may, perhaps, infer from this, that most of these | morant was tempted by thirty per cent., and the 
cautious friends were in his power ! attestation of my honest countenance and pro- 
Ata dinner at the Guard’s Club in St. James’s | missory note; and to my dying day, never shall 
Street, early in the autumn of 1822, it was ob-| 1 forget the joy with which I found myself re- 
served that, discussions having arisen concerning | deemed from the thraldom of the debt, within the 
recent losses at play, at Graham’s renowned | year, by the generosity of an old aunt, who was 
Temple of Chance, where, at that moment, for- | good enough to die for the purpose.” 











tunes were winning and losing with fearful ra-| ‘* Within a vear, what had you to tear from 
pidity, the countenance of a young officer, who | him?’’ 
had hitherto listened to such illusions with per-| ‘ Nothing to fear,—much to endure! I had 


fect unconcern, became singularly agitated. It} made the interest of that accursed five hundred 
was noticed with the more surprise, because Basil | pounds payable monthly, out of the allowance 
Annesley never entered the doors of Graham’s, | which my skinflint of a Scotch guardian doled out 
and bore no relationship to any one of the parties | to me in the same manner. Every third of the 
whose affairs was thus freely canvassed. month was I visited by a hateful night-mare in the 
‘¢ Four thousand on Thursday night, and three | shape of A. O.—I think I see the door of my room 
thousand last week !”’ observed Colonel Loftus.— | opening to admit him!”’"— 
‘*Poor Sir Grinsel! I’m afraid ’tis all up with; ‘ But why not make it payable at your banker’s 
him! He told me himself he had raised twelve | or agent’s ?” 
thousand last month; and that he had notare-|; ‘ He conditioned that it should be paid from 
source left,— mortgaged to the last guinea,—every | hand to hand. I suspect, he chose to have an 
stick on his Irish estates gone !—Poor Sir Grin- | eye upon the morals and health of his debtor ; for 
se] !"— one day, when he made his appearance as usual, 
‘‘ He has latterly had recourse to A. O.,” added | and the effects of a gin-punch party at Limmer’s 
Captain Blencowe, in a grave under tone; ‘‘so | the previous night, were only too visible in my 
one can understand the sort of straits to which he | face, I remember his fixing his keen eyes into 
must be reduced.” me like the talons of a bird of prey, and inquiring 
«A, O.1—Why surely that is the person to|the nature of the disorder that made me so 
whom my uncle, the Duke of Rochester, is said | ghastly :—just as a ghoul might be supposed to 
to owe thirty thousand pounds?’’—cried a young- | investigate the state of the corpse upon which it 
ster who had lately joined, and was fond of citing | was about to make its loathsome repast.”’ 
his “uncle the duke,” (a weakness of course; ‘ Fine him,—fine him!—Upon my soul, 
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Blencowe, you are too bad!’’—cried several | 


voices. 

“You positively make me sick, with your 
ghoul and your A. O.!” added the Duke of Ro- 
chester’s nephew, 

“«« He did me!” retorted the captain earnestly : 
“the very recollection sickens me now.— 
Loftus! the claret,—something too much of 
this!’’—and the wine was past round, and the 
table soon resumed its tone of wonted hilarity. 

All this time, Basil Annesley had been peel- 
ing his walnuts as assiduously as though they 
were destined for some fair neighbour at a din- 


ner party, instead of for his listless self. In | 
point of fact, he knew not that he had so much | 
as a walnut on his plate. Throughout the | 


discussion, he had been all ear; and chose an 
occupation enabling him to listen with his 
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his brother officers to hazard offending him by 
betraying impertinent curiosity. 

Still, the grey-headed colonel, known in the 
regiment by the name of old Carrington and the 
character of an officious bore, meditated on 
the present occasion some investigation of the 
origin of the young ensign’s embarrassment ; 
when, just as he was turning towards him for a 
reintroduction of the subject of A. O., Basil 
Annesley, throwing his napkin on the back of 
his chair, rose and hurried out of the room. 

Now old Carrington was gouty; and the ac- 
tive movements of a lad of twenty, soon dis- 
tanced those of a man, who to twenty added 
five and twenty years more, many of them 
years of active service; so that before the Wa- 
terloo colonel was able to crook his finger round 
the button of his ensign, Basil had cast his eyes 


face depressed, so as to conceal his deep in-| over the advertisements of the Morning Post, 


terest in the matter. tba ; 
But the very means he took to disguise his 
emotion, caused it to be noticed.—Basi! Annes- 


confront the observation of society, with an 
ever frank and fearless countenance: and to 
find his forehead, usually held so high, thus per- 
tinaciously incumbent, and his voice, usually so 
free in discussion, thus perseveringly silent, ex- 
cited surmises in the mind of Loftus,who sat op- 
posite him, as well as in the grey-headed colonel. 

‘© What is the meaning ofall this? Has poor 
Annesley been playing?’’ was the secret con- 
jecture of both. ‘‘ Another victim to écarte or 

hazard!—Another victim for the remorseless 
claws of A. O.!” 

Yet Annesley had never been noticed to enter 
a gambling house. The play of fashionable 
London was not then concentrated into so de- 
cided a focus, as it has since become. But in 
a community so small as that to which Basil 
was attached, a man addicted to any grosser 
vice, is soon convicted; and he had hitherto 
passed for a lady’s man,—an Almacks’ pet,— 
rather than for a fellow likely to be carried 
away by the dissipations of rowe life. 

It was only a year, since Basil Annesley had 
joined the Guards. On quitting Harrow, he 
ad completed his education at a foreign uni- 
versity ; and soon afterwards, as the son of the 
late Sir Bernard Annesley, one of the bravest 
victims of the Peninsular war, had obtained a 
commission from the generous patronage of the 
royal Commander-in-chief. Of the state of his 
fortunes, little was authentically known. From 
the period of the General’s death, his mother 
had resided in retirement. No one knew whe- 
ther she were rich or poor. Basil never men- 
tioned her name. It was concluded that he 
spent the periods of his leave of absence from 
his regiment, with Lady Annesley; but on his 
return, he made no allusion to the visit. His 
habits of life induced the inference that his al- 
lowance was less than liberal; but though 
lively and open on indifferent subjects, Basil 
was too reserved concerning his family affairs, 
and too self-possessed in his good breeding, for 





and ascertained to a letter the address of the 
money-lender, to whom Wilberton’s uncle the 


| Duke of Rochester, was said to owe thirty 
ley was one of those open-spirited fellows, who | 


thousand pounds. 

In another half-hour he had not only reached 
his lodgings, but finished and sealed his letter to 
A.O. Instead of placing it upon the chimney- 
piece, however, to attract the notice of his ser- 
vant, as was his custom with those destined for 
the twopenny-post, Basil Annesley not only left 
it upon the table, but placed the blotting-book in 
which he had been writing, over it, like a tomb- 
stone, as if—*‘ look on ’t again he dare not!” 

A letter entreating a personal interview with 
a money-lender!—an abject letter from him, the 
proud-spirited son of a proud-hearted mother! 
What would that mother think of him, could 
she suppose that, disregarding her solemn 
charges, her affectionate adjurations, he had 
within so short a time of entering the army, in- 
volved himself in debt to a degree requiring the 
intervention of an usurer! Poor Basil threw 
himself at full length on the sofa of his chamber, 
with his hands clasped over his head, and his 
eyes fixed vacantly upon a staring print of Het- 
man’s daughter, which in a gaudy frame graced 
the opposite wall, as likenesses of Cerito or 
Duvernay embellish the bachelor lodgings of 
the present day ; revolving within himself, with 
desperate self-recrimation, all that had passed 
between him and Lady Annesley on the chap- 
ter of finance, at their last interview. 

It was impossible to conceive a greater con- 
trast, than between the noisy and public life he 
was leading in town, and the monotonous se- 
clusion of Barlingham Grange. Situated within 
a mile of the New Forest, the ancient mansion 
inhabited by the widow of Sir Bernard Annes- 
ley resembled rather a moated farm-house than 
the cottages of gentility to which widows of 
moderate means are apt to retire to meet the 
exigencies of a small establishment. Concealed 
within the intricacies of a wooded country, at- 
tainable only by a detestable cross-road or rather 
cross-lane cutting across the Forest from Lynd- 
hurst, Barlingham Grange, or as it was abbre- 
viated by the cottagers in the neighbourhood, 
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the Grange, was cut off from all communication 


so cold in herdeportment, and so wedded to the 
solitude in which she had resolutely ensconced 
herself, that, but for the affectionate tervour of 
Basil’s nature, it must have appeared a penance 
to him rather than a school-boy’s holyday, to 
journey twice a year from Harrow into Hamp- 
shire, and return thither for a couple of months, 
between the period of his quitting Heidelberg, 
and entering the army. 

Accustomed however, to ascribe the melan- 
choly reserve of his surviving parent to affliction 
for the loss of his father, Basil respected her 
austere melancholy ; and though in his boyhood 
there had been moments when, weary of fling- 
ing stones into the old moat to startle the dab- 
chicks from the reeds, and of contemplating the 
dilapidated pointed gables of the old red-brick 
mansion, he had almost wished he might not 
again set eyes on Barlingham,—he never re- 
turned thither to be folded with momentary 
warmth to the heart of his grave mother, and 
submit anew to the cross-questioning of her 
venerable maid Dorcas, and the maundering of 
the old gardener, the only male domestic of that 
primitive establishment, without feeling that, 
after all, home was home,—a mother, a mother; 
although the former exhibited the uttermost 
stagnation of earthly dulness, and the latter a 
reserve according better with the measured af- 
fections of more distant relationship. 

But Lady Annesley was no longer young. 
Though still exhibiting traces of beauty of the 
highest order, she had long passed her fiftieth 
year; and those eager demonstrations of mater- 
nal affection, which burst from the hearts of 
younger mothers, were not to be expected of a 
widowed matron, in whom a life of utter soli- 
tude confirmed the tendencies which had led to 
its adoption. Nor was Basil an only child. She 
had a daughter, twelve years older than him- 
self; a daughter who, having married young 
and settled in the North, was now the mother 
of a numerous family of her own; and as, from 
the period of her marriage, Lady Annesley and 
Mrs. Vernon had been never known to meet, it 
might be inferred that the maternal sensibilities 
of Sir Bernard’s widow were of no very vivid 
nature. She had evidently never recovered the 
shock of his untimely death. 

Still, in spite of appearances, Basil thought 
otherwise. Undemonstrative as she was, there 
were moments when he had detected his 
mother’s eyes suffused with tears when fixed, 
as if furtively, upon his face. On one occa- 
sion, when she had taken leave of him with 
her usual serenity on his departure for Harrow, 
having been compelled to return a quarter of an 
hour afierwards in search of a letter addressed 
to Dr. Butler which he had left behind, he 
found her, on re-entering her cheerless sitting- 
room, with her face buried in the cushion of 
her sofa, sobbing as if her heart would break. 
Yet when aware of his presence, as if irritated 
that he should have = a witness of her grief, 

* 


she only chided his carelessness, and did not 
with the active world; and Lady Annesley was 





renew her parting caress. 

He could scarcely remember his sister. She 
had been brought up by her father’s family. 
Basil was only seven years old at the period of 
her marriage; and whenever, in earlier life, he 
expressed to his mother a wish to see Helena 
again, Lady Annesley replied, that they were 
not likely to meet, Mr. Vernon being an odd 
man; an equivocal phrase, implying little or 
much, according to the acceptation of the hearer. 
Basil had taken it for granted that his brother- 
in-law was a brute, who, on account of his sis- 
ter’s want of fortune, tyrannized over her, and 
kept her apart from her family. But as Mrs. 
Vernon, during their two or three interviews, 
had not deigned to bestow on him a single sis- 
terly caress, he felt little indignation in her be- 
half; and had in fact almost ceased to recall to 
mind the existence of this estranged relative. 

“Tt is really disgraceful that Helena should 
exhibit such unnatural indifference !”’ he once 
observed to his mother. ‘The result of bring- 
ing up a child under another’s roof! Barling- 
ham was never her home, and she has forgotten 
that it is that of her mother and brother.” 

A hectic flush tinged Lady Annesley’s pale 
cheek at the observation, and Basil instantly re- 
pented his words ; for he had now begun to sur- 
mise that the strict seclusion in which they 
lived, and the adoption of his elder sister by his 
uncle, had a common origin—in the straiten- 
ed means of his mother. It was strange indeed 
that Admiral Annesley should not have selected, 
as the object of his favour, the son, rather than 
the daughter of his deceased brother. But this 
might be easily accounted for. At the period 
of Sir Bernard’s death, Basil was of an age to 
require the affectionate services of a mother; 
while Helena was nearly sixteen, her education 
completed. Moreover he flattered himself that 
Lady Annesley’s partiality for her boy was not 
without its influence in the selection. 

A portion of Basil’s uncertainties concerning 
his mother, however, were now at an end. 
During his sojourn at Heidelberg, his own de- 
veloped intelligence enabled him to detect, even 
in her grave and earnest letters, a tone of strong 
maternal affection, subdued as if by an effort of 
resolution ; and on meeting her again, upon his 
return from Germany, his strengthened charac- 
ter and greater self-possession, gave him courage 
to indole in such demonstrations of grateful 
filial tenderness as served in some measure to 
thaw the icy self-restraints of the widow. If 
she had not treated him more fondly during the 
two months he had spent at Barlmgham, she 
had avowed to him that she was not on friendly 
terms with his father’s family—not even on 
friendly terms with her daughter. 

“It matters not with whom the fault,” said 
she, in answer to Basil’s eager interrogatories. 
‘‘ Suffice it that the Annesley family include the 
son so dear to me in their displeasure against 
myself, and are consequently little likely to 
make overtures of kindness towards you. 
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Oblige me, therefore, dearest Basil, by abstain- 
ing from all further reference to the subject.” 

On another point, she had been equally can- 
did. She informed him, that she was poor,— 
very poor; that her income of eight hundred a 
year, derived in a great measure from her pen- 
sion as the widow of a general officer, would 
only enable her to make him an allowance of 
three; that the little she could lay aside, was 
forming a fund for his future promotion; and 
that necessity, as well as choice, had induced 
her to make a hermitage of her retreat. 

**All my desire, all my ambition, dearest 
Basil,” said she, ‘‘ is your advancement in life. 
My fate has been a sad one. I was wedded 
against my inclinations. Your father’s family 
caballed against me while he lived, and cast me 
off at his death; yet circumstances forbade me 
to refuse their offer of adopting Helen, for 
whom, indeed,—but no matter! My happi- 
ness has been in you, Basil; my consolation in 
you. For you have I lived; for you I hope and 
am happy. Deficient as you may have some- 
times fancied me in tenderness, so dear have 
you ever been to me, that, had I lost you, I 
would not, I could not have survived! In your 
wellbeing, my very existence is bound up. 
Become what I expect of you,—a man,—a 
man of honour,—a prudent man, endowed with 
the esteem of society,—and my old age may 
perhaps still enjoy the peace and honour denied 
to my . But falter in the path,—disgrace 
yourself,—and I shall become a widow indeed!”’ 

A warm embrace sealed the compact between 
them, which Basil long promised himself to. 
hold sacred: and again and again, previous to’ 
his embarkation in London life, had poor Lady | 
Annesley dwelt solemnly upon the fact that, | 
es only a life income, should he involve | 

imself in debt, she would be unable to afford | 
him relief. | 

Think,” she had said to him at parting, 
“think, dearest Basil, what would be the dis- | 
tress, the despair, of this tranquil little house-_ 
hold, over me a the quiet years have been 
rolling away unfelt, should any mischance 
befall you! Govern your conduct, zuy dear 
son, by the conviction, that disgrace to you 
would convey death to your mother !” 

And after all this, with the impression still 
strong on his mind of the noble dignity of that | 
mild woman, and the strong motherly love, 
mysteriously concealed under her solemn de- | 
portment, he had done evil,—he was in debt,— | 
he had already referred himself for relief to the 
interposition of A. O., rHE Money-LENDER! 








CHAPTER II. 


*€ Which is the merchant here, and which the Jew ?”’ 
Shakspeare. 


Lone and tedious did the hours appear to. 
Basil Annesley, which served on the morrow 
to convey his post-paid letter to the Hungerford 
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Coffee-house, and bring back a reply from the 
individual so bitterly contemned by his Club. 

Three times in the course of the day, did he 
return home to his lodgings, in hopes that the 
post might have brought an answer which, he 
trusted, would afford a first step of extrication 
from the difficulties in which he had wantonly 
involved himself. Still he was disappointed. 
On his table were divers notes and letters ;— 
some of invitation;—some endited with the 
clerky precision announcing, only too painfully 
to the conscious debtor, strong hints that his 
earliest convenience must convey a settlement 
to some expectant creditor:—but not a syllable 
from A. O. 

In the evening, he had an engagement. One 
of his brother officers had exacted a promise 
that he would accompany him to a private box 
at Covent Garden, as the escort of his mother 
and sisters; and, just as, full-dressed, but with 
his spirits in complete dishabille, he was quitting 
his lodgings to repair to Lady Maitland’s box, 
the double rap of the last evening post, caused 
the door of his small dwelling to vibrate, and 
Basil to recoil a step or two in the passage, 
while his servant offered the ignominious two- 
pence in exchange for a shabby-looking missive, 
which was to convey tidings of life or death to 
the delinquent. 

The interview was accorded. ‘ The follow- 
ing day, at noon;”—the place, obscure and 
strange enough, a street in St. Agnes le Clare, 
Old Street Road. Basil, however, was as much 
enchanted as though the rendezvous were as- 
signed, by some fair hand-writing, in the heart 
of May Fair; and he proceeded in towering 
spirits to keep his appointment with the Mait- 
lands. 

As he walked towards Arlington Street, where 
he was to join the party, there rose before his 


| mind’s eye a vision which, for some days past, 
he had sedulously banished; a vision of the 


low-browed sitting room at the Grange, with 
its deeply embayed Elizabethan windows and 


spacious projecting chimney; its antique furni- 


ture and grave aspect; with the figure of his 


stern mother in her customary weeds of solemn 


black, seated in her high-backed ebony chair, 


| with her hands folded upon her knee, again dis- 


appointed of the letter from her son, which 
Dorcas had entered the room to inform her was 
not brought back by the little messenger de- 
spatched for the twentieth time to Lyndhurst 
for the purpose of daily inquiry. 

“If I can arrange matters to-morrow, with 
this fellow,”? thought Basil, as he hastened 
lightsomely along, ‘I will write to-morrow to 
to my poor mother. For the last three weeks I 
have not dared take up my pen for any ordinary 
purpose of communication; lest all should end 


in my being forced to reveal to her the despe- 


rate situation in which I have placed myself!— 


| My poor mother !—Even now I dare not think 


of it!—What treachery!—what infatuation ! 
So self-denying as her life,—so watchful as her 
maternal vigilance has been, to be thus reward- 
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ed! Qh! if I can prevail upon this damnable | had been told, only too often, that A. O. was 
A.O. to accept the interest and personal se-| not a person to be trifled with !— 
curity he took from Blencowe, I might, in the| He began, accordingly, to ransack his brain 
course of the next eighteen months, pay off both | for reminiscences of the address contained in 
debt and interest, and dare once more to look | the letter. St. Agnes le Clare, Old Street Road, 
her in the face!” he perfectly remembered, for there was a novel- 
That night on their return from the play,|ish sound in the first name, a something of 
Lucy Maitland noticed to her sister and brother | Miss Owenson or Mrs. Opie, singularly discor- 
that she had never seen Mr. Annesley in such | dant with the second: and, by a memoria-tech- 
spirits. | nical process, the impression remained with 
“You have often told me your friend could | him. But what was the name of the street. It 
be pleasant enough if he liked,”’ said she, ad-| was that of some noble family. It was not 
dressing John Maitland; “to-night he was, Howard, or Percy, or Paget. It was something 
really most agreeable.”’ {connected with Wiltshire; he remembered it 
‘* Admit also that his gaiety was well timed!” | had brought Wiltshire into his mind ; he would 
observed her eldest sister. ‘Because Miss | examine the Court Guide, and see whether any 
O’Neill had reduced the whole house to silence | streets in the neighbourhood of Old Street Road, 
and tears, Mr. Annesley scarcely left us a! appeared to bear reference to Wiltshire. 
minute’s respite from his pleasant anecdotes.” But alas! the Court Guide disdained all men- 
*‘Annesley had too much respect for the| tion of St. Agnes le Clare!—The Court Guide 
fashionability of my sisters to fancy they went! rejected A.O. and all his parish; and poor 
to the theatre for the sake of any thing to be| Basil was launched once more upon his sea of 
seen there,” replied John Maitland, coolly. | troubles. 
** He concluded, as I did, that your object was Of one thing he was certain. The interview 
to enjoy our society, in a closer and more in- | was appointed at noon the following day; and 
commodious place than your own drawing- | the latest effort of his determination before he 
room; and rewarded you for submitting to such | committed his head to a restless pillow, was to 
very hard seats and so stifling an atmosphere, | repair to Old Street Road, at an early hour next 
by talking all the nonsense in his power.” morning, and try whether, by exploring the 
So little impression, meanwhile, had the | neighbourhood, he might not accidently touch 
amusements of the evening made upon Basil, | the silent chord of memory. 
that his first impulse, on returning home, was| It is not, however, a pleasant thing for a 
to take from his pocket the unsightly letter of | denizen of the West End, to arise from a warm 
A. O., in order to ascertain, with greater accu- | bed at nine o’clock on a misty November morn- 
racy, the name of the street to which he was| ing, and after seeing the opposite shops opened 
to repair on the morrow. He searched first in| by yawning shop-boys or damsels in curl-pa- 
one waistcoat pocket, then in the other, and | pers, and swallowing a hasty comfortless break- 
finally in those of his coat and great-coat, and fast, for which the baker has not brought the 
all with the same infructuous result! In his| rolls, or the newspaper boy the Morning Post, 
impatience, he flung down on the table his| jumble off in a hackney coach towards the far 
handkerchief and gloves, his opera-glass, and a| East, to be deposited, in a degree of bewilder- 
small gold pencil-case he carried in his waist- | ment worthy of Robinson Crusoe, upon the 
coat-pocket. But this eagerness did not enable | pavement of Finsbury. It was the first time 
him to recover the lost treasure: not a vestige | Basil Annesley had visited that terra incognita. 
of his iotter! He had been quartered in the Tower, but knew 
Though certain of having received it in the | nothing of the wilds of Moorgate; and, being 
hall, and thrust it into his pocket preparatory to | far from a dressy man, and on the present occa- 
leaving the house, he now, in the perplexity of | sion attired with especial plainness, could not 
vexation, began to open his desk and dressing- | conceive it possible that the stare bestowed 
box, in the hope of finding it there, though | upon him by the aborigines, proceeded from the 
aware that he had not returned into his sitting- | striking difference between the cut of his great- 
room after the arrival of the post. Still, the| coat and that of the tailors of the Barbican. 
result was the same; and he was forced to end | He fancied that the curiosity he excited must 
with the conclusion which had first presented | be of the same mysterious nature as that which 
itself, that his pocket had been picked in coming | fixed his eager gaze upon the corner of every 
out of the theatre; and this document, value-| street, in succession, in the hope of stumbling 
less to any but himself, been mistaken for higher | upon the auspicious dwelling-place of A. O. 
game. It was now only ten o’clock ; but in that com- 
How irritating!—This trivial occurrence | mercial neighbourhood, the world was in full 
might be the means of deferring the promised | activity. People were going their ways and 
interview for four-and-twenty hours! Nay, A.| executing their business, as if it were a matter 
Q, might, perhaps, fancy himself hoaxed by a/| of no possible moment that the sun entertained 
second application; or, at all events, resent | no intention of looking out upon their proceed- 
having his time thrown away by waiting at|ings. The shop windows were dim with fog, 
home for one who had no scruple in disappoint- | The passers by trudged aiong with their chilly 
ing him, and refuse a second rendezvous!—He | hands thrust into their pockets, their eyes rivet- 
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ed on the cheerless pavement, their noses red 
with cold, and their faces screwed into a gri- 
mace, symbolical of the uncheeriness of the 
weather. ‘The streets were defiled by a thick 
coating of black greasy mud; and the skies and 
atmosphere seemed composed of a dilution of 
the same uninviting material. Poor Basil’s 
spirits were becoming depressed to the tempera- 
ture of the day, and the complexion of the ob- 
jects around him. 

‘“*T fancy I may as well give it up !”’ muttered 
he, shrugging his shoulders, after peeping into a 
variety of streets, whose names brought back 
no token to his mind. ‘ How I could be such 
an ass as to trifle with a document of so much 
importance, is inconceivable. Had it been one 
of Esther’s letters I should have hurried back 
to my room, and locked it in my desk before I 
went out!” 

At that moment, as he was raising his eyes to 
Heaven in token of wonderment at his own 
inadvertency, they lighted upon a name at the 
turn of the next crossing, which brought an in- 
stantaneous flush of colour to his cheeks: 
** Paulet Street!”? Wiltshire for ever!—He had 
found it! 

But no! on examination, the thing was im- 
ossible. The street into which he now eargerly 
astened his steps, could not be the abode of 

such a man as the renowned and redoubted 
A. O.! It was one of those wretched outlets 
abounding in the various suburbs of London, 
yet scarcely worthy to occupy the valuable ter- 
ritory of metropolitan earth; a street, of which 
the first house or two aspires to three stories, 
the following ones to two, while the others are 
of the anomalous kind, whereof the roofs main- 
tain a condescending level with the hats of 
passengers. 

This long looked-for Paulet Street, consisted 
of houses, of regular one-windowed frontage, 

. and miserable aspect; the street door nearly as 
‘large as the house, and the parlour window 

closely adjoining it, and partially screened by a 
ragged and discoloured muslin blind, containing 
square patches of paper; in some instances 
announcing ‘‘ Lodgings for single men,” in 
others, “ manglin done here;’’ or, “* wanted 
a child to dry-nurse,” or, ‘lighorn bonets 
cleaned inquire wethin.”” In more than one 
window stood a dead geranium, with its earthen 
pot standing in a cracked plate, which the hard- 
working inmate of the house had found no lei- 
sure to notice or remove; in one, a bird-cage, 
not remorselessly exposed, however, to the in- 
clemency of the day ; for it contained no bird. 
The canary, its former inmate, had long been 
starved to death ; and the cage was placed on 
the window ledge to be out of the way. 

In such neighbourhoods, woman appears to 
be a more than usually fruitful vine.—Chil- 
dren abound in the street, perhaps because, like 
the bird-cage, put out of doors to make more 
room within: and on many a door step, sat the 
dirty ragged sister of twelve years old, offici- 
ating as nurse to the dirty ragged infant of 
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twelve months, whom she fondled, rather with 
the hope of deriving warmth for herself, than 
of conferring it on the squalling child. 

Basil Annesley turned discomfited away. 
But that he still felt convinced Paulet Street 
was the place, he would not have abided a mo- 
ment in a spot so uninviting. In such a street, 
the cheer of a passing equipage is unknown: 
even carts appear to shun its broken pave- 
ment. The barrow of the cat’s-meat man 
or the knife-grinder, supplies the only rum- 
ble of wheels familiar to those miserable 
flags! A butcher’s boy with a tray, or a milk- 
woman with her pails, would be a pleasing inci- 
dent in such a place ; as inferring that the inha- 
bitants had their turn of food and comfort. But 
alas! as if their time were not more valuable 
than the time of the rich and idle, they are com- 
pelled to go in search of those common articles 
of sustenance, duly brought to the area gates of 
wealthy men. Even the more considerable 
street adjoining Paulet Street, not wider indeed, 
but darker and dingier from the greater altitude 
of the houses, exhibited samples of trade indi- 
cative of the out-scourings of civilization: the 
old clothes’ shop of Nathan the Jew; the 
shop of the dealer in marine stores, with its 
rusty iron and “ broken flint glass,” its wax- 
ends and other incongruous perquisites, pick- 
ings, and stealings,—the piece-shop with its 
harlequinade of shreds and patches,—the rag- 
shop with its black-doll suspended from a 
string before the door, bobbing grotesque curt- 
seys in the wind,—the chandler’s, with its 
wicker-basket of stale eggs, its snuff, tobacco, 
brown sugar, and rush-lights, commingled in 
unsavoury contact :—or the huckster’s, with its 
frost-bitten turnip tops, and sacks of potatoes,— 
that manna of modern starvation, exemplifying 
to the pauper-population of our times the virtue 
of the text, that **man shall not live by bread 
alone.” 

“I might have spared myself this fool’s 
errand,’ murmured Basil to himselfas, within a 
door or two of the junction of Paulet Street with 
one displaying these grander adjuncts, he passed 
before the cracked door-step of a house, dirtier 
and more disconsolate looking, though larger 
than its neighbours; and so deficient either of 
ragged muslin curtain or notice of “ manglin,”’ 
or “cleanin,”—broken flower-pot or empty 
bird-cage,—that it had the air of being uninha- 
bited ; the mists upon its fillhy windows super- 
seding all necessity for curtains, if, indeed, aught 
within were calculated to attract the curious 
eye. 

Just however, as Basil threw a hasty glance 
upon the streaky pea-green door of No. 11, Pau- 
let Street, it revolved slowly upon its hinges, and 
there issued forth an old man, spare and stoop- 
ing, who but for his decrepit gait, had probably 
been above the middle size. His hat was nap- 
less, his brown great-coat thread-bare, and the 
worsted gloves drawn over his bony hands so 
coarse and cumbrous, that, after fumbling for 
some time with his key in locking the house- 
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door after him, he dropped it on the step in- | 
stead of conveying it into his pocket. His 
fingers were probably benumbed with cold. 
The key fell almost at the feet of Basil; who, | 
perceiving that the poor old man was making | 
sundry efforts to recover it, good-naturedly 
stooped and placed it in his hand. Unused pro- | 
bably to acts of courtesy, the old fellow made | 
almost as hard an effort to look up into Basil’s 
face with thanks, as he had previously done to 
reach forth his hand elite hie key ; and when 
the eyes of young Annesley and the squalid | 
stranger did meet, the impression appeared to 
be mutually startling. For a moment they 
stood, their looks steadily fixed upon each | 
other, as though | 


They shared between themselves some separate fate, | 
Whose darkness none beside might penetrate. 
Even when a few mumbled words of thank- | 
fulness on one part, and civility on the other, 
had passed between them, and they went their 
several ways, Basil, on turning back fora last 
view of the strange proprietor of that den of | 
desolation, found that he too had paused by the | 
— , and was gazing back wietially upon him- | 
self. 
It was a relief to return once more to the | 
haunts of a gayer world. Never before had 
Bond Street appeared so brilliant to Annesley 
as when, having alighted in Oxford street from 
his hackney coach, he hurried back on foot to. 
his lodgings. The prosperous, thriving, well- | 


dressed population of West-End seemed to) 
comfort his eyes. At Basil’s age, it is natural | 


to turn with joy from the spectacle of Lazarus | 
with his sores, to the auspicious prosperity of 


the man clothed in purple and fine linen. | Basil. 


*““No use to avow my carelessness. I will 
write as though for the first time, or as though 


a London November, requires on the part of a 
mere lover of pleasure, the utmost efforts of a 


sanguine temperament. The Western world 


seems laid under an interdict; the social frame 
broke up:—no brilliant equipage, no laughing 
faces, no merry balls, no guady crowds, no 
gleaming windows lighted up for festivity, as 
he dashes along the streets at night. May Fair 
looks gloomy as if on the eve of a universal 
interment. The great mansions of the Squares 
are as closely shuttered as if legions of dead 
lay coffined within; and the winter aspect of 
our metropolis is as depopulated, as the summer 


ones of every other city in Europe. We prefer 


our woods when leafless, our gardens when 
bereft of fruits and flowers; and repair from 
the country to town, just as the former is putting 
on her robe of beauty, and the latter becoming 
insupportable from heat and dust. 

«© How cursedly boring is all this!’? said Cap- 
tain Blencowe, shrugging his shoulders, to Basil, 
whom, later in the day, he persuaded to take a 
turn with him in his cab in Hyde Park; where 
they found only a few venerable dowager car- 
riages, taking their daily airing, and looking 
like so many mourning coaches, washed with 


| yellow. 


** The air is mild this afternoon,” replied An- 


/nesley, whose bosom’s lord was sitting lightly 
on his throne, as if refreshed by the change of 


scene. 

“* Mir?” reiterated Blencowe, with con- 
tempt,—‘‘ thank Heaven I get my long leave 
next week, and shall make off to Melton. What 
is a man to do with himself in town at this time 
of year?” 

**T seldom find my day hang heavy,” replied 


“Ay, ay,—you are new to it all; you will 
‘tell a different story when you have had as 


his letter had not reached me,” said he, as he | much of it as I have. I vow to God, I don’t 
prepared to commence a fresh negociation with | know a soul in London at this moment.” 


A.QO.; and more anxious than ever were the 
moments that intervened before a second answer 
was vouchsafed to his application. 

It seemed as though the disingenuousness of 
the Money-lender was to keep pace with his 
own! Again an appointment was made; but 
no mention of St. Agnes le Clare, not a syllable 
about Old Street Road! A.O. consented to see 
B. A. on the morrow,—but it was at No. — 
Greek Street, Soho; and this time Basi] kept a 
check on his infirmities of memory, by care- 
fully depositing the memorandum in his desk. 

The mercury of his elastic nature rose once 
more in the tube, under the influence of this 
slight encouragement.—It is amazing in what 
unsubstantial indications the sanguine find 
grounds for hope!—As the powers of the mi- 
croscope convert the green mould of some de- 
caying object into verdant forests and bowers 
of bliss, the Se of youth discerns promise in 
the veering of a cloud, and its buoyant heart 


dances for joy at the broken strain of distant 
and unattainable music. 
To contend, however, with the dreariness of 


! «There are the Maitlands, who—”’ 

** The Maitlands!—two marrying girls and a 
'double-marrying mother! By the way, Basil, 
you certainly do find occupation for your time! 
But you keep your own secret.—I suppose it is 
useless asking you what takes you so often to 
the neighbourhood of South Audley Street? 
Well, well! I will say no more about it! 1 
forgot that, at your age, such an inquiry is a 
leading question, to which your complexion 
has a prompt reply. Heigho! I wish South 
Audley or any other street, contained any thing, 
or any lady, to palliate the accursed dulness of 
a London winter. The advertisements of the 
Times assure us every other evil is remediable ; 
that there exist cures for the toothache and 
smoking chimneys; and patent rat-traps, and 
bug-destroyers to his Majesty, are daily an- 
nounced. If they would only tell one in what 
part of the metropolis antidotes are sold against 
ennui!” 

“They do!” observed Basil, pointing laugh- 
| ingly to the vast playbills displayed in red and 
‘black variegation at the door of an oilman’s 
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shop they were at that moment passing in Pic- ' 


cadilly, on their way back to St. James’s Street. 
But at that moment, the attention of his com- 
panion was attracted towards another object, a 
plain dark chariot, with the wheels of which 
their own was nearly locked by a concussion of 
coal-carts and stage-coaches opposite Hatchett’s. 
Dexterous coachmanship alone emancipated 
them from the collision. 

“A lucky escape!” cried Blencowe, as his 
noble horse, roused by the incident, started off 
towards St. James’s Street. “It would have 
been no joke had [ smashed his pannel.” 

** Whose pannel ?”— , 

** Did you not see who was in that carriage ?” 

** A grave old fellow, who looked like a phy- 
sician. Who was it?” 

“Neither more nor less than the renowned 
A. O.,—of whom we were talking the other 
day at the Club!”— 


Basil Annesley started. He almost fancied 


this might be another of Blencowe’s leading | 


questions, addressed to his complexion. 


‘IT feel when I see that man,” said Blen- | 


cowe, with an air of disgust too earnest to be 
assumed, ‘‘as if looking at a rattlesnake in a 
cage!—I always wonder who is to be the next 
victim! Even if asleep, one knows that the 
reptile’s fangs are brewing their fatal venom, 
and that some human being may fall a sacrifice 
to their next mission.” 

Luckily for Basil, this terrible prognostication 
escaped him. He was reflecting upon the ab- 
surdity of having gone to seek for the proprietor 
of that plain but handsome equipage, in the 
squalid recesses of Paulet Street, St. Agnes le 
Clare! 

The post of the following day brought him a 
letter from his mother. Lady Annesley appear- 
ed unusually depressed. There had been sick- 
ness in her household. The old gardener was 
on his death-bed. ‘ You may have sometimes 
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communication, he began to count the houses, 
the earlier to familiarize himself with the 
“complement extern’’ of the Money-lender’s 
habitation. 

It was one of those square roomy mansions, 
which still announce that Soho was a fashion- 
able quarter of the town, when the higher 
classes, taking sudden fright at the insalubrity 
|of the banks of the river,—till the reign of the 
Second James their favourite residence,—mi- 
grated as far as possible from the influence of 

its miasma. But though spacious, the house 
in question was nearly as cheerless to look at as 
the den in Paulet Street. The windows of its 
vast frontage were closed by shutters, the paint 
of which was probably coeval with the edifice, 
if indeed its complexion could be conjectured 
through panes of glass so encrusted with the 
unmolested dust of years, that some winged 
seed might have taken root in the soil, had the 
well-trimmed parterres of the adjoining sooty 
Eden of Soho Square, produced specimens of 
vegetation so genuine as the thistle. ‘The door, 
ill-fitted to its shrunken disjointed case, was of 
dingy ochrous complexion, peculiar to the 
loungers of the Cheltenham promenades; and 
/even the worn out and broken cane-blinds of 
the parlour were so closely surmounted by 
closed shutters, as to preclude all idea that the 
_house was inhabited. It sounded hollow as the 
grave, when, in spite of appearances, Basil ha- 
zarded a modest knock and gentler ring! 

Promptly, however, as at some well-lacquey- 
‘ed lordly mansion, the summons was answered. 
An old woman of crippled shape, and having a 
complexion many degrees darker than her 
tawny front and the dirty fly-cap that surmount- 
ed it, opened and held wide open the door, not 
as if awaiting his inquiries, but as though he 
were expected and had only to enter.—A glance 
'at his feet, as hinting a hope that the door- 


‘scraper had not been overlooked, was all she 











found Barlingham desolate enough,” wrote the | vouchsafed him. 
recluse ; “‘ but at this moment it is sothoroughly | ‘“ In the back parlour,”’ croaked her discordant 
saddened, that I shall exonerate you from your | voice, before he had recovered self-possession 





promised Christmas visit. I would not willingly 
expose your young heart to the sight of our sor- 
row, or the hazard of our sickness.” 

After perusing such a letter, Annesley thanked 
Heaven he had not followed up his momentary 
project of avowing his embarrassments to his 
mother; and set off, with redoubled eagerness, 
in pursuit of the Money-lender. 

During his sojourn in London he had proba- 
bly traversed Greek Street, Soho, fifty times, 
without noticing more than that it contained 
the usual double lines of tedious unmeaning 
brick-houses peculiar to English streets ;—di- 
versified only by varieties of Insurance plates,— 
the Pheonix, or the Sun-fire, or exhibiting the 
interesting F’. P., prating of the whereabouts of 
their fire-plugs. But now, every house appear- 
ed instinct with meaning. Its glaziers’ or gro- 
cers’ shops, were not as the shops of other 
laziers and grocers; and on arriving within a 
ew doors of the number specified by A. O.’s 


‘enough to ask a question, and he saw that he 
was to make his own way in this desolate tem- 
'ple of echoes. With his heart beating more 
irregularly than he would have cared to own to 
his friend Blencowe, Basil accordingly advanced 
along the wide but bare and dirty passage, and 

knocked at the second door, which was slightly 
ajar. No one replied;—and he accordingly 
pushed it open and went in. 





. 
| 


CHAPTER III. 


‘* Let him who wants to know the value of money, 
| try to borrow some.’’—Popular Proverb. 


Tue chamber into which Basil had thus unce- 
_remoniously introduced himself, though empty, 
_ had all the appearance of having been recently 
occupied. Volumes of sulphurous yellow 
‘smoke ascended from a black mass of coals in 


| 
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the rusty grate, interspersed with damp shav- 
ings, in token that some effort at least had been 
made to ignite them; and an old-fashioned bu- 
reau standing open against the wall, exhibited 
files of papers, and one or two open letters, be- 
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he had placed his hand upon the string, a slight 
sound proceeding from the furthest corner in- 
duced him suddenly to turn round, and, stand- 
ing there, as if emitted by the wainscot, he dis- 
cerned the unknown proprietor of that dreary 


sides a compact phalanx of diminitive rouleaux, apartment! One of the carved panels probably 


apparently of sterling value. 

To these objects, however, after a cursory 
glance around the room, Basil paid not the 
slightest attention. Throwing himself into a 
roomy arm-chair, of which the horse-hair stuff- 
ing protruded at intervals through the well- 
worn black leather covering, and the channeled 
mahogany arms promised any thing but a plea- 
sant lounge, he contemplated with listless gaze 
the old fashioned parlour, with its bare boards, 


whereof the knots stood prominent from the. 


softer level of the wood worn down by much 
friction, even as the more obstinate defects of 
a human character become more remarkable 
when the weaker cualities have subsided under 
the pressure of years. The walls were of wain- 
scot, diversified by heavy festoons of flowers 
and fruit, dividing the compartments, and indi- 
eating oaken panneling. But the wood being 
concealed by an ignominious coating of paint, 
which appeared to have been contending for 
nearly a century with that yellow London 


smoke, of which the adjoining fireplace furnish- | 


ed so satisfactory a specimen, the original rich- 
ness of effect was lost. 

The only object serving by way of decoration 
to that dingy wainscot, was a paper almanack, 
nailed up by tacks at the corners, beside the 
bureau. The only object adorning the floor, 
was a square of discoloured drugget, constitu- 
ting a sort of dias that extended from the fire- 

lace beyond the bureau ;—a straw chair pushed 
beck from which, had evidently been in recent 
use.—Such was the official residence of the re- 
doubtable A. O.! 

For some minutes, young Annesley sat mo- 
tionless, with eyes apparently intent upon the 
cheerless objects around him, but in reality la- 
bouring to resume his self-possession. At 
length he grew impatient, and started up; but 
instead of saaanadiioen the bureau, containing 
the only desultory objects of interest in the 
room, he took his stand mechanically on the 


drugget before the fireplace, as though the latter | 


had emitted warmth, or the former, comfort. 
To approach a depository of written papers be- 
longing to another, would have appeared crimi- 


nal toa mind so honourable. Far better to bear | 


the impatience.or listlessness of ennui, than re- 
lieve the tediousness of the moment by a breach 
of confidence. At last, after exhibiting the or- 


dinary symptoms of youthful petulence, venting | 


concealed a door, through which he had, unob- 
served, effected his entrance. 

Involuntarily, Basil advanced towards the new 
comer, as though it were his business to do the 
honours of the place. But when within a few 

paces of his host, who stirred not a step to 
meet him, the young man stopped short,— 
startled out of all self-possession by a single 
glance at the figure that presented itself to his 
observation. 

There was nothing, however, very remark- 
able in the person of A. O.—Though above the 
_middle height, a certain ignoble character of 

form and gesture deprived him of the advan- 
tages usually inseparable from a commanding 
stature. His dress, if neither coarse nor rusty, 
'was of an inferior cut; and though his dark 
‘eyes might have passed for intelligent in the 
head of any other man, there was a discrepan- 
_cy between the blackness of their tint, enhanced 
by the profuse black eyelashes and eyebrows 
by which they were overhung, and the scanty 
grey curls almost approaching to white, that 
figured on either side a head, the crown of 
_which was bare and lustrous. It was, in short, 
a face and figure, which, in squalid attire, with 
a beard and a slouched hat, would have passed 
-muster among the itinerant dealers in old 
clothes, whose cries disturb the inhabitants of 
_the West End, at an hour when none but Jews, 
_fish-women, chickweed boys, scavengers’ carts, 
-and twopenny postmen are astir in the slum- 
_ berous streets of the more civilized quarters of 
the town. 

It was not, however, the Israelitish type of 
the individual before him, which arrested the 
courtesies of Basil Annesley. From the first, 
he had heard A. O. classed among “* the Jews ;”’ 
and expected nothing better than to find the out- 
ward man of the Money-lender accordant with 
that inward specification. His amazement arose 
solely from the discovery, that the decently at- 
tired and robust man before him, was no other 
than the threadbare and decrepit individual, 
whose key he had restored to him in Paulet 
Street, St. Agnes le Clare; though as different 
_in form and seeming, as both the one and the 
other from the well-dressed gentleman in the 
brown chariot, pointed out to him by Captain 
_Blencowe, in Piccadilly, as the great and influ- 
'ential A. O.! 

Startled and shocked by a transmutation so 


a few ejaculations against the smoky fireplace, | little short of magical, young Annesley became 
and tapping first with one foot then with another, | perplexed and incoherent in the exordium to 
on the sonorous floor, ill covered with that thin) which he now attempted to give utterance. He 
and scanty drugget, he was about to fall with | scarcely knew whether it would be better to 
indignation upon the thin green cord serving as | announce or pass over his discovery. It was 
bell-rope, in order to summon the old woman essential to him to propitiate the Money-lender. 
in the dirty fly-cap, and ascertain why -his Was this desirable object likely to be accom- 
dignity was thus trifled with; when, lo, just as plished by the detection and development of one 
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of those strange mysteries, in which it seemed 
his pleasure to envelop his proceedings ? 

While Basil was still debating within him- 
self this urgent point, the singular master of 
that singular house, keeping his eye fixed upon 
the intruder with the same scrutinizing interest 
which had marked their first encounter, relaxed 
the spasm of catalepsy into which his sudden 
apparition appeared to have startled his visiter, 
by advancing towards the bureau, abruptly 
turning round the straw-chair placed before it, 
and, while appropriating it to his own use, mo- 
tioning to Basil to resume the great elbow-chair 
in which he had already ensconced himself. 
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agitated the mind of young Annesley. 

“Unless I am mistaken, young man,” said 
he, coolly, “ we have met before!” 

“«* And so recently, that I can scarcely account 
for my own uncertainty on the subject,’”? was 
Annesley’s frank rejoinder. 
little analogy between—” 


foul ones,”’ interrupted A. O. in the same hard 
but measured voice, looking down as he spoke 
upon the sleeve of a coat which, unless in a 
smoky back parlour in Soho, could scarcely 
have pretended to the designation of fine. “I 
had, however, little suspicion,” he resumed, 
‘that in the gay young gentleman who took 
compassion on the predicament of a bungling 
old man, the other morning, I beheld the identi- 
cal B. A., an appointment with whom had en- 
ticed me, in inclement weather, and to no pur- 
pose, to that remote quarter of the town.” 


to areas. replied Annesley, recovering his 
self-possession under the influence of his disco- 
very that the man before him was either an 
impostor or a mountebank. ‘It was you, sir, 
who wrote to me, assigning another house than 
your own for our interview.” 


town,” replied the Money-lender, unabashed by 
his retort; “in St. James’s, to transact my bu- 
siness with spendthrift lords, and lend my aid 


quality ; in Finsbury, for such as honour me 
with an appeal to my strong-box, but not with 
the disclosure of their names. It is my rule to 
place confidence in those who show confidence 
in me.”’ 

“‘In addressing myself to one known to me 
only by the initials of A. O., I did not feel bound 
to disclose more than my own of B. A.,” re- 
plied the young soldier gravel 

**Mine are pretty universa 
press my real name,”’ replied the Money-lender. 
“Tam called Abednego Osalez. And now per- 
mit me to inquire your motive for repairing to 
so obscure and troublesome a quarter of the 
























































it undone ?”? 

















His first words decided the question which sull } 


*“< Yet there is so’! 


‘« Fine feathers make fine birds, foul feathers | 


““The distance was as inconvenient to me as | 


**] have houses in various quarters of the’ 


towards patching the ragged vesture of fools of | 


ly known to ex- 


town for the despatch of business which your 
letter described as pressing, yet, after all, leaving 


“«May I first inquire in my turn;’’ replied 
Basil, encouraged rather than daunted by his 
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sang froid, “ why, after sending me on that oc- 
casion to the extremity of the city, you conde- 
scend, on my second application, conceived in 
precisely the same terms, to receive me here ?” 

‘“«Perhaps,”’ replied the Money-lender, evi- 
dently in good conceit with the client who had 
unwittingly obliged him under his garb of 
misery, ‘* perhaps, because your carelessness on 
that occasion induced me to suppose your exi- 
gencies less urgent than I had implied from the 
terms of your original letter. The man who 
could afford time to wait, had claims to higher 
consideration. And now, Iam surely entitled 
to as frank an answer.” 

The double mystery was now succinctly and 
readily explained. From Basil’s avowal of 
having had his pocket picked, the Money-lender 
probably deduced an inference that it was be- 
cause, unused to be the depositary of valuable 
effects, he was thus careless ; for his momentary 
good humour seemed overcast. Perhaps he 
was merely vexed at finding himself detected 
in a garb so unseemly by a new customer. 

‘* This is the first time, I fancy, we have done 
business together?” said he, starting from his 
reverie and abruptly addressing young Annes- 
ley, who replied by an affirmative bow. 

** And do you bring me no letter of recom- 
mendation from some other of my clients ?” 

‘*From no one,” he replied, spontaneously 
recalling to mind the unsatisfactory terms in 
which the very clients on whom he pinned his 
reliance, treated him in his absence. 

‘‘ It is merely my newspaper advertisements, 
then, which have attracted your notice ?” 

** Not altogether,”’ replied eri anny ** More 
than one of my brother officers have been extri- 
cated from pecuniary difficulty by your assist- 
ance.—From them, I became aware of your 
modes of business ; and—”’ 

““Did they not also add,” interrupted the 
|Money-lender, ‘‘ their exhortations that you 
should not apply to me, unless your case were 
desperate? Did they not tell you, if any other 
earthly resource be open to eee beware of 
_A.O.? Did they not call me shark, cormorant, 
vulture, usurer, Jew? ‘You know they did! 
Nota mess of any regiment in the service in 
which [ am not thus opprobriated.”’ 

Basil, who already repented his indiscretion, 
in having allowed the words “ brother officers” 
to escape him, as too clearly indicative of his 
social position, would not, by an affirmative 
reply, hazard the exposure of his friends to the 
vindictive reprisals of such an enemy as A. O. 

«© You are cautious, young gentleman!” ob- 
served the Money-lender, whose large dark 
eyes seemed to penetrate the most hidden 
thoughts of his companion. ‘“‘ Caution, how- 
ever, is not the parent of confidence. You 
come to me in the hope of opening my strong- 
box ; and will scarcely accomplish the exploit 
with close lips and a closer heart. A callin 











such as mine necessitates some degree 0 
mystery ; but when once a bona-fide negotia- 
tion commences, all must be aboye-board,—all 
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truth and daylight. I have told you my name 
is Abednego Osalez. I now ask the favour of 
ou own ?””>— 

Still, Basil hesitated. He could not bear to 
disgrace the honourable patronymic borne by 
the object of his filial veneration, by inscription 
in the registers of a Jew! 

** You will be pleased to remember,” resumed 
the Money-lender, “ that no act can be authentic 
between us, unless the business is negotiated 
under our real names. If therefore, you scruple 
to intrust me with yours, this interview has 
lasted too long already.” 

Apprehending, from his decided mode of ut- 
tering these words, that the peremptory Jew 
was about to rise and dismiss him, the agitated 
applicant murmured in a low voice, “ My 
name, sir, is Annesley.” 

«* Annesley ?”’—reiterated the Money-lender, 
as if requiring him to be more articulate. 

“* Basil Annesley.” 

The Jew rose with some precipitation from 
his seat; and, for a moment or two, occupied 
himself in turning over the papers lying open 
on his bureau, as if in search of writing mate- 
rials, to enable him to take notes of the business 
of his new client. 

“You have lately, I believed, entered the 
Grenadier Guards ?”’—said he, still addressing 
Annesley, without turning round. 

“«T have been rather more than a year in the 
army.” 

“‘ And during that short space of time, you 
have contrived to embarrass yourself ?”’ 

“‘Many contrive to do so in less than a 
twentieth part of it!’ replied Basil, as if re- 
solved not to be brow-beaten by a stranger. 

“* Not the well-conditioned son of a mother in 
straitened circumstances,’”’ replied the insolent 
Jew, who seemed endowed with an intuitive in- 
sight into the position of his new client. 

“I applied to you, sir, as a money-lender, 
not as a counsellor,” said Basil, haughty, now 
rising in his turn. “My business may be 
briefly explained,—I am, as you seem to be 
aware, the only son of the late Sir Bernard An- 
nesley. I have immediate necessity for a sum 
of £350.—My allowance of three hundred 
a-year—”’ 

“She allows you three hundred a-year then ? 
—too much—too much for her to give, or you 
to receive!”? muttered the Jew, in indistinct 
tones, of which, however, not a syllable es- 
caped the ear of Annesley. 

**T observed, sir, that my allowance of three 
hundred a-year, and my pay,”’ persisted Basil, 
not noticing his interruption, ‘‘ would enable 
me to pay you off, by monthly instalments, 
both interest and principal, in the course of the 
next two years and a half.” 

“ And should you die in the interim, young 
gentleman, what security have I, pray, for my 
money ?”—demanded the usurer with a sneer. 

“Surely I could effect an insurance on my 
life, assigning you the policy ?” inquired Basil, 
in a less assured voice, me 


“You have very soon become familiar with 
the expedients of an embarrassed man,” mur- 
/mured the Jew,—still without turning towards 
him, but apparently engrossed by the money and 
arrangement of the papers on his bureau. 

“‘l was informed by a brother officer that 
such was the mode in which you had arranged 
a similar matter for himself,” replied Basil, 
with increasing hesitation. 

“Captain Blencowe, eh ?—ay! I remember. 
Six years ago, however! Your friend has a 
good memory,—so have I: and I admit that he 
redeemed the debt like a gentleman, some time 
within the term of his acceptance.” 

**T should be glad to convince you that you 
would obtain in myself a client equally honour- 
able,” rejoined Basil, somewhat reassured. 

«*The will may not be wanting, but I doubt 
the means. Young Blencowe belonged to a 
moneyed family.—I knew with whom I had to 
deal.—Were you to fail me, I might put the 
whole Annesley family into thumbscrews, 
without eliciting so much as a ten-pound note 
in your behoof. Persons of my occupation, sir, 
are forced to keep a pretty accurate tariff of the 
fortunes and consciences of those likely to come 
within their line of business. I had a relative 
of yours, one of the Yorkshire Annesleys, two 
| years in the King’s Bench at my expense.” 
| *ButI conclude he paid you at last?” de- 
;manded Basil, too ignorant of the connexion- 
| ship of his father’s family, to refute any such 
accusation. 

**With his life—He died in prison, leaving 
me the creditor of heirs who were penniless.” 

Strange to tell, there was a tone of triumph 
rather than of vexation, in the Money-lender’s 
mode of alluding to this frustration of his in- 
terests. 

“But I, who am both young and solvent,” 
persisted Basil, ‘‘do not intend to defraud you, 
either by living or dying. I give you my word 
of honour as a gentleman, that——”’ 

“The word of honour of a gentleman has 
no value, and should have no mention in a 
money-dealing transaction,” interrupted the 
Jew.— The affair between us is simply one 
of speculation. You want money; I have to 
sell it to you, as much as possible to my own 
advantage. I must therefore either have good 
security and fair interest; or without security, 
such interest as may induce me to incur the 
risk.” 

“T have already offered you the latter alter- 
native,” said Basil, bluntly. 

«<T have been offered two hundred per cent. 
by needy men before now,” replied the Money- 
lender, with a curl of the lip, “and without 
swallowing the bait. The mere promise of a 
stranger is not exactly worth its weight in gold. 
In the first place, Mr. Annesley, have you even 
so much as reflected upon the amount of the 
interest of your debt, and keeping up the policy 
of insurance, besides the expense of the execu- 
tion of the deed, added to the sinking fund for 
the gradual defrayment of the three hundred 
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and fifty pounds ?””—demanded the pragmatical 
Jew. 

“IT am in the receipt of four hundred and 
thirty pounds a-year,”’ replied Basil, evasively. 

‘‘And for what purpose is it assigned to 
you ?”’ retorted the Money-lender. 'l'o afford 
you a becoming position in the world!—What 
right, therefore, have you to alienate this provi- 
sion, so as to deprive yourself of the necessa- 
ries of your sphere of society, and become ex- 
posed to the shame of petty embarrassments ?”’ 

“None!” replied Basil, astounded at the in- 
explicable liberties taken by his new acquaint- 
ance, yet not daring to resent remonstrances. 
apparently indicative of favourable dispositions 
towards him. ‘“ But the shame to which I 
may expose myself by the limitation of my 
income, is surely nothing compared with that 
which would befal me a month hence, when 
my acceptances fall due, and I am unable to do 
them honour.” 

** But you are still a minor?’’ remonstrated 
the Jew. 

** Those who were satisfied with my endorse- 
ments, asked no questions, contenting them- 
selves with the engagement of a gentleman, the 
son of a man of honour,” replied Basil with 
firmness. At that moment the Money-lender 
let fall a pores he had in his hand; and the 
mechanical courtesy with which Basil started 
forward to assist him in recovering it, probably 
tended to recall to the recollection of A. O. the 
kindness displayed by the young Guardsman 
towards the old pauper of Paulet Street; for on 
turning to receive it from his extended hand, 
the countenance of the Jew had relaxed into a 
more Christian-like expression. 

** At least,” said he, after receiving the paper 
and fixing his dark eyes approvingly upon the 
ingenuous countenance or young Annesley, “at 
least there was value received for these bills of 
exchange? You are not applying to me for| 
the means of covering another usurious trans- | 
action? Do not deceive, me young sir; for 
through my extensive connexions with the | 
moneyed world, I have the means of ascer- | 
taining the truth to a guinea.” 

**T have no disposition to deceive you, Mr. | 
Abednego Osalez,”’ replied young Annesley, | 
with some hauteur; “ but if I came not hither | 
to seek a counsellor, still less am I disposed to | 
find a confessor in my man of business. The 
purpose for which I require these funds, regards | 
you as little as the mode by which you have. 
acquired them, so as to enable you to supply 
me, regards myself. I ask no questions: let 
me advise you to be equally discreet.” | 

«There is no occasion for you to ask ques- | 
uons!”—said his singular companion, con- | 
tmuing to examine his papers, and file them 
carefully, all the time he was speaking. They | 
are answered for you without inquiry. The 
world has explanations stereotyped to your, 
hand. Every body knows the Money-lender to 
be a Jew—the Jew a usurer—the usurer a cri- 
minal in the eye of the law. Christ drove the . 
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money-changers from his Temple: man expels 
them from his tribunals. The money-lending 
Jew is one who must have acquired hie funds 
by extortion and fraud; one who probably be- 
gan life as a Corsair—pickpocket—resurrection 
man—assassin—no matter what amount of 
obloquy you heap upon his head!—He cannot 
have too narrowly escaped the hands of the 
hangman! He cannot be too grossly stigma- 
tized, he has caused the ruin of thousands— 


And if a man have need of poison now, _ 
Here lives the caitiff wretch would sell it him! 


Admit that I portray myself as you have heard 
me portrayed? Why therefore should you in- 
stitute further inquiries into my conduct or its 
motives ?” 

Basil Annesley was startled out of all self- 
possession by this strange appeal. From the 
first few words uttered by his new acquaintance, 
he had been impressed by the superiority of his 
tone and phraseology not only to his garb and 
mode of life, but to a calling affording induce 
ment for such base disguisal as that which had 
first brought them into collision. But now, the 
unexpected eloquence of his words and sudden 
energy of his gestures, were characteristic of 
the scholar and the gentleman, rather than of 
the vulgar Jew,—the jobbing money-broker !— 
Poor Basil almost aeaied under the vivid glances 
of the excited man who gave utterance to this 
petulant apostrophe. 

*T have, I admit, heard you ungraciously 
spoken of,” said he, with a degree of frankness 
rivalling that of his interlocutor. ‘That what 
was told me exercised no very important influ- 
ence over my opinions, may be inferred from 
my presence here.” 

** You are here simply because your position 
is desperate!”’—coolly rejoined A.O. ‘* You 
are here because there is no hope elsewhere. 
You may also perhaps have heard from Cap- 
tain Blencowe, and other victims who have 
escaped without serious injury from my clutches, 
that even the crocodile of the shores of Pacto- 
lus is sometimes moved to a caprice of pity ; 


| and are willing to try whether any thing in your 


youth and inexperience may reach his milder 
mood.”’ 

‘«*My youth and inexperience at least encour- 
age you to trifle with me!””—cried Basil, with 
a rising colour, more enraged by the ironical 
smile pervading the countenance of A. O., than 
by his mere words. And, having snatched his 
hat from the window-seat, he was preparing, 
without ceremony to quit the room. 

“In all money-dealings, Mr. Annesley,” said 
his companion, undismayed by this tacit threat 
of breaking up the conference, you will find 
the command of your own temper five per cent. 
in your favour. You cannot afford to quarrel 
with me. At this moment, I am the necessa 
evil which must redeem you from the still 

reater of immediate dishonour. Do me the 
avour, sir, to sign this paper,”’ said he, placing 
in the hands of Basil, one which, during their 
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conference, he had been quietly preparing. “It 
is, as even your slight knowledge of business 
must assure you, of no legal value. It is the 
obligation of a gentleman, and must derive its” 
sole importance from a gentleman’s signature. 
It will neither enable me to imprison my debtor | 
nor molest him; but it will remind Sir Bernard | 
Annesley’s son, that, within three years after 
attaining his majority, he has engaged to pay | 
me back a sum of four hundred pounds; 
whereof the interest, at five per cent., shall be | 
quarterly forthcoming.” | 

Basil took the promissory note into his hands, 
and seeing that it was phrased strictly accord- 
ing to the announcement of A. O., conceived 
himself well off at having so small a bonus as | 
£50 demanded of him as the penalty of the 
transaction. But what was his amazement 
when, on taking his place at the bureau, to 
sign the paper, he found lying before him, a 
printed cheque of one of the first banking 
houses of the West End, bearing the signature 
of Abednego Osalez, and directing the firm in 
question to “*Pay to Mr. Annesley or bearer 
the sum of four hundred pounds!” 


Scarcely able to believe the evidence of his | 


eyes,—his cheeks flushed by the excitement of 
the moment,—his heart throbbing almost to 


agony with the consciousness of release from | 
the first great embarrassment of his life, Basil, | 
ere he accepted one document or executed the | 
other, was eager to express his astonishment | 


and gratitude to one whom he could scarcely 
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suppose. Remember the fable of the little fish 
thrown back into the river to become a bigger, 
by the wary angler. Be not too sure that the 
Money-lender is not facilitating your first in- 
gress into his net, in order to secure your 
return.” 

Basil Annesley, who had now both read and 
signed the promissory note, and placed the 
printed cheque in his pocket-book, smiled at 
this sinister prognostication. 

‘‘T do not choose you to be ruined by any 


body but myself,”? observed the Money-lend- 


er with a smile: “in proof of which, let 
me advise you to place that pocket-book in a 


securer place than the one from which you 


own my letter of appointment to have been 
subtracted. Above all, deposit, this very morn- 
ing, the money you are about to receive, with 
your own banker, so as to be ready for the ex- 
igencies which well, well! I will spare 
you my lecture!’’—said he, interrupting him- 
self when he saw the colour rising into the 
cheeks of Basil. ‘ You receive sterling ad- 
vice, | perceive, less thankfully than sterling 
coin.” 

‘* The gentleman is in the parlour, sir,”’ said 
the old woman, again thrusting in her dingy 
face and still dingier cap. 

‘“So much the better,” replied the Money- 
lender, with a bitter sneer. ‘It may serve to 
bring so fine a gentleman to his senses, to make 
acquaintance with the mice and spiders of my 
desolate habitation.” 





regard in any other light than that of a bene-| In another moment Basil Annesley, still mis- 


factor; but on turning round for the purpose, he 
found that A. O., instead of remaining behind 
his chair to watch his proceedings, was en- 
gaged at the door in earnest colloquy with the 
unsightly crone, who officiated as his clerk of 
the presence. 

“Tell him I am engaged,—say it is impos- 
sible for me to see him this morning,” said the 


Money-lender, in the imperative tone he had | 
assumed in the earlier part of his colloquy with | 


Basil. 

**T have told him so already, sir,’? croaked 
the old woman, ‘ but he will not be denied. 
He has got out of his cabroilet, and is standing 
on the door-steps awaiting.” 

** Let him wait!”’ said the Money-lender. 
‘If he persist in coming in, show him into the 
front parlour, and open one of the shutters, till I 
am ready to receive him.—You perceive, Mr. 
Annesley, that T am waited for. Spare me 
the effusions of thankfulness I see expanding 
upon your lips,” resumed A. O., turning 
towards Basil, who stood transfixed beside the 
bureau, the cheque in one hand, and the pro- 
missory note in the other. ‘ Have you signed 
it ?”’continued he, pointing to the latter docu- 
ment. ‘ Be quick, if indeed you have carefully 
perused the terms. Never, while you live, put 
your name to a paper, of which you have not 
to a syllable mastered the contents. Nay,— 
spare me your declarations of confidence; you 
may have less grounds for gratitude than you 


doubting whether he were awake or asleep, 
had shaken hands with the new acquaintance 
who had acted by him the part of an old friend, 
and was once more in the street. A few paces 
before him was leisurely proceeding a plain but 
‘handsome cabriolet, of which the tiger who 
held the reins wore a plain undress livery. But 
the horse of which the little fellow was in 
charge was not to be mistaken. It was one re- 
nowned in the glories of Hyde Park, a cele- 
| brated cab, announcing that the fine gentleman 
just then cooling his heels in the dismantled 
_dining-room of A. O. was no less a person than 
‘his grace the Duke of Rochester. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tuat day was a day of overflowing joy to 
Basil Annesley! Had the pavement, inter- 
vening between Soho Square and St. James’s 
Street, been tesselated with gems, after the 
fashion of the sanctuaries of the Alhambra or 
Aladdin’s palace, instead of a the half- 
frosty, half-filthy flagstones of one of the least 
inviting quarters of the West End, he could not 
have felt more elated or have made his way 
more lightsomely of foot than on his road to 
Herries’; where, after receiving his four hun- 
dred pounds, he paid the first half-year’s inte- 
rest thereon in advance to the account of Abed- 
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nego Osalez, Esq., in order that, for twelve 
months to come, he might be conscience-clear 
on the subject. 

Let him who, after labouring under the pres- 
sure of pecuniary embarrassments, has ever 
found himself suddenly and unexpectedly re- 
leased from thraldom, declare whether any 
earthly triumph can exceed that soul-stirring 
emancipation ! 


The king may make a belted knight, 
A marquis, duke, and a’ that ; 


but far surpassing any creation recorded in the 
peerage, is that of a free man, out of a wretch. 
on whose shoulder the gripe of the bailiff has 
been felt by agonizing anticipation. 

As regarded Annesley’s feelings, he was now 
out of debt; for he was in debt only within limit 
of his means. Four and twenty hours before, he 
had looked forward to the dreadful 28th of De- 
cember, which was to find him in possession of 
three hundred pounds, or steep him in shame to | 
the very lips, as a criminal to the day of execu- 
tion. He would not have felt so overjoyed at be- 
ing declared heir-apparent to the Duke of Ro- 
chester, as to know that four hundred pounds 
were that day placed to his credit at Coutts’s. 

How little,—how very little.—do those real 
potentates of modern times, who sway the des- 
tinies of nations and individuals with a rod of 
gold, and issue their decrees in bank notes and | 
Exchequer bills, the bankers of money-spinning 
Europe, conjecture the fearful nature of the 
passions imprisoned in that Pandora’s box, their 
iron safe; the world of magic spells, compassed 
within the simple parchment covers of the 
books of their constituents; the fiat of life and 
death occasionally inscribed on one of the print- 
ed cheques with their clerk mechanically | 
cashes, enregistering the number of the notes | 
he gives in exchange with as cool deliberation 
as though the heart of the expectant ‘* bearer’’ 
throbbed not with ectasy at the sight of those 
bringers of glad tidings to his necessitous house- 
hold!—The whole romance of civilization is | 
in fact comprised within the magic initials of | 
L.S.D. Money isindeed Power,—the “Open | 
sesame”’ to the seemingly impervious rock of hu- | 
man destiny !—Of all the masquerading guises | 
in which false Philosophy loves to parade her- 
self, contempt of Money, the ladder by which 
almost every earthly advantage is attainable, is 
surely the most absurd !— 

Poor Basil among the rest, had often blazon- 
ed forth his contempt of riches; labouring to 
reconcile his mother to her straightened means 
by assurances of his indifference to the dross of 
this world; nay, had even deceived himself by 
frequent protestations of indifference to the gor- 
geous gew-gaws of opulence.—He fancied 
himself content, nay proud and happy to be 

oor. And now, the possession of a paltry 
our hundred pounds, was driving him half out 
of his wits for joy. 











For though the origin of his embarrassments 
was of a nature far from dishonouring to his head | 
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or heart, it was one he dared not have disclosed 
to his austere mother. Almost, indeed, would 
he have preferred to pass in her eyes for the 
dupe of the gaming-table, or for a frivolous 
spendthrift, ruined by idle extravagance, than 
expose the truth. 

Not one guinea of the money had been ap- 
lied to hisown use. The necessities of another 
ad caused him to pledge his honourable name 

beyond his power of redemption. And yet, he 
had not even enjoyed the «ep of claiming 
sympathy from that other in his embarrassment. 
He had been forced to pretend opulence at the 
moment of signing the bills of exchange, and 
indifference on the subject ever since, lest the 
obligation should afflict the delicate and high- 
minded individual whom his interference had 
been the means of rescuing from the utmost 
extremity of distress. 

There was only one drawback on his exult- 
ing happiness: his mother’s illness! Even 
this, however, was less acutely felt than when 
sinking under the apprehension that his diffi- 
culties might shortly aggravate the evil; and 
now, disregarding her prohibition, and forestall- 
ing his purposed Christmas visit, he readily ob- 
tained a few duys leave of absence ; and, armed 
with a thousand little tokens of kindness for 
the invalids, hurried to Barlingham. Instead 
of affurding Lady Annesley time to renew her 
prohibition, he chose to take her by surprise. 

Few are the contingencies in this world 
which justify taking people by surprise. Hus- 
bands and wives have often had to rue the offi- 
cious affection which impelled them premature- 
ly into each other’s presence; and the best 
household, the best school. the most united fa- 
mily, the most attached circle of friends, can- 
not be too accurately apprised of the exact mo- 
ment at which the absent one is likely to rush 


| once more into their arms. 


Poor Basil reached the Grange, his whole 
heart overflowing not simply with the milk of 
human kindness, but with its cream. Late in 
the evening, he reached Lyndhurst by the coach; 
and preferring to restore circulation to his chilly 
limbs by a walk of a mile and a half across the 
fields, to a three miles jumble in a postchaise, 
through one of the most unsatisfactory lanes 
that ever besloughed the wagon of the despair- 
ing farmer, he accepted the offer of a country- 
man to accompany him with his valise, and 
cheerfully cut across to Barlingham, by a way 
familiar to him from boyhood. 

To beguile the dreariness of his lonely walk, 
he almost unconsciously burst forth into a song, 
the produce of one of the olden poets. 


** Truce to thy fond misgivings, 
These fruitless tears give o’er,— 
No absence can divide us, love, 
No parting part us more! 
Mountains and seas may rise between, 
To mock our baffled will; 
But heart in heart, and soul in soul, 
We bide together still. 
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«* Where’er I go, or far or near, ' I acquaint her, sir, that you are here ?—or 
I cannot be alone; would you rather I should go and make a fire- 
Thy voice is ever in mine ear, Mr. Basil, in your own room ?” 
Thy hand press’d in mine own; Young Annesley accepted the latter alterna- 
Thy head upon my pillow rests, tive. Unwilling to startle the dying man by too 
Thy words my bosom thrill, sudden an appearance in his chamber, he deter- 
And heart in heart, and soul in soul, mined to await the coming of his mother in her 
We bide together sull. own apartment. 


The sitting-room usually occupied by Lady 
Annesley during the winter months, was a 
small chamber on the first floor, adjoining her 
bed-room. ‘The ceiling, as in all the rooms in 
pe — ee not only low, but traversed and 

; : : eformed eavy beams; and the floor, of 

One in this world of ill, stucco or conignaliien, Such a chamber, how- 
Yet heart in heart, and soul in soul, : : : 

We'll bide together still.”” ever, its embayed windows being thickly cur- 

5 tained, and its floor concealed by a carpet, is 

But as his voice died away, the loneliness | more easily rendered warm and comfortable for 
seemed drearier than before. The weather was | the long cheerless winter evenings, than one of 
frosty. Not a breath was stirring; the moon | nobler proportions; and the rich saloons of 
had risen; and under its influence and that of | many a lordly castle might have found scope for 
the bitterness of the weather, the landscape ex- envy during that bitter weather, in the snug- 
hibited a ghastly and death-like appearance. gery to which, when Basil made his way into 
The fields were free from all transit of living | the sanctuary, a blazing wood fire was afford- 
thing: not so much as a plough left upturned ing the cheerful glow so welcome to the eye ot 
in the furrows, for the readier recommence- | the benighted traveller. 
ment of the morrow’s labours, as at more pro-| ‘This room was, of all the house, the one 
pitious seasons of the year. Not so much as a_/ least familiar to Basil. It was four years since 
stoat, or urchin, stealing in quest of midnight! he had spent a winter at the Grange. His re 
prey from hedge to hedge. And when at last | turn from Germany had chanced in the summer 
Basil came in view of the Grange, standing | season; and the preceding Christmas, having 
black and desolate in the moonlight, in the | recently joined his regiment, he had been forced 
centre of its open square of dark and leafless, to pass in town. During his holidays, Lady 
trees, it was like approaching the uninhabited | Annesley usually inhabited her drawing-room 
castle of some fairy tale: not a dog to give | on the ground floor, as containing her musical 
tongue at sound of their intruding steps, as| instruments, and the bookcases calculated to 
they crossed the little bridge leading from the | afford amusement or instruction to her son ; and 
moat to the chief entrance. And, lest Lady An- | it was only on occasion of some brief inte1\ iew 
nesley should be alarmed by the unwonted | between them, that she received him in what 
sound of the door-bell at so late an hour, her | she called her dressing-room, though the cere- 
son made his way round to the postern leading | monies of her simple toilet were performed in 
to the offices, and entered the Litehen with a| the sleeping-room adjoining. It possessed, ac- 
degree of humility most vexatious to his tem- | cordingly, all the charm of prohibition in the 
porary esquire of the body, who had anticipated + O00 of young Annesley. It was the blue 
that, in escorting to the Grange the heir appa-| chamber of the Grange,—the only one into 
rent of the family, he should force a triumphal | which he was not permitted to penetrate un- 
entry, drums beating and colours flying. Basil’s | invited. 
hurried injunction to the two astonished wo-| On the present occasion, he felt privileged. 
men-servants, who screamed aloud on behold- | His visit was as the return of the prodigal son ; 
ing him, to take care of his valise and its | and he chose to anticipate the favours reserved 
bearer, while he made his way into the house, | for such an incident. Moreover, Hannah had 
scarcely reconciled poor Hodge to the indigni- | informed him that the only fire then burning was 
ty of stealing into the house, like a thief in the | in my lady’s room; and the temperature of that 
dark. December night was so little to be trifled with, 

Leaving the Hampshire bumpkin to the con- | that he entertained no scruple about invading 
solations of a blazing fire and substantial sup- | the forbidden precincts. 
per, young Annesley seized the candle present-| ‘‘ I don’t wonder my mother is so fond of it!”” 
ed by the blushing, curtseying handmaiden of | was Basil’s ejaculation, as, stationed upon the 
old Dorcas; from whom he had already ex- | Persian rug before the fire, he cast his eyes 
tracted that his mother and her waiting-woman | round the cheerful chamber, in which Lady 
were in attendance upon old Nicholas, who} Annesley had judiciously assembled such rem- 
had been removed toa bed-room on the first | nants of antique furniture as she had found at 
floor, having, it was feared, not many days to | the Grange :—the old carved chairs and tables, 
live. and a twisted legged cabinet or two, imparting 

«‘ My lady has ordered tea in half an hour in | the Elizabethan character he had recently ob- 
her sitting-room,” added the damsel. “ Shall | served as the height of the fashion. From the 
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** And when stern death shall work his worst, 
And all our joys are done, 
E’en by the mystery that unites 
The dial and the sun; 
Though one exist in heavenly bliss, 
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carved ebony desk on which Lady Annesley’s 
handkerchief was still lying, to the prie-diew in 
a recess near the fire-place, which was fitted up 
as an oratory, every thing was so strictly in 
keeping as the bower-chamber of a ladye-fair 
of the sixteenth century, that it might have 
served as a study for Cattermole, or as the bou- 
dior of sweet Anne Page.—*And yet what 
utter solitude,—what isolation trom her caste 
and kind!” was his second reflection, on re- 
calling to mind that this snuggery, so charming 
as a retreat from the severity of a winter’s 
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| hood, as an early portrait of his sister, Mrs. 
| Vernon. 
All these objects he had noticed before. But 
| upon Lady Annesley’s desk lay a square book, 
covered with dark velvet, and having golden 
| clasps of great beauty and value, like the mass- 
books of wealthy Catholics, inducing the re- 
| newal of a suspicion he had sometimes enter- 
| tained, that his mother was secretly attached to 
a faith which was that neither of her husband 
| nor herancestors. Curious to determine whether 
_it were, indeed, a livre d’hewres, he opened the 


night, was Lady Annesley’s abode from year’s- | clasps; when, to his utter surprise, he found 
end to year’s-end, season after season! ‘A | that the seeming book was a picture case, con- 
woman must have either a very good,or a very | taining on one side the enamelled portrait of a 
bad conscience, to find her happiness in such | man,—on the other, also under a glass, a lock 
complete alienation from society.” | of glossy hair, of raven blackness. 

That the former alternative was the origin of} Basil stood utterly confounded. His late 
his beloved mother’s retreat, was so naturally | father, as he knew from portraits and from tra- 


his conviction, as to excuse the second conjec- 
ture, though breathed only to himself; and re- 


garding that elegantly antiquated room rather) 


as the oriel of a Lady Abbess than as the bou- 
doir of a woman of the world, Basil did new 


homage to the excellent taste which had con- | 
verted the desolate walls of an old farm-house | 


into a retreat so enviable. 


It was not with him there, however, as in the | 
He felt it no| 
treachery to examine, more leisurely than his | 
mother’s presence on the spot had ever yet en- | 


den of the Money-changer. 


abled him, the objects around him. They were 
part and parcel of his mother, even as he, her 


only son, was portion of herself; and the time 
must come, though he had never hazarded the 
anticipation, when they would become his own. 

In the tediousness, therefore. of waiting for 
Lady Annesley’s appearance, he cast his eyes 
from the heavy Persian carpets mufiling the 
floor, to the bronze lamp, brightening every 


nook of the antiquated chamber. On the chim- 
ney ledge of carved Portland stone, against 
which he was leaning, stood two old agate 
chalices of great beauty ; and between them, on 
a slab of green jasper, an antique bronze of con- 
siderable value, though exhibiting only an un- 
sightly reptile, formed of that matchless metal 
of Corinth, of which all modern imitations fail 
to acquire the glowing tinge arising from the 
admixture of the more precious metals in the 
outpourings of the rich old city from whose 
burning ruins fused forth the metal unwittingly 
created by the spoliating hands of man. 

On the wall opposite the fire-place, hung a 
fine portrait, well known to artists as one of the 
chef d’ceuvres of Sir Joshua: a likeness of Lord 
L., the father of Lady Annesley, wearing the 
numerous foreign orders commemorative of the 
distinctions of his diplomatic career. A marble 
statuette of a child, on an isolated pedestal of 
giallo antico, filled one corner of the room; the 
others being completed with hanging shelves of 
carved ebony, filled with books; a female child, 
of exquisite grace and beauty, evidently the 
work of a first-rate hand, which Basil fancied 


he had heard whispered by Dorcas in his boy- . 


| dition, was fair asa German. His grandfather, 
| Lord L., seemed to be now looking him in the 
| face, in attestation that he had no affinity with 
| the individual depicted in that mysterious mi- 
/niature. Lady Annesley was one of three 
daughters—his coheiresses; nor, as well as 
Basil could recall to mind, had she a single 
male relation near enough to account for his 
picture being in her possession. What was the 
meaning of all this? He fixed his eyes search- 
ingly upon the portrait, as if to interrogate its 
right and tide to be found in his mother’s safe 
keeping. 

The face was one of more interest than regu- 
lar beauty: dark, high browed, having a profu- 
sion of black hair, and eyes that derived a 
deeper shade from the reflection. The mouth 
was of rare beauty, yet unpleasing expression : 
being tempered by an infusion of scorn little in 
accordance with the mournful character of the 
eyes; and, on the whole, it was one of those 
countenances which fascinate the attention even 
while impressing the beholder with an unfa- 
vourable opinion of the original. The age of 
the person represented could not exceed five- 
and-twenty, and the dress was that worn by 
English gentemen at the commencement of 
the reign of George III. 

The more the attention of Basil became 
riveted upon the picture, the stronger was his 
impression that some mysterious interest must 
be connected with an object which he had at- 
tained the age of twenty years without perceiv- 
ing in his mother’s possession. In his boyish 
days, in those holidays of affection when the 
secret treasures of a mother are brought forth 
to amuse a sick child or console an afflicted one, 
he had often been allowed to admire the con- 
tents of his mother’s cabinet; curious shells,— 
rare minerals, antique rings, the old fashioned 
repeater, with its massive chain and enamelled 
gew-gaws; nay, there was a valuable miniature 
of Lady Annesley’s mother, the Lady L., in 
her black-lace hood and point stomacher, set in 
diamonds and enamel, with an L. and coronet 
flourished in seed-pearls upon the braid of hair 
forming the reverse, which had actually been 
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allowed him as a plaything, in the convales- 
cence succeeding a dangerous illness ;—yet of 
the miniature in the velvet cover he had never 
been suffered to obtain a glimpse !— 

He had just replaced it on the desk and him- 
self upon the hearth rug when the door was 


deliberately opened, and Lady Annesley made | 


her appearance. 

Prepared to find her as gratified by his visit 
as he was pleased with his own alacrity in pay- 
ing it, Basil was moved almost to awe, by the 
rigid coldness of her mode of receiving him. 
After rebuking his disobedience in being there, 
she coolly informed him that, with dangerous 
illness in her household, his presence would be 
an inconvenience. 

“‘In that case I will be off to-morrow,”’ re- 
plied Basil, trying to recover or conceal his 
chagrin. But, at least, dearest mother, forgive 
me so far as to bear with me this one night. I 
could not endure the anxiety of supposing you 
ill, without bringing my own eyes to verify the 
state of your health.” 

** Another time, honour me with your confi- 
dence so far as to believe that I tell you the 
exact truth,” said Lady Annesley, sternly. “I 
have been ill.—I am well again,—unless, in- 
deed, the vexation of being thus broken in upon, 
should produce a recurrence of my indisposi- 
tion.” 

While expressing his hopes that he might | 
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than the undue possession of asecret. For the 
first time in his life he attributed a stratagem to 
his mother, convinced she was desirous to get 
rid of him, only that she might replace the 
| mysterious portrait upon her desk in its accus- 
'tomed concealment. 
| He was so far justified in his suspicions, that 
| on his return to the tea-table, refreshed after his 
_day’s journey by purification from London soot 
and the dust of the road, a single glance towards 
the ebony desk convinced him the picture had 
disappeared. He fancied, however, that his 
‘mother had detected even that momentary 
|scrutiny; for her deportment was, if possible, 
more ungracious than before. 
| At any other moment, he would have at- 
| tempted to dissipate her ill humour by allusions 
to the news of the day, and the tittle-tattle of 
London life. But though excluded from the 
chamber of death, he could not forget that, at 
' the distance of a few chambers from the one 
they occupied, lay an aged man, endeared to 
| both by long association, and about to appear in 
| the presence of his Maker. This indeed was a 
| sufficient excuse for the singular mood of Lady 
Annesley. In many persons, grief takes the 
form of anger. A proud spirit, unwilling to 
display itself covered with dust and ashes, up- 
| lifts its head with unbecoming pride, in order to 
| conceal that temporary humiliation. 
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As every stroke tells against a gamester in 


not have so great an evil on his conscience, | his vein of ill fortune, whatever topic was se- 
Basil saw the eyes of his mother wander from | lected by Basil to dispel the embarrassment of 


his face to the desk, and from the desk back | 
again to his varying countenance; as if trying | 
to decipher whether he had found time to ex- | 
amine the scattered contents of her chamber, or | 
open the portrait—The confusion painted in | 
Basil’s face, was, however, just as likely to. 
arise from her ungracious mode of reception, as | 
from consciousness of having indulged a prying 

curiosity ; and she remained lost in suialenien. 

The entrance of Hannah with the rich old 
fashioned tea-service, which having placed on 
the table, she was hurrying away again, now 
encouraged young Annesley to ask permission 
to visit the bedside of the poor old invalid, be- | 
fore the night became too far advanced to admit. 
of disturbing him. 

** Dorcas is with him night and day. He 
has all the attendance his state requires,” was | 
Lady Annesley’s frigid reply. 

** But as a satisfaction to myself, and, if I. 
may be permitted to say so, tohim. Poor Ni-' 
cholas was always so fond of me!”—pleaded 
Basil. 

** He is past deriving pleasure from the pre- | 
sence even of those who are dearest to him,”’ 
persisted Lady Annesley, ‘* Let me beg you 


rather to ascertain that your things have been 
safely deposited in your room, by the person | 
who accompanied you,—yonder poor girl bein 
scarcely strong enough to supply the place of | 
him we are about to lose.”’ 
Basil accepted the hint. Nothing is more likely | 
fo injure the candour of an ingenuous heart, | 


that painful téte-d-tele, seemed to aggravate her 
still further against him. 

Lady Annesley, as if desirous of promoting 
desultory conversation, adverted to the young 
nephew of the Duke of Rochester, who had 
recently entered his regiment. 

“<T was formerly acquainted with his father, 
and uncle,” said she carelessly. 

«* His father is dead,” observed Basil; “ and 
his uncle were perhaps better in his grave. He 
is in the jaws of perdition,—ruined soul, body, 
and estate; a victim to play, with his fine for- 
tune melting away in the grasp of the Jews.” 

At that moment, an impulse of compunction, 
peculiar to generous hearts, brought before him 
the beneficent conduct of A. O., and the con- 
sciousness of his own obligations ; and without 
reflecting on the singular effects such an out- 
burst must produce on Lady Annesley, who 
had not the slightest clue to the origin of his 
opinions, he suddenly veered round, and began 
expressing his contempt of the existing preju- 


| dices against that contemned class of the com- 


munity; citing every advantageous opinion or 
example ever adduced in favour of the people 
after God’s own heart, from Cumberland and 
Miss Edgeworth, back to the choicest authori- 
ties of the Judaic world. 

A sudden flush overspread the habitually 
pallid face of Lady Annesley. Her spirit 
seemed chafing within her. At last she spake 
with her tongue, 

‘I can readily understand,” said she, with 
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undisguished bitterness, ‘‘ that the follies and 
vices of London, and the companionship into 
which they may have forced you, may have 
done something towards relaxing the principles 
in which you have been reared, and the proud 
instincts of honourable descent. But 1 had not 
expected you would have so soon stooped to this! 
I had not supposed that a few thousands con- 
ceded by these wretched unbelievers, these heirs 
of perdition, gilded over like the molten calf ull 
even Christian kings fall down and worship,— 
would so soon have obliterated in your honest 
heart the prejudice common to all ages—all 
nations,—and consequently respectable even as 
a prejudice.—For my part, I loathe a Jew ;—I 
am proud to declare that I loaihe a Jew!— 
Apart from the crime which stamped them with 
eternal condemnation, I detest their principles, 
I detest their practices. Wherever are Jews, 


there is narrowness of mind,—foulness of body, | 


—baseness of heart. They are a filthy people. 
Even as of old they bought with thirty pieces 


of silver the blood of their Redeemer, would | 


they still chaffer for the heart’s blood of the in- 
nocent! I tell you, Basil, I loathe them! and 
those who induced you to entertain a contrary 
opinion, deceived you as much as they injured 
me !”? 

The eyes of young Annesley were now fixed 


-_ his mother with unqualified amazement. 
s 





| 





so indifferent to the things of this world, to be 
excited by so slight a cause into this violent 
diatribe!—With her aged servitor expiring 
almost within hearing of her uncalled-for voci- 
feration ! 

Basil was awestruck! He could not help 
surmising for a moment, that his beloved mo- 
ther’s reason might be affected by her attend- 
ance on the death-bed of her faithful old do- 
mestic, while weakened by the effects of recent 
indisposition. 

“‘ Believe me, dearest mother,” said he, “I 
never heard you accused of any partiality for 
these maligned people. My inclination in their 
favour is a weakness arising from peculiar cir- 
cumstances of a nature wholly personal.” 

“You have heard it!” cried Lady Annesley, 
unsubdued by his deprecation. ‘ Do not add 
deceit to the audacity of attempting to invade 
the sacredness of my thoughts and feelings. 
You have heard it!””— 

Again, terrified and grieved, young Annesley 
was about to enter upon his own disculpation. 
But as he advanced nearer towards his mother, 
he perceived that, overcome by the violence of 
her emotions, she had thrown herself back in 
her chair, and covered her face with her hands 
to conceal a frantic burst of tears. 

Basil Annesley stood transfixed. It was the 
first time in his life he had ever seen his mother 


e, usually so mild, so serene, so low voiced, | shed a tear. 
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'of central and northern Europe. The Arab 

From the British and Foreign Review. | ¢laimed—and the Hebrew admitted the claim 

Sephardim; or the History of the Jews in, —a common descent through Ishmael from 
Spain and Portugal. By James Finn.| Abraham the “father of the faithful.’ The 
London, 1841. | unitarian creed and simple ritual of Islam of- 
‘fended the prejudices of the Jew much less 

SepHarpiM is the title of an interesting than the Catholic creed and image-worship 
and unpretending volume on the history of | of the medieval church. In his oriental ha- 
the Jews in Spain and Portugal, from their | bits, his Semitic dialect, and in many of the 
first appearance in the Peninsula to their ex- | principles of the Koran, the Mohammedan 
pulsion from it by “the most Catholic so-| accorded with the Hebrew, and from grati- 
vereigns” of Castile and Arragon. It traces | tude or policy the western caliphs were 
their various fortunes under the generally | mostly lenient rulers, and frequently bounti- 
tolerant sway of the Roman empire, their de-| ful patrons of the Sephardim. The physical 
pressed and perilous existence under the | circumstances also of soil, climate and popu- 
Gothic monarchy, their free and prosperous lation in Spain were favourable to the deve- 
condition in the brilliant wra of the Arabs, lopment of the Hebrew character. The 
and their renewed sufferings and final banish-| Keltic and Pheenician elements that in the 
ment when the Peninsula was again brought south of the Peninsula modified the temper 
under one government and one faith. Itex-| and institutions of the Gothic settlers, had 
hibits them under the opposite aspects of no distant affinity with a people whom a 
agriculturists and merchants, as the rulers of | hard destiny alone severed from the East. In 
their own communities, or the ministers of ‘the Moorish capitals Granada, Seville and 
state and finance to their Christian or Moor-| Toledo, the exiles beheld a lively image of 


ish masters ; at one time resuming, under the 
protection of the crescent, their oriental 
splendour and stateliness; at another, under 
the oppression of the cross, as the servants 
of servants, or veiling their ineradicable He- 
braism beneath the strange guise of monks, 
bishops, or inquisitors. It displays their 
singular proficiency in some departments of 
science and literature, and their equally sin- 
gular rejection of other elements of European 
civilization. Recent events have once more 
drawn attention to the Hebrew people -both 
in Europe and Asia, and we shall perhaps lay 
before many of our readers both new and in- 
teresting matter by a brief survey of some 
portions of the annals of the Sephardim. 

The history of modern Europe, indeed, 
during the dark and medieval periods, is in- 





the populous towns which were once spread 
over their native Palestine; and the Mediter- 
ranean, the high-road of their active traffic, 
preserved and renovated their oriental asso- 
ciations, by affording an easy intercourse 
with their brethren in Bagdad and Cairo. 

It is needless to dwell on the opposite pic- 
ture of the trembling and servile Jew of 
northern Europe. Barabbas, Shylock and 
Isaac of York are faithful impersonations of 
the Ashkenazim; nor is there a more re- 
markable contrast in the history of social 
life, than that between the slavish and vindic- 
tive usurer or leech of Frankfort or London 
and his contemporaries at Cordova, Joseph 
Ben Ephraim the treasurer, and Samuel Ben 
Waker the physician of Alonso VIII. It is 


/among the Sephardim, under the Arabian dy- 


complete without occasional notices of a nasty in Spain, that we discover the genuine 
race, which, from its wide dispersion and the , lineaments of the Hebrew exile ; and the con- 
tenacity of its national ties, was for many trast is heightened by the iron age of op- 


ages a principal channel of commercial and | 
diplomatic communication from the Atlantic | 
to the Euphrates. But the historians of mo- 
dern Judaismusually combine the records of 
the Sephardim, or Spanish and Portuguese | 
Jews, with those of the Ashkenazim, or Jews 
of Germany, Britain and Poland. It is ob- 
vious, however, that both in his social rela- 
tions and intellectual character, the Hebrew | 
of Granada in the twelfth, and of Castile in 
the fourteenth century, differed materially 
from his countrymen and contemporaries in 





the half-civilized or wholly barbarous regions 


pression from which he emerged, and to 
which he returned respectively under his 
Gothic and Catholic rulers. 

The author of “ Sephardim” has drawn his 
narrative from a variety of chronicles. His 
“ Notices of Jewish Literature and Rabbinical 
Biography” are mainly taken from the “ Bibli- 
otheca Magna Rabbinica” of Fr. Bartoloccio, 
and the “Dizionario Storico degli Autori 
Ebrei” of De Rossi; and his view of “'Tal- 
mudic Judaism is considerably influenced by 
a recent work called ‘The Old Paths, by 
Dr. M‘Caul.” His work does not aspire to 
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a higher rank than that of a compilation ; but | they were at least permitted to accumulate 
Mr. Finn has not sufficiently apprised his | 


readers of the insecure ground of some of his 


*,* . . | 
authorities, especially of Mariana, to whom | 


he frequently gives, as at p. 66, rather easy 
credence; and his mode of reference is pro- 
vokingly lax and indefinite. Should Se- 
phardim” reach a second edition, we recom- 


mend a careful revision of the notes, an | 


enlargement of the appendix, and a retrench- 
ment of certain exuberancies of diction. 
While however we mark these defects, we 





gladly bear testimony to the candid and en-| 
lightened spirit of the volume before us, and | 


cordially assent to its frequent denunciations 


of the wickedness and impolicy of intole-| 


rance. 

The first settlement of the Jews in the 
Peninsula is involved in doubt, and still more 
obscured by fable. 
with Tartessus—of which the author might 
have derived further evidence from the com- 
mentators on Herodotus—and the well- 
known alliance between the princes of Tyre 
and the great Hebrew monarchs David and 
Solomon, make it probable that the Jews 
visited the shores of the Atlantic as early as 
the ninth century before our era. The le- 
gends however which make the Phenician 
emporia in Spain tributary to Solomon, and 
which placed in Saguntum the tomb of his 
chancellor Adoniram, originated probably in 
the desire of the Spanish Jews to date their 
immigration before the advent of the Messiah. 
and thus imply to their Christian persecutors 
their innocence of his crucifixion. But dis- 
missing, as incapable of historical proof, 
although not altogether void of probability, 
the establishment of the Jews in Spain prior 


The identity of Tarshish | 





to the destruction of Jerusalem, we assume | 


the edict of Antoninus as the first trustworthy 
evidence of their settlement in the “far West.”’ 


The Spanish provinces were long the most | 


peaceful section of the Roman empire, and 


. . ‘ | 
during an interval of nearly three centuries | 


we are ignorant of the fortunes of their He- 
brew population; yet from their known 
habits, wherever peace and protection were 
afforded them, we may infer the general ex- 


Their skill in agriculture, their enterprise in 
commerce, found ample scope and favourable 
circumstances in the plains of Andalucia and 
“the fairy fields of the Minho,” and in the 
numerous ports from Barcelona to the Tagus. 
And if the Spanish Hebrews of the second 


and third centuries attained less splendour | 


under the proconsuls than under the caliphs, 





| 


and enjoy their wealth, and follow and pro- 
mulgate the precepts of their law and the 
doctrines of their Rabbis. 

In the same year, A. D. 324, in which Con- 
stantine the Great summoned ‘the Council of 
Nice to determine the belief of Christendom, 
a council was held at Illiberis—Elvira—in 
Spain, to discuss the religious aflairs of the 
Iberian provinces. ‘The canons of the occi- 
dental bishops are interesting in many histo- 
rical points of view, but for our present 
purpose merely from such of their regulations 
as affected the Jews. They show the com- 
munity against which they were directed to 
have been populous and flourishing, and in 
habits of social intercourse with both their 
Christian and Pagan neighbours. They for- 
bid intermarriage of Catholics with schisma- 
tics and Jews; and, in defiance of the more 
liberal precept of St. Paul, interdict the faith- 
ful, whether lay or clerical, from taking food 


with “the circumcised.’ The 49th canon, 


however, is the moste curious; by it “ land- 
holders are admonished not to suffer the fruits 
which they receive from God to be blessed 
by the Jews ;” and it adds this singular rea- 
son, “lest our benediction be rendered inva- 
lid and unprofitable.’ The Jews seem to 
have been the principal cultivators of the 
soil; and wherever they have been allowed 
to follow their native bent, agriculture, as in 
Palestine, rather than commerce or broker- 
age, has been their favourite occupation. 
The people probably cherished a supersti- 
tious veneration for the rabbinical benedic- 
tion, even as down to a late period of the 
empire the Italian cultivators employed the 
old Oscan forms of blessing and deprecation 
to secure from blight and evil influences the 
springing ear and. the standing crop. Mr. 
Finn has copied one of these rabbinical lita- 
nies, in which a great variety of grain and 
fruits is commended to the divine protection, 
and which shows an elaborate system of 
farming and horticulture. It is uncertain 
how far these unsocial decrees of the Coun- 
cil of Illiberis were acted upon, or whether 


| they originated in general prejudice or indi- 
pansion and prosperity of their communities. | 


vidual bigotry ; but they may be regarded as 
the first steps in the career of persecution, in 
which Spain eventually outstripped the rest 
of Europe. 

In the middle of the fourth century the 
long repose of the Spanish provinces was 
broken by the northern invaders, who under 
various denominations of Suevi, Alani, Van- 


' dals and Wisi-Goths, desolated the Peninsula 
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from the Pyrenees to the Straits. The par- 
ticular sufferings of the Hebrew population | 
are unknown. Yet since no change could 
take place without materially affecting them 
both as traders and agriculturists, they had 
doubtless their full share of a visitation se- | 
cond only to Judza’s ruin, and whose events | 
Procopius declines to record, “ that he may 
not furnish examples of inhumanity to future | 
ages.” 

The Wisi-Goths remained lords of the 
Peninsula, and soon after the establishment 
of their kingdom we find the Jews again nu- 
merous and flourishing. Their superior ci- 
vilization may have won the respect, their 
pliancy under oppression have softened the 
rigour, of their new masters, while the neces- 
sity of repairing their own ravages probably 
recommended to the barbarians a people who 
could most readily restore the fertility of the 
soil, and the trade of the coasts and rivers. | 
And so long as the court of Toledo and the | 
mass of the Spanish Goths adhered to the. 
Arian form of Christianity, the Jews, whose | 
national prejudices were less offensive to the | 
heretics than to the orthodox, found appa- 
rently both protection and favour; but when 
the virulent struggle of the Catholics and 
Arians ended in the triumph of Catholicism 
and the elevation of Recared to the throne, 
the disciples of Moses became the object of 
bitter hostility to the now orthodox court 
and people. From the third to the sixteenth 
Council of Toledo, a series of searching, ac- | 
cumulative, and remorseless edicts completed 
the degradation of the Hebrew exiles, and 
were requited by the aid which, in the eighth 
century, the oppressed afforded the Saracen 
invaders in their rapid overthrow of the Go- 
thic empire and church. 

The 14th and 22nd canons of the third | 
Council of Toledo more especially relate to | 
the Jews. By the latter—with which the Oth 
canon of the nearly contemporary Council 
of Narbonne agreed—they were forbidden | 
“to bear their dead to the grave with psalms | 
or funeral cries, or beatings of the breast ;” | 
and by the former, “ to have Christian wives, 
or conerbines,” that is, “wives of a second- | 
ary grade,” or to purchase Christian slaves | 
for their own use. And it is further memo-_ 
rable for its invasion of the rights, as the law | 








then was, of property. For whereas by his 
own law, which had not been repealed by 
the law of the land, the Jew was bound to 
circumcise his slave as well as his own s0n, | 
the canon enacted that the act of circumcision 
should at once restore the slave to his free- 


‘dom and the church. Yet these, the earliest 
aggressions in Spain upon the emoluments, 
property and family ties of the Jews, were 


less momentous in their results than the fol- 
lowing declarations of the same Council :— 


“ Whosoever despises the creed of the .Vi- 
'cene Council, let him be anathema.” And 
_“ Whosoever is not, aud shall not be content 
with this faith, let him be anathema marana- 
tha unto the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 


Here was a corner-stone laid for the Inqui- 
sition ! 


“ Could the Hebrew Spaniards,” Mr. Finn 
remarks, “ have foreseen, even in a compara- 
tively small degree, to what extent their fel- 
low-men would thereafter work out these 
anathemas with their own hands upon all 
their victims, every Jew between the Pyre- 
nees and the Western Ocean would that day 
have bowed his head with the utterance of 
one long and mournful groan.” 


The effect of these canons was apparent 
about twenty years later; for, at first, they 
do not seem to have come into operation, 
and from a letter of Pope Gregory the great, 
the Jews appear to have purchased a suspen- 
sion of them. But, on the accession of Sise- 
but, various circumstances combined to 
enforce their strict observance. Sisebut, a 
vigorous and ambitious usurper, was in some 
measure indebted to the clergy for his crown, 
and he repaid his obligation by reviving the 
edicts of Recared. Jn the “* Fuero Juzgo” is 
preserved a proclamation of this monarch, 
making it imperative on all Jews to receive 
baptism themselves, and to send their children 
and slaves to be baptized within the space of 
one year from the issue of the decree. Bap- 
tism by a Christian priest of course involved 
the renunciation of the whole Judaic system 


and its peculiar symbols and ceremonies, and 


thus violently subverted the entire social life 
of a people ‘whose most indifferent actions 
bore the impress of its law or its traditions. 
The penalties of non-compliance were scourg- 
ing, exile and confiscation ; and so rigorously 

were they exacted, that 90, 000 Jews are said 
to have been converted, and Sisebut acquired 


the title of “ the most religious prince.” Yet, 


as Mr. Finn justly remarks, historians are 
“insincere in throwing the odium upon the 
king : the transaction was that of the church. 
| For, with all Sisebut’s peremptory violence, 
‘neither the monarch nor his soldiers could 
administer the rite of baptism, and no Gothic 
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king was ever so much of a despot as to en- 
trench upon the offices of the church.” 

No contemporary account exists of this 
compulsory conversion. The number of the 
converts and the terms of the edict may 
therefore justify some suspicions. Yet the 
following passage from the Jewish chroni- 
cle, “ the sceptre of Judah,” although written 
many centuries afterwards, is so curious in 
itself, and so illustrative of the style of He- 
brew annals, that we lay it without apology 
before our readers. 


On the publication of the edict—*“the 
Jews assembled from every city within 
the capital, where, fasting and afflicting them- 
selves, they uttered loud wailings and cries. 
The Christians inquired the meaning of this; 
and when informed, they bade them submit 
to the king’s command..... They answered : 
‘The precept of circumcision is the hinge of 
all our law: he asks but one compliance, but 
we know that he requires the whole ; and it 
is better for us all to die than to omit the 
slightest of our precepts, lest we pluck up 
the hinge of all our religion.’ 

“They then approached the king, and 
showed how he had decreed the death of 
them all; for they would not transgress any 
precept of the law, much less that which is 
the hinge of all. The king replied: ‘Ye 
wretched and foolish people! it is by God’s 
ordinance that ye are groaning in affliction ; 
the realm shall speedily be freed from that 
obstinacy by which ye are hastening your 
own ruin, aiming to usurp and retain by 
force the dominion of this land. I swear, that 
unless ye accept Christ’s baptism, ye will 
drive me to enforce your abandonment of all 
the law of Moses.” The Jews supplicated 
the nobles, presenting gold and silver, that 
they would induce the king to leave them 
their religion, though he should deprive 
them of all their wealth, which he might 
employ in war. The king added: ‘In that 
case I could not uphold my character for 
piety among my fellow-kings. They would 
suppose that I only made this decree as a 
means of extortion from my Jews, and not 
from the urgent necessity of baptism: be- 
sides, I do not constrain these wretches of 
the law to embrace our faith for the sake of 
their riches, so much as from the considera- 
tion that they would do the same to us, were 
they to become our masters.’ 

“Then answered Robert the Wise: ‘O 
King, our master Moses and his minister 
Joshua urged no people to receive the He- 





brew law, but only the seven precepts of 
Noah, which precepts had been delivered by 
Adam the first man. And whenever Joshua 
besieged a city, he first proclaimed thus: 
Whosoever will make peace, let him do so; 
but let him observe the seven precepts of 
Noah: if not, let him quit the city; or if he 
will fight, let him come down and try the 
contest.’ 

“The king rejoined : ‘ Joshua acted as he 
pleased, and so will J. I will select from his 
three conditions that which best suits my 
design ; viz. that instead of the seven pre- 
cepts of Noah which Joshua obtruded on 
the profane heathen, ye shall receive the 
Christian baptism.’ One of the learned Jews 
then said: ‘It is written in our law, that 
Israel formerly despised the great gift of 
God, “ the land flowing with milk and honey,” 
—lI ask, O King, what should be the penalty 
of those who despise the gift of God?’ The 
king replied, ‘That too is wisely stated in 
your law; the loss of what they despise.’ 
The speaker continued: ‘See then, O King 
to what thou hast said. Thou hast offered 
us in baptism a life everlasting: be then the 
penalty for its neglect the loss of that bless- 
ing.” But the king answered, ‘Compulsion 
is unjust in matters concerning the body, and 
that goodly land related to the body ; but in 
things spiritual it is proper, just as a child is 
coerced in its learning.’ ” 


Sisebut however seems to have been dis- 
satisfied with a merely verbal reply to this fair 
alternative of the learned Hebrew’s, for he 
“ instantly commanded all the principal Jews 
to be put in chains, and they passed in dark- 
ness a life more wretched than death. Many 
synagogues in Spain, overborne by cruel per- 
secution, renounced the law of Moses. When 
the king died, and there was freedom to leave 
the country, many sought and found securer 
settlements for their religion, but many 
sought and found not.” 


The Catholic historians are, in general, 
transported with delight at the great piety of 
Sisebut. Mariana, however, questions the 
competency of the king to intermeddle in 
matters of religion and spiritual government, 
and adds pathetically, “ Yet, alas! the self- 
will and obstinacy of princes are very great, 
and frequently are bishops obliged to dissem- 
ble in what they cannot remedy.” 

It is gratifying to find, even in that age of 
fanatical casuistry, one voice raised in behalf 
of common sense, if not of toleration. _ Isi- 
dore of Seville—a name justly endeared to 
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the philologist by his “Origines,” and to the |“ By inspiration of the Most High God, our 
philosopher by his attempts to keep alive, | most excellent and Christian prince, inflamed 
amid the darkness that surrounded him, the | with ardour for the faith, together with the 
waning light of science—protested in his | clergy of his kingdom, has resolved to era- 
“ Chronicle of the Goths” against this royal | dicate to the uttermost the prevarication and 
method of conversion. “Sisebut,” he says, | superstition of the Jews, not suffering the re 
“had ¢a zeal for God, but not according to | sidence of any one in the land who is not # 
knowledge,’ for he forcibly compelled those | Catholic.” ‘ 
whom he should rather have persuaded by 
argument of the faith.” Isidore, indeed, was| In the preamble to this canon, which anti- 
not altogether without his misgivings as to cipated by more than eight centuries the 
the proper mode of dealing with a race so | “most Catholic sovereigns” of Castile and 
refractory as the Jews. His protest was not; Arragon in their famous decree of March 
made in Sisebut’s lifetime; and in one pas- | 1492, it is announced that “the inflexible 
sage he speaks with something like exulta-| perfidy of the Jews comes at length to be 
tion at the success of the edict in winning | subdued by piety and the divine grace ;” and 
sheep for the fold. He was, however, as | in its “Codicil” it is enacted that every king 
Mr. Finn concludes, “ on the whole an esti-| on his accession should swear to execute 
mable character ;” and we do not like him | these laws, and that every sovereign should 
the worse for the following specimen of his | be “ anathema” who neglected this indispen- 
ingenuity as a commentator. On Leviticus; sable part of his royal duty. The eighth 
xi. 3. he observes,— Council is principally memorable for the cu- 
rious address of the Jews to king Reccesu- 
“¢Whatsoever parteth the hoof, and is inth, to which its enactments gave rise. They 
cloven-footed, and cheweth the cud, among | were threatened with inquiry into their opi- 
the beasts, that shall ye eat.” Thus the Jews | nions, usages, lives and conversation; and 
ruminate, indeed, the words of the law, but) they anticipated the royal or ecclesiastical 
part not the hoof, since they do not receive | commissioners by a voluntary resignation of 
two testaments, nor take for bases of faith the | their national customs and law. The only 
Father and the Son: therefore they are un-| indulgence they requested, after consenting 
clean.” to abjure the Passover, the Sabbath and cir- 
cumcision, was exemption from “ swine’s 
Our limits will not allow us to follow Mr. | flesh,” a diet they describe as revolting, and 
Finn through his examination of the acts of |“ impossible to disguise by cookery.” After 
the successive Councils of Toledo from the | such liberal concessions even the bishops of 
4th to the 17th. A brief summary of these | the seventh century appear to have relented, 
accumulative edicts will however illustrate and “ with one consent decreed twelve ca- 
the state of the Spanish Jews from the year; nons” by which the Jews were bound to 
633 to the Mohammedan invasion in 710 A.|“ truly keep and sincerely embrace all the 
D. The influence of Isidore is perhaps to | articles and usages of the Christian religion,” 
be traced in the 57th canon of the fourth | but were licensed to abstain from pork. The 
Council of Toledo. The “holy Synod,” it' submission of the Jews appears to have laid 
says, “has resolved to compel no one here- | asleep for a time the vigilance of the church; 
after to accept our faith,” since “ persons are | for in the interval between the reign of Rec- 
not saved without consent, but willingly, that | cesuinth and the accession of Ervig in 681, 
the attribute.of justice may be kept secure.” | they openly professed their religion, held 
Yet with singular inconsistency the Council | public offices, purchased slaves even of the 
likewise decreed that “those already forced | clergy, and, it is added, were sufficiently 
into Christianity in the time of the most re-| zealous or prosperous to practise a species 
ligious prince Sisebut must be constrained to | of retaliation by making converts to Judaism. 
adhere to the church, lest the name of God |The twelfth and sixteenth Councils, how- 
be blasphemed, and the faith which they have | ever, atoned for any past negligence of the 
assumed be accounted worthless and despi-| spiritual powers. ‘There is indeed some am- 
cable.” The gleam of mercy and reason that | biguity in the terms of their enactments: they 
appeared in the 57th canon was speedily ob-| may apply to all Jews, but seem especially 
scured. The sixth Council of Toledo in-| directed against conformists to the church 
dignantly disclaimed the tolerant spirit of its | Taking for their basis the renunciation of the 
predecessor; it -— that,— Jews themselves in their address to Recce- 
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suinth in 653, the canons of 684 revived all | 
former prohibitions with a mitigated penalty; | 
but the mitigation was not in mercy. The 
preamble complained that the Jews, “ by 
their execrable perfidiousness,” had eluded 
all former laws, and attributed the failure of | 
these statutes to their undistinguishing se- | 
verity in enacting death in all cases. ‘This 
the twelfth Toledan Council pronounced to | 
be “contrary to the Holy Scriptures,” and it’ 
substituted scourging, chains, exile and con- | 
fiscation. But the most remarkable feature | 
of these new enactments was their complete | 
and ingenious intrusion into every circum-| 
stance of the ceremonial and social life of | 
the Jew. The peculiar Jewish festivals were 
abolished: baptism was made imperative on 
all inasters of families, and on every member | 
of their households, whether children or ser- 
vants. The circumcision of a child was 
punished, on a male offender by mutilation, 
on a female by the loss of her nose and the 
seizure of her property. ‘The ordinary pe- 
nalties of stripes, imprisonment, forfeiture of 
property to the lord of the soil, and banish- 
ment, were pronounced upon a long cata- 
logue of Jewish crimes,—upon marriages 
within the sixth degree of relationship, no 
less than upon blaspheming the name of | 
Christ or the Trinity, and rejecting the sacra- 
ment. No Jew could travel from one town | 
or province to another without reporting | 
himself to the bishop or judge of the place. | 
They were forced to eat, drink and commu- 
nicate with Christians, nor could they stir 
without a certificate of good behaviour and a 
passport. And, that no motive for conni- 
vance nor any practicable outlet for trans- 
gressors might be left, it was decreed that 
“the spiritual person who took a bribe to 
relax his vigilance was to be degraded and 
excommunicated, and in certain cases burnt ;” 
and that “the whole office of distinguishing 
Jews belongs to the priests alone.’ Our 
readers will hardly thank us for any further 
detail of these Toledan canons; yet their 
dreary uniformity is somewhat relieved by 
the reflection that their number and repetition 
betray their imperfect execution. The Coun- 
cils might enact, but the people, except in 
seasons of excitement and alarm, would tar- 
dily and reluctantly second, their decrees. 
Wealth, notwithstanding the stringency of 
the penalties, would purchase concealment 
and connivance, and expediency sometimes 
supply the place of humanity. Egica, Er- 
vig’s successor, found it necessary to relax 











the laws so far as to allow baptized Jews the 


full privileges of citizens; and the next mo- 


-narch, Witisa, connived at the return of the 


exiles in such numbers, that a few years af- 


_terwards the Arabs found Granada a “Jewish 
town ;”—“an impossible circumstance,” Mr. 


Finn observes, “if the late canons of Toledo 
had been perseveringly enforced.” 

The people thus oppressed were the de- 
scendants of the Maccabean armies, and the 
countrymen of Josephus. In the sixth cen- 
tury the Jews of Naples were distinguished 
for their obstinate resistance to Belisarius, 
when their national religion was not called 
in question. But the Spanish Jews had lost 
the use, and even the remembrance of arms; 
and in a land abounding with mountain- 
passes, and celebrated in all ages for the 
fierceness and obstinacy of its guerilla wars, 
100,000 men bowed their necks unresistingly 
to the oppressor. Yet if the Jews awaken 
our surprise or contempt at their want of 
valour, their fortitude in suffering and fidelity 
to their law must command our respect. It 
was, at least, as great an act of faith and 
courage to reject baptism, when offered by 
“a barbarian in iron armour accompanied by 
his priests,” as to refuse at the tribunal of a 
Roman proconsul to cast incense upon the 
altar of Jupiter. 

The Toledan councils had exhausted every 
art of persecution, and consummated their 
work by an edict consigning the Jews to 
total slavery, and separating Jewish children 
“of seven years old and upwards” from * all 
residence or association with their parents,” 
when, in the year 710 A. D., the Mohamme- 
dans entered Spain, and speedily proclaimed, 
from Gibraltar to the Pyrenees, “ the tolera- 
tion of all religions.” The share which the 
Jewish converts or exiles took in the rapid 
overthrow of the Gothic monarchy is un- 
known; but the decrees which compelled 
them to renounce their faith or their country 
placed within their reach the opportunity of 
revenge. In every place of their dispersion 
they were essentially an oriental people, and 
readily fraternized with the eastern warriors 
who now swarmed on the opposite shores of 
Africa. The party divisions of the Gothic 
court and nobles, the strength of the Spanish 
cities, especially the sea-ports where the 
Jews as merchants and brokers were numer- 
ous, were accurately reported to the invaders; 
and Roderic Ximenes, a chronicler and arch- 
bishop of the thirteenth century, expressly 
attributes the conquest of Toledo, Granada and 
Cordova to the active hostility or the secret 
treason of their Hebrew population. 
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“Tt was a strange providence,” Mr. Finn Jer and in bulk only exceeded by the learned 
sora a ashaner ne; Soop Bey 
remarks, “ which thus reunited the West with and the labours of associated Christendom. 
the East, after so long a cessation of familiar “Every one,” says the Talmud, “ that is 
intercourse; and to the Jew the deliverance bound to learn is bound also to teach,” and 
was inestimable. He was at once set on an the schools both of the East and West attest, 
equality with his ancient oppressor, having by their innumerable rabbis and volumes, the 
full license to pursue his own occupations, fidelity with which the precept was obeyed. 
with the franchise of the Mediterranean in- The history of the Talmud and the biogra- 
sured to him by the Mohammedan conquests. phy of Hebrew-Spanish literature are treated 
Thus the interchange, through Jewish hands, at some length by Mr. Finn, and to his pages 
of Egyptian and Syrian produce for that of we must refer for many curious anecdotes, 
Spain and Mauritania, became rapidly more and for the singular forms under which the 
extensive than any previous age had witness- Hebrew intellect manifested itself. More im- 
ed. ° 7 ™ portant will it be to mark some of the causes 
“ But, above all, his religion was protected. which hindered Jewish literature from becom- 
The synagogues had their trumpets blown at ing, among other elements of medieval culti- 
the new year; * *** the orallaw wasnolong- vation not less grotesque and fanciful than 
er proscribed ; the children were circumcised _ itself, a constituent of the imaginative or dis- 
with rejoicing; the Sabbaths were sanctified; cursive mind of modern Europe. 
and each household could celebrate its annual. The first, and perhaps the principal cause 
banquet of liberty at the Passover. There of separation between the Hebrew and the 
was, moreover, that high enjoyment which is European mind will be found in the orienta. 
contained in the release from dissembling, genius of the Sephardim. Acute, suggestive 
and from the vicious tendency of self- depre-_ and pliant in whatever related to the practical 
* * * 
ciation. - _ | business of life, the Jews possessed the 
“And, together with iain toleration, stubborn and impenetrable temper of the 
there was within their reach a diffusion of the Asiatics in their intellectual pursuits. Believ- 
elegant arts and literature. Add to these’ ing themselves still subject to a peculiar 
oriental customs, dresses, and dialects, the dispensation, they restricted all knowledge to 
very presence of which must, at all times, the Scriptures, the traditions of the elders 
make a Jew feel doubly that he is a Jew, by | and the decisions of the schools, and rejected 
creating impressions which harmonize with as an alien and impure instrument the empiric 
his own peculiarities, and enhance the effect and discursive spirit which the Greeks had 
of his religion and language. There was, transmitted to the Teutonic races of Europe. 
a wp papers ya. muted soe agen — of cnet 2 was — 
e might feel for the Arab, Inasmuch as both the patriarchal reverence for age, on the idea 
were sons of Abraham; both held to the ofa theocracy or special divine government, 
covenant of circumcision, as from divine pre-and on the preponderance which all orientals 
cept; and both were remarkable fora zealous assign to speculative over ratiocinative stu- 
abhorrence of aught that could infringe on/ dies. It was didactic from father to son, from 
the pure unity of the object of worship. teacher to pupil; and thus partaking of the 
The Moslem proclaimed, ‘'There is no God nature of oral teaching, it was necessarily 
but God,’ and the Hebrew rejoined, ‘ Hear, | conveyed in the form of proverbs, adages and 
O Israel, the Lord our God is. one?” | aphorisms. In consonance with the same 
| ideas, they held that whatever the earlier 
The general features of the Arab dynasty sages had delivered on morals, on mind, or 
in Spain are’well known; we shall therefore | religious worship, was necessarily the best; 
pass over this portion of Mr. Finn’s volume, | | and, to borrow an image from a lively writer, 
and avail ourselves of the interval of protec- | '« their Janus was one-faced,” looking always 
tion and prosperity enjoyed by the Jews with reverted eyes. The sciences in which 
under the Western Caliphates to take a rapid they excelled—grammar, including criticism 
survey of the literature and social condition | | and philology, physics, especially astronomy 
of this singular people at a period when their | and the art of medicine—are those in which 
industrial and intellectual qualities were al-| the human mind is most patient of rule and 
lowed a free and natural development. precedent, and to which, accordingly, nearly 
From a period that almost antedates chro- | every eastern nation has made some pretence. 
nology itself, the Jews had possessed an) But in their nice discrimination of the pro- 
order of learned men and a literature in num- | perties and powers of their own language, the 
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Jews seldom passed into the wider circle of | astrologers and Chaldeans,’ with the tower 
the kindred Semitic dialects ; in their physics | of Nimrod for his observatory.” 

they made no advances beyond the rude and __ It appears from this rapid outline of their 
corrupt system of Ptolemy and the Chaldean intellectual pursuits, that, from the tenth to 
observatories; and in medicine, however | the thirteenth century, the Jews divided with 
skilful in acquiring and applying what was | the Arabs the praise of being the most erudite 
known, they claim no discoveries either in| ‘and cultivated people between the Atlantic 
anatomy or nosology. The Alexandrian and the Euphrates; yet even at the most flou- 
Philo imbibed and reflected the doctrines of | rishing epoch of their mental dev elopment, 
Plato and the later academies so successfully, the causes which ultimately separated the He- 
that his Platonism passed into a proverb. | brew from the European mind are evident. 
But the favourite ethnic author of the West-| Their learning was encyclopedic, not pro- 
ern Jews was Aristotle, whose scientific | | | gressive. They amassed, they methodized, 
formule, when diverted (as they were equal- | they refined the ethical and physical treasures 
ly by the schoolmen,-the Arabs and the’ of the past, but they opened no new fountains 
Jews,) from their original design of method- of intellectual wealth. Their literature was 
izing the conceptions of the intellect, have al- a carefully cherished exotic, their science a 
ways proved formidable impediments to the venerable tradition: their inventive genius 
growth of knowledge and the education of | was enthralled by formal systems, their dis- 
the mind. Yet even Aristotle was read by | cursive activity repressed by religious scru- 
them generally in the version of his Arabian | ples. The ancestral jealousy of “Rabbinism 
commentators ; and so chary were the Jews | was feebly combated by the individual free- 
of directly acknow ledging their obligations dom of a Maimonides or an Abru-Esra, and 
to Gentile philosophy, that the founder of ‘Jewish literature forfeited its birthright of 
the Peripatetics was said to have derived his hope by its blind and bigoted fealty ‘to an- 
wisdom from a high-priest of Jerusalem, or | tiquity. 

even to have been of the family of Koliah| In the following passage Mr. Finn has cor- 
and the tribe of Benjamin. Among a people) rectly delineated the general phenomena of 
whose national life had lost its continuity, ! Hebrew literature, and in it incidentally in- 
and whose exile was marked by “ monotony | cludes one of the causes of its remoteness 
of suffering,” a national historian or an epic | from European sympathies,—the absence of 
poet could not be expected to arise. Lyric! a popular element of sport as the necessary 
poetry they cultivated more successfully, for | correlate or its pervasive earnestness. 

short emotional compositions are the natural 

utterance of an oppressed and scattered race;| “ Hebrew literature has at all times main- 
and although they never attained to the su- tained a rigid gravity, as if the talent of lan- 
blime purity of their original psalmists and | | guage were a donation which involves too 
prophets, the introduction of metrical laws | deep a responsibility in its use to be in any- 
and the example of their Arabian rulers gave | wise trifled with. Most Asiatic rations are 
a new impulse to Hebrew song. In physical | sober in their discourse, but pre-eminently so 
science the Jews came into more immediate | the Jews: they were a serious people when 
contact with the rest of Europe than in any | ‘at home, and their later writers have con- 
other department of their various learning | tantly abstained from topics which do not in 
and literature. They held the principal their opinion lead to happiness here and here- 
chairs in the Mohammedan colleges of Cor-| after. In this we see a wide contrast to the 
dova and Seville, and they taught the geome-| prevalent habits of Christendom. The Jews 
try, the algebra, the logic, and the chemistry | were ever a reading and a writing people, but 








of Spain in the. universities of Oxford and 
Paris, while Christian students from all parts 
of Europe repaired to Andalucia for such in- 
struction.” 

“In astronomy,” Mr. Finn observes, “ they 





were the teachers of the Moors. When the, 


Gaonim left the Euphrates for the Guadalqui- 
vir, or Moses Bar-Maimon removed thence to | 


Cairo, each of these Jews had as bright a fir- | 
mament to survey as had their prophet Da- 


tel in Babylon, where he was ‘master of the 


their books have no enervating tendency. 
Faries, ghosts, genii, and that disregard of 
heavenly providence and suffering virtue 
which forms the staple of modern fiction, are 
all unknown within the pale of the Hebrew 
alphabet. ‘True it is that grievous mistakes 
and follies have found their way into Jewish 
writings, but they were bélieved by their au- 
thors to be serious truth. When they trifled 
with the Bible they were gravely deluded, and 
when they touched upon unearthly contem- 
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plations their objects were burning seraphs 
and ministering angels.” 


The author of “Sephardim” cites several 
examples of the laborious trifling and grave 
delusions of the Rabbis. But as Philo, by 
allegorical interpretations, attempted to re- 
concile the profane science of his own age 
with the Mosaic narrative of the Creation 
and Fall, so the modern Jews affirm that all 
such passages are to be understood figura- 
tively. And when the Jews are peculiarly 
reproached with trifling, it should be remem- 
bered that their poets and rabbis of the mid- 
dle ages were contemporary with the Scotists 
and Thomists, with the pseudo-platonism and 
peripateticism of Christendom. The subtile 
and interminable distinctions of the school- 
men are not less “ grave delusions” than the 
almost parallel “decisions” of the ‘Talmud; 
and volumes, once the text-books of Oxford 
and the Sorbonne, contain “puerilities” as 
strange and pitiable as the legends and con- 
versations of the “ Agadoth.” ‘The essential 
difference between them is, that in the me- 
dieval wra Christianity was commencing its 
mission of civilization, and the strange intel- 
lectual forms which then prevailed were 
merely instruments and preludes to higher 
manifestations of thought and art, and, as in- 
struments, were thrown aside, so soon as 


their task of preparation was accomplished. | 


In Judaism, on the contrary, they were final 
ends, and, self-centred and unproductive, they 
generated an enthusiasm of the most worth- 
less character, inflaming the fancy and ex- 
citing the understanding, at the expense of 
the nobler faculties of reason and imagina- 
tion; and as, at various intervals, a Maimo- 
nides and a Mendelssohn have ineffectually 
endeavoured to snap the yoke of Rabbinism, 
so neither was it the “ profound,” the “ reso- 


the creatures that inhabit the deep. This 
fish measured three hundred leagues, but was 
swallowed up in one mouthful by the levia- 
than.” 

“Bar Juchné is a bird whose extended 
wings invariably occasion total eclipses of 
‘the sun. Once a choice egg fell from her 
‘nest and destroyed three hundred and fifteen 
‘noble cedars and inundated sixty-nine popu- 
lous villages.” 





And this is a specimen of both text and 
/ comment :— 


“There was a frog as large as sixty 
/houses, but it was swallowed up by a ser- 
'pent; this again was devoured by a crow, 
|which flew up with it into a tree.” And 
again, “A piece of iron fell into the sea, and 
| was seven years reaching the bottom. * * * 
This fable of the frog denotes the science of 
| natural history, which celebrates the divine 
workmanship with a loud and sonorous 
voice : the size of sixty houses are the sixty 
parts of nature: the serpent devouring the 
frog is astronomy, on account of its circles, 
&c.: the crow is theology, according to Can- 
ticles i. 5, ‘I am black, but comely. The 
fable of the iron falling into the sea denotes 
the human mind, which resembles iron in its 
capacity for sharpness: the seven years are 
the seven liberal sciences, which the most 
| somte perception cannot sound in a whole 
life.” 








Some parts of the “ Agadoth,” however, 
contain less puerile fictions, and admit of 
worthier comments. 


“ A man saw the sea with such monstrous 
_ billows, as to have intervals of three hundred 
‘miles. One wave,” it immediately follows, 
“raised it voice, and called to its companion, 
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lute”? and the “seraphic” doctors who Hast thou left any thing in the world which 
emancipated the European mind from a simi-| thou hast not overflowed ?, Come and let us 
lar burden, but the municipal institutions, the | destroy it. But it replied, Come and see the 
popular poetry, and the uncontrollable artistic | power of thy Lord, I could not overpass the 
feelings of Christendom which forced their sand one hair’s-breadth; for it is written, 
way through the dense mists of scholasti-| ‘Fear ye*not me, saith the Lord? Will ye 
cism, and, taking for their exponents Savo-| not tremble at my presence, which have 
narola or Luther, Dante or Michel Agnolo,' placed the sand for the bound of the sea, by 
Petrarca or Raflaelle, established the great | a perpetual decree, that it cannot pass it 7?” 


bases of modern civilization. The following Ee atic ee t Cord : 
specimens of rabbinical trifling are taken | it encting. Base bx ee ape ey 


from the “ Agadoth” and the “Sceptre of | 1131, called Rambam from the initials of his 

7 ae at oe ‘names, and Maimonides bythe Christians, 
Judah.” R. Siphré says— ar ag 

| was the greatest ornament of Jewish litera- 

“ Once, when I was in a ship, we saw a ture. Eichhorn assigns him the highest rank 

fish with elegant horns, and upon them this among the Rabbis, and Scaliger says of him, 


inscription, ‘I am a very small specimen of |“ Primus fuit inter Hebreos qui nugari de- 
11* 
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sit.’ He was well versed, and wrote with envy of the Mohammedan learned, and a law- 
equal facility in Hebrew, Chaldee, Greek and yer from Spain accused him as a relapsed 
Arabic, and his writings, of which a list will convert from Islamism. ‘The king however 
be found in “ Sephardim,” embrace a singular defended his favourite “ on the ground thata 
variety of subjects. His admirers, especially forced religion is no religion: and such was 
among the later and more enlightened Jews, the reverence in which he was held even by 
proclaimed him a second Moses; and some those who accounted him an infidel, that the 
of the best productions of modern Hebrew Mohammedans fasted and bewailed his loss, 
scholars are comments upon the works of and in large crowds accompanied his bier 
Bar-Maimon. Different portions of his writ- for two days on its progress to the Holy 
ings have been translated by our own He- Land. 

braists, Pococke, Prideaux and Clavering,) The creed which Moses Bar-Maimon drew 
and he is the object of Selden’s unreserved up for his countrymen, purified from the 
eulogy. The year of his death was long gross and burdensome articles of Rabbinism, 
called by the Jews “lamentum lamentabile % is the work of a lofty and pious, yet calm 
yet, while he lived, he was exposed to fre- and rational mind. It will be found in the 
quent persecution, and he was buried among volume before us as the appropriate conclu- 
strangers at ‘Tiberias, or, according to ano- | sion to the chapters on the middle-age lite- 
ther account, at Hebron. The cause of his! rature of the Sephardim. The writings 
quitting Spain is said however, by Abulfara- | however by which he has principally and 
gio and D’Herbelot, to have been an edict of permanently reformed their systems of in- 
the Almohad monarch Abdulmumen, con-! struction and belief, and which consequently 
straining all the Jews and Christians within | drew upon him the severest censure and in- 
his realm to embrace Mohammedism. Mai-. dignation, are the “ Moreh Nebuchim,” or 
monides with the rest conformed externally, | Guide of the Perplexed, and the “ Jad-ha- 
until he had disposed of his property and; hhazakah,” the Mighty Hand,—a complete 
found means of flying to the court of Egypt. ip Pandect of Judaic civil and common law. 
At Cairo, under the protection of his friend, The former of these has alone obtained an 
the Cadi Al-Phadel, he renounced Islamism,| European reputation. “Its doctrines,” says 
and opened a school for philosophy and} Mr. Finn, “threw all the synagogues into 
Jewish law. The various employments of | consternation and division. Such an expur- 
Maimonides illustrate the enterprising and) gation of Judaism from the legends of the 
intellectual character of a Jewish exile. He} Talmud, and such an effort to induce his 
applied himself sedulously to the study of | | countrymen to use the common sense of 
medicine, and at the same time maintained) general mankind in connexion with revealed 
himself by the merchandise of jewels. When truth, could not fail to arouse the bigotry of 
his patron became sovereign of Egypt, Mai-| the old school of the Rabbinists.” At Mont- 
monides was made court-physician, with an| pellier it was burnt in the market-place ; all 
annual stipend. His reputation and busy life| who should read it were excommunicated, 
are thus described by himself in a letter to|and an immediate anathema was levelled at 
his friend the Rabbi Samuel Aben Tibbon :—} its author. In Narbonne however, and in 
the French synagogues, the “ Moreh” found 
zealous supporters. ‘The sentence of excom- 
munication was retaliated, and after a schism 
of many years the authority of Bar-Maimon 
was generally acknowledged by the Sephar- 
dim. “The reformation thus extended,” 
Mr. Finn concludes, “ by Moses Bar-Maimon 
is practically felt to the present day. Ano- 
ther such stride would emancipate the people 
from most of the rabbinical shackles, by 
which free investigation is impeded or pu- 
nished.” 

Our limits will not permit us to enter upon 
another interesting portion of the annals of 
the Sephardim,—the extensive travels of the 
Jews in the middle ages, for which their ac- 
The elevation of Maimonides excited the, tive commerce and national affinities in all 
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“] live in Egypt, at the distance of nearly 
two sabbath-days’ journey from Al-Cairo, 
where the king resides. On him the duties 
of my appointment demand regular attend- 
ance every morning. If there be nothing 
required at court, I return home towards 
noon, and almost famished for want of food. 
I find the approaches to my house thronged | 
with both Jews and Gentiles, men of all 
ranks, impatiently waiting my arrival. As 
soon as | have taken some refreshment | 
examine my patients, until 1 become so over- 
powered with the fatigue of speaking and 
prescribing, that my speech almest fails me 
before I conclude.” 
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places of their dispersion afforded them un- | 
usual facilities. ‘The name of Benjamin of | 
Tudela is however in some degree European; | 
and his “Itinerary,” although in ill repute 
for the ignorance or carelessness of the au- 
thor whenever he writes of the Gentiles, is 
singularly graphic and full on all points re- 
lating to the numbers, condition and customs 
of his own nation. ‘The Itinerary” indeed, 
as a whole, is not more fabuious than the 
narratives of Sir John Maundeville, Rubru- 
quis, or even Marco Paolo. In it,as in them, 
many objects familiar to the modern traveller 
are related with the infantine wonder of in- 
experience, and many are purposely disguised 
or symbolized to elude the gaze of a semi- 
barbarous and bigoted age. Rabbi Benja- | 
min’s greatest defect is perhaps his national | 
vanity. ‘The further he advances from home 
the more wonderful are his reports of the 
numbers, the wealth and the dignity of the 
Jews. And these considerations have in- 
duced his Latin, French and English transla- 
tors to believe that he never quitted Spain, 
but compiled all the travellers’ tales he could 
meet with concerning other lands. “ But,” 
as Mr. Finn remarks, “ the ¢ Itinerary’ would 
probably have met with a kinder reception, 
even as a piece of curiosity, had not the re- 
lation of the state and glory of the Prince of 
the Captivity at Bagdad provoked the church 
to condemn it;” for all who have examined 
the book are willing to acknowledge, that 
many incidental allusions to ancient man- 
ners, and glimpses of true history, may be 
collected from it, though not forming the au- 
thor’s chief subject. 

Rabbi Benjamin’s account, in Mr. Finn’s 
pages, of the Prince of the Captivity is too 
long for extraction, and does not immediate- 
ly relate to the Sephardim. The following 
specimens however may convey some idea 
of the worth and character of the “ Itinerary.” 


“The mighty Rome, which is the metro- 
polis of the Edomites. About 200 Jews 
reside in this city, honourable men, who pay 
tribute to no power whatever. Several are 
in the service of Pope Alexander, who is a 
very great prince, and chief of the Edomitish 
religion. Here are to be met some very wise 
men, the principal of whom are, the great R. 
Daniel and R. Jehiel the Pope’s minister, a 
handsome young man, wise and prudent, fre- 
quenting the palace as first steward, or mana- 
ger of the pope’s affairs. There is to be seen 











without Rome the palace of Titus, who was 
rejected by 300 senators for his disobedience, 


having spent three years more in the siege 
of Jerusalem than they had decreed for that 
purpose.” 


The last sentence shows that Benjamin 
was no reader of Josephus; and the account 
he gives of the favour which his countrymen 
enjoyed with the Pope corresponds with a 
shrewd observation of Fuller’s :— 


“They (the Jews) are thick in the Pope’s 
dominions, where they are kept as testimo- 
nies of the truth of the Scriptures, and foyl 
to Christianitie, but chiefly in pretense to 
convert them. But his Holinesse his con- 
verting facultie worketh the sirongest at the 
greatest distance; for the Indians he turneth 
to his religion, and these Jews he converteth 
to his profit.” 


The synagogues at Paris he cannot sufli- 
ciently commend :— 


“ Here are such disciples of wisdom as are 
nowhere else to be met with throughout the 
world, who give themselves up to the study 
of the law both day and night. They are 
hospitable to strangers, and behave as bre- 
thren to all their kindred and people.” 


Germany does not greatly attract him :— 


“This country is full of hills and moun- 
tains, in which all the Jewish congregations 
dwell towards the great river Rhine.” 


The rabbi’s notice of Jerusalem is curious 
and characteristic: 


“ Here is, moreover, that great high place 
called the sepulchre of the MAN, which is 
visited by all who are bound to do so.” 


Passing over Mr. Finn’s enumeration of 
the Jewish astronomers and physicians, who 
in the middle ages made the Spanish univer- 
sities among the most celebrated in Europe, 
and attracted to their lecture-rooms crowds 
of both Gentile and Hebrew students, we 
must now return to the political history of 
the Sephggdim. ‘The circumstances of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries were gene- 
rally favourable to the Jews. The Moham- 
medan dominion was on the wane, but the 
Christian rulers were not sufficiently esta- 
blished in the peninsula to listen obediently 
to the suggestions of ecclesiastical jealousy, 
and the Sephardim were serviceable to the 
state as ministers of finance, and from the 
vigour they imparted to foreign and domes- 
tic trade. The possession of Syria by the 
Turks and the Norman pirates in the Medi- 
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terranean had indeed seriously affected their 
distant commerce; while at home they were 
shackled by the restrictions of the Cortes,— 
who had made as little advance in the science 
of free-trade as the legislators of our own 
days,—by the increasing corporate privileges 
of the towns, and perhaps by the general 
progress and pressure of Christian civiliza- 
tion. Nevertheless the Sephardim enjoyed 
great privileges, and some peculiar to them- 
selves : as ministers of finance, the currency 
was regulated and the rate of exchange in 
some measure determined by them. Although 
again thrown upon the resource of money- 
lending, usury was less dishonourable in 
Spain than elsewhere, and interest was fixed 
and recoverable by law. 
bankers, but Mr. Finn is mistaken in his sup- 
position that they invented bills of exchange: 
these had long before been employed by the 
Carthaginians, and transmitted by them to 
the Greek brokers of the empire. The evi- 
dence of the Sephardim was received in courts 
of law: they were themselves exempt from 
imprisonment for debt, and held considerable 
landed property,—at one time, it is said, te 
the amount of a third of the Peninsula; and 
in the principal cities they exercised their 
own judicature, both in civil and criminal 
causes. 

Still, in these centuries, and especially in 
the latter, Spain began to develope those pe- 
culiar social features, which were matured 
under the Austrian dynasty, and have left, in 
the principle of rigidly exclusive bigotry, an 
indelible impress on her national character. 
Three religions, whose mutual hostility was 
cherished rather than repressed by their 
casual affinities, struggled through many cen- 
turies within her bosom; and the various 
elements of her population,—the fierce and 
susceptible Saracen, the grave and inflexible 
Goth, the alternately proud and passive Se- 
phardim,—gave new intensity to her religi- 
ous contests. As the Christian kingdoms 
gradually absorbed the Moorish provinces, 
the Moors themselves resumed much of their 
earlier fanaticism ; and the Jews, who as sub- 
jects to both, might respectively betray their 
immediate rulers, were by both regarded with 
increasing jealousy and alarm. The Cru- 
sades, familiarizing the European mind with 
the idea of military apostleship against inf- 
dels, though directed primarily against Is- 
lamism, could not fail to re-act unfavourably 
on Judaism; and both the Ashkenazim and 
Sephardim felt the presence of the “red- 
cross” armies without the power of retalia- 


They were general | 
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ting, like their Eastern brethren, the evils 
they endured. The terrible cry of “ Hep,” 
the signal for the massacre of the Jews— 
supposed to be an abbreviation of “ Hieroso- 
lyma est perdita”—was raised in the Spanish 
cities as well as on the banks of the Rhine. 
In February, 1218, the Crusaders of the West, 
an immense host, were encamped in the royal 
parks on the banks of the Tagus. 


“Conceiving that the first-fruits of their 


‘valour would be an acceptable offering to 


heaven, if waged upon the unarmed Jews, 
they proceeded most religiously to plunder 
that race of infidels. ‘There was no massa- 
cre, for the nobles of Castile armed them- 
selves to defend the synagogues; but the 
terror inspired in the victims was so great, as 
to cause the emigration of immense num- 
bers.” 

In the former half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, says Mr. Finn, “a rabble crusade was 
preached among the shepherds in the South 
of France, by one Roar, likewise a shepherd, 
who gave out that he had received revelations 
from a dove, which changed itself into a 
beautiful virgin, charging him to extirpate 
the infidels, and, for a token, wrote the terms 
of his commission, or, as some said, the form 
of a cross, upon hisarm. ‘Thousands flocked 
to the novel champion, and proposed to 
march immediately on Granada. One how- 
ever, more prudent than the rest, represented 
the difficulty of overcoming well-trained and 
well-armed warriors, or walled towns, with 
an undisciplined multitude in want of arms; 
and was of opinion the commission would 
at first be sufficiently obeyed by assaulting 
the Jews. His advice was adopted ; and after 
a massacre of 120 synagogues in Languedoc, 
despite the royal proclamation, the arming of 
the barons, and the pope’s excommunication, 
they crossed the Pyrenees into Arragon, but 
were repulsed by the king just in time to 
rescue the city of Huesca. They marched 
into Navarre, entered Pamplona ; but at Mon- 
real, three leagues distant, were driven back 
by the Jews themselves.” 


The temporal powers on both these occa- 
sions maintained the laws, the rights of hu- 
manity and the public peace. But with the 
progress of Catholicism in the Peninsula, the 
spiritual powers asserted their privilege of 
enforcing orthodoxy, and the edicts and tem- 
per of the Toledan Councils revived. Bigo- 
try was so congenial to the Spanish character, 
that Lope de Vega expressed the general 
feeling when he gave his poetical ap- 
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plause to the enactments of the Gothic |have rarely been checked by the national 
synods : government.” 


“ Vedando el concilio Toledano 
Tomar el cetro al Rey sin que primero 
Limpiase el verdadero 
Trigo con propria mano, 
De la cizana vil que le suprime 
La Santa Ley en la corona imprime.” 


In 1335 the council of Salamanca confirm- 
ed and extended the principle of the “ Badge,” 
by ordaining that “ henceforward the Jews 
of every town be enclosed within an appoint- 
ed quarter called the Jewry.” At the same 
And unfortunately for the Jews, “the in-| time it, perhaps providentially, directed that 
fluence of the clergy with the rabble at com- | Jews should be inhibited from practising 
mand was set entirely and perseveringly | among Christians as physicians, “ since their 
against them.” At the beginning of the; wickedness was such, that, under the pretext 
thirteenth century the Hebrew colony in| of surgery and medicine, they craftily in- 
Toledo alone was 12,000 strong, and their | sinuated themselves, and did injury to faith- 
wealth and intelligence were in proportion | ful people.” Penal edicts and tumultuary 
to the protection they had long enjoyed.) violence, however, were not the only re- 
Roderick, the archbishop of the city, was sources of the clergy in their domestic war 
eminent for his popularity as a preacher and | with the infidels. ‘The populace were kept in 
for his intrigues as a statesman. An indefa-_ _a ferment by the untiring propagation of false- 
tigable agitator for the Crusades, his frequent , hood to the detriment of the Jewish charac- 
harangues were so many invectives against| ter. The Sephardim, it was asserted, by 
the Moors and the Jews, till, on one occa-| their ingenuity in mechanical trades, were 
sion, heading his flock, he rushed into the | robbing the true church of their livelihood, 
synagogues, routed the congregations, and| and by their numbers and consumption of 
pursued them to their houses for plunder.| food enhanced its price to the injury of 
Since the time of Sisebut, indeed, papal au-| Christians. Monstrous fictions of diaboli- 
thority and the general sentiment had dis-| cal malice and cruelty were circulated among 
countenanced compulsory baptism; but be-| all classes of society, and the more deep be- 
sides the license assumed by bishops and | came the rancour of both narrator and hearer. 
friars to pillage and murder recusants, civil | lA huge controversial book, entitled the “ For- 
restrictions and penalties were again multi tress of the Faith,” in the fifteenth century, 
plied. The laws affecting the marriage, pro- | teems with narrations, which, like similar 
perty and peculiar customs of the Sephardim | stories propagated in northern and central 
were gradually revived, and the “Siete Par-| Europe against the Ashkenazim, were calcu- 
tidas” of Alonzo X., passed between the | lated to excite horror and dread of the Jews 
years 1250 and 1280, added new circum- | The “ Prioresse’s Tale” in Chaucer, the bal- 
stances of degradation. By the eleventh law | lads of “Sir Hew of Lincoln,” and the “ Jew of 
of the sixth “ Partida,” it was enacted that | Malta,” and Shakspeare’s “Merchant of Ve- 
“every Jewish man and woman shall wear | nice,” find their counterparts in the “ Fortress 
some certain mark of distinction on the head, | of the Faith.” For a few years before and 
such as shall manifestly designate the differ- | after1400 A.D. a pestilence raged throughout 
ent people ; and for every appearance in pub- | Europe, so fearful in its phenomena and ef- 
lic without it, the offender shall be fined | fects as to be commonly denominated «the 
ten maravedis of gold, and, in default of pay-| black death.” During the general panic a 
ment, shall receive one hundred lashes.” notion was rapidly propagated, that the mor- 
tality was caused by the Jews poisoning the 

In the middle ages Crusaders and Templars | springs and fountains. Some averred that 
were known by their coloured crosses, as the | they had beheld the Jews by moonlight mutter- 
monks and nuns by their peculiar habits: ing incantations, and casting deleterious drugs 
into the rivers and running streams. 'Thou- 

“Still”? Mr. Finn adds, “to affix a mark | sands of lives were sacrificed to this rumour 
upon any class of men already hated, was to in Catalonia alone. The customary profa- 
expose them to certain destruction in a coun- nation of the eucharistical elements by the 
try like Spain, where the practice of private Jews, their sanguinary passovers celebrated 
revenge has always been common, where with the blood of Christian children, their 
the proclamations ‘of kings are obeyed but at | mockery of the most awful event of Christian 
a short distance from their own immediate | history, are fables too well known to require 
superintendence, and where popular outrages notice, and were a repetition of the calumnies 
R 
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with which, centuries earlier, the various 


sects of Christendom had assailed one ano-_ 


ther, and which were orginally invented by 


the pagan hierarchy and populace. We. 


shall pass over this chapter of Mr. Finn’s | 
volume, because such accusations were not 
peculiar to the Spanish church. The Ash-| 
kenazim suffered equally with the Sephardim | 
from the inflamed imaginations of the multi- | 
tude and the active malevolence of the eccle- 
siastical orders. The following anecdotes | 
are however sufficiently curious to extract, 
since they tend to show that the government | 
was sometimes uninfected by the phrensy | 
that possessed its subjects in church and state. 


“In the reign of one of the Alonzos, the 
crowd assembled with a complaint to the 
king, that they had discovered a dead Chris- 
tian in a Jew’s house, who had doubtless 
killed him for the sake of his blood to drink. 
But at length the king got them to ac- 
knowledge that they had placed the corpse 
there in order to raise an insurrection which 
might take vengeance for the death of Christ.” 

“In the time of good king Alonzo the 
Great, some men reported that they had seen 
a Christian enter a Jew’s house on the first 
day of Passover, and presently afterwards 
heard a cry for help. The magistrates sent 
to examine the place, but found no Christian 
there; they therefore blamed the people for 
bringing such idle tales before them. Appeal 
was made to the king; he summoned the ac- 
cused Jew, who denied all knowledge of the 
circumstance, and Alonzo was of opinion that 
the accusers were morally guilty of the mur- 
der, if there were any, for not having gone im- 
mediately to the rescue. The next day they 
returned with witnesses to swear to the alle- 
gations; so the king resolved to investigate 
it thoroughly. The Jew’s name and resi- | 


dence were written down. The Christian’s | 


name was given as Pedro Guzman, and his | 


‘only the floor was wet with blood. Then 
it was thought proper to apply the torture. 
The accused, after enduring great suffering, 
confessed that he had killed the man, and 
thrown him into the river. He was sen-_ 
‘tenced to be burnt alive; but just as the 
warrant was being read over, the aforesaid 
bishop chanced to enter, and he inquired 
into the business. But so far from Guzman 
having been killed on the first day of Passover, 
he had seen him alive yesterday in a suburb- 
an village. A party was sent to bring him 
forward, including one Jew, lest the others 
of the party should induce Guzman to ab- 
'scond ; and the man was produced alive. 
|The king was surprised that the Jew should 
have criminated himself, so as to incur the 
penalty of death; but the latter declared that 
he had done so that an end might be made 
‘to the tortures, by which he was treated 
worse than a murderer.” 


Does not this story, coupled with the late 
frightful scenes at Damascus, lead one to ex- 
claim, Verily there is nothing new under the 
sun ! 

The remaining pages of Mr. Finn’s work 
will probably appear to our readers, should 
we have induced them to peruse it, the most 
interesting portion of the volume. They 
contain the history of the Sephardim in the 
reigns of Ferdinand and Isabella, when the 
Catholics, flushed with repeated triumphs 
over the Moors, and aided by the Inquisition, 
summed up the oppressions of centuries by 
the expulsion of the Jews from the Peninsula. 
But this period is fully and ably treated in 
other works of general access, and especially 
in Mr. Prescott’s excellent history of those 
sovereigns. Our object in the foregoing 
| pages has been rather to collect and illustrate 
the less known portions of the annals of the 
Sephardim as an instructive and not uninterest- 
‘ing department of medieval history. It 





features were described : the wife of the de- | would be superfluous to insist upon the pic- 
ceased was Beatrice, a servant to a certain | ture of intolerance it presents, or upon the 
bishop. When sent for she deposed that her lesson to be derived from it; and we may 
husband was from home, having gone to take leave of Mr. Finn with the remark, that 
make some inquiries of a Jew. The others to her two completory acts of bigotry—the 
declared that they had met her husband at expulsion of the Sephardim, and subsequently 
that Jew’s door, and being acquainted with of the Moors—Spain is in no small degree 
him, they had conversed with him; but the indebted for the present decay of her inland 
Jew coming home, took him into an inner trade, her industrial population, and for her 
room, and they presently heard his screams “general inferiority to the rest of Europe in 
for help; that they leaped in at the window, | the arts and enterprise that supply the sinews 
but found not their friend in the house, of war and the blessings of peace. 
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From Ainsworth’s Magazine. 


THE COQUETTE’S WEEK. 


Sunday.—A very tiresome day to get 
through. Went to hear the fashionable 
preacher at St. »s, just to shew the new 
bonnet Maradan sent me home yesterday for 
the Zoological Garden. The preacher is 
really very good-looking. Unluckily, his 
eye caught mine in the midst of the sermon, 
and the poor man was quite upset; I even 
think his voice trembled slightly. I dare say 
he inquired who I was the moment service 
was over. It is very unfortunate, that wher- 
ever I go, and whichever way I look, I am 
sure of causing mischief. .... Very delightful 
though, to increase the number of one’s con- 
quests. I shouldn’t like to marry a parson, 
and be expected to wear nothing but slate- 
coloured silks. Horrid!.... If a bishopric 
were in view, it might be worth considera- 
tion. All the women began to whisper the 
moment I entered the church; my new bon- 
net set them on fire with envy and admira- 
tion. Two very soldier-like young men in 
the nearest pew could not attend to the ser- 
mon for looking at me: they were evidently 
struck by my profile, which is seen to ad- 
vantage in that bonnet. I had a great mind 
to pull the veil down, in order to vex them, 
but refrained for fear of causing a scene. I 
hate making a scene, and being conspicuous. 
A sandy-whiskered man, with a militaried 
coat, seemed to have a mind to follow us 
home. Saw him speak to our footman. What 
insolence! Desired John to tell me what 
he had said ; found he was asking the way to 
Oxford Street. 1 must give up church, if all 
this goes on. 

Drove to the Zoological Garden, with 
Colonel A , his wife, and his brother. 
The A s,.being newly married, like to 
walk together; so young A fell to my 
share. It is a bad speculation for Mrs. 
A to be seen so near me; I can’t think 
why she’s so friendly, considering how her 
complexion looks beside of mine. Young 
A is very stupid. I believe the poor 
fellow is over head and ears in love with me; 
but it won’t do. He is too shy ever to have 
said a word, or even given a look, to imply 
it; but I can always guess at these sort of 
things. I was more admired here than even 
at church; the crowd followed whichever 
way I went. That blockhead A said it 
was all to look at the giraffe. Quere—is this 
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from dépit amoureux, or downright stupidity ? 
It is quite certain that I am the belle of the 
season—the cynosure of all eyes. Saw 
Theodore in the distance: he looked very 
sad and woe-begone. I suppose he wanted 
to watch me from afar. I pretended not to 
see him, and dealt my smiles and bows right 
and left, without ever taking the least notice 
of him. He will call this coquetry, I dare 
say; but I am resolved to cure him of his 
jealous fits, before I let him hope to obtain 
my hand. Persuaded the A s to leave 
sooner than we had meant, on pretence of 
being tired, in order to provoke Theodore. 
Many of those who couldn’t get to see me 
must have been greatly disappointed. Dined 
out. The stout gentleman opposite me 
could not eat a mouthful. Quite struck by 
my beauty. He affected to have a swelled 
face—the excuse might do with others—but 
I knew better. 

Monday.—The anniversary of the day I 
left off mourning for my late husband. Poor 
soul! I felt quite low-spirited, thinking about 
him. Drove out shopping, to get rid of my 
thoughts. Widow’s mourning is dreadfully 
unbecoming, though I stood it better than 
most people. Captain S—— said I was the 
prettiest widow he ever saw. I wonder why 
he did not propose? If I lose a second 
husband, I positively will not wear a cap— 
hair @ la chinoise might do instead. Went 
to the jeweller’s: he showed me a beautiful 
diamond necklace he has just completed. 
My dear departed gave me nothing but ca- 
meos. I must manage better next time. 
The rich banker M could certainly buy 
the set if I accepted him; but he has such a 
red nose! All those moneyed men are such 
frights!' As I was purchasing a pair of ear- 
rings, a gentleman came into the shop about 
a chain. I could see that he was very much 
struck by my appearance, though I scarcely 
turned my head to look at him. He was 
extremely good-looking, and dressed in the 
most fashionable manner. I was wondering 
who he could be, when I perceived that he 
was tormented by a similar curiosity with 
regard to myself, and took the opportunity 
of my crossing to the opposite counter, to 
inquire of the jeweller, in a low voice, “ who 
that beautiful woman was?” I gave him 
time to ask several questions, and being de- 
termined to outstay him, I pulled about a 
quantity of trinkets, and pretended to see 
nothing that pleased me. He evidently pro- 
longed his purchase as long as propriety ad- 
mitted, and went away with seeming reluct- 
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ance. I perceived he spoke to my footman, 
who was standing at the door. 

“Do you know that gentleman ?” said J, 
with great indifference, to the jeweller. 

“ Here is his card, madam. It’s an Irish 
baronet, whom I never saw before, Sir Hono- 
rious O’Bryan.” 

The name was not new to me; my uncle 
the major, who lives in Dublin, has often 
mentioned him. I wished that I had known 
it sooner, and spoken to him; but I said 


nothing, and left the shop. Really Sir Ho- 


norius is very handsome. Felt afraid to 
question John, after yesterday’s mistake, but 
at last curiosity got the better of my scruples, 
and I said, half angrily, “ What was that gen- 
tleman saying to you?” 

“ Please, ma’am,” said John, grinning, “ he 
says as how he comes from Major Ashton’s, 
and wanted to know your direction to call 
with a message, ma’am.” 

“You are not very clear, John,” said 1; 
“it’s no doubt all a blunder.” 

“ May be, ma’am,” said John, shutting the 
carriage door. 

“ But I hope not,” thought I, “for this is 
a conquest worth attempting.” 

In the evening went to Mrs. Sprightly’s 
quadrille party. Dressed myself in blue, be- 
cause Theodore hates that colour, and I was 
determined to shew him how well I look in 
it. To my great disappointment, he was not 
there. On inquiring for him of Mrs. Spright- 
ly, she said she thought he must be in love, 
as he had lately grown quite unfit for 
society. 

Danced in every quadrille—three times 
with Frank. Half my partners were in love 
before the evening concluded. 

Quere—can Theodore be unfaithful after 
all? I think I must be a little more gracious 
next time. 

Tuesday.—Dear delightful Sir Honorius 
called to pay me a morning visit. He found 
me en negligé; but some think I look best 
so, and if I am to judge by the compliments 
he paid me, he seems likely to be of the 
same opinion. He brought me a letter from 
the major—not a very long one, as usual, 
but full of recommendations of his friend, to 
whom Hector and Achilles were mere school- 
boys, he says, in pointof valour. As for his 
personal qualifications, he disdains to men- 
tion them, but leaves it to my discernment 
to find out how handsome he is. To be 
sure he speaks with a strong brogue, but that 
I don’t much mind. I shewed him my por- 


trait by Chalon, which he pronounced “a 


{ 





jewel of a picthur;” and I told him that I 
was sitting to another painter, in which I 
should be represented in a Polish costume 
which I had worn at the last fancy ball. I 
observed to him, by the way, that I never al- 
lowed any of my male friends to be present 
in the artist’s studio ; whereupon he instantly 
said he hoped that did not extend to himself; 
and on my asking him why, with a very va- 
cant and innocent look, he answered that he 
wished to be considered something more 
than a friend. This was very pointed for a 
first visit. I never saw a man come to so 
quickly. I replied, that I would not tell him 
that the artist lived in B Street, for fear 
he should put his threats into execution, 
Then he laughed a great deal, and said I was 
a charming “crathur;” and when he took 
his leave, (fearful he should forget it,) I 
called after him—“I give you leave to try 
any number but twenty-three, but mind I 
forbid you that.” 

In the evening I went to the opera with a 
party of friends, to hear il divino Rubini. 
Our box was next to the stage. It was al- 
lowed on all hands, that never had i/ divino 
sung with such overpowering torrents of pas- 
sionate earnestness. The secret of it was 
known only to myself. I breathed it not, 
nor would I for the world cause the Signora 
Rubini the least uneasy feeling of jealousy ; 
but he saw me, and the emotion he felt was 
at once discernible in the tremor of his voice 
It was not to Grisi, who stood by him, but 
to me alone, that he addressed those melodi- 
ous outpourings, that came gushing forth 
like the full swell of an Eolian harp, then 
melted away into a sort of ecstatic whisper. 
I felt my cheeks glow beneath his ardent 
gaze; it seemed as if the eyes of the whole 
house were directed towards me. Mrs. 
D s who sat next me, asked me if I didn’t 
enjoy the opera? I replied, with some em- 
barrassment, that I pitied poor Rubini very 
much. Whereupon her brother, who sat 
behind me, laughed, and said he thought 
him, on the contrary, one of the luckiest of 
fortune’s children; “and,” said he, “ to paro- 
dy a great man’s saying, I may add, that if I 
were not myself I would be Rubini.” 

I bowed to acknowledge what I took as a 
compliment, and again turned my attention 
towards the stage. Grisi, I thought, looked 
daggers at me, whether for diverting the at- 
tention of the audience, or for absorbing her 
stage lover’s admiration, I cannot decide. I 
had been too much excited by the opera to 








Stay out the whole of the ballet, so I begged 
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Frederick (Mrs. D ’s brother) to hand | 
me to my Carriage. 

“It is too bad of you to go away,” replied | 
Frederick, “when the Persian princes have 
been trying to catch a glimpse of your face | 
for the last half-hour.” | 

“] think they are looking at Queen Ade-_ 
laide,” said Mrs. D , “and hoping for a) 
bow of recognition.” 





“ Nonsense!” said Frederick, who I thought | 


gave his sister some sort of a sign; “do you 
think that I can’t see which way they are 
looking? This is not the first time they 
have spied out a certain houri visible two 
nights in the week, even when the weather 
is not fair.” 

“Tt is time for me to retire,” said J, rising; 
“TI do not wish to occasion any more mis- 
chief;” and without listening to any thing 
further, | had the door of the box opened, 
and Frederick was obliged to give me his arm 
to escort me down stairs, saying, in a banter- 
ing tone, “ Have you done so much already ?” 
J did not choose to enter into any explana- 
tion, and therefore left him to imagine what 
he pleased. J drove home, and retired to 
bed, in order to keep my good jooks unim- 
paired by any further fatigue, against sitting 
for my picture to-morrow. 

Wednesday.—Went to the artist’s with 
Mrs. W. , who usually accompanies me 
on these occasions. The artist is an inte- 
resting young man, with a pale, pensive 
countenance, and a look of genius. He 
seems unhappy. I hope I have not uncon- 
sciously given him any hopes, by now and 
then smiling when he has fixed his looks in- 
tently upon me. No trial is so dangerous 
as taking the likeness of a handsome person; 
we dwell on each feature till Well! let 
me hope the poor young man has sufficient 
nerve to carry him through his arduous pro- 
fession. I really pity painters exceedingly. 

Every knock that came to the door while 
I was sitting made me start and turn round, 
in hopes that it was Sir Honorius. The 
painter, after begging me to have the kind- 
ness to keep in the same attitude, asked me 
if | expected any one. 

“O dear no!” I replied, “it would annoy 
me excessively if any one but dear Mrs. 
W were in the room.” 

He assured me that orders were always 
given to that effect, and that no one should 
be allowed to disturb me. All those who 
came while a sitter was with him were re- 
quested either to wait, or to call again at an 














hour when he was disengaged. I began to) 
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be afraid that Sir Honorius would be actua!ly 
sent away, but was relieved at length by 
hearing his voice in the hall, loudly insisting 
on being shewn up stairs. “I think,” said I, 
“ that is Sir Honorius O’Bryan; and as he is 
a particular friend—not of mine, but of my 
uncle,” I added, seeing a faint smile pass over 
the painter’s countenance, “J—should be 
sorry if he were turned away.” 

The painter flew to open the door, and 
met Sir Honorius, who, nowise daunted by 
the servant’s remonstrances, had made a for- 
cible irruption as far as the landing. He fell 
into ecstacies at the sight of the Polish dress, 
and called up a deep flush on the artist’s 
countenance, by asking him whether he was 
not in love with the beautiful original of the 
picture? He then examined the different 
portraits that were about the room, making 
his remarks on each with so much drollery 
and originality that he kept me in a constant 
laugh, to the great scandal, as it appeared, of 
Mrs. W , and the no small annoyance of 
the painter, who at length said, he found it 
quite impossible to proceed any further that 
day. And he appealed to Mrs. W , to 
say if she thought it possible he could do 
either me or himself justice, when I denied 
him the privilege of seeing any part of my 
face. 

“It’s myself shall do justice any way to 
that beautiful face,” said Sir Honorius, bound- 
ing forward with a leap that overturned the 
easel, and giving me so hearty a kiss that it 
resounded through the unfurnished room in 
a manner that quite distressed me. Mrs. 
W looked horrified—the painter utterly 
surprised and confounded, and I was really 
so ashamed that, profiting by his stooping to 
pick up the painting, 1 wished him good 
morning in an inaudible tone, and left the 
room. After my friend and myself had got 
into the carriage, Sir Honorius waited for no 
invitation, but jumped in after us, when Mrs. 
WwW said to me, in the most serious man- 
ner,—“ If you have so little dignity as to 
allow that man to enter your carriage, after 
his ungentlemanly behaviour, it is no reason 
for me to degrade myself by bearing with his 
company—lI shall walk,” she added, finding 
that I made no attempt to eject my boisterous 
admirer; and ordering John to open the car- 
riage door, she actually got down, without 
even wishing me good morning. 

Mem. 1. Mrs. W shall never go with 
me to the painter’s again. 

Mem. 2. When I am Lady O’Bryan,. I 
shall cut her acquaintance. 
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Thursday.—Found several notes on the| while, and not minding her business, anid lost, 


table when | came down to breakfast, amongst I am sure, a dozen customers. 


which was one written on beautiful vellum 


was wrapped in a piece of brocaded silk. It | 


smelt divinely of otto of roses. I read as 


follows :— 


“ Lovety Hovuri,—Your eyes are like two 
flaming stars that have scorched up my heart. 

“Your face is like the full moon that il- 
lumines the countenance of a dying man, 
whom love for you has reduced to the last 
extremity. 

“ Your lips are roses, that I long to water 
with the dewy tears of my hopeless passion, 
and your teeth are pearls of equal value with 
those I shall be proud to lay at your feet, in 
the form of two bracelets, if you condescend 
to smile on the homage of one of the 

“ PERSIAN PRINCES.” 


Reflected a long while as I sipped my 
coffee. Sir Honorius would, of course, pro- 
pose—indeed he had almost done so yester- 
day, in the carriage ; but here was the chance 
of a throne. 

Mem. Must get the interpreter to tell me if 
there are any balls and plays in Persia, before 
I give an answer. 

Paid some visits. Came home, and wrote 
to Mr. J. B. F r, to tell him that before I 
gave a decided answer to the Prince, I must 
know what sort of jointure I was to expect. 
Also, begged him to tell me as a friend, 
which of the two princes was tn love with me. 

Went to a soirée dansante. Danced twice 
with Frederick, who was unusually gay. 
Smiled at Theodore, as he passed me. He 
is really very handsome ; and if he were rich, 
I should take pity on him. Quere, is he still 
so angry at what he calls my levity, that he 
would not speak to me? Made a conquest 
of Colonel N ,» who took me down ‘to 
supper. 

Dreamt of Persian Princes. 

Friday.— Went to keep a stall at the fancy 
fair. Threw all the other stall-keepers into 
the shade. Every body came to look at me. 
Forced all my male acquaintance to buy 
something, because it would look so well to 
the charity. Sir Honorius bought a pin. 
He asked me whether I sold wedding-rings ? 
Told him I did not. He said, he hoped soon 
to want one, and looked at me with a smile. 
Pretended to be busy with my goods, and 
not to understand him. Flirted with, little 
Fanny L——’s lover. Her stall was oppo- 
site mine; she kept looking at us all the 








Think I have 


secured him as an admirer. 
paper, and instead of the usual envelop, it | 





Mem. 1. It is convenient to have danglers 
to play off against real lovers. 

Mem. 2. Inquire of J. B. F r whether 
the bazaars in the East are like our fancy fairs, 
and whether the ladies are veiled when they 
keep a stall. 

Saturday.—At breakfast, amused myself 
with reckoning up the conquests of the 
week :— 


Sunday—T wo officers; Mrs. A ’s 
weary one stout emgage 
Mond i ; a dozen of my 
partners . . ae 
Tuesday—Rubini ; ‘the Persian Nene ; 
Wednesday—The Painter 
Thursday—Colonel N : 
Friday—Fanny’s lover; the world at 
large,say at a moderate computation, 10. 11 


Tom :. «.% 


Pretty well for one week! But to sepa- 
rate the wheat from the chaff, only about 











Re be CO OD me 





‘four useful ones, namely: Sir Honorius, the 


Persian Princes, and Colonel N 
Here the postman brought a letter from 
Major Ashton. Read as follows : 


“ Dear Niece,—lf a rascally valet of Sir 
Honorius O’Bryan should appear in his 
master’s clothes, and pass himself off for the 
baronet, beware of counterfeits, as the news- 
papers say, and tell your footman to kick him 
out of the house. Hoping that by this time 
the scoundrel has been apprehended, and Sir 
H.’s watch, &e. been recovered, I remain, 
dear niece, your affectionate uncle, 

“G. AsHTON.” 


Flung the letter into the fire in a passion. 

Began to read the Court Journal to get rid 
of my thoughts. Saw the following para- 
graph :—* Yesterday morning, at St. George’s, 
Theodore , of the —th Dragoons, to 
Alicia, only daughter of the Hon. Mr. All- 
worth, of Allworth Park.” 

What! married one of the richest heiresses 
in England! A little trumpery lieutenant, 
who had not a farthing of his own? These 
unequal matches are positively disgusting ! 
Should have thrown the paper after the letter 
if it could have annihilated the fact. 

Went to Mrs. D , by appointment, to 
rehearse some charades and tableaux. That 
odious Fanny L—— was there; she is to act 
a Greek girl, because they all think she has 











a Grecian profile. 
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Mrs. D 


took me aside, and said she 


me; that he was below, and would not. 
come up before the unveiled ladies, but beg 
ged to be allowed to lay his devotion at my | 
feet. I consented to go down stairs. Fanny 
L accompanied me, to keep me in coun-— 
tenance. 





‘for the rest of that day. 
hoped I should not be angry, but she had al- | Journal into little pieces. 
lowed the Persian Prince to come to meet 


The Prince, on seeing me enter, | | nine. 


Tore the Court 
Unripped all my 
dresses for the tableaux and charades. Could 
noteat any dinner. Did not go to the Opera, 
to spite the people. Hate every body and 
every thing. Obliged to deduct two Persian 
Princes, one Sir Honorius, one Fanny’s lover, 
from the list, leaving a total of only twenty- 
Received a ‘note from J.B.F fy 





threw himself on the floor, with his head al-| saying he did not understand what | meant, 


most touching the carpet. The interpreter, 
who stood by, told me he would remain in| 
that posture till I gave him some hope. 1 
told him I was not more hard-hearted than | 
others of my sex. Then he said some) 
gibberish to the interpreter, who asked me) 
whether I would fix the day for him to enter | 
the paradise of his hopes; and that he should | 
think himself as much honoured by my al- | 
liance, as if he were going to marry the | 
sister of the sun and the moon. 


highness already married to ?—for | am very 
jealous.” 

The interpreter leaned his ear towards his 
royal master, and then answered: “ His su- 
blime highness o to sixty-seven wives, 
all of whom shall be strangled before your 
arrival in Persia; and you will be the only 
and beloved wife of his bosom.” 

J thought of Sir Honorius’s failure, and 
that helped to decide me. What settle- 
ments will he make?” said I, “and does he 
know the meaning of the word ?” 

“ His sublime highness,” continued the in- 
terpreter, after exchanging a few more un- 


known words with the prince, “ does not, 


know the exact meaning of the word; but) 


he offers you forty camel-loads of gold and | 


precious stones.” 





and begged me to explain. 

Twelve o’clock at night. Been reading 
some French books; determined in future to 
imitate * la belle Paule” of olden times, who 
was obliged to show herself once a week, to 
prevent her lovers (that is to say the whole 


‘male population of the town) dying of grief 


at not seeing her. “ Et ce n’était pas trop,” 
said the narrator very naévement ; and all 
(male) London shall soon be forced to repeat 


ice west pas trop,” while all female London 
“ But,” said I,“ how many wives is his) 


will no doubt think even one day of con- 
quests est trop for their liking. C. pe P. 


EFFECTS OF MODERN MANNERS. 


Tue tone and spirit of modern society are 
decidedly hostile to cheerful and interesting 
conversation. And though we may be told 
that fashion has tended to polish and refine 
manners, and to spread far and wide the ele- 
gaut courtesy of deportment for which all 
persons of good breeding are distiuguished, 
we must still demur to the proposition 
Good manners result from knowledge, good 
sense, good feeling, and the habit of good 
society ; whereas, fashion cares not a straw 
for sense, feeling, or learning, and only lays 
| down a rule of manners, which the initiated 


“That will do as well,” I replied, when | must acquire, and act up to, and which pre- 
Fanny L—— burst into a fit of uncontrollable | scribes at present a stiff, vapid, blasé kind of 
laughter, at the same time the interpreter | hauteur, totally inconsistent with healthy, san- 


turned round to conceal his, and the Prince 
bent in two with his efforts to restrain his | 
merriment, till his beard came off and his | 


guine, and elastic feeling, but which is easily 
acquired by all those who are destitute of 
the very qualities from which elegant and re- 


turban rolled on the floor, and discovered | fined manners can alone spring. “The exer- 





Mrs. D 
The simepeieten was Fanny L——’s lover. | 
I left the house in a passion, and went home. | 
Jt was in vain that Mrs. D came an hour 





after to try and appease me, and beg me not, 


to be angry with Frederick, who, she said, 


was much more really my admirer than any | 


of those whom I fancied in love with me. 


| in our nature. 


s brother to my indignant sight. | tions of fashion have always been directed 


towards the extinction of whatever is elevating 
All generous enthusiasm, all 
chivalrous sentiments, are unfashionable. 
Even cheerfulness, good humour, and_hila- 


“rity, are banished from polite society, in 


order that the dignity of fashionable persons 


|may not be compromised by sympathizing in 


It would not do; 1 could not forgive him, the joys or the woes, in the pleasures or the 


and [ never will. 
in any of the charades. 


Declared I would not act sorrows, of ordinary mortals.’ 
Was not at home, Sabertash—Blackwood’s 


°— Captain 
Magazine. 
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| thods of extracting justice by the pressure of 
From the Edinburg Review. | the ordeal. So also, violent and insubordi- 

The History of Duelling. By J.G. Mellin-| nate appeals to the sword and to brute force, 
gen, M.D., F.R.S. 2 volumes 8vo. Lon-| for the vindication of wrongs, have ever been 
don: 1841. | common to all nations. These practices, 
| therefore, although our forefathers had them 

TueEse volumes present copious details in excess, they held in common with other 
respecting a practice altogether peculiar to| races; but that which, with some few and 
the modern world. They might, perhaps, | obscure exceptions, appears to have been pe- 
have been made somewhat more interesting, | culiar to them, was the formal and judicial 
and the epochs might have been better and‘ appointment of single combat for the settle- 
more clearly distinguished; but very great ‘ment of litigation. Cesar and Tacitus state, 
praise is due to the diligence with which the that the elder Germans determined disputed 
materials have been collected, and to the) claims to property and even to office by the 
good sense and feeling which characterize sword; and when conquest gave greater no- 
the author’s remarks. No traces of Duelling | toriety to their customs, we find these state- 
are to be found among any of the nations of | ments verified by their laws. There is a law 
antiquity. ‘hat one man should endanger | of Gundebald the Burgundian, (A. D. 501,) 
or lose his own life, or take away that of | enacting, as a remedy against obstinacy and 
another, for an offence, in ninety-nine cases | avarice, *that all controversies shall be decided 
out of a hundred, confessedly undeserving the} by the sword; and Frothius the Dane—a 
punishment menaced or inflicted; that this| worthy descendant of those heroes who, 
should be every where done in defiance of | after death, according to the Edda, were re- 
law and religion; that the perpetrating the | warded at the court of Odin, “by being in- 
act should be esteemed meritorious—resist- | dulged every morning, as soon as they were 
ance to it dishonourable; and that this ano-| dressed, by going out into the court to 
malous violation of humanity, law, and_| fight with each other t e close of the day, 
religion, should be the claimed and exclusive | when they returned to Valhalla to drink beer 
privilege of the most refined and best edu-| or mead”—decreed Speciosius viribus quam 
cated portion of society, are facts, for the his-| verbis confligendum esse casum. 'This was 
tory and exemplication of which, strange to} not mincing the matter; and even after some 
say, we must limit our inquiries to the civi-| little advance in the repression of disorder, 
lized communities of Christendom. It would} we find Luitprand (701) proclaiming, “ we 
be idle to refer for similar instances to the| are not convinced of the justice of what is 
single combats that have taken place in front} called the judgment of God; since we have 
of hostile armies, or to the delegated con-| found that many innocent persons have pe- 
tests between champions selected to settle the | rished in defending a good cause; but this 
quarrels of nations or tribes. ‘These had no-| custom is of such antiquity amongst the 
thing in common with “the Duel” beyond | Lombards that we cannot abolish it, notwith- 
mere fighting; the motives, the sanctions, the | standing its impiety.” ‘These laws and cus- 
issues, were totally different ; self-devotion | toms are the true sources of the duel; and it 
and obedience distinguished the one, selfish-| is from this ancient practice of making the 
ness and insubordination characterize the | sword the scale of justice, that the modern 
other. ‘duel, modified from time to time, has de- 

But we utterly repudiate any other rela-|scended to us. While we thus trace its 

tionship than that of co-existence between | source to the ignorance and ferocity of our 
the meek and forgiving spirit of Christianity, | Gothic ancestors, it is truly humiliating that 
and the proud anti-social practice of duelling. | it should be continued to the present day ;— 
It has been very generally referred to the cus-| that the English gentleman of the nineteenth 
toms and superstitions of the barbarous na-| should join with the Lombard of the eighth 
tions by whom the Roman Empire of the| century, in saying “ we cannot abolish it, 
west was overthrown. Trials by ordeal, that | notwithstanding its impiety.” 

s, by appeals to the Deity, were indeed in| This, however, is not without its explana- 
pee: esteem amongst them; but these have | tion. There is no such thing as a radical 
been more or less common to all ignorant | change in the customs of nations, seldom 
and superstitious nations, and are in practice | even of individuals; and those who examine 
in many parts of the w orld at this day. The | the peculiarities of different races, well know 
Hindoos have no less than nine different me-, how long the customs and institutions of 
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early ages survive amongst, and characterize 
their descendants. ‘There are still strong re- 
semblances in all the branches of the great 
Gothic stem—split and separated as they 
have long been, under different forms of go- 
vernment, belief, language, and pursuits ; so, 
too, among the Celts, the Jews universally, 
and in like manner all the other great fami- 
lies of the earth. Generations pass away, 
with their attendant convulsions, before an- 
cient prejudices, traditions, and practices, are 
eradicated; time but softens their features, 


found operating. It is thus that the judicial 

combat survives in our modern duel, and that 

in defiance of strong opposing influences. 
The judicial combat besides, was upheld, 


though modified, by the feudal system ;— | 
that mixture of liberty and oppression with- 
out which Europe might have run the course | 


of the ancient eastern monarchies, and lost, 


with his own,” and which he exercised as 
well as claimed, preyented the overshadow- 
ing pretensions of 
Anarchy mitigated "Monarchy; and to the 
thousand small despots, perched on their 
robber crags, defending their own peculiar 
town from all others, while they plundered 
it themselves, we owe the balance of power, 
and the confederate institutions of Europe. 
So, also, we owe the continuation of the 
duel; for there was no one privilege that 
these chiefs more zealously upheld than that 
of fighting their own battles, and judging in 





their own quarrels. But whatever may have | 


been the ultimate happy results of this sys- 
tem, the immediate issue was misery. The 
whole of middle Europe was scourged by 


war and bloodshed, rapine and_ revenge. | 
Urban II., when he called on the faithful at | 


the council of Clermont to join the crusade, 
thus describes their conduct—* Redeem by a 
service so agreeable to God, your pillages, 
conflagrations, homicides, and other mortal 
crimes.” The Emperor Frederic II. forbade 
his nobles “from plundering travellers and 
circulating base coin, which had _ hitherto 
been considered their privilege.” This state 
of things naturally produced counteracting 
efforts and associations. The church lent its 
aid in the support of order. The truce of 
God, promulgated in 1041, forbade fighting 
on all festivals, and from Wednesday night 


till Monday morning, monasteries and asy- 
12* 


who was supreme. | 
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lums were opened for the penitent and 
the persecuted. Burghers obtained char- 
ters of defence, neighbouring towns formed 
leagues, and that which more immediate- 
ly regards our present subject, Societies 
and Holy Brotherhoods were established 
of persons devoted to the defence of the 
weak, the wayfaring, and the oppressed : 
hence Knighthood, to whose inheritance the 
judicial combat fell. Scott says, the inves- 
titure of chivalry was brought to resemble 


as much as possible the administration of the 
and in the great chain of cause and effect they | 
are often, when lost to sight, still felt and 


sacraments of the church. Certainly the 
chastisement of the oppressor, and the asser- 
tion of individual honour and integrity were 
the device, as they not unfrequently were the 


_ gallant achievement, of the devoted knight. 


This was the second stage of the single 
combat, under which it assumed a higher and 
a better tone. Henceforth we may trace its 
course more clearly ; and it may not be un- 


amusing, if, with the assistance of Dr. Mel- 
with the liberty of fighting, the development 
of its liberty of thinking; for the right of | 
each individual chief to “do what he liked | 


lingen’s materials, we hastily run over this 
piece of history, and mark the successive 
stages of those appeals which have taken 
place since Queen Emma dared the red-hot 
ploughshares, until the day when Mirfin, the 
linen-draper’s apprentice, killed in single 
combat Elliott, the innkeeper’s son. 

We have already alluded to authentic re- 
cords of the trial by single combat so early 
as the sixth century. The vigour and good 
sense of Charlemagne checked it for a while, 
but it broke out afresh under his feeble suc- 
cessors; and Otho II. re-established it in all 
its early vigour;—his decree at Verona ex- 
tending its obligations to the clergy and to 
women—allowing them, however, substitutes 
or champions. The Danes went beyond 
this; for their wives and daughters were 
obliged to defend their own honour persou- 
ally. But, in order to give them fair play, 
the man whom they fought was planted in a 
pit up to the waist, in order that his gentle 
antagonist might wheel about him, and strike 
him on the head witha sling or leathern 
thong, to which a heavy stone was attached 
—he, meanwhile, defending himself with a 
club; and if he missed his assailant three 
times, or struck the ground instead of her, he 
was pronounced to be vanquished. In Eng- 
land, Selden tells us, the trial by single com- 
bat was unknown before the Conquest; com 
pensation was the usual mode of satisfaction, 
and is especially enjoined by a law of Alfred. 
If we desire a precedent for our damages in 
actions for “criminal conversation,” we may 





find it in a law of Ethelred, declaring that 
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whoever hath committed adultery with his 
neighbour’s wife shall be obliged to buy him 
anew one. But the Conqueror introduced 
the fiercer habits of his Normans: his first 
act was to challenge Harold to single combat 
for his kingdom; and the only restriction on 


the trial of battle to be found in his constitu- | 


tions is, that “no priest shall fight without 
leave of his bishop.” It is from this time too, | 
that the custom dates of the pageant of a 
Champion attending the coronation festival 
of our Kings. Rude as these judicial com-" 
bats were, still there was something search- 
ing and solemn in them. The sanctions of 
oaths, fastings, prayers, purgations, and 
masses, were skilfully applied. Each com- 
batant staked his life, his honour, and his all, 
upon the truth of his declaration. 
failed, he was led forth dishonoured to ex-_ 
ecution; if slain, his body was hanged or 
otherwise insulted. At Halle a confessor, as 
well as a second, was always in attendance ; 
and a bier surr ounded with torches awaited | 
the vanquished at the end of the lists. We | 
can easily conceive the awe with which the | 
guilty and superstitious combatant would ap- | 
proach lists thus prepared. No doubt the | 
alarmed consciences of many bade them 
yield up the foul plunder, or recede from 
their false accusations, rather than face such | 
a trial; and thus far this wager of battle, | 
much as we may ridicule it now, had its ad- 
vantages in those days of ignorant violence ; 

and the day may come when the cobweb in- 
tricacies, the ruinous expenses, and judg-| 
ment deferred fur years, nay, sometimes for 
generations, of some of our Law Courts, 
shall appear scarcely less barbarous, or less 


a mockery of justice, than these summary | 


proceedings of our Norman forefathers. In | 
fact, when the judges were counts, mar- | 
quesses, and rude soldiers, few of whom. 
could either read or write, perhaps the best 
method of settling a question was to let the 
litigants fight it out. 

In England the combat was allowed only | 
in the Court of Chivalry, or in appeals, or 
upon issue joined in writs of right. The 
Court of Chivalry was restricted, so early 


as the time of Richard IL, to only such | 


things touching war within the realm, which 
could not be redressed by common law ; and 
these respected more especially, giving relief 
to such of the nobility and gentry as should 
think themselves aggrieved in matters of ho- 
nour. But being no court of record it soon 
fell into disuse ; “and the office of High Con- | 
stable, under whom it was originally held, 
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ceased with the attainder of Stafford Duke 
of Buckingham. But the constitutions of 
Clarendon, by establishing the trial by jury 
and grand assize under Henry II, were the 
most effectual means for placing litigation 
‘and the administration of law on its proper 
basis. These constitutions were confirmed 
and extended by Edward I., who did more 
‘for settling the distributive justice of his 
kingdom, than has perhaps been done in all 
the after ages. And this country was thus, 
by the early substitution of wise laws, im- 
bued with a spirit of justice which has stood 
'it in good stead on many a passionate day. 
The trial by combat flourished much more 
vigorously and much longer amongst our vi- 
'vacious neighbours in France. So late as 
the time of St. Louis, not only could plaintiffs 
and defendants appeal to the sword, but even 
| witnesses attested the truth of their evidence 
iby it; and the judge himself was subject to 
defend his sentence in the lists, provided he 
were not the liege lord of either of the liti- 
| gants. No doubt, m many an unseated member 
of the present day longs for those good old 
French laws, which w vould give him a last 
chance of retaining his seat, by exclaiming 
to the chairman of lection committee, 
“Thou liest, and I am"ready to defend my 
body against thine; and that thou shalt either 
be a corpse or recreantany hour of the day!” 
But Philip Hl. reformed these matters, by 
‘requiring, before he would grant his license 
for a siconbad, the concurrence of the four 
following circumstances ; namely, that the 
crime had been committed, and that it could 
‘not be ascertained by whom—that the crime 
was of such a nature as to incur the penalty 
of death—that there was no other means of 
discovering the culprit—and lastly, that there 
‘were such strong presumptions against the 
‘accused that the duel was granted him in 
lieu of torture and the question. This ne- 
_cessarily restricted the number of cases; but 
‘though thus cautiously granted, Voet adds, 
“the method was hurtful, and contrary to 
‘canonical, divine, and natural law.” 

One of the earliest English trials by com- 
bat, of which we have any record, is that of 
the Count d’Eu, who, accused by Godefroi 
Baynard of a conspiracy against William Ru- 
fus, was allowed a field at Salisbury ; where, 
in the presence of the King and his court, 
having been defeated, he was, by his order, 
cruelly mutilated, his eyes put out, and his 








“esquire whipped and hanged. 
A more romantic instance is recorded of a 
Count of Modena, who, imitating the conti- 
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nence, met (from Maria of Arragon, the Em-; But these were solutions for the darkest 
peror Otho’s wife) the treatment of the ages, and the glimmerings of reason even 
Jewish Patriarch. It was in vain that he then dawning required more fitting forms of 
protested his innocence; all that he was al- adjudication ‘for such questions. ‘The pen 
lowed was a field, where he was conquered commenced those encroachments upon the 
and beheaded. His wife, nothing daunted, | sword which have continued to the present 
laid his bleeding head at the feet of the Em-| day ; and which will last until, perhaps, na- 
peror, demanding vengeance—* Of whom ?” | tional as well as individual combats shall be 
replied the Emperor ?—* Of you, Cesar,” | viewed only as proofs of bygone barbarism. 
she replied, “ who have sanctioned an ini- Meanwhile personal safety, advancement, and 
quity, as I am ready to prove the innocence | distinction, were to be found only in the pro- 
of my husband by the ordeal of fire.’ A fession and expert management of arms. 
brazier of red-hot iron decided the case; for | There was no other amusement or occupa- 
seizing it without fear and without injury, | tion, save the chase or the cloister, for the 
she again demanded of the Emperor his own | gentry. Litigation and the courts of law 
head for having put to death an innocent | were for women, gownsmen, and the ignoble. 
man. The chronicle adds, that the Emperor, | Force ruled, and ‘combats were fought, with- 
demurring to this proposal, graciously com- | out honour and without mercy, in defence 
promised the matter by ordering his own| or disproof of crimes which the judge and 
wife to be burned alive—and which was ac-| the headsman had more fittingly investi- 
cordingly executed at Modena, A. D. 998. | gated, and which sowed the seeds of endless 
But perhaps the most singular occurrence | feuds. Witness the fatal Hereford and Nor- 
of the kind took place at Toledo, under the | folk duel, which, weakly granted and still 
Pontificate of Gregory the Great, and in fur-| more weakly interrupted, first gave a begin- 
therance of his ambitious projects. We take|ning to those wars, of which old Fuller 
the abridged account from Dr. Waddington’s | quaintly says, “ the red rose grew pale from 
excellent “ History of the Church.” It seems| the blood it lost, and the white red from 
the Gothic had gradually superseded the Ro- | shedding it.” Queen Elizabeth’s Westmin- 
man missal in Spain. ‘The Pope’s legate and! ster Hall, or Star-Chamber, would have 
Caroline, Queen of Castile, were desirous of | crushed the cockatrice’s egg in the nest. But 
restoring it. The nobility, the people, and the remedy was approaching. The consoli- 
even a majority of the clergy, warmly sup- | | dation of the European kingdoms, and of the 
ported their own established ritual ; and, after | monarchical power, gave eflect to general 
some struggles, a day was appointed to de-| law; and single combat, as a judicial pro- 
cide on the merits of the rival missals. This | ceeding for the trial of offences against the 
was to be done by the trial of combat. Two | state, or of criminal violence, did not survive 
knights contended in the presence of a vast) the fifteenth century. But it took a new 
assembly, and the Gothic champion pre-| field, and precisely where offences abounded, 
vailed. ‘T'he Court, dissatisfied with the re-|and where the law was dumb; namely, the 
sult, subjected the missals to a second proof, | vindication of offended honour—honour, a 
and which they were to sustain in their own | vague, sensitive, and pugnacious quality, 
substances—the trial by fire. Again the| which the state itself cherished and required 
Gothic missal triumphed, escaping unhurt! from its nobles, but whose defence and as- 
from the flames in which its rival was con-| sertion it committed to their individual care 
sumed. ‘The triumph now seemed complete, and valour. Much of this modern honour 
when it was discovered that the ashes of the | grew out of chivalry, of its mixed monastic, 
Roman missal had curled to the top of the| warlike, and celibate state. Its best quality 
flames and leaped out of them. By this|was its deference to, and defence of the 
miracle the scales were turned; or, at all} weaker sex. The ancient Knight went 
events, the victory of the Gothie missal suf- |“ pricking” on his way, and had his rugged 
ficiently impeached to allow the establish- | hands full of business. His successors found 
ment of both missals, whereby the Papal fewer subjects for the exhibition of their 
object was gained; for the Roman missal, | prowess. Time, numbers, wealth, power, 
once introduced, was soon made to work out! and distinction, exercised ‘their influences ; 
the other; and the Spaniards by this worthy | and the lack of adventure was supplied by a 
process thus lost the inestimable benefit of | fantastic code, which became the manual of 
having the service performed in their native | social intercourse, and the text-book of single 
tongue. | combat among the higher classes; and which, 
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more or less modified, survives to the present 
hour. Rules of honour, subjects of offence, 
methods of reparation, modes of proceeding, | 
privileges of challengers, duties of seconds, 
and other details, were laid down, subdivided, 
and expounded, with all the subtlety of | 
the middle ages, and with an industry worthy 
of a better subject. Puflendorf and Grotius | 
have not more rigidly investigated the laws 
of nations and belligerents than Mutio, Faus- | 
to, Attendolo, and Guistinopolitano the noble 
science of giving and taking offence. ‘There 
were detailed no less than thirty-two differ- 
ent species of lies! 

Italy was the first great field for this mo- 
dified single combat, or more properly, the 
duel; as it was also the principal parent of | 
the most elaborate treatises respecting it, the 
fabricators of the best arms, and the purveyor 
of the ablest “masters of fence.” Thence 
the rage spread with redoubled fury into 
France, Spain, and the Empire. In England 
we hear little of it before the profligate days | 
of the Stuarts. 

But it is France that affords the most de- 
tailed and authorized records of duelling. 
The French Kings and Parliament long | 
maintained its formal and practical legality ; | 
and Francis the First, while he set an exam- 
ple to the world of a dishonourable breach | 
of his own plighted word, did not shrink 
from attaching a sanguinary importance to | 
the lie ; by proclaiming “ that it was never to | 
be put up with without satisfaction, but by a | 
base-born fellow.”? Henry II. presided, with | 
his whole Court—the Constable, the Admi- 
tal, and the Marshals of France—at the com- 
bat between Farnac and La Chasteneraye, on 
a charge of scandal, which terminated in the 
death of La Chasteneraye ; when Farnac, his 
hands yet reeking with his kinsman’s blood, 
lifted them up to heaven and exclaimed, 
“Not unto me, O Lord, but unto thy name, | 
be thanks!” Henry II. might have stopped 
this duel at any moment, and was entreated 
to do so by Farnac when his adversary’s life 
was in his power; but the king, from a feel- 
ing of honour, refused; and he himself, not 
long afterwards, met his death in a tourna- 
ment. Charles [X. was the last French king 
who presided at one of these exhibitions; 
but to give him his due, so also was he the 
first who sought to check the practice, by 
naming a “ Court of Honour” for the satis- 
faction of offences committed against its 
laws. And it was indeed full time; for while 
Franee and Frenchmen were boasting of this 
their idol honour, their country was becom- 
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ing a mere charnel-house: the wars of Italy 
and of the League, with the breaking-up of 
all moral and religious restraints, had re- 
duced society to such a state, that, during 
the comparatively quiet and vigorous twenty 
years of Henry IV.’s reign, and in defiance 
of his edicts, inflicting the penalty of death 
on all duellists, there fell in duels, within the 
then comparatively small number of gentle- 
men bearing arms in France, no less than 
4000, while upwards of 14,000 pardons were 
granted for fighting. The king himself, 
despite his own laws, and the humane re- 
monstrances of the brave and wise Sully, en- 
couraged the practice. Writing to his friend 
Duplessis Mornay, who had complained of 
having been insulted, he says :—* I feel much 
hurt at hearing of the insult you have re- 
ceived, and in which I sympathize, both as 
your sovereign and your friend. In the first 
capacity I shall see justice done, both for 
your sake and for mine; and if I bore only 
the second, you should find me most ready 
to draw my sword and expose my life for 
you.” With such an encouragement, no 
wonder that the person who did not fight— 
who had not killed his man, at least one 
man—should be held searcely worthy of the 
name of gentleman. Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury, who was in France in the following 
reign, testifies joyously, as was to be ex- 
pected of him, to the fact. But the evil did 
not rest here; for, when satisfaction was not 
taken by what is called fair means, it was 
held scarcely less honourable to take it by 
foul. All France went mad upon the duel. 
Montaigne says, “ Put three Frenchmen on 
the Libyan desert, and they would not be 
there a month without fighting.” The Bishop 
of Rhodes, in his life of Henry IV., says, 
“'The madness of duels did seize the spirits 
of the nobility so much, that they lost more 
blood by each other’s hands in time of 
peace, than had been shed by their enemies 
in battle.” In one province alone, there 
were killed in seven months, according to 
Chevalier, no less than one hundred and 
twenty gentlemen. ‘There is a laudatory ac- 
count, in Brantéme, of a worthy noble of 
Franche Comté who ran his companion 
through the body in the very porch of a 
church ; and of two others who fought it out 
before the altar, to decide which had the 
best right to the first use of the censer! A 
contemporary journal says, Aug. 6, 1606 :— 
Last week we had in Paris four assasinations 
“and three duels, but no notice was taken of 
them.” Whole families became extermi- 
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nated. As a worthy illustration, the same | 
authority relates how a certain Socilles se- 
duces the wife of Devese, who in revenge 
attempts twice to assassinate him, under a 
pretext of calling him out; for which he is 
dismissed by the king, who authorizes So- | 
cilles “ to attack him in whatever manner he 
may think proper, and to seize upon his pro- | 
perty.” A reconciliation is proposed by 
means of a family marriage, to which So- | 
cilles consents, but, instead of marrying, se- | | 
duces Devese’s sister; for which Devese | 
again waylays, and at length succeeds in as- | 
sassinating him; whereupon a relation of 
Socilles procures the assassination of Devese. 
Are we to wonder that the assassin’s knife at 
length reached the heart of a king who suf- 
fered such deeds to go unpunished? The 
eldest son of the Duc de Guise ran the Count 
de St. Pol through the body in the streets of 
Rheims: two years afterwards Henry IV. 
made him Governor of Provence. 

And while the king thus rewarded, the 
ladies of France, like the Roman women 
who loved the gladiators, delighted in these | 
men of blood. Lord Herbert on one occasion | 
says, “ All things being ready for the ball, and 
I being near the queen, (Anne of Austria,) 
expecting when the dancers should begin, 
some one knocked at the door, louder me- 
thought than became a civil person. When 
he came in there was a sudden whisper 
amongst the ladies, saying, ‘C’est Monsieur 
Balaguy.? Whereupon I also saw the ladies, 
one after another, invite him to sit near them ; 
and when one lady had his company awhile, 
another would say,‘ You have engaged him | 
long enough—I must have him now. At! 
which bold civility of them, though I was 
astonished, yet it added to my wonder that | 
his person could not be thought handsome 
—his hair half grey, his doublet but of sack- 
cloth, and his breeches of plain grey cloth. 
Informing myself by some standers-by who 
he was, | was told that he was one of the | 
gallantest men in the world, having killed 
eight or nine men in single fight, and that for 
this reason the ladies made so much of him.” 

The rage was universal, and was in no| 
degree confined to soldiers and to France. | 
Ignatius Loyola himself called out a Moor for | 
denying the divinity of our Saviour. Cardinal | 
de Retz fought two duels during the Fronde ; 
Cardinal d’Este presided at a duel at Ferrara ; 
and so late as 1669, it was found necessary 
in Spain to renew a decree of the old coun-| 
cil of Pennafiel, forbidding challenges being 
sent to bishops and canons. Not content 

















that the principals fought, their seconds, 
thirds, and fourths, also engaged from the 
sheer love of fighting; without any shadow 
of quarrel, or even acquaintance, and all in 
the name of honour and chivalry!) Undoubt- 
edly a high, but, as we believe, a most mis- 
‘taken sense of honour actuated some of these 
‘combatants; but its dictates came not from 
the sanguinary custom of duelling, to which 
they gave way, but from the native magna- 
“nimity of their own hearts. This it was, for 
instance, that made Gustavus Adolphus, when 
at the height of his glory, follow Colonel Sea- 
ton, (one of his Scotch officers whom he had 
hastily offended,) and after reproaching him- 
self for his want of temper, overtake him and 
exclaim—* Dismount, sir! I acknowledge 
that I have injured you, and | am come to 
give you the satisfaction of a gentleman; for 
we are now without my dominions, and Gus- 
tavus and you are equal!” But examples 
like this were the exceptions; the prevailing 
characteristic was violence, fraud, and con- 


| tempt of life. In order rightly to estimate 


this spirit, one has only to mark the cold- 
‘blooded and pleasant strain with which the 


‘light-hearted, and perhaps the good-hearted, 


Brantéme recounts its memorable deeds. 
He speaks of the most savage as of the great- 
est exploits: he tells with delight of “ce 
trés-beau combat” between Quielus and D’En- 
tragues, and their seconds and thirds; these 
latter fighting “ par envie de mener les mains,” 
—for the very pleasure of the thing. He 
grieves that there were only three or four 
common people present, “wretched wit- 
nesses of the valour of these heroes :” he is 
proud that four out of the six fell; and, with 
scarcely a comment, he relates how Dp” En- 
tragues owed his success to a dagger he had 
secretly provided, and with which he hacked 
and stabbed the unfortunate Quielus, mock- 
ing him as he exclaimed, “ You have a dag- 


‘ger and I have none!” But his favourite 


hero is a Neapolitan, who killed his three 
men one after another, on the same morning, 
and on the same spot, leaving them there 
with all possible indifference—* tous trois 
_morts a la garde de Dieu pour estre enterrez.” 
Now, w vhile these human sacrifices were 
thus offered up on the altar of honour, 
what was its real value and influence ?>— 


;, Nothing, or worse than nothing. We dwell 


on this period because it has been so often 
bepraised or referred to as the high and glo- 


rious reign of chivalry and honour; and be- 


cause later, it has been said with a taunting 
and eloquent lament, that the age of chivalry 
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had passed—What was it—and what its | and was in the act of restoring his sword with 
fruits? When Bayard, the chevalier sans | some wholesome advice, when the youthful 
peur et sans reproche, was, with all the cere- | hero, watching his opportunity, stabbed him in 
monies of courtesy, honour, and religion, the back and rode off, leaving him dead on the 
running Don Alonzo di Soto Maior through | field? No notice, adds the chronicler of the 
the body, for having complained of his lack day, was taken of this transaction; nay, 
of courtesy to him while his prisoner, and | Matas was blamed for having rebuked a fiery 
while the code of honour was the text-book | and honourable youth—It is a pity to taunt 
of civilized Europe, Macchiavelli was writing | a youth in the bud, it grieves God, Dieus’en 
his Prince; the Borgias were poisoning, | aitriste. Or, take as a sample, the following 
plundering, or committing incest; the Sforza | epistle from one of the heroes of Henry IV.’s 
and Medici imitating them; one Pope finding | time :—“ I] have reduced your home to ashes ; 
his death in the poisoned elements of the Eu-|I have dishonoured your wife and hanged 
charist; another blessing the massacre of St. | your children; and I now have the honour 
Bartholomew ; and a third instigating traitors |to be your mortal enemy.—La Garde.” 
to make the elevation of the host the signal for | Rightly did this ruffian perish by the sword 
assassination at the altar; Louis XI. was giv-| he delighted in! Perfidy was not confined 
ing lessons on successful fraud and villany, | tothe Continent. Creighton, Lord Sanquhar, 
which the League brought to maturity ; Philip lost his eye in practising with one Turner a 
I]. was writing in blood and persecution the fencing-master; four years afterwards he 
precepts of Ferdinand ; and the court of Henry | was presented to Henry IV., who asked him, 
VIII. was the centre of baseness, apostasy,;“ Does the man live who inflicted that 
confiscation, and murder. In fact, profligacy, | wound ?” whereupon he thought it incum- 
licentiousness, and practical atheism reigned | bent on his honour to return to England, and 
almost unchecked and unabashed through-| hire a couple of bravoes to assassinate the 
out Europe, during this era of les preux che-| wretched fencing-master, although he had 
valiers, whose lips loudly professed the ho- | already pardoned him. In Milan, not a day 
nour their acts grossly profaned. passed that parties were not found fighting 

If such were the unrebuked practices of the | in the streets, and leaving the dead bodies of 
leaders, the deeds of their followers and sub- | their adversaries on the pavement. People 
ordinates kept pace with them. It is also} resorted there from all countries to learn the 
specially to be observed, that many of these | noble art of fence, and to practise secret 
offences were precisely those which all just | feints and strokes. Here too were numerous 
notions of honour should most reprobate— | bravoes, who let themselves out for hire, to 
want of truth, of courtesy, and of merey— | fight for those who were not disposed to 
praise of fraud and violence. Every portrait risk their own lives. This extended to 
that has descended to us of the heroes of | Spain; and hence that secret stabbing, which 
those days, has his dagger at his side—the | in fact grew out of duelling, although duel- 
weapon or the guard of the assassin. What) ling has occasionally been defended as the 
are we to think of the comparatively late age | safeguard and preventive of it. Asa specimen 
of Henry II., that allowed M. de Fandilles to | of the man of honour, and of the times, we can- 
refuse to enter the lists until there had been | notdo better than give an abridgement of Bran- 
erected a gallows, and a fire had been pre- | téme’s account of * the Paragon of France.” 
pared for him on which to hang or burn his 
adversary, the Baron des Guerres; or of the; “ Duprat, Baron de Vitaux, the Paragon 
spirit of fair play which supported a Monsieur | of France, was son of Chancellor Duprat, 
Malecolom, who having dispatched his own and from early life displayed symptoms of 


i ie ; st 
adveisary, and finding his companion slow in | undaunted courage. He commenced his 


doing the same by his, went to his assistance | career in arms by killing the Baron de Sou- 
—thus making two against one; and on his} pez, who hrew a candlestick at him at din- 
victim remonstrating against this treachery, | ner and broke his head; for which he way- 
coolly replying, “I have killed my opponent, | laid him on the road to Toulouse, and 
and if you kill my companion, there may be | having dispatched him, escaped (dravemei!) 
a chance that you may also kill me—there-! in a woman’s clothes. His next exploit was 
fore here goes ;” or of the generosity of Mar-| to murder Monsieur de Gonnelieu, the mas- 
shal St. André’s nephew, who, while hunting | ter of the horse to Charles 1X., in revenge 
with Charles [X., picked a quarrel with Matas, | for the death of one of his brothers, a lad of 


an ancient officer, who quickly disarmed him, | fifteen, whom Gonnelicu had treacherously 
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slain. Fearing the king’s resentment, he| are essentially opposed to the whole theory 
fled to Italy, but shortly returned in order to | and practice ‘of duelling, and have from that 


revenge the death of another brother, who | 
had just been killed by his own near relation 
the Baron de Mittaud. He remained con- 
cealed in an obscure lodging on the Quai 
des Augustins, and allowed his beard to 
grow; and disguising himself as a lawyer, 


he watched for the baron, in company with | 


his companions, the two Baucicauts, ‘ brave 
and valiant men, and called the Lions of Vi- 
iaux.? At length meeting with him, they 
all set on him and slew him, and again fled, 
and again obtained pardon. But Monsieur 
de Gua, a gallant and distinguished officer, 
and a favourite of the king’s, opposed the 
grant of Vitaux’s pardon; wherefore the 
Paragon stole into his house, with seven or 
eight companions, and dispatched him in his 
bed. This act,” says Brantéme, “ was con- 
sidered one of great resolution and assurance. 
But he was again pardoned through the in- 
tercst of the Duc d’Alengon and Queen Mar- 
guerite. However, his hour at length came 
—the brother of the Baron de Mittaud, whom 
he had assassinated eight years ago, called 
him out, and securing himself with a cuirass 
under his clothes, and painted flesh-colour 
to escape detection, the sword of Vitaux 
bent against it; it was in vain that he re- 
peated his thrusts, the baron’s brother quietly 
running him through and through, without 
having the courtesy to offer him his life. 
Thus,” says Brantéme, “died this brave 

heron, the Paragon of France, where he was 
as much esteemed as in Spain, Germany, Po- 
land, and England, and every foreigner who 
came to court was most anxious to behold 
him: he was small in stature, but lofty in 
courage ; and though his enemies pretended 
that he did not kill people fairly, but had re- 
course to various stratagems, still it is the 
opinion of great captains, even Italians, who 
are always the best avengers in the world, 
that stratagem might be encountered by 
stratagem without any breach of honour.” 


Such were the duels, such the heroes—the 
men of honour—of the renowned age of chi- 
valry. There is no cant more truly such, 
than that which boasts of its heroism, devo- 
tion, and virtues; which were in fact little 
other than gross crimes, gilded over by dis- 
eased public opinion. The real virtues of 
the age lay deeper in the subsoil, and ulti- 
mately, and after severe trials, brought forth 
their fruit in better morals, better knowledge, 
better feelings, and better government. These 


day to this been softening, modifying, nar- 
rowing, and diminishing it. We do not 
mean to say that duelling may not, in those 
bad days, have had some uses, as the trial by 
combat had in darker ones; but that on 
which we insist is, that its abuses and evils 
predominated, as they ever will. The work 
of repression went on with the march of ci- 
vilization. The church, the first civilizer, 
had long since led the way, and the Council 
of Trent declared, that “ the detestable prac- 
tice of duels, which had been introduced by 
the artifices of the devil, in order to destroy 
the soul after having cruelly killed the body, 
should be utterly abolished among Chris- 
tians :” it excommunicated “all emperors, 
kings, dukes, princes, marquesses, counts, 
and other temporal lords, of whatever deno- 
mination, who shall assign or grant any place 
for a duel between Christians ; and the prin- 
cipals and seconds are excommunicated, their 
persons declared infamous, their goods con- 
fiscated, and their bodies denied Christian 
burial :” even witnesses and spectators were 
excommunicated. 

These exaggerated denunciations were not 
even then entirely disregarded ; and to avoid 
their penalties hostile meetings were ap- 
pointed in Turkey, and out of Christendom, 
as, in serious cases, they now sometimes are 
beyond the frontiers of neighbouring coun- 
tries. At all events, these decrees denounced 
the evil; and remedies began to be earnestly 
thought ‘of and applied. Charles V. forbade 
duelling throughout his dominions; it was 
prohibited in Portugal, under penalty of con- 
fiscation of goods and transportation to Afri- 
ca; in Sweden by death; and Gustavus II. 
once interrupting a party who were about to 
fight, ordered them to remain on the field 
until a temporary gallows had been erected, 
when he said, “Now gentlemen, if you 
please, proceed.” 

In France, sanguinary edicts had been is- 
sued against duelling by Francis ]., Charles 
IX., and Henry IV., but they were totally in- 
operative. Louis XIII. endeavoured to en- 
force them with an irregular severity that 
produced little effect; yet still, it was some- 
thing to see a Montmorency formally exe- 
cuted on the Place de Gréve for fighting a 
duel. Louis XIV. proceeded more wisely ; 
he reorganized and extended the powers of 
the Court of Honour, originally instituted by 
Charles IX., and composed of all the great 





dignitaries of the kingdom. This Court had 
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authority to decide on all subjects of honour, 


who might be convicted of giving the lie, 
striking, or committing any of those insults, 
or offences, which had hitherto provoked 
challenges. Recourse, too, was had to ho- 
nour itself as a corrective of its excesses. 
The Marquis de Fénélon, of whom the great 
Conde said, that he was equally qualified for 
conversation, the field, and the cabinet, 
headed an association of gentlemen, who 
bound themselves by their honour and their 
oaths never to send or to accept a challenge. 
And by a public edict, Louis XIV. awarded 
death, with forfeiture of rank, honour, and 
estate, to all concerned in duels; pledging 
himself in the same edict, “on the faith and 
word of a king, not to exempt any person, 
for any consideration whatever, from the ri- 
gour of this edict.’ This very rigour de- 
feated its own object : evasions naturally took 
place. The rencontre was devised, by which 
that which was iu reality a preconcerted 
duel, had the semblance of an accidental 
meeting, with a quarrel growing as acci- 
dentally out of it. Still, Louis the XIV. has 
the credit of having done more than any 
other sovereign for the effectual repression 
of duelling. Under his feeble and reckless 
successors, it revived with characteristic 
licentiousness. Lauzun, St. Evremont, and 
the Duc de Richelieu, were its worthy he- 
roes. Even ladies followed their example ; 
and la Marquise de Nésle and la Contesse 
de Polignac actually fought with pistols for 
the honour of the possession of Richelieu! 
But the great heroine of the duel was Maus- 
sin, an opera singer, who, after taking lessons 
from one of her lovers, Serane, a celebrated 
fencing-master, succeeded in killing her three 
men, when she fled to Brussels, and became 
the mistress of the Elector of Bavaria. 

In England, Elizabeth attacked duelling by 
restricting fencing schools; yet Sir Henry 
Upton, her ambassador at Paris, thus sturdily 
challenged the Duc de Guise :— 


“ Forasmuch as lately in the lodgings of 
the Lord Dumogre, and in public elsewhere, 
impudently, indiscreetly, and overboldly, 
you spoke badly of my sovereign, whose 
sacred person here, in this country, I repre- 
sent, to maintain, both by word and weapon, 
her honour, (which was never called into 
question among persons of honesty and vir- 
tue.) I say you have wickedly and mali- 
ciously lied in speaking so basely of my so- 
vereign, and you shall do nothing else but 
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‘lie whenever you dare to tax her honour. 
with power to fine, imprison, and arrest all | 


Moreover that her sacred person (being one 
of the most complete and virtuous princesses 
that ever lived in the world) ought not to be 
evil spoken of by the vile tongue of such a 
perfidious traitor to her land and country as 
you are; and, therefore, I do defy you and 
challenge your person to mine, with such 
manner of arms as you shall like or choose, 
be it either on horseback or on foot; nor 
would I have you to think any inequality of 
person between us, I being issued of as great 
a race and noble house as yourself, in assign- 
ing me an indifferent place. I will there 
maintain my words, and the lie which I gave 
and give you. If you consent not to meet 
me hereon, J will hold you, and cause you 
to be generally held, for the arrantest cow- 
ard and most slanderous slave in France. I 
expect your immediate answer.” 


Nothing came of Elizabeth’s regulations ; 
and in the following reign Bacon resolutely 
set his face against duelling, denouncing it 
“as an affront to the law, as if there were 
two laws—one a kind of gown law, and the 
other a law of reputation, as they term it; so 
that Paul’s and Westminster, the pulpit and 
the courts of justice, our year books and 
statute books, must give place to some 
French and Italian pamphlets.” He obtain- 
ed a decree of the Star Chamber against du- 
els, and prosecuted and convicted persons 
concerned in them, punishing them by fine 
and imprisonment. The decree drawn up 
by himself, “ did utterly reject and condemn 
the opinion that the private duel, in any per- 
son whatever, had any grounds of honour ; 
as well because nothing can be honourable 
that is not lawful, and that it is no magnani- 
mity or greatness of mind, but a swelling 
and tumour of the mind, whenever there fail- 
eth a right and sound judgment; as also, 
for that it was rather justly to be esteemed 
a weakness, and a conscience of small value 
ina man’s self, to be dejected so with a 
word of trifling disgrace as to think there is 
no excuse of it but by the hazard of life; 
whereas true honour, in persons that know 
their own worth, is not of any such brittle 
substance, but of a more strong composi- 
tion.” Bacon’s object was to prevent duels 
by the moderate punishment of all the preli- 
minary and provocatory steps—thus nipping 
them in the bud; which he added, “ is fuller 
of clemency and providence than suffering 
them to go on, and hanging men, with their 
wounds bleeding, as they did in France.” 
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The result was, that duelling was compara- | did give him a box on the ear; and so they 
tively little practised in England. Sir Walter were going out to fight, but were hindered. 
Raleigh, one of the bravest of the brave, And by and by Tom Porter went out, and 
strongly condemns the practice, in a disser- | meeting Dryden the poet told him of the bu- 
tation regarding it, in his “History of the siness, and that he was resolved to fight Sir 


World.” 

The wars of the League in France teemed 
with duels and assassinations; but our great 
civil struggle was comparatively unstained 
by them, although Charles I. set an evil ex- 
ample by consenting to the revival of the 
judicial combat on the impeachment of Ram- 
say by Lord Reay, and actually named the 
Earl of Lindsay Constable for the occasion; 


but happily the Marquis of Hamilton per-| 


suaded him to stay proceedings, and accom- 
modated the matter. The great Protector 
too, following the example of Bacon, passed 
an ordinance subjecting all persons carrying 
a challenge to six months’ imprisonment; 
and imposed fines on persons using provok- 
ing words or gestures; binding them over 
to good behaviour, and to make reparation 
according to the nature and quality of the 
offence. Whenever death ensued, it was to 
be treated as murder. But, with the Resto- 
ration, duelling set in with a flood-tide. 
True, Charles II. issued his proclamation of 
1679, which amply acknowledges “ that du- 
els were most frequent, and that the utmost 
rigour of the law would be exercised against 
them.” But Charles’ practice and his pro- 
clamations were very different things. In 
fact, the same mania for duelling which, with 
its attendant licentiousness, had _ visited 
France in the preceding age, now fell on 
England. Pepys calls this prevalence of 
duelling “a kind of emblem of the general 
complexion of the whole kingdom,” and in 
his most amusing Diary, relates the follow- 
ing characteristic duel between Sir Henry 
Bellasses and Mr. Porter, in 1667: 


“They two dined together, yesterday, in 
Sir Robert Carr’s, where it seems the people 
drink very high, all that come. It happened 
that these two, the greatest friends in the 
world, were talking together, and Sir H. Bel- 
lasses talked a little louder than ordinary to 
Tom Porter, giving him some advice. Some 
of the people standing by said, ‘What! are 
they quarrelling that they talk so high ? 
Sir H. Bellasses hearing it, said, ‘No, I 
would have you know that I never quarrel, 
but I strike; take that as a rule of mine.’ 
‘How!’ said Tom Porter, ‘strike! I would 
I could see the man in England that durst 
give mea blow?’ With that Sir H. Bellasses 
13 


| H. Bellasses presently; for he knew if they 
did not, they would be friends to-morrow, 
_and then the blow would rest upon him; and 


he desires Dryden to let him have his boy to 
pean him notice which way Sir H. Bellasses 
goes. By and by he is informed that Sir H. 
| Bellasses’s coach was coming; so T’om Por- 
ter went down out of the coffee-room where 
| he staid for the tidings, and stopped the 
coach, and bade Sir H. Bellasses come out. 
‘Why, said he, ‘you will not hurt me coming 
out, will you?”—‘ No, says Tom Porter. 
'So out he went, and they both drew, and fell 
to fight, some of their acquaintances by. 
They wounded one another ; anc. Sir H. Bel- 
lasses so much, that it is feared he will die. 
He, finding himself severely wounded, called 
to Tom Porter, and kissed him, and bade him 
shift for himself. ‘For, says he, ‘Tom, thou 
hast hurt me, but I will make shift to stand 
on my legs till thou may’st withdraw, and 
the world not take notice of thee; for I 
would not have thee troubled for what thou 
hast done;’ and then Tom Porter showed 
him how he was wounded too. ([Bellasses 
survived only a few days, on which Pepys 
adds,| Here is a fine example! and Sir Henry 
a Parliament man too; and both of them 
such extraordinary friends. It is pretty to 
hear how the world talk of them, as a couple 
of fools that killed one another out of love.” 


Even the Lord Chancellor was not safe. 
Lord Ossory called out Clarendon on a tariff 
question—a bill for the prohibition of the 
importation of Irish cattle. The Duke of 
Buckingham did not resign on the introduc- 
tion of this bill, as the present Duke has 
done, but entered into a scuffle in the lobby 
of the House of Lords with a free-trading 
Lord Dorchester, who pulled out a handful 
of his Grace’s hair, while the Duke retaliated 
by carrying off his lordship’s periwig. But 
a blacker and fitter illustration of the morals 
and manners of those days is to be found in 
this Duke’s duel with Lord Shrewsbury, for 
the seduction of his wife. They were at- 
tended by Captain Holman and Sir Jones 
Jenkins, Lord Bernard Howard and Sir John 
Talbot. The parties met at Barnes Elms, 
and the seconds as well as the principals en- 
gaged. Buckingham ran Lord Shrewsbury 
through the body. Sir John Talbot was se- 
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verely wounded in both arms, Sir Jones Jen- | 
kins was left dead on the field, and the other 
seconds with Buckingham were slightly 
wounded. Meanwhile Lady Shrewsbury, in 
a page’s dress, was holding Buckingham’s 
horse in an adjoining thicket, in order to aid | 
his escape should he kill her husband; and 
according to the reports of the day, she) 
passed that very night with him in the shirt 
stained with his own and her husband’s 
blood. It is needless to add that Charles II., 
by proclamation, pardoned all parties con-| 
cerned. Buckingham turned his wife out of 
doors; and he and Lady Shrewsbury plun- 
dered and dissipated all her son’s estate. 
Deservedly did he end his infamous career 
“in the worst inn’s worst room !” 

The mania spread to all ranks. Doctors 
met in consultation with drawn swords. 
Mead and Woodward fought under the gate 
of Gresham College. Woodward’s foot slip- 
ped, and he fell. “ Take your life,” exclaimed 
Mead. “Any thing but your physic,” re- 
plied Woodward. Dr. Williams ran Dr. 
Bennett through the body, after discharging 
a brace of pistols at his head; and the dying 
doctor, with the sword yet in his body, 
prayed to God for strength to avenge him- 
self, and with one last effort stabbed his op- 
ponent to death. This was in open day, in 
front of their houses. Williams fell dead 
before he reached his own door, and Bennett 
survived only four hours. Ball-rooms, mas- 
querades, the theatres, the open streets, the 
public walks, and the coffee-houses, became 
the constant scenes of strife and bloodshed. 
Covent-Garden and Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
were the modern Chalk Farm and Wimble- 
don Common ; and the streets rang all night 
with the clashing of swords, and the riots 
and outrages of drunken men of fashion—the 
men of honour of that day. 

So it continued from the Restoration to the 
accession of George the Third. The “ Bucks,” 
the “ Mohawks,” the “ Hell Fires,” were the 
leaders of the ton. One of their favourite 
places of resort was a tavern near Somerset 
House, where they assembled on Sundays, 
with a loud band of music, during divine ser- 
vice; and their approved dish was what they 
blasphemously called a “Holy Ghost pie.” 
Duels, affrays, bloodshed, are quite as much 
the natural result of such manners and mo- 
rals, as tearing and killing are of the organic 
conformation of carnivorous animals. In 


_in Windmill Street. 





1717 the Foot-Guards were called out to put 
down an affray of these gentlemen at the 
Royal Chocolate House, growing out of a 
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dispute at hazard, and in which three of them 
lost their lives. In 1720 a patrole of the 
Royal Horse-Guards charged a party of 
above a hundred of them who were rioting 
In 1691, Lord Mohun 
and Major Hill publicly waylaid and assassi- 


, nated Montford, the player, in Norfolk 


Street; and as publicly attempted to carry off 
Mrs. Bracegirdle by main force. In 1699, 
the same worthy Lord was tried for aiding 


‘and abetting the murder of Colonel Coote, 


after drinking a whole day and night with 
him and their companions at the Greyhound 
in the Strand; and in 1712 he lost his own 
life, and murdered, rather than killed, the 
Duke of Hamilton in a duel. Steele, too, 
after having written against duelling, and re- 
buked Thornhill, in the “Spectator,” for 
having killed Sir Cholmondeley Deering, 
found himself compelled to fight a brother 
officer, whom he narrowly eseaped killing ; 
while Thornhill, two months later, was stab- 
bed at Turnham Green by two men, who 
exclaimed, as they struck him, “ Remember 
Sir Cholmondeley Deering !” 

It would be revolting to y wade through the 
savage and insolent duels of those and later 
days. We willingly pass them by, and turn 
to the ameliorating and restricting process 
which once more revived with better laws 
and better government. The death of the 
Duke of Hamilton produced a strong feeling 
throughout the country ; a bill against duel- 
ling was brought into Parliament, thrown 
out on the second reading ; and the following 
year (1713) the Queen’s speech pronounced, 
that “the practice of duelling requires some 
speedy and effectual remedy ;” but the bill 
was again thrown out. Better help came 
from a better souree—amending morals ; and 
for this certainly to no one individual, and 
scarcely to any one class, is the praise more 
justly due than to John Wesley, one of the 
most important men of his century. His 
preaching, his perseverance, his purity, and 
the persecutions which he and his followers 
underwent, created a church, and reacted on 
that from which he was separated, and by 
which he was reviled. Next in importance 
to Wesley’s reformation, was the thunder- 
storm of the French revolution. The one 
prepared better morals, the other broke down 
many of the old scaffoldings of class privi- 
leges and formal honour. It was a great 


step even the doing away with the wearing 
of swords; but a greater was the frightful 
proof which the French enormities gave of 
| the utter insufficiency of the restraints of 
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mere worldly honour, and abstract prin- | 
ciples. | 
Still the fierce wars of the French Revolu- | 
tion kept up the fiercer passions; and the | 
coarse habits of drunkenness and rioting | 
which continued to disgrace English gentle- a 
men, supplied plentiful employ ment for the | 
pistol. Jt is no later than the beginning of | 
this century that such a pest of society as | 
the last Lord Camelford was allowed to over- | 
ride it, to bully and to fight whomsoever he | 
chose, until, having killed Mr. Patterson, he | 
met his death from Best, whom he insisted | 
on fighting, and whom his seconds permitted | 
him to fight, although both he and they well | 
knew, even avowed, that he was in the, 
wrong. He fell, and was found weltering in | 
the mud at the back of Little Holland House, | | 
deserted by his seconds. Best’s end, too, | 
was miserable. He died at the early age of | 
forty-eight, completely worn out. Sorrow | 
and remorse had done on him the work of | 
years. In his closing hours he declared that 
the recollection of the duel, and its results, | 
had embittered every moment of his life— 
that the whole scene was fresh in his me-| 
mory as if it had happened yesterday—and | 
that there were times when Lord Camelford | 
seemed to stand before him, and gaze on him 
with an earnestness and tenacity that ren- 
dered life a burden. An Irish duel of those, 
or rather later days, will let us see how short | 
a time, and what thin barriers, separate us | 
from barbarism; and will throw some light 
too on old Tory notions of the right-divine | 
of landlords, and of their methods of intimi- 
dation. In 1810, Mr. Colclough and Mr. 
Sheridan opposed Mr. Alcock for the repre-| 
sentation of the county of Wexford. Several 
tenants of a person supporting Mr. Alcock 
declared that they should vote for Colclough 
and Sheridan. ‘This was resented, and Mr. 
Colclough was called upon to refuse their 
votes. He declared that he had in no man- 
ner canvassed them, and that he would not 
direct them how they should vote. He was 
answered,“ Receive their votes at your pe- 
ril! Before the opening of the next day’s 
poll, the rival candidates were on the field to 
determine the tenant’s right by the pistol. 
Many hundred persons assembled to witness 
the aflair, among whom were several magis- 
trates. ‘lhe ground was marked, the crowd 
separated on either side, as their party feel- 
ings dictated—a dead silence and a pause 
ensued—the word was given—and Mr. Col- 
clough fell dead, shot through the heart; 


nent, Mr. Alcock, was returned duly elected! 
At the next assizes he was tried for murder 
before Baron Smith, who openly declared 
against a capital conviction; and the jury, 
without a moment’s hesitation, pronounced 

verdict of Not Guilty. The parties had 
he intimate friends, and Alcock, though 
_ acquitted, never recovered his self-composure; 
his intellect faded; and his sister, doubly 
wounded, went mad and died! 

The cause, the crowd, the return, the trial, 
the judge, the verdict, and the melancholy 


results, are all truly descriptive of Ireland in 


those unhappy times;—times which there 
are even yet found persons hardy or ignorant 
enough to refer to, as the era of her peace 
and good government. A better example 
was exhibited in Scotland, where the parties 
in a silly duel in 1815 were fined five-and- 
twenty guineas each by the Sheriff, and th> 
fines ordered to be applied to the benefit of 
the Lunatic Asylum, as the institution most 
appropriate to their proceedings. But this 
was the mere punishment of unauthorized in- 
truders on the honours of duelling; for 
there, as elsewhere, for the privileged the law 
has been muzzled or defied, and public 
opinion has strongly supported the primitive 
wisdom of Gundebald. Few have dared to 
stand out against its anathema. Moore re- 
cords a melancholy letter of a wretched fa- 
ther, written to his family the night before 
he fell in a duel: “London, Wednesday 
night, Sept. 3, 1783—I commit my soul to 
Almighty God, in hopes of his merey and 
pardon for the irreligious step I now, in com- 
pliance with the unwarrantable custom of 
this wicked world, put myself under the ne- 
cessity of taking.’ Major Hillas, in 1815, 
when on the ground, to which he had been 
brought for his humane efforts to protect the 
shipwrecked, and on which one minute later 
he was lying a corpse, declared to the by- 
standers, “I am sorry the mistaken laws of 
honour oblige me to come here to defend 
myself; and I declare to God I have no ani- 
mosity to man or woman on the face of the 
earth.” Many, no doubt, have thought thus 
and done thus—seen the right, but dared not 
act up to it; and allowing for the infirmities 
of our nature, for the force of example and 
long-descended custom, the terror of shame, 
and the strength of our social ties and aflec- 
tions, we frankly own that they who rise 
superior to them are no common men—and 
we would be the last to throw the stone at 
those who have weakly, but, as the world 





and, ‘within two hours afterw ards, his oppo- 





thinks, honourably given way. 
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Anoiher ameliorating process arose, strange 
to say, from duelling itsel{—from the passion 
for duelling which infected the political 
characters of the last century. There is 
scarcely a distinguished politician of the 
times of George Ill., who did not put his 
patriotism, his honour, or his truth, to the 
test of the pistol. Lord Talbot and Wilkes, 
Lord Shelburne and Colonel Fullarton, Lord 
Lauderdale and General Arnold, Townshend 
Pitt, Fox, Sheridan, Wyndham, Canning, 
Tierney, Burdett, Brougham, Castlereagh, 
and the Duke of Wellington, are amongst the 
public men who have not refused the sanc- 
tion of their names and example to the prac- 
tice of thus adjourning a debate. There has 
been benefit as well as mischief in this. By 
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twelve years’ debates, preserved their honour, 
their courage, and their consciences unsul- 
lied, without this vulgar appeal. 

Dr. Mellingen has attempted to enumerate 
the duels which took place during the reign 
of George III.; but the list is manifestly in- 
complete, and probably does not embrace 
one-fourth part of those which actually oc- 
curred. Yet still it is a sad catalogue, and 


» records the death of no less than sixty-nine 


individuals. For these flagrant offences, and 
this heavy loss of life, (murder in the eye of 
the law,) only eighteen trials took place, 
which ended in the conviction and punish- 


ment of only ten individuals; and of these 


two only were hanged, not really for duel- 


ling, but for foul fighting—that is, strictly 
speaking, for not fighting duels; and the 


the necessary publicity attending all the pro-_ 


ceedings connected with a hostile meeting 
between such distinguished persons, the duel 
itself has become more serious and fair—a 


clear statement of the cause of offence has | 


come to be required; a sanction has been 
afforded to explanations and apologies; and 
founded as these duels not unfrequently have 
been on public questions, all remaining traces 
of malice or revenge have been nearly obli- 
terated. ‘These are all palpable advantages, 
which have given a milder character to duel- 
ling ;—on no occasion more modestly, brave- 
ly, and signally exemplified, than in the duel 
Ww hich the Duke of W ellington thought him- 
self called upon to grant to Lord Winchilsea. 
But with these advantages there has been 





the attendant mischief of prolonging the prac- | 
tice by giving to it the sanction of such high | 


names, and, by the mitigation of its fierceness, | 
rendering it less repugnant to our better feel- | 
ings. 


Still, it was a great advance to enforce | regarded its decisions with reverence. 


other eight underwent short imprisonments. 
There is also given an additional account of 
some twenty-nine other remarkable duels 
which have occured since the death of 
George IJI., and in which fourteen persons 
have perished. Upon the trials which en- 
sued, in five cases out of six the parties were 
acquitted ; and when convicted, their punish- 
ment has never exceeded twelve months’ im- 
prisonment, ordinarily it has been four or 
five months. 

Such, briefly, has been the course, and such 
is the present state of duelling. We have 
seen it in its high and palmy days, when it 
was in fact the supreme arbiter of justice ; 
when women and children, monks and 
churchmen, burghers and nobles, all brought 
their causes, civil, criminal, and ecclesiastical, 
to be decided by it; when the sword decided 
even the pretensions to office, and when all 
One 


the sanction of previous explanation, and to| age took from it its civil authority and title- 


encourage the retractation of hasty or im- | deeds, 


proper words. Hitherto there has been a 
foolish notion, and false pride, in considering 


the adversary’s fire was received ; but com-| 


mon sense and humanity are now beginning the innocent ; 


and the rights of property were trans- 
| ferred to courts of law; another delivered 


traitors and murderers to their appointed 
it unbecoming to apologize or retract until, judges; 


a third superseded the knightly 
redressing wrongs and rescuing 
a fourth forbade even the 


right of 


to discover, that there is more of true manli- | privilege of the lists; but the single combat, 
ness in at once acknowledging an error, than | although no longer countenanced by kings 
in waiting to admit it at the pistol’s mouth. and courts, and ‘though subjected even to 
This is a duty which cannot be too strongly nominal penalties, still met with real applause, 
impressed, and which, if properly enforced | and many a gallant won his mistress by the 


by those who undertake the responsible slaughter of his rival. 


But gradually this 


duty of Seconds, would greatly tend to the applause lessened, and causes and accusations, 


prevention of duels. 


It is to the honour of which had formerly justified a challenge, 


the younger public men of the day, that none came to submit themselves to the arbitration 


of them of any note, or with very few ex- | of law, or to public opinion. 


ceptions, have been engaged in a duel. 


Explanations 


were admitted, and society ceased to require, 


They have, amidst all the heat of the last asa feather in the cap of a man of honour, 
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that he had killed his man. Duelling then | the law has ever prevented a single duel from 
subsided, to become the unwelcome resource taking place; the utmost it can “be supposed 
of the good and the brave; and the prized to have done, i is to uphold fair fighting ; ; and 

proceeding only of the bully, the gambler, | this, we think, public opinion, and the high 
and the profligate. honour of the parties generally concerned, 

These are the general phases through | would have secured without it. 

which this singular custom has passed, under; ‘This is a mischievous anomaly. For it 
the modifying “influences of advancing intel-| cannot but injure the public estimation of 

ligence; and this last is now its general state | justice, that any one well-known law should 
throughout Europe, subject of course to cer-| be openly and constantly broken without 
tain variations, according to the manners,| shame and without punishment, and that toc 
morals, and institutions of different commu- | by one class only; for if ploughmen and 
nities. In several of the European states, shopkeepers took to imitating gentlemen, by 
the laws respecting duelling have undergone | shooting at each other, or determining their 
revision, and, by being rendered less severe, | quarrels by practices which caused death, 
have become more effective; this has been | the law would speedily interfere. But as it 
the more easy, as duelling on the Continent now stands, magistrates, judges, and juries, 
occurs chiefly amongst military men, who are placed in a false and unseemly position ; 

are necessarily more subject to control. The | being tempted, since their moral sense revolts 
only exception is France, where philoso- from the severity of the punishment, to 
phers and journalists have, since the Restora- | make cobweb-quibbles and evasions of the 
tion, sharpened their pens with their swords. | law, the evidence, and their own oaths ; and, 

In Austria, by a decree of 1803, the princi- | amidst this quibbling, the bully, the quarrel- 
pals concerned in a duel are punished by | some, and the vicious, escape equally with 
imprisonment varying from one to five years; | the comparatively innocent; for the blind 
if either of the parties are wounded, the term | law, denouncing all as murderers, admits of 
is from five to ten years; and from ten to | no palliation—no discrimination of guilt. 

twenty if death ensues. ‘The seconds also| Even in cases of great atrocity, where the 
are subject to confinement, extending from | survivor has given the offence, where he has 
one to five years. In Prussia, a like substi- | refused all compromise or apology, and borne 
tution of imprisonment or relegation to a) himself savagely and haughtily throughout— 
fortress, has superseded the penalty of death, still, thanks to our rigour, there grows up 
which is inflicted only in cases of foul fight-| before his trial a feeling in his favour : stories 
ing; or of those murderous duels in which | of his boldness, of his services, of his con- 
one person necessarily must fall. The Prus-  trition, of the distress of his wife and family, 
sian code is particularly severe with respect | are circulated, till witnesses get out of the 
to the conduct of the seconds. In Belgium | way, or give palliating evidence; the prose- 
also, and Bavaria, reforms have taken place. | cution is gently, humanely, conducted; the 
But in England no effective change has been | defence is warm and impassioned ; the judge 
attempted, and the operation of the law has | declares that the offence “is in direct con- 
been, and continues utterly powerless: it) tradiction to the laws both of God and man , 
denounces duelling as murder, and affixes the | and, therefore, the law has justly fixed to it 
punishment of death to the principals and | the crime and punishment of murder ;” but 
seconds, and subjects all persons challenging he also takes care to throw out some cir- 
others to fight to fine and imprisonment. | cumstances which, if the jury can satisfy 
Within the last two hundred years, there | their minds as to their relevancy, will alter the 
have not been twenty convictions, nor more | case; or some extenuating circumstances are 
than three or four persons executed nomi-| supposed, which yet, they are told, must not 
nally for fighting duels, but really for not alter their verdict; or some imaginary mis- 
fighting according to the rules of duelling. | nomer is discovered or prepared; or some 
A few persons have been convicted of man-| witness refuses to give evidence, or loses his 
slaughter in duels, which have been marked memory ;—when the jury, well understand- 
by some peculiarly offensive circumstances ; | ing w hat is meant, return a verdict of not 
and some few of these have been subjected guilty, or manslaughter coupled with a strong 
to one, two, three, and, at the utmost, twelve recommendation to mercy; and then the 
months’ imprisonment; but the vast majority | judge gently admonishes and gently punishes 
have been acquitted, or escaped untried. | the prisoner, telling him, perhaps, “ that his 
Practically speaking, it is not probable that conduct in the field was such as to leave no 
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stain on his character.” ‘Thus the offender, 
who, by his violence or his obstinacy, has 
outraged and defied the law, and brought 


OF DUELLING. 


Did they prevent the great Conde from slap- 
ping the face of the Comte des Rieux ?—or 
the Duc de Beaufort, the Duc d’Orleans, and 
the Comte d’Harcourt, from getting drunk and 


home death with all its attendant misery and 
bereavement to fathers, mothers, and chil- | picking pockets on the Point Neuf under the 
dren, escapes with a mock trial, or some tri- | statue of Henry IV ?—or did it deter the wits 
fling imprisonment. | of Charles I]. from riots and personal conflict ; 

This is the result of unreasoning severity; | the Duke of Buckingham and Lord Dorches- 
of a severity too great even for a heinous ter from descending to fisticuffs in the lobby of 
offender, and infinitely too great for the ithe House of Lords ?—or later still, did the 
parties implicated in ordinary duels. Lately Comte d’Artois lose caste for striking the 
the law has been slightly altered. By the | Duchesse de Bourbon at a masked ball? On 
Ist of Victoria, murder and the punishment | the contrary, when he had gone through the 
of death are denounced, only when death or | form, and the mere form of a rencontre with 
wounds dangerous to life have been in- her husband, all was forgotten, and the last 
flicted, with an intent to commit murder; | of the Condés was lost in admiration of the 
and felony, liable to transportation, has been | man who had wantonly struck a woman, and 
substituted for “ whosoever unlawfully and | his wife, because that man “conferred on 





maliciously shall shoot at any person, or 
shall, by drawing a trigger, attempt to dis- 
charge any kind ‘of loaded arms at any per- 
son, or to do some other grievous bodily 
harm to such person.” ‘This was probably 
meant as a suflicient relaxation; but trans- 
portation is still-far too severe; and accord- 
ingly the penalty was not inflicted on the only 
occasion when it was attempted to be enforced. 

Severity will not do. Do we therefore 
defend duelling? Far from it, as our obser- 
vations must have shown. We do not be- 
lieve that its benefits are at all comparable to 
its evils; society is strong enough and civi- | 
lized enough to do without it now; it is no 
longer any safeguard to it: on the contrary, | 
experience shows that the duel is frequently | 
used as a means for stifling inquiry, for up- 
holding the dissolute, and reinstating the 
guilty. It is a kind of moral regeneration, a 
white-washing, a fresh start; and so many a | 
knave has found it. It is contrary to all | 
experience that duels have refined manners. 
Whenever and wherever duelling has most 
prevailed, then and there manners sand morals 
have been most rude and most lax. Compare | 
England under Elizabeth and Cromwell with | 
France under the League, Henry IV., and the 


Fronde; or reverse the picture, and place 
England under the latter Stuarts beside | 


France under Louis X]V.; or change it again | 
to France under the Regency and Louis XV. ; 
and we shall find that as dissoluteness, and 
absence of all that comely self-control and 
consideration for the feelings of others, of all 
classes, which is the essence of good man- 
ners, rose or fell, so precisely did duelling 
flourish or decay. 
influence of the duel, and the point of honour, 
when they were at their height in France ? 


him the honour of allowing him to cross 
swords with him.” 

Duelling did not prevent these outrages, 
which we have taken from among the high- 
est personages as a sample of the whole ; 
but it did, what is infinitely mischievous—it 
excused them. It was the gate through 
which the offender re-entered the pale of the 
society he had outraged. For in nine cases 
out of ten it is the man who has done the 
wrong, or who is substantially in the wrong, 
that seeks and profits by the duel: like the 





Where was the softening 


sheet of Shore’s wife, it is his penance, but 


unlike hers it is not white, but blood-colour- 
‘ed. There is no people with whom duel- 
ling is so frequent, and so ferocious, as the 
Americans of the United States, and most es- 
pecially of the southern and western States ; 


and there is no class of a rank in life corres- 


ponding with them whose manners are so 


‘rude, and with whom the bowie-knife and 
Lynch law—stabbing and mob murder—are 
So frequent. And is the duel their corrector ? 
Is it not rather the confederate of these self- 
willed and anti-social atrocities? They are 
evidences all alike of inefficient law, moral, 
legal, and divine. But without going higher, 
we stand on the plain matter-of-fact that duel- 
ling has not softened, and will not soften 
manners. Advancing civilization has un- 
doubtedly regulated ‘duelling, and hence the 
error has arisen of substituting the effect for 
the cause, the softened duel for the subduing 
civilization; and as civilization spreads wider 
and deeper, incorporating within its influences 
the practical instruction of administered law, 
no doubt the day will come when duelling 
will be regarded as any other gross outrage 
which the law punishes, and society, the 
‘complement of law, condemns. 


| 
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It is for these reasons that we desire to see 
an alteration and mitigation of the present 
law. Sully, on this very subject, speaking 
to Henry IV. said, “ that the excessive seve- 
rity of the means of repression would be the 
source whence would arise the principal ob- 
stacles to their execution; for frequently the 
penalties which produce the greatest effect 
are those which do not call for remission.” 
He was quite right; no one now or then, 
however much he may deprecate duelling, 
can deliberately place the murderer and the 
duellist on the same level. Undoubtedly cases 
may be imagined in which very extenuating 
circumstances being placed to the account 
of the murderer, and every aggravation heap- 
ed on the duellist, the one may be made as 
black or blacker than the other. But this is 
neither a fair nor useful way of viewing the 
subject: substantially, and for all legal prac- 
tical purposes, we may assume that the duel- 
list, he who kills his adversary in what is 
called a fair fight, is no murderer—is not 
guilty of murder in that sense in which 
public opinion and the spirit of our law now 
regard murder. It is most unjust, therefore, 
that he should be classed and tried, and it 
would be still more unjust that he should be 
punished, as a murderer; and so, thanks to 
this false classification and trial, he escapes 
altogether. So he ever will,and so he ought, 
until he is so classed and so tried that con- 
viction and penalties may justly follow his 
offence. ‘This point is so evident that it is 
idle to waste words on it. 

That duelling should be checked, few we 
think will deny. Who is there that has 
fought a duel who does not regret it—re- 
pent it? Let any one ask whether it is right 
that he who maliciously or even wantonly 
provokes and triumphs in a fatal duel should 
escape as he now does, unpunished and al- 
most unreproved. All our better and more 
sober feelings answer no; it is only legal 
impunity which restrains ‘their expression 
and prevalence. We are no disciples of 
Hobbes ; but it is idle to deny how much of 
public morals, and of just notions of right 
and wrong, depend on the administration of 
public law. How many offences are there 
which should touch strongly the conscience, 
but which public opinion still tolerates or 
approves, only because the law cannot or 
will not reach them ?—and there are others 
which happily, since the law has reached 
them, have fallen into disrepute. It certainly 
would be infinitely better that public morals 


and to a considerable extent they do; but 
the penalties of the one Table are instant and 
obvious, those of the other remote and un- 
seen; and therefore, too frequently, when 
the first fail or refuse to act, the second lose 
their force, and a spurious judgment, a com- 
promise of public opinion, is formed—the 
conventional takes the place of the just. To 
remedy this is the object of all legislation, 
whose constant tendency should be, to bring 
the three great ruling influences, the civil, the 
social, and the divine, into harmony. ‘This 
has gradually been advancing as to many 
things; and we think the time has come, 
when, with respect to duelling, the hitherto 
dead letter prohibition of the law might be 
exchanged for some practical and approved 
penalty, which would at once amend and 
strengthen public opinion. And certainly 
the time has come when a real and serious 
responsibility ought to be attached to the 
conduct of seconds ; because, as most duels 
might be prevented by the prudence, tempe- 

rance, and firmness of the seconds, they 
ought to suffer wherever they either ob- 
viously misuse, or heedlessly omit to use the 
means which their situation affords to effect 
an arrangement; or when they continue, by 
their presence, to sanction a meeting origi- 
nating in unjustifiable and unw arrantable ex- 
pressions or behaviour. 

Beyond all doubt, fighting a duel is a 
breach of the peace. Let it then be so 
classed and so punished—each duel accord- 
ing to its special enormity; and let this 
enormity, together with the respective guilt 
of the several parties concerned, be tried by 
a jury, and decided by their verdict, as in the 
case of other offences. It will then be dis- 
covered how the quarrel arose out of which 
the duel grew ; who gave the offence; what 
offers of apology, redress, or retractation 
were made; how they were met, why re- 
fused; and all those other circumstances 
which distinguish the case of a bully, or a 
professed and instructed duellist, from that 
of a forced defender of his honour. The 
result of these inquiries in presence of a 
judge and a jury would lead to that diseri- 
mination of guilt, and apportionment of pu- 
nishment, without which no law can work 
well; and moreover true honour and true 
courage, thus sifted, would stand out in ho- 
nest relief from the surreptitious qualities 
which too often fight under their mask. 
Friends and relatives also, when the punish- 
ment was no longer excessive, would come 





rested on higher sanctions than mere law— 


forward to assist to expose and convict those 
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who had forced on the duel, or who had not | 


done their utmost to prevent it. 


It may be said that these are matters and | 


questions of far too fine and delicate a tex-_ 
ture to come before a jury, and to be duly | 
appreciated by such a tribunal ;—that the 
honour and sensibility of a gentleman would | 
shrink from so matter-of-fact and threadbare | 
a scrutiny. ‘There may, at first sight, appear 
some ground for this objection, but time 
would or should remove it; for substantially 
it rests only on prejudice, and exclusive pre- 
tensions. In Libel this is not the case; and 
in the most delicate of all inquiries—in that 
wherein the outraged feelings are most ten- 


der, and wherein it is most desirable to spare | 


them, and where publicity confers question- 
able benefits—in the honour of the marriage 
bed, stern law and public advantage have 
overruled ; and the honour, the conduct, and 
domestic relations of the proudest, have been 
laid bare, investigated, and assessed in open 
court, at so many pounds, shillings, and 
pence ; and morality has gained by it. For 
the vindication of the husband’s honour is 
now almost entirely transferred from the 
sword to the law; truth and equity transpire ; 
and the vices and neglect of the profligate 
are exposed and corrected by nominal da- 
mages and virtual defeat. So, too, in duels, 
the violent and provoking would be exposed 
and punished, the placable and injured pro- 
tected ; and generally the advantage of bring- 
ing common sense and common justice to 
bear upon quarrels, would come to be felt 
and acknowledged. At all events, the equal 
administration of the law would be vindi- 
cated : we should hear no more on this sub- 
ject of one law for the rich and another for 
the poor: we should no longer have enacted 
the solemn farce of “ an unfortunate gentle- 
man” tried for murder, with the certainty of 
his legal escape and of his moral guilt. All 
other classes of the community submit their 
quarrels, when they issue in assault, to the 
arbitration of the law; and when gentlemen 
choose to quarrel, and to commit breaches 
of the peace by fighting duels and endanger- 
ing lives, they too must learn to submit to 
have their conduct and proceedings inquired 
into, and punished according to their mis- 
deeds, and according to law. The time has 
gone by for Courts of Honour; they be- 
longed to the days of exclusive privileges 
and exclusive classes. All who offend, must 
now bow their heads to one common law. 
Every class has naturally a self-centring ag- 


gressive principle, which aspires to override | 
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that of others, and which chafes under the 
|restraint of general law. But it is the very 
object of law to bind together these discord- 
ant principles, by restraining their exclusive 
tendencies, and ‘compelling each to submit 
its own overweening pretensions to the cen- 
tral intelligence which consults for the com- 
mon good. It is this general submission to 
the one abstract authority which constitutes 
the essence and the perfection of the social 
state. 

Following, therefore, the recommendation 
of Bacon, we are desirous of seeing an end 
put to that “affront,” which duelling and 
the proceedings connected with it “ put upon 
our law ;” and, following also his opinion, 
we believe it can be done only by a great 
mitigation of severity. The enactment of 
the Ist of Victoria has broken down, and 
justice cannot well afford such another 
mockery as Lord Cardigan’s trial. Let us 
therefore not wait, as we usually do in En- 
gland, for some revolting catastrophe before 
we apply a remedy. It is neither diflicult 
nor uncalled for: we have only to substi- 
tute, as has been done in Prussia and Aus- 
tria, various degrees of imprisonment for the 
higher penalties of the law ; and the law will 
then, in all probability, vindicate its authori- 
ty. But it is needless to say more ; we have 
already said enough to prove the evils of 
duelling, and the mischievous inefliciency of 
the law with respect to it; and we have 
therefore made out a case for amending that 
law. This can be done only by reconciling 
public opinion with its operation. It is 
useless to give way, on the one hand, to a 
high-flown horror of all duelling; and it 
would be cowardly, on the other, to yield 
implicitly to the notions of the mere men of 
the sword and pistol :—we must take things 
as we find them, and legislate for men and 
manners as they are, and not as they might 
be. And therefore, since death by duelling 
is not, judging from the opinions (gathered 
from the conduct) of judges and the verdicts 
of juries, viewed as murder, it is worse than 
useless to continue to declare it to be so by 
law. And again, since duelling has de- 
scended to us from time almost immemorial, 
and with practical impunity, if not applause, 
it would be vain to attempt suddenly to up- 
root that which has grown so long in our 
customs. All, therefore, that can fairly be 
done as society as yet exists, is to meet it 
with useful palliatives instead of impractica- 
ble prohibitions ; to put it, in fact, under the 
eye and correction of the law; not so much 
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to wage war with duelling itself, as with 
those who provoke and compel it; to seek 
out and punish the guilty, the most guilty ; 
those who, by their unjustifiable words or 
deeds—who, by refusing all explanation or 
apology—or who, by dissuading others to 
ofier or accept adjustment, evince that felo- 
nious malice which all the world would 
gladly see punished. There would be no 
difficulty in obtaining verdicts against such 
offenders, when it was known that no pu- 
nishment more severe than a regulated im- 
prisonment would follow conviction: no 
mawkish pity would then follow them to 
their prisons—no whitewashing congratula- 
tions mark their release. The law would 
inflict its penalty and leave its stain, and the 
duel and the duellist would be thus far re- 
buked. Further, we think the law might be 
improved by following its analogy in those 
cases where it awards damages as compen- 
sation for injuries. It is but just that he 
who has unlawfully disabled another, or | 
taken his life—depriving him, if wounded, | 
of many enjoyments, or, if killed, robbing a | 
family of its support, a wife of her husband, | 
the father of his child, and the state of his | 
services—should be compelled to make 
compensation, according to his means and 
according to his guilt. And lastly, in sup- 
port of prevention, fines, in addition to the 
present binding over to keep the peace, 
might justly be levied on those who were 
detected in overt attempts to break it. 

These are all the penalties we would in- 
flict. ‘They may be thought slight, and, by 
their very slightness, to encourage the of- 
fence they are meant to repress; but we 
doubt whether any more severe could be 
enforced, and if we are right in this doubt, 
then, practically, they become the most se- 
vere. The great object is to bring the law 
into operation ; and when once this has been 
done, when its wheels begin to move, its se- 
verity may, if necessary, be increased. At 
all events, the law as applied to duelling is 
worse than a dead letter: it is partial, blind, 
uncertain, revolting, inoperative ; and should 
therefore be abrogated or amended. 


| 





| 
| 





CLAY MAPS. 


We have been shown a clever mode of represent- 
ing countries, for the purpose of teaching geography 
to young persons. It consists in making a map in 
relief by means of potter’s clay. The clay is put into 


is forthwith baked in an oven, the same as an ordi- 
nary piece of pottery. ‘The specimen brought under 
our notice is a map of Europe, about a foot square. 
The various countries are raised with their appropriate 
ranges of mountains ; and the whole being variously 
coloured and impressed with their respective names, 
also the names of the principal cities, any country or 
town can at once be pointed out. ‘The seas, rivers, 
and lakes, form the sunk parts, and these being filled 
with water, which an environing ledge prevents from 
running over, both land and water are most eflectually 
represented. As cheap and instructive toys for chil- 
dren, or as ornaments for the cottage chimney-picce, 
we recommend these clay maps to notice. ‘The in- 
ventor is a modest young man, a teacher in Glasgow 
(Mr. John Neilson, St. Mungo’s School,) who has 
brought the subject to bear under many disadvan- 
tages.— Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 


DISCRETION. 


Discretion 1s a nice perception of what is right and 
proper under the circumstances in which a person is 
called to act. It may be illustrated by the feelers of 
the cat, which are long hairs placed upon her nose, 
with which she readily measures the space between 
sticks and stones through which she desires to pass, 
and thus determines, by a delicate touch, whether it is 
sufficiently large to let her go through without being 
scratched. ‘Thus discretion appreciates difficulties, 
dangers, and obstructions around, and enables a per- 
son to decide upon the proper course of action.—lhid. 


THE WIFE. 
From Tennyson’s Poem, ‘The Miller’s Daughter.”’ 


Loox thro’ mine eyes with thine. True wife, 
Round my true heart thine arms entwine ; 
My other dearer life in life, 
Look thro’ my very soul with thine! 
Untouched with any shade of years, 
May those kind eyes for ever dwell! 
They have not shed a many tears, 
Dear eyes, since first I knew them well. 


Yet tears they shed: they had their part 
Of sorrow: for when time was ripe, 
The still affection of the heart 
Became an outward breathing type, 
That into stillness past again, 
And left a want unknown before ; 
Although the loss that brought us pain, 
That loss but made us love the more, 


With farther lookings on. The kiss, 
The woven arms, seem but to be 

Weak symbols of the settled bliss, 
The comfort I have found in thee: 

But that God bless thee, dear, who wrought 
Two spirits to one equal mind, 

With blessings beyond hope or thought, 





a mould properly cut, and the cast being brought out 


With blessings which no words can find! 
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From the Court Journal. | 


TALMA AND PLAISANCE. 


PLAISANCE. 


the past to enjoy it over again, and he bat- 
tled with his present sufferings by calling to 
his aid his pleasing souvenirs. ‘The first 
time I had occasion to speak to him he com- 


Tue following little sketch, as relating to; menced the conversation with these words : 


a singularly amiable practical and moral phi- 
losopher; and illustrating the life of a cele- | 
brated actor of English origin and turn of | 
mind, cannot fail, we think, to interest sie 
readers, 

Some years since, you might see, at the | 
Juvenile Theatre of M. Comte, an old man, | 
broken down by age, which had left its deep | 
furrows on his countenance; he, however, | 
seemed to struggle with the weight of nis 
years, and he did his best to keep up an ap- | 
pearance of vigour. With him it was not| 
rebellion against the hand of time ; it was 
the struggle of probity and conscience; he 
wanted to render his strength equivalent to | 
the labours that were confided to him, that | 
he might still earn a salary and refuse an' 
alms. It was, at least, a generous illusion. 
In the day-time, he was employed in the 
lighter labours of adorning the theatre; he 
had a wonderful perception of elegance 
in the arrangements of the stage and its ac- 
cessories; he composed with much skill 
little fairy scenes, innocent diableries, and 
all the materials of white magic; he illus- 
trated the fairy tales. His hands trembled, his 
sight was weak, but by dint of care and pa- 
tience, and, above all, through a strong effort 
of his will, he yet adjusted the flowers and 
foliage, the painted paper and the ornaments. 
At certain hours of the day he laboured at | 
the theatre ; at others he prepared or finished | 
his work in the offices of an homme @affaires 
—a place of no good fame; but to which, 
without knowing it, this veteran clerk almost 
gave a respectable appearance. ‘The immo- 
vable contemplation of a register which he 
held open before him formed all his adminis- 
trative occupation. Often he tried to make 
the children rehearse the parts they were to 
perform or to regulate some part of the mise 
en scene. He acquitted himself of these 
functions with much taste; he had most in- | 
genious ideas, and created charming combina- | 
tions. His wife, as aged as himself, dressed | 
up the little girls; they both lived on the | 
produce of these divers modes of industry. | 
This old man had been a comedian; at the | 
theatre he was called Plaisance; he had for- | 
gotten his family name. Hew as eighty -four. 
years of age, still, singularly as it may ap- 
pear, nothing could be more joyous than the. 
regrets of Plaisance: 





he only remembered | 


— Bah! 1 have had my share of happi- 
ness; let every one take out his own, and 
the world will be contented.” I had prepared 
myself to pity with sincerest sympathy ; his 
serenity set my preparations and calculations 
at fault. I first thought that this man, whom 
I had imagined so unhappy and so destitute 
of resources, had reserved for himself some 
means of existence, and that the certainty 
of escaping want and misery gave him this 
| tranquillity of heart and language. He un- 
deceived me, without complaints or lamenta- 
tions; after a long career he found himself 
destitute as he began, without hope but in 
his own exertions. From the first I per- 
ceived that he had an immoderate desire to 
relate to me the events of his life. I listened 
to him; it was the only manner in which | 
could oblige him. 

When he told me that he had once been 
an actor, I expected to undergo some remini- 
scences of the Roman Comique, and I armed 
myself with a benevolent patience; I pushed 
my magnanimity as far as resignation. ‘The 
old man probably perceived the direction of 
my ideas, and with ironical gaiety he said to 
me, “ Make yourself easy, my tale will be 
short.” This was the most agreeable ex- 
pression of thanks he could give me. Thus 
he commenced :—I was very young when | 
left the house of my father, who lived in a 
little village in the neighbourhood of Tou- 
louse, whose name I have forgotten, as well 
as those of my parents, which, by the way, 
I never knew. I never knew my mother. 
One day I heard a neighbour say, on seeing 
me pass—“ There is a poor child who re- 
turns home without knowing that he will 
find his home empty.” I turned round and 
smiled in the good woman’s face. She beckon- 
ed to me to approach, and gave me a large 
piece of bread she cut off a huge loaf. I 
thanked her, and she kissed me. While eat- 
ing I thought on what she had said, and I 
was so frightened, that instead of taking the 
usual road, I followed the one that led to the 
‘town. The first thing I did on arriving at 
| Toulouse was to enter the church ; : there I 
began to pray, still clutching my hunch of 
bread. When I had finished my prayer, I 
perceived that the verger was looking at me, 
and I felt fearful and abashed. He beckoned 
to me, I approached; and he asked me if | 
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should like to become one of the choristers. | as well as the most elevated ones. I have 
I knew not what he meant, but I answered accomplished all tasks with the same zeal— 
“Yes!” He led me to the vestry, where an | the most difficultas well as the most produc- 
old lady took charge of me, cleansed me, tive. Every one liked me, and I enjoyed 
and gave me good warm clothes, put shoes | the affection by which I was surrounded. I 
on my feet; and after having given me sup-| often hear of ingratitude; I have never met 
per by a good fire, put me to sleep ina large | with it, because 1 have never remembered 
bed. I was taught to sing and serve mass— | any services but those rendered me. My 
all my vocations pleased me, and I was the | wife acted with me. After having married 
happiest child in the world. I waschristen- every night for the pleasure of the public, 
ed Plaisance—it was the name of a favourite she proposed to me at last to marry for our 
parrot recently deceased. One day whilst} own. J answered—Yes! And I have not 
expecting the salut, 1 was walking in the once repented this union. As old age ad- 
market-place, when I saw some children vanced, they made me descend the ladder, 
wearing yellow jackets covered with span- both as regards rank and emolument. I 
gles. ‘They were walking on their hands;| descended with the same calm, and the 
at this sight I could not retaina cry of admi- | same cheerfulness, which accompanied my 
ration. A man who had just been support- ascent. 

ing a ladder on his nose, proposed to me to| I have always had the same opinion of 
join these beautiful children, on whom my men, events, and things—nevertheless, I 
eyes were fixed. I answered, Yes! They | once fought a duel. I had answered, Yes! 
took me to a tent hard by ; they divested me to a man who imprudently asked me if it 
of my surplice of red serge, to return it to, was true that he was a great rascal. J] wound- 
M. le Cure; and they clothed me in one of | ed him, and it was forgotten. Throughout 
the jackets which had excited my admiration. | my life, which has passed, thanks to Provi- 
The labours that followed were far more fa-| dence, without cares and without grief, I 
tiguing than that of the choir, and the treat- | have never understood the agitation and the 








ment I received far from being as kind as that 
of the old lady I had quitted. But in breaking 


my bones they taught me such wonderful feats! | 


J obtained so much success in my exercises, that | 

> s © re 7 : ry 
I was proud and happy ; my vanity and my 
satisfaction were unlimited. And thus passed 


gratified vanity were my only consolation. 
It happened one night, at a small town in the 
south, that we were all engaged for a per- 
formance, in which we were to join a troop 
of comedians. The theatre delighted me ; 
and I could imagine nothing beyond the feli- 
city of those ladies and gentlemen, who 
passed their lives in saying the sweetest 
things to each other, and only quarrelled to 
be reconciled a moment afterwards. A fat 
gentleman, whose looks had been riveted on 
me during the performance, approached, and 
questioned me on what I seen. My happi- 
ness reached its climax when he asked me 
—é Wal you . +++ 0% ?? I did not let 
him finish; I exclaimed with enthusiasm— 
‘Tot 

I became, therefore, a comedian. I have 
played all sorts of parts. Would you believe, 
sir, that without reflection, always giving 
way to the inexhaustible spirit of conces- 
sion, wherewith nature had endowed me, I 
do not remember ever to have said— No!” 
I have accepted of all the most humble parts 





suffering I have witnessed. What has con- 
tributed to confirm me in this universal af- 
firmation and approbation is, that my wife, 
who contradicted every one except myself, 
because I was always of her opinion, had 


grievances which alarmed me. This was my 
some years, during which the delights of | 


only trouble. 

When I came to Paris, I had no hope of 
finding an engagement, and did not deceive 
myself as to the failing of my faculties. I 
went to the hiring mart for histrionic talent 
—the Café des Comediens ; it is a walk I 
still take every year. There I heard young 
men in the flower of their age, and with all 
the freshness of their talent, cursing their 
destiny ; my poor but satisfied old age only 
became dearer to me; nevertheless, I must 
own I had some doubts upon the future. I 
ruminated upon this, but without sadness. 
Going out, ] ran against some one who was 
entering the Café. Looking up, I recognised 
M. Talma: he stopped, looked at me, then 
shaking me heartily by the hand, said— 
“ What, is it you, my old friend and com- 
rade? my good Plaisance ?” 

“ Yes, Monsieur Talma.” 

“ Well, what are you now doing ?” 

“J can no longer do any thing.” 

Tears came into his eyes; he reminded 
me with that amenity of speech and man- 


‘ner which were peculiar to him, of all that 
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I had formerly done to forward the perform- 
ances on his benefit nights. 

“ You were always ready,” said he. 

And he was right, sir; for his sake it was 
that I had often renounced the attractions of 
so many sweet smiles, to don the hideous 
beard and soiled dress of a ruthless captain 
of the guards—always hissed by the whole 
audience. After remaining a moment, over- 
whelmed by his reminiscences—* Providence 
has sent you here,” said Talma. “IJ want 
some one to help me—come to see me to- 
morrow ; adieu.” 

He gave me a card, on which was written 
his nameand address. He had folded it, and 
in the fold he had placed some pieces of 
gold. I coloured deeply, but said to myself, 
with a sigh of gratitude, “ Yes!” 

The next day I went to see him; he re- 
ceived me with open arms. . . I hasten with 
my narrative, as I see my loquacity is trou- 
blesome. . . He took me to an extensive 
bookcase full of new publications, and, giving 
me an ivory knife, said, “Come, my good 
friend, you must cut the leaves of these 
books; it is hard work, but I am not rich; I 
can only give you five francs a day ; itis a 


service | conjure you to render me; above. 


all, do not go too fast, you might spoil some 
of these books, which I much value. But 
come now to breakfast.” After one of the 
best repasts I had made for many a day, | 
began my labours, and commenced by a new 
edition of M. de Voltaire’s works. As M.Talma 
advised, I went on slowly, and from time to 
time read some lines. One phrase struck 
me, it was thus :—“ This proves that all is 
for the best in this best of all possible 
worlds.” Judge of my surprise ; it was more 
than sixty years since I had had this idea, 
without being able to give it any other shape 
than the monosyllable, Yes! Talma made 
me what I now am. 

Plaisance stopped an instant, then added 
with ineflable gentleness, “ Death may come 
to me as any other who has had a claim 
upon me; I will say—Yes !” 


COMPARATIVE CIVILIZATION. 


CiviL1zaT1on is accused not only of having 
caused indigence on one side, but also of having pro- 
duced luxury in the opposite direction. Here we 
have again to complain of the confusion between the 
absolute and relative signification of a term. Sir 
Walter Scott tells us of a Highland chief who ac- 
cused his son of luxury, because, when sleeping in 
the snow, he rolled some of the snow into a ball for his 
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‘pillow. Xenophon stigmatizes the Persians of his 
| day as luxurious, because they wore gloves; the use 
of stockings in the reign of the Plantagenets would 
have exposed the great majority of Englishmen to 
similar censure. It is more than probable, that a 
workman of London, with his week’s wages, is sur- 
rounded with, and can possibly command, more solid 
comforts than the noblest Roman of the Augustan 
age, or the most luxurious Greek in the days of Peri- 
cles. Horace, indeed, describes a state of gentlemanly 
and comfortable society ; but it wanted a thousand 
conveniences which habit has rendered indispensable 
even to the poorest amongst us. The most sumptu- 
/ous banquet would appear unendurable without 
| spoons, forks, glasses, and table-covers. Walls hung 
‘with tapestry would not compensate for unglazed 
| windows, nor the lighter beverages of ancient Italy 
be an acceptable subtitute for tea and coffee. It would 
| not be easy to discover any ancient sweet which could 
be applied to the countless little luxuries in which 
| sugar is employed ; and most assuredly the woollens 
| of antiquity could not for a moment stand a compari- 
son with the silk and cotton fabrics of Spitalfields, Mac- 
clesfield, Paisley and Manchester. Habit has rendered 
| us insensible to the value of these little comforts; we 
| never estimate the amount they contribute to the sum 
_of human happiness, until we are accidentally com- 
pelled to do without them. Hence we find that the 
‘settlers in new countries always miscalculate the 
' sacrifices they must make, and are too often discon- 
| tented. It is not sufficient to tell them that each ar- 
| ticle they are compelled to do without is a trifle ; for 
|the aggregate of these trifles forms a very large 
amount in the estimate of human enjoyment.— 
Chambers’ London Journal. 





ENGLISH ARISTOCRATIC EDUCATION. 


WeE are a great nation, and nowhere is our great- 
ness more conspicuous than in the education of youth. 
The young Frenchman seems to fulfil his destiny 
when, having drawn on a pair of the most tight- 
fitting kid gloves of that precise shade of colour so 
approved of by Madame Laffarge, he saunters forth 
to the Boulevard de Grand, or lounges in the cou/isse 
of the opera. The German, whose contempt not 
only extends to glove-leather, but clean hands, be- 
takes himself early in life to the way they should go, 
and from which, to do him justice, he never shows 
any inclination to depart. A meerschaum some three 
feet long, and a tobacco-bag like a school-boy’s 
satchel, supply his wants in life. The dreamy 
visions of the unreal woes, and the still more unreal 
greatness of his country, form the pabulum for his 
thoughts; and he has no other ambition, for some 
half-dozen years of his life, than to boast his utter in- 
difference to kings and clean water. Now, we manage 
matters somewhat better. Our young men, from the 
outset of their career, are admirable jockeys; and if 
by any fatality, like the dreadful Revolution of France, 
our nobles should be compelled to emigrate from their 
native land, instead of teaching mathematics and 
music, the small sword and quadrilles, we shall have 
the satisfaction of knowing that we supply stable-boys 
to the whole of Europe.—Dublin University Maga- 


zine. 
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From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 


FAVOURITE PHRASES OF THE PRESS. 


Ir must have been remarked by many 
that, in newspaper and other popular writ- 
ing, certain terms and phrases are every 
now and then coming into use, which every 
body for a while employs on all possible 
occasions, until, becoming rather stale, they 
are left to the very weak and small writers 
alone, or go altogether out of fashion. Gene- 
rally, these words are first used on some re- 
markable occasion, and by a remarkable 
man. Running a complete round of all the 
world’s newspapers, they come at once into 
every body’s mouth, and pass into universal 
currency; and it is only when mankind at 
large get thoroughly disgusted with them, 
that they are allowed to drop. 

In our young days, one of the most cur- 


rent of these words was refreshing. All| 


sorts of things, from an unaffectedly written 


book to a glass of ginger beer, were refresh- | 


ing. Every body was fain to affect a sort 
of exhaustion and fatigue from the absurdi- 
ties and follies of the world, in order to have 
an opportunity of saying of something that 
it was “refreshing.” This universal mania 
for things refreshing was the consequence of 
nothing more or less than the employment 
of the word in a striking and epigrammatic | e 
manner in one of the articles of the “ Edin- 
burgh Review.” The eagerness for things 
refreshing has of late years experienced a 
marked decline. The simple fact is, that the 
word has been worn threadbare. 

For some years past there has been a 
great run upon the word category. The lo- 
gical world has had categories since the 
days of Archytas of Tarentum. Pythagoras 

caught them up there, and passed them to 
Plato. From Aristotle to Kant, all philoso- 
phers have laid stress upon the categories. 
But the public never heard much of the word 
till La Fayette, one day soon after the last 
French Revolution, spoke of one part of 
Europe being under the category of despo- 
tism and another under the category of libe- 
ralism. The term took at once, and since 
then every gentleman of the press classifies 
every thing under categories. Logicians be- 
fore that period attached a particular mean- 
ing to the word, which is not by any means 
strictly attended to by gentlemen of the 
press ; but that is of little consequence, of 
course, according to the modern code, if only 
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the word be understood as it is meant. How- 
ever, we rather think category has become a 
little worn out, and is beginning to be not 
nearly so much in request as it once was. 

The time at which category arose, gave 
birth to a few other phrases that have been 
a good deal hacked about. To use all con- 
slitutional means, was justly thought to be 
a most important principle in policy. The 
word people gave place to the masses, and 
the procedure connected with any measure 
was held as a movement. Proposals for 
general butchery, which our ancestors would 
have spoken of in some candid but disagree- 
able manner, were elegantly adumbrated 
under the term physical force. When mo- 
derate people did any thing, the fervid spoke 
of them as enacting the farce of so and so, 
aud when something suspiciously plausible 
was brought forward, the only remark made 
about it was “ Bah!” Any thing uncom- 
mon or startling was sure to frighten some- 
body from his propriety. Even in the most 
simple domestic matters, any one happening 
to be taken somewhat by surprise, invariably 
looked unutierable things. ‘There have al- 
ways been nobility and gentry in England, 
but it was only now that any one discovered 
that there was an aristocracy. The most 
unpretending specimen of a gentleman living 
on a competency in a country town, now 
became one of the aristocracy. It was at an 

earlier time that the word population came 
into vogue, probably in consequence of Mr. 
Malthus? doctrines. Goldsmith, speaking of 
the intrusion of a mad dog into a village, 
would have said— The inhabitants rose to 
give it chase; but a modern newspaper, 
chronicling such an event, would say— 
“The population rose to a man.” Popula- 
tion, we believe, does not strictly apply to 
persons; but no matter. Let the word, like 
the dog, have its day. Besides, we always 
observe that, when grammarians begin to 
persecute a word, it is sure to be just the 
more persisted in. The best way to get the 
British “ population” out of any such heresy 
is to let them flounder in it till they are 
wearied, when they will be pretty sure to 
get out of it themselves. 

One of the favourite phrases of the press 
will be, we hope, generally acknowledged to 
be entitled to more than usual respect—the 
law of the land. Laws were long ago laws, 
and the law was the law; but when the Re- 
form Bill was passed, it was owned, by a 
conservative on a particular hustings, to be 
the law of the land, and as such entitled to 
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fair play ; and the law of the land has ever 
since been a reigning phrase. 

A few years ago, when any paragraph ap- 
peared in one newspaper which seemed ex- 
cessively absurd to another, it was customary 
to quote it with the addition of Fudge. This 
did very well for a while, but, unluckily, a 
libellous paragraph being quoted with this 
addition, both the paper which originated it 
and that which quoted it with the addition, | 
were cast into damages, the judge affecting. 
not to know what fudge meant, though all 
the world did. This was a cruel commen- 
tary on a jest, and the word has since been 
modestly withdrawn from circulation. 

Clique, and length and breadth of the 
land, are also phrases of the last ten years. 
Any ‘quiet little set of gentlemen who take 
upon themselves the trouble of managing | 
some piece of public business which nobody 
else will attend to, is now a clique, and, 
being a clique, they must necessarily be very 
bad. Length and ‘breadth of the land is a 
good demagogue phrase. It comes finely 
off the tongue, and tells well on a crowd. 
Tell any large assemblage that such and 
such a cause is pervading the country, it will 
have no efiect at all; but say to them that it 
has gone or is going over the length and 





breadth of the land, and the sensation on the | 


extreme left and the extreme right, the cen- 
tre, and all over the house, becomes tre- 
mendous. 

There are also a few learned phrases 
which gentlemen of the press, and particu- 
larly newspaper editors, were in the habit of 
sporting on all occasions, by way of show- 
ing their intimate acquaintance with the 
classics, but which have now become dread- 
fully threadbare. Suppuse a statesman, in 
an opposite line of politics, had promised to 
carry through a measure of importance, the 
newspaper writer, not many years ago, 
would probably express himself thus in re- 
lation to the matter:—* The subject has 
been propounded with as much sang froid 
as if the intentions of the hon. gentlemen 
were perfectly bona fide. Why, every one 
at all conversant with the gentleman’s his- 
tory is well aware that the measure in ques- 
tion will pass about the period of the Grece 
Kalende. Experto crede !—we well know 
the motives of the hon. gentleman. His po- 
litical character has hitherto presented one 
of the blackest pieces of tergiversation and 
blackguardism (these expressions must be 
understood in a parliamentary sense) to be 
found in the whole range of our political 
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history. Eheu! credat Judeus! Let no 


'man be deceived by the pretences of the 


right hon. gentleman. Verb. sap.” The 
threatenings of power, in newspaper lan- 
guage, used to be a mere brutem fulmen; a 
popular orator was voz et praterea nihil; and 
a legislative measure not advancing was in 
statu quo. It may be noticed, too, that 
statesmen invariably “ kept the word of pro- 
mise to the ear,” and were as regularly ad- 
vised to *“ assume a virtue if they had it not.” 
A drinking bout in honour of some civic 
dignitary was elegantly styled ‘* The feast ot 


reason and the flow of soul ;”—at which 


feast the honoured party expressed himself 
in a manner “ which did equal credit to his 
head and heart,” and, in allusion to the 
*“ novel and affecting” nature of his situation, 
actually shed tears, “albeit unused to the 
melting mood.” ‘The public, however, seem 
heartily sick of all this affectation; at all 
events, the phrases noticed have been re- 
peated usque ad nauseam, and may as well 
sleep henceforth in “ the tomb of all the Ca- 
pulets.” 

After this exposé of the favourite phrases 
of the press in our widely circulated jour- 
nal, will any writer within these realms ever 
use them again? We pause for a reply. 


BONNIE ANN. 
BY THE REY. C. LESSINGHAM SMITR. 


I poutrna whiles but I could wale 
A lass wi’ mair o’ gowd and lan’ 
But no a lass in a’ the vale 
I lo’e so weel as bonnie Ann! 


Her een sae sparklin’ and sae blue, 
Aye speak o’ mirth and luve to me; 

An’ then her sweet wee rosy mou’, 
Just for ae kiss what wad I gie? 


. . - . . . 


Her daddie’s aye a preachin’ o’t 
That she’s ower young as yet, ye ken ; 
But gudeness guide us! that’s a faut 
That ilka day an’ hour maun men’. 


She’s seen the flowers o’ saxteen springs, 
Hersel’ the sweetest flower ava’! 

An’ a’ thing on her guidin’ hings 
In barn and byre, in house and ha’. 


O’ saxty nowt she’s aye the rule ; 
O’ sheep and kye two hunder fu’, 
Then whar, I’se like to ken, ’s the fule 
Wad threep she’s no a woman nou’? 


But I maun bide, as weel’s I may, 
To please her daddie, honest man? 

Though sair I lang for that blythe day 
When I’m to wed my bonnie Ann. 
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| lowing, to inquire “into the employment of 
children of the poorer classes in mines and 
First Report of the Children’s Employ yment | collieries, the various branches of trade and 
Commissioners: Mines and Collieries.| manufacture in which numbers of children 
Presented to both Houses of Parliament, work together, not being included in the pro- 
by command of her Majesty, April 21, 1842.) visions of the acts for regulating the em- 
ployment of children and young persons 
LecisiaTion to control industry, for the | in mills and factories.’ It was not, how- 
supposed advantage of the public, in the! ever, until the 4th of February, 1841, that, 
quality or price of the article produced, or in by supplemental instructions, its  investi- 
the employment afforded to a number of | gations were extended to “ young persons ;” 
citizens engaged in its production, has long a term which is defined by the Factories Act 
been known to us in our apprenticeship laws to embrace all who are past childhood but 
and in our protective duties. ‘These have, under the age of eighteen; and therefore 
however, in recent times rapidly declined in! little more than a year has elapsed between 
public estimation, and appear to be in the’ the conferring of complete powers to investi- 
course of expulsion from our statute-book, gate, and the presentation of the first Report, 
under a conviction that, so far from confer- which, with its Appendix, occupies upwards 
ring material benefits, they inflict positive in- of 2,000 folio pages. 
jury, not the less serious because spread over; ‘The Commission names a board of four: 
a wide surface. |Mr. Thomas Tooke, the author of the His- 
But legislation to control industry express- | tory of Prices; Dr. Southwood Smith, whose 
ly on behalf of humanity and public morals, | writings and labours towards improving the 
marks a new era in our social life. The sanatory condition of our large towns are 
absence of such legislation, prior to the first: well known; Mr. Leonard Horner and Mr. 
act of factory regulation, affords no argument ; Robert Saunders, the factory inspectors ; and, 
to prove, on the one hand, its needlessness, | as secretary, Mr. Joseph Fletcher, late secre- 
or, on the other, that there has been any re-| tary to the Hand Loom Inquiry Commission. 
markable improvement in the moral percep- | This board conducted its local examinations 
tions of our legislature. It has been called) by the aid of twenty sub-commissioners 
into existence, in fact, by the change in our | named by the Home Office; and its first Re- 
industry, consequent upon the increased use | port, which is restricted to the labour con- 
of machinery. Whether or not we may as-/| nected with Collieries and Mines, is accom- 
sume, from the fact of the moral relations of | panied by an Appendix of two volumes, con- 
the young with their employers, under the taining the local reports of such of these sub- 
old systems of industry, being brought little commissioners as were employed in subter- 
under public notice, that there was little de- ranean investigations, and the minutes of the 
manding the interference of the legislature, it evidence taken by each. 
was certainly the obvious change “effected in __ Even in regard to the employment of chil- 
the manufacturing system by the factories | dren and young persons in connexion with 
which brought these relations under legisla- collieries ‘and mines, this first Report of the 
tive regulation. Commission deceitbes only its “effects on 
The necessity of such legislative protec-| their bodily health;” leaving its effects upon 
tion of the children betokens, it is true, a their “ morals” to be “ brought into view ina 
degradation, or a relative weakness, on the subsequent Report, in connexion with the in- 
part of the parents and guardians, which, tellectual, moral, and religious state of the 
under the, competition of material interests whole of that portion of the working popula- 
in new combination, is itself a formidable | tion which is included under the terms of the 
disease in society. It is one, indeed, from Commission.” But the circumstances which 
which it is necessary to rescue the children, | affect the physical condition of children em- 
that they may ultimately occupy that more ployed in underground labour present so 
healthy position, in w hich legislative inter- ample and so novel a field of observation, 
ference, it is to be hoped, will be needless, | that it will be most to the satisfaction of our 
when they, in their turn, become parents. _ readers if we adopt the like limits; deferring 
Such appear to have been the considera-| our review of the moral circumstances of the 
tions on which Lord Ashley moved, on the | mining population until after the appearance 
4th of August, 1840, for the present Com- of the promised supplemental Report, when 
mission, issued on the 20th of October fol- | we may resume our glance at the progress 


From the Westminster Review. 
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of modern restrictions upon industry for; “The coal districts of the east of Scotland 
moral purposes. encircle the Frith of Forth in traets of very 
The published Report embraces the min- irregular form, occupying large portions of 
ing industry of the whole of the United the counties of East Lothian, Mid-Lothian, 
Kingdom, and describes the childhood and | and West Lothian, of Stirlingshire and part 
youth of the entire population employed by of Dumbartonshire, of Clackmannanshire and 
the “subterranean interest.” This interest Perthshire; and of Fifeshire. Lanarkshire, 
is divided into two distinct branches,—that Ayrshire, and Renfrewshire comprise nearly 
of the coal and iron mines, and that of the the whole of the irregularly scattered coal 
mines of tin, copper, lead, and zinc. These fields of the west of Scotland—Returning 
are as distinct in locality as in the nature and southward, we find, on the eastern border of 
division of the labour employed in them. North Wales, in the counties of Denbigh 
It is the former which afford the chief em- and Flint, where they border upon Cheshire, 
ployment to children and young persons a large coal field, heretofore possessed of con- 
underground. siderable iron works, which, however, seem 
now to be sinking before the competition 
“The ‘Coal Measures, as the geological of those in the west of Scotland, and other 
formations comprising the strata of coal are districts. But the greatest coal basin of the 
designated, are variously dispersed in the mid-/| west is that of South Wales, which, com- 
land, northern, and western portions of South | mencing in the politically English county of 
Britain, and in a broad belt of country which | Monmouth, occupies a considerable portion 
traverses the centre of Scotland, from the also of the counties of Glamorgan, Carmar- 
shores of Ayrshire to those of the Frith of then,and Pembroke. The internal consump- 
Forth. There are likewise some coal tracts tion of its coal in the manufacture of its na- 
of far inferior importance in Ireland. tive ores of iron, and of those of copper and 
“The most important of the midland coal tin brought from Cornwall and other parts, is 
tracts, or coal fields, as they are geologically enormous. The Forest of Dean is a singu- 
termed, is that of South Staffordshire, which, lar detached coal field in Gloucestershire, 
lying to the west and north of Birmingham, | between the confluent rivers Wye and Severn. 
is remarkable for the extent to which its South Gloucestershire is, in great part, occu- 
vast beds are worked. The Shropshire dis- | pied by a coal field which extends north- 
trict of Coalbrookdale, lies midway be-| ward from Bristol, and supplies that city and 
tween Wolverhampton and Shrewsbury. the contiguous country with fuel. It is for 
The Warwickshire coal field occupies a large land sale that the valuable mines of North 
tract on the north-eastern verge of that county, Somersetshire, on the other side of the Avon, 
from Coventry to T amworth ; and the Lei- are wrought; the principal being those to the 
cestershire coal field surrounds the town of south-west of Bath. 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch. “Of the comparatively unimportant coal 
“In the vale of the Trent, between Not- fields of Ireland, the principal are those of 
tingham and Derby, commences the great coal Castlecomer in Killkenny, and the Queen’s 
field of Derbyshire and Yorkshire, which ex- County; that near Killenaule, in the county 
tends northward, and of which the southern, of Tipperary; and that of Dromagh and 
or Derbyshire portion, occupies the eastern Dysart, in the county of Cork. ‘There are 
side of that county, and extends at one ex- also a few pits at Drumglass and Coal 
tremity into Nottinghamshire. On the oppo-| Island, in the county of Tyrone, which, with 
site side of the mountains which enclose | the Arigna coal pits at the northern extremity 
Yorkshire on the west, are the great coal of Roscommon, supplying some contiguous 
fields of Lancashire, extending southward, iron works, complete the list of the Irish coal 
into the eastern part of Cheshire. North of mines which are now worked.” 
this is the Cumberland coal field. Again. 
crossing the mountains to the eastern side of | The number of juvenile hands employed 
the island, we find a large portion of the in the Irish collieries is so limited, and the 
counties of Durham and Northumberland oc- | circumstances of labour in Ireland so pecu- 
cupied by the coal tract, which, of all the liar, that, in our own brief notice of these re- 
districts having pits wrought almost wholly | ports, we must confine our attention to the 
for sale, and only to a very small extent for coal districts of Great Britain alone. 
the manufacture of metals, is by far the most, In all these districts the coal is found in 
important. beds, interstratified for the most part with 
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various qualities of gritstone and shale, in 
which, in some of the districts, occur layers 
of ironstone, generally thin, but sometimes 
forming large masses, as in the Forest of 
Dean. ‘The beds variously approach a ho- 
rizontal position, but are seldom perfectly flat, 
and commonly have one edge cropping out 
to the alluvial surface; and sometimes a 
large portion of their circumference is thus 
exposed. ‘The inclination is commonly gen- 
tle, but in some places, especially in the east 
of Scotland and in Pembrokeshire, it is very 
rapid; and as all the subterranean workings 
must, under such circumstances, be necessa- 
rily conducted, as it were, on the side of a 
steep hill, the. character of the labour is 
much influenced by this fact. When the 
surface of the coal country is mountainous, 
and intersected by deep ravines, as in South 
Wales, and to a much less extent on the bor- 
ders of Lancashire and Yorkshire, the mine- 
ral deposits are approached by levels driven 
into the sides of the hills; but the common 
access to them is by vertical shafts or well- 
holes, from the bottoms of which horizontal 
roadways are extended in long and confined 
passages through the coal strata, to bring all 
that is hewn to the “ pit’s eye,” or bottom of 
the shaft, for winding up. The depth to 
which the shafts are sunk varies from the 
shallowest possible, to that of Monkwear- 
mouth, which is 1,600 feet, or nearly the 
third of a mile perpendicular. 

It is requisite to have more than one shaft 
in the same workings; but where the coal 


lies so deep that the sinking of a distinct) 


shaft requires an enormous outlay of capital, 


only one large shaft is sunk; and this is di- | 


vided by w ooden partitions, or “ brattices,” 
into several distinct channels. 
always be one shaft or channel, called the 
“downcast pit,” for the air to descend; and 
another, called the “ upcast pit,” for the re- 
turn draught to ascend; and the descrip- 
tion given of the ventilation in a part of Lan- 
cashire by Mr. Fletcher, explains in few words 
the plan of ventilation generally adopted. 


“ The current is generally quickened by a 
furnace in the upeast shaft, which, rapidly 
drawing off the air in the passages below, 
brings a brisk current through the whole 
distance from the downcast pit, however 


There must, mon thicknesses of the beds that are wrought; 
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advances from the bottom of the drawing 
pit, to whatever distances and in whatever 
direction they may be required, are made al- 
ways in double galleries about six feet apart, 
one for the air in its course from the down- 
cast shaft, which is also the drawing road, 
and the other for its return towards the up- 
cast shaft. When these have been pushed 
about five yards onward, or as far as the 
quality of the strata will permit without dan- 
ger from accumulated fire-damp, a ‘ cut- 
through,’ or short transverse gallery is made 
between them, which, by the stoppage of all 
more direct communication between the two 
shafts, becomes the channel of the whole 
current between them, which rushes down 
the one gallery and up the other, so as to 
clear both from the accumulation of any 


noxious gases.” 


The drawing shaft, or that up which the 
coals are drawn (generally by a steam-en- 
gine, though sometimes by a horse-gin, or 
even by hand labour, ) and by which the la- 
bourers in the mine go to and return from 
their work, is generally the upceast shaft, 
because it is convenient to have the pump- 
ing apparatus in a distinct shaft, and that is 
generally the downcast shaft, or that which 
is sunk most towards the dip of the coal 
strata, because it is best that the cold air, 
which has to rise to the surface after venti- 
lating the works, should be introduced at the 
lowest point of them; and to this point the 
drainage water descends. 

The thickness of the seams that are 
wrought varies from the eighteen-inch seams 
of the Lancashire and Yorkshire hills, to 


‘the ten-yard coal of South Staffordshire ; but 


two, three, and four feet are the more com- 


and each bed, though its identity can be 
traced under a great extent of country, varies 
somewhat in its thickness in different locali- 
ties. When there is a good roof, or hard 


‘rock, immediately over the coal, with a tole- 
_rably solid floor beneath it, thin coal seams 
-can be worked with advantage, because the 
outlay of capital for propping is then very 


limited ; but the very hardness of the conti- 


'guous strata would require an outlay almost 


as great to make the roadways of a proper 


height for human beings of any age to work 


great that distance, by its purposed tortuous- | 


ness, may have been made. The mode in 


which the current between the two shafts is 
made to circulate to all the places where the 


works are carried on is very simple. 


14* 





in; and this is what the commissioners de- 
scribe as— 


“One case of peculiar difficulty, viz. that 
in which all the subterranean roadways, and 


The especially the side passages, are below a 
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certain height: by the evidence collected 
under this Commission, it is proved that 
there are coal mines at present at work in 
which these passages are so small, that even 
the youngest children cannot move along 
them without crawling on their hands and 
feet, in which unnatural and constrained pos- 
ture they drag the loaded carriages after 
them; and yet, as it is impossible, by any 

outlay compatible with a profitable return, 
to render such coal mines, happily not nu-. 
merous nor of great extent, fit for human 
beings to work in, they never will be placed 
in such a condition, and consequently they 

never can be worked without inflicting great 
and irreparable injury on the health of the 
children.” 

“When,” however, “the roads are six 
feet high and upwards there is not only am- 
ple space for carrying on the general opera- 
tions of the mine, but the coals can be drawn 
direct from the workings to the foot of the 
shaft by the largest horses. When the main 
roads are four feet and a half high, the mine 
may still be rendered sufficiently convenient 
for the work people, and the coals may be 
conveyed along these roads to the foot of 
the shaft by ponies or asses. But when the 
mzinways are under four feet, the coals can 
no longer be conveyed along these roads by 
ponies or asses, or even by adult or young 
men; they can only be conveyed by chil- 
dren. Yet it is in evidence that, in many | 
mines which are at present worked, the main 
gates are only from twenty-four to thirty 
inches high, and in some parts of these 
mines the passages do not exceed eighteen 
inches in height. In this case not only is 
the employment of very young children ab- 
solutely indispensable to the w vorking of the 
mine, but even the youngest children must 
necessarily work in a bent position of the 
body, in a manner hereafter described.” 


The depth at which the seams are found 
materially affects both the temperature and | 
the efficiency of the ventilation in the work- 
ings. Coal pits are generally warm, and 
the deeper they are, the hotter, varying from) 
50° to 60° in the mines of Yorkshire, to up-| 
wards of 80° in the deepest of the Monk- 
wearmouth mines. 


| 

“From the evidence it appears that in all, 
the districts there are oe mines in 
which, often at great expense to the owners, | 
every precaution is taken which intelligence | 
and skill can devise to render the mine | 
healthy and safe; but that there are great! 


changed. 


‘numbers of mines in which both ventilation 


and drainage are grossly neglected, and in 
which, as a necessary consequence, there is 
often a frightful destruction of human life.” 


Both ventilation and drainage are also af- 
fected by the inclination of the strata, which, 
where it is considerable, causes all the work- 
ings to be on inclined planes, out of the 
mainways, which are run nearly on a level 
along the face of the dip; and this gives great 
advantages for the fall of the water to the 
pumping shaft, and sometimes for the rise of 
the inflammable gas to the upcast shaft; but 
it is attended with the disadvantage of greatly 
augmenting the labour where the workings 
are towards the dip; and exposing the young 
labourers in the roadways to severe minor 
accidents, in descending the inclined planes 
with their loads, out of one level into ano- 
ther. When the inclination is so great as to 
get the strata the name of * pitching seams,” 
as in parts of the east of Scotland and South 
Wales, the whole system of labour has to be 
In the pits of almost every district 
the influx of water, of fire-damp (carburetted 
hydrogen gas,) and of choke-damp (carbonic 
acid gas,) into the workings, has to be con- 
tended against by pumping and by ventila- 
tion ; but there is every variety in ‘regard to 
the copiousness with which each of these 
dangerous elements is poured out from the 
contiguous strata. 

To encounter all these natural obstacles, 
and to overcome them, to the extent of en- 
abling his labourers to bring the coal from its 


_resting place to the surface, is the object ofa 


varying outlay by the capitalist employer, in 
providing the means of access, of drainage, 
of ventilation, and of raising the coal to the 
surface; and the ironstone which is found 
in thin beds in the coal measures is wrought 
in the same method as the coal itself, but the 
workings are “less perfectly ventilated and 


| drained than the coal mines, and, therefore, 
still more unhealthy ; and productive of the 


same physical deterioration, and the same 
diseases, but in a more intense degree.” 

The coal-worker has also to provide 
viewers and underlookers to preserve disci- 
pline in the pits, and to see that the work is 
properly executed ; but the degree of super- 
'intendence exercised by the coal owner over 
the hands in his employment, varies con- 
siderably with the mode in which they are 


| hired. 


“Sometimes the proprietors enter into a 
contract with certain persons, variously desig- 
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nated as butties or charter masters, who en- 
gage to get the coal and bring it to the foot 
of the shaft at a certain rate, and these con- 
tractors hire all the persons required io 
work the pits. Sometimes the proprietor 


himself engages all the work-people, and sets | 


persons over them to see that they perform 


their duty; but in other cases the proprietor | 


contracts with the chief workmen, who hire 
every one who is employed in getting the 
coal and bringing it to the foot of the shaft.” 


When the proprietor employs the whole 
of the hands, not only will his viewer be a 


respectable person, but his “ underlookers” | 
will generally be taken from the more intelli- | 


gent, honest, and industrious of the labour- 
ing colliers. Elsewhere, the rulers in a pit 
are just such as the most uncultivated class 
is likely to produce. The great body of the 
children and young persons are, however, of 
the families of the adult work-people em- 
ployed in the pits, or belong to the poor po- 
pulation of the neighbourhood. But there is 
in some districts an unfortunate minority of 
defenceless creatures who pass the whole of 
their youth in the most abject slavery, into 
which they are thrown chiefly by parish au- 
thorities, under the name of apprenticeship. 


“There is one mode of engaging the la- 
bour of children and young persons in coal 
mines, peculiar to a few districts, which de- 


. . - | 
serves particular notice, viz. that by appren- | 


ticeship. ‘The district in which the practice of 
employing apprentices is most in use is South 
Staffordshire ; it was formerly common in 


Shropshire, but is now discontinued ; it is’ 


still common in Yorkshire, Lancashire, and 
the west of Scotland: in ell the other dis- 
tricts it appears to be unknown. Jn Stafford- 
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Cornwall, where much skill and judgment is 
required, there are no apprentices, while in 
the coal mines of South Staffordshire the 
orphan whom necessity has driven into a 
_workhouse is made to labour in the mines 
until the age of twenty-one solely for the 
benefit of another.” 


The treatment which these defenceless 
creatures receive, and the “bringing up” 
which their “ guardians” thus provide for 
them, may be estimated from the particulars 
given by one or two of the witnesses. In 
Staffordshire, John Greaves, a collier, states : 


| “It is the butties’ apprentices who are 
'worst used. These lads are made to go 
where other men would not let their own 
‘children go. If they will not do it they take 
them to the magistrates, who commit them to 
prison. Mr. * * * caused his apprentices 
_to go where another person would not go. 
I have seen him take up his foot and kick 
them to make them go.” 

| 
_ In Yorkshire, ‘Thomas Moorhouse, col- 
_lier-boy, says :-— 


| “7 don’t know how old I am; father is 
dead; I am a chance child; mother is dead 


also; I don’t know how long she has been. 


dead ; ’tis better na three years; I began to 
hurry when I was nine years old for William 
Greenwood ; I was apprenticed to him till I 
should be twenty-one; my mother appren- 
ticed me; I lived with Greenwood; | don’t 
know how long it was, but it was a goodish 
while; he was bound to find me in victuals 
and drink and clothes; | never had enough ; 
he gave me some old clothes to wear, which 
-he bought at the rag-shop; the overseers 
'gave him a sovereign to buy clothes with, 


shire the sub-commissioner states that the num- but he never laid it out; the overseers bound 
ber of children and young persons working|me out with mother’s consent from the 
in the mines as apprentices is exceedingly | township of Southowram; I ran away from 
numerous ; that these apprentices are paupers | him because he lost my indentures, for he 
or orphans, and are wholly in the power of | served me very bad; he stuck a pick into 
the butties; that such is the demand for this | me twice in my bottom. [Here I made the 
class of children by the butties, that there boy strip, and found a large cicatrix likely 





are scarcely any boys in the union work- 
houses of Walsall, Wolverhampton, Dudley, 
and Stourbridge ; that these boys are sent on 
trial to the butties between the ages of eight 


and nine, and at nine are bound as appren-| 


tices for twelve years, that is, to the age of 
twenty-one years complete; that, notwith- 
standing this long apprenticeship, there is 
nothing whatever in the coal mines to learn 
beyond a little dexterity readily acquired by 
short practice ; and that even in the mines of 


to have been occasioned by such an instru- 
ment, which must have passed through the 
glutei muscles, and have stopped only short 
of the hip-joint: there were twenty other 
wounds, occasioned by hurrying in low 
workings, upon and around the spinous pro- 
cesses of the vertebra, from the sacrum up- 
wards.| He used to hit me with the belt, 
\and mawl or sledge, and fling coals at me ; 
| he served me so bad that I left him, and went 
‘about to see if I could get a job. I used to 
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sleep in the cabins upon the pit’s bank, and | of any use, and then sent him home in a cart 
in the old pits that had done working; | laid | to his mother, who was a poor widow, re- 
upon the shale all night; I used to get what siding in Church lane, Rochdale.” 
I could to eat; I eat for a long time the can- | : 
dles that I found in the pits that the colliers | This testimony gives but too true a pic- 
left over night; t had nothing else to eat, the oe of om nec iy — gp page 
st of the ere di . there || the most barbarous of the men and in the 
rest of the hurriers did not know where I) we , : . ay: 
was; when I got out in the moming, 1; ™ost undisciplined pits. ‘The want of in- 
= Ss P > | . . . 
looked about for work, and begged of the | Struction, and the seclusion from the rest of 
people a bit; I got to Bradford after a while, | the world, which is common to the colliers, 
and had a job there for a month while a col- | 8!V€ them a sad pre-eminence over every 
lier’s lad was poorly ; when he came back I) other class of labourers in ignorance, cal- 
/ * ue * 5 4 ‘4 im 
was obliged to leave: [| work now here for, lousness, and consequent foolhardiness, not- 
S~ ‘ ; ; } j =) thie 2 > 
John Cawtherly ; he took me into his house | withstanding the progress which the humble 
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and is serving me very well; 1 hurry for him | efforts of the sectarian missionaries have un- 
. 5 ‘ ’ 
now, and he finds me in victuals and drink.” | 


In Lancashire, says Mr. Kennedy— 


| 
| 
| 
} 


“¢ A case which occurred during the month 
of February last was related to me by Mr. | 
Milner, of the firm of Lamb and Milner, sur- 
geons, at Rochdale, who were called upon to 
visit the case. It appeared the boy Edmund | 
Kershaw had been apprenticed by the over-| 
seers of Castleton to a collier of the name of | 
Robert Brierly, residing at Balsgate, who | 
worked in a pit in the neighbourhood of | 
Rooley Moor. | 

‘Mr. Milner examined this boy, and found | 
on his body from 24 to 26 wounds. His) 
posteriors and loins were beaten to a jelly; 
his head, which was almost cleared of hair | 
on the scalp, had the marks of many old | 
wounds upon it which had healed up; one | 
of the bones in one arm was broken below | 
the elbow, and, from appearances, seemed to | 
have been so for some time. | 

“ The boy, on being brought before the 
magistrates, was unable either to sit or stand, 
and was placed on the floor of the office, 
laid on his side on a small cradle bed. 

‘“‘ It appeared from the evidence that the 
boy’s arm had been broken by a blow with 
an iron rail, and the fracture had never been 
set, and that he had been kept at work for 
several weeks with his arm in the condition 
above described. It further appeared in evi- 
dence, and was admitted by Brierley, that he 
had been in the habit of beating the boy with 
a flat piece of wood, in which a nail was 
driven and projected about half an inch. 
The blows had been inflicted with such vio- 
lence that they had penetrated the skin, and 
caused the wounds described by Mr. Milner. 
The boy had been starved for want of food, 
and his body presented all the marks of ema- 
ciation. ‘This brutal master had kept him at 
work as a wagoner until he was no longer 


doubtedly made towards rendering them 
amenable to feelings of religion and habits 
of civilization. 

And a vast variety of evidence substantiates 
the statement of the commissioners,— 


“That in many instances much that skill 
and capital can effect to render the place of 
work unoppressive, healthy, and safe, is 
done, often with complete success, as far as 
regards the healthfulness and comfort of the 
mines ; but that to render them perfectly safe 
does not appear to be practicable by any 
means yet known; while in great numbers 
of instances their condition in regard both to 
ventilation and drainage is lamentably defec- 
tive.” And further, that “the coal mine, 
when properly ventilated and drained, and 
when both the main and the side passages 
are of tolerable height, is not only not un- 
healthy, but, the temperature being moderate 
and very uniform, it is, considered as a place 
| of work, more salubrious and even agreeable 
|than that in which many kinds of labour are 
| carried on above ground.” 
| 
| But it appears, from the evidence adduced 
by the sub-commissioners, that at present 
this degree of perfection in coal mining is 
‘far from being generally attained. 
| Whatever may be the natural circum- 
stances of the coal deposit, so that they do 
‘not absolutely preclude its being worked to 
a profit, the disadvantages under which it 
lies may all, where there is ample capital, 
be overcome nearly to the same extent, whe- 
ther they be great or small; and the outlay. 
where there is a mineral treasure worth in- 
curring it, is sometimes enormous, especially 
in the Northumberland and Durham districts. 
But the natural disadvantages which the la- 
bours of the miner encounter are seldom 
overcome to the extent of making his occu- 
pation either safe or salubrious to the full 
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extent that is practicable. Under the com-| 
petition which exists among the coal owners | 
and coal proprietors in each district for the | 
supply of their several markets, no more out- | 
lay is incurred than is sufficient to overcome | 
the most obvious physical difficulties; and | 
under that which prevails among the labour- | 
ing colliers, who are ordinarily more nu-| 
merous than the work to be done requires, 
a large amount of danger and exposure to 
the most noxious influences will gladly be 
encountered for wages a little in advance of 
those of the agricultural population around 
them, in an occupation in which they c can | 
moreover make a profitable use of their chil- | 

dren. This double competition is certainly | 
not so great as in many other branches of | 

industry, but it is quite sufficient to cause a 
large proportion of the pits to be worked 
with the most imperfect drainage and venti-. 
lation ; often with ill-constructed shafts, bad 
gearing, incompetent engineers, and ill-con- 

structed and ill-propped ‘bays and roadways ; | 





causing a destruction of life, and limb, ana 


health, the statistics of which would present | 


an appalling picture, though one perhaps | 
equalled in some few surface occupations, in| 


which men, the more readily in proportion 
to their ignorance and want of foresight, ex- 
pose themselves to danger and death on very 
cheap terms. 

Generally speaking, however, the best 
places of work for the children and young 
persons are found in the thick-seam mines, 
in which the roadways are the largest, the 
ventilation the freest, and the application of 

capital commonly the most extensive ; for in 
coal mining nothing appears to exercise a 
more direct influence upon the circumstances 
of the labour than the scale on which it is 
carried on; for though large mines may be, 
and too often are, ina bad state, small mines 


are almost universally so. Perhaps in no 


two collieries, however, are the circum- 


stances determining the character of the place | 


of work, even in essential particulars, pre- 
cisely the same. 

Even where the steam-engine, the very 
safest instrument for drawing, is employed, 
as at all considerable pits, it is, in some dis- 
tricts, as near Oldham, “a general system to 
employ mere children to tend these engines, 


and to stop them at the proper moment; and | 
if they be not stopped, the two, or three, or | 
four, or five persons wound up together, are 


thrown over the beam down into the pit 
again ;” a catastrophe which has there re- 
peatedly occurred. 
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The succeeding sketch shows the mere 
well-handle by which the humblest pits in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire are worked. 

Mr. Scriven’s graphic description of his 
own progresses through the pits of the 
Halifax district will improve our appreciation 
of such places :-— 


“T know but of two gates that will admit 
of the use of horses. In some of them I 


have had to creep upon my hands and knees 


the whole distance, the height being barely 
twenty inches, and then have gone still 
_lower upon my breast, and crawled like a 
turtle to get up to the headings. In others I 
‘have been more fortunately hurried on a flat 
| board mounted upon four wheels, or in a 
_corve, with my head hanging over the back, 
and legs over the front of it, in momentary 
anticipation of getting scalped by the roof, 
or of meeting with the still more serious in- 
_fliction of a broken head from a depending 
‘rock; whilst in others I have been able to 
pram te-s my journey by stooping.” 


In pits in the Yorkshire district, where the 
main gates are only 28 or 26/inches high, 
and the side gates are not above 24 or even 
22, Mr. Symons states thus— 


“The youngest children must necessarily 
crawl on their hands and feet; and in this 
posture they drag after them their loaded 
corves of coal, without wheels, along roads 
without trams. It is only the main road 
which it has been thought worth while, in 
the instances mentioned by the witness 
No. 73, to heighten from the thickness of 
the seam (26 inches) to a yard. Here 
alone trams are laid down ; in what are pro- 
perly the board-gates no trams are laid, and 
only the height of the seam itself is left.” 
The same witness adds— The children are 
well tired at night. Not many fall ill.” 


Of this district he adds— 


| “] may, with truth, state that ventilation 
is not sufficiently attended to for the health 
and comfort of the work-people in a majority 
of cases, whilst in some it is so imperfect 
that it is positively dangerous. In many 
collieries in this district the children work 
all day long in water and mud, and in some 
the men actually hew the coals in water.” 


The thin-seam pits of Lancashire appear 
to be as ill-constructed and ill-drained as 
those of Yorkshire. In Shropshire the pass- 
ages through which the children have to 
drag the loaded « dans,” or low wagons, 
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[The sketch here given is intended to 
represent Ann Ambler and William Dy- 
son, hurriers in Messrs. Ditchforth and 
Clay’s colliery at Elland, in the act of 
being drawn up, cross-lapped upon the 
clatch-iron, by a woman. As soon as 
they arrived at the top, the handle was 
made fast by a bolt drawn from the up- 
right post; the woman then grasped a 
hand of both at the same time, and by 
main force brought them to land. The 
corve on these occasions is detached from 


the hooks to render the load lighter.| 


ge 
5 
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are sometimes not more than eighteen inches| In the east of Scotland the roads under- 
high; and in Derbyshire, though the main-' ground being carelessly attended to, and the 
ways are made large enough for asses to| workings very irregularly carried on, the op- 
drag the wagons, yet so imperfect is the | pression of the labour is as much increased by 
ventilation, that— the want of good surveillance as by the ir- 


«Fatal explosions frequently take place ; | ewarity of the work-people themselves. 


tee wesk " : Mo 2 the, phe ventilation is so bad as to cause the 
nage aan on y | frequent loss of life by carbonic acid gas, and 


quantity of carbonic acid gas which almost, early decay of health, though the sudden 
every where abounds, and of which they | extiaction of Whites neers See ° 


make great complaint; and the pits are so| 


hot as to add greatly to the fatigue of the | “ In general the drainage in this district is 
labour. But while efficient ventilation is quite as bad as the ventilation. The roads 
neglected, still less attention is paid to drain- are most commonly wet, but in some places 
age. It is stated by all classes of witnesses | 50 much so as to come up to the ankles; 
that some pits are dry and comfortable, but) and where the roofs are soft the drippy and 
very many are so wet that the people have slushy state of the entire chamber is such 
to work all day over their shoes in water, at that none can be said to work in it in a dry 
the same time that the water is constantly | condition, and the coarse apparel the labour 
dripping upon them from the roof. In other | requires absorbs so much of the drainage of 
pits, instead of dripping, it constantly ‘rains,’ | water as ta keep the workmen as thoroughly 


as the people themselves term it, from the | saturated as if they were working continu- 
roof, so that in a short time after they com- ally in water.” 


mence the labour of the day their clothes ‘ . 

are drenched, and in this state, with their) In many of the mines of North W ales the 
feet also in water, they work all day. The roads are low and narrow, and the air foul ; 
children especially, and in general the and in great numbers of coal mines in the 
younger the age the more painfully this un-| South Wales district ventilation is grossly 
favourable state of the place of work is felt, | neglected ; a neglect which is in part occa- 
complain bitterly of this,and it must be borne | sioned by the comparative immunity of these 


in mind that it is in this district that, accord- | Mes from carburetted hydrogen gas. 


ing to the evidence, the regular hours of a, 
full day’s labour are fourteen, and occasion-_ 


ally sixteen.” 


“The prevalence of carbonic acid gas, 
although it undermines the health of the 
| work-people, does not kill instantaneously 

In the coal mines of Durham and North-| like fire-damp. The presence of aquantity of 
umberland, where the strata vary from two| carbonic acid gas sufficient to produce the 
to seven feet in thickness, and in some parts most injurious effect on the people, may yet 
are followed to the perpendicular depth of not be sufficient absolutely to stop the work- 
upwards of a quarter of a mile,— |ing of the mine; but the evidence shows 
that as long as it is possible to go on, as 
long asa candle will burn, as long, that is, as 
there is air enough to support the degree of 
combustion necessary to afford light, the 
labour is continued. When this noxious gas 
so far prevails over the quantity of atmos- 
pheric air supplied to the workings that the 
combustion of a candle can no longer be 


“ Carburetted hydrogen gas abounds so 
much that great attention to ventilation is ab- 
solutely indispensable. Ventilation is here 
universally effected by means of the double 
shaft, or by one great shaft divided into upcast 
and downcast channels; and a current of air 
sufficiently powerful to force its way to the 


picnsnin §" _— of these “ee one 7 maintained, then the people leave off work 
a } 7 ene i pe bid ~ tape 3 for a few days, and the necessity which com- 
a i oe ey SS, e-ae | pels this temporary cessation of labour under 

Ati such circumstances is regarded as a hardship 


Yet so copious is the outpouring of the in- | by some of the proprietors. ‘ We have car- 








flammable gas, that the whole of extensive | 


pits are sometimes involved in one common 


destruction ; and the oppressive heat at great | 


depths combines, too often, with insufficient 
drainage, to make the labour of the mines 
very oppressive. 


bonic acid gas in the workings, says Morgan 
Thomas, Esq., Craigyrat Colliery, parish of 
Eglwysilan, Glamorganshire : ‘1 nearly lost 
my life once in it. I lost a great deal by 
bad air preventing the work the summer be- 
|fore last” ‘ Air-doors are not necessary,’ 
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says Mr. Jonathan Isaacs, agent, Top Hill 
Colliery, Glamorganshire : ¢ there is no fire- 
damp; there is some little choke-damp in 
this and the other pits in the neighbourhood, 
and many men suffer from the asthma which it 
creates at the age of from thirty-five to 
forty.’ ” 


The state of the mines in the other coal 
districts of the west appears to be no better, 
and our attention will again be called to it 
by a reference to the destruction of human 
life by accidents in mines, the avoidance of 
which involves their improvement as to sa- 
lubrity; for no such simple requisition as 
that imposed on the factories in regard to 
* whitewashing” would be of much avail in 
a coal mine. 

The employment of the adult colliers is 
almost exclusively in the “ getting” of the 
coal from its natural resting place, of which 
there are various methods, according to the 
nature of the seams and the habits of the se- 
veral districts. That of the children and 
young persons consists principally either in 
tending the air doors where the coal carriages 
must pass through openings the immediately 
subsequent stoppage of which is necessary 
to preserve the ventilation in its proper chan- 
nels, or in the conveyance of the coal from 
the bays or recesses in which it is hewn, 
along the subterranean roadways, to the bot- 
tom of the pit shaft; a distance varying from 
absolute contiguity even to miles in the great 
coal field of the north of England, where the 
depth requires that the same expensive shaft 
shall serve for the excavation of a large tract 
of coal. 

Startling as the fact may appear, it is into 
the pits, which “ never can be worked with- 
out inflicting great and irreparable injury on 
the health ‘of children,” that children are 
taken at the earliest ages, if only to be used 
as living and moving candlesticks, or to keep 
rats from a dinner; and it is in pits of this 
worst character, too, in which female chil- 
dren are most employed. It would appear, 
from the practical returns obtained by the 
commissioner, that about one-third of the 
persons employed in coal mines are under 
eighteen years of age, and that much more 
than one-third of this proportion are under 
thirteen years of age. 


*¢ In the districts in which women and girls | 
are employed in under-ground labour, the 
proportion of adult women to adult men, | 
and of young women and female children to— 
young men and male children, varies in dif- 
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ferent districts, as appears from the following 
table :— 


Proportion (nearly) of Females to Adult Males, and 


of Females under age to Males under age. 
DISTRICTS. 


Yorkshire - - 
Lancashire - - 
East or Scorcann: 
Mid Lothian, - - 3 53 
East Lothian . 3 34 
West Lothian - 5 to 7 
Stirlingshire - - 44 8 
Clackmannanshire 5 5 
Fifeshire . 54 o 10 
Wates: 
Glamorganshire 1 to 53 
lto 24 


Adults. 


1 to 45 
1 to 12 


From 13to 18. 
1 to 28 


Under 13. 


1 to 25 
1 to 37 


1 to 20 
1 to 10 
1 to 10 
1 to 10 
lto1ll$ 
1 to 30 


1 to 83 
Pembrokeshire lto 84 1 to 53 

In the Shropshire district, it is stated, by a 
resident surgeon, that “there are very few 
under six or seven who are employed to 
draw weights with a girdle round the body ; 
and those only when: the roof of the pit is so 
low for short distanees as to prevent horses 
of the smallest size, or asses, from being em- 
ployed.” Five, six, and seven appear to be 
the common ages for commencing under- 
ground labour in the Derbyshire district. In 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, it is not un- 
common for infants of five years old to be 
sent daily and regularly into the pits with 
adults, and it is very common for them to 
begin work at six years of age ; and one case 
is recorded, in the vicinity of Halifax, in 
which a child was regularly taken into the 
pit of his father at three years of age. It was 
made to follow him to the w orkings, there 
to hold the candle, and when exhausted with 
fatigue, was cradled upon the coals until his 
return at night. 

Although there are scarcely any districts 
in which children are not, in some instances, 
employed at five and six years of age, yet in 
none are they taken down in numbers at 
that early age so much as in the east of 
Scotland. In the South Wales district it is 
no very unusual thing for children to be 
taken into the pits as early as four years of 
age, and common at five. For instance, the 
sub-commissioner finds Mary Davis, near 
seven years old,— 


*¢ A very pretty little girl, fast asleep under 
'a piece of rock near the air-door below 
ground: her lamp had gone eut for want of 
oil, and, upon waking her, she said the rats, 
or some one, had run away with her bread 
and cheese, so she went to sleep. The 


_overman who was with me thought she was 








Led See 
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not so old, though he felt sure she had been 
below near eighteen months.” 


We have not space, however, for the thou- | 


sands of artless answers in which these little | 


creatures themselves describe there own age, 
and that at which they commenced their un- 
derground labour. 

It may appear somewhat extraordinary, 
too, that the earliest employment of the 
children in the pits should generally be to 
open and shut the doors, upon the proper 
custody of which the ventilation and safety 
of the whole mine depends. This is, in fact, 
the universal occupation of the very youngest 
children, except when their parents take 
them down as little servants of all work 


in the recesses where they are working, or 


put them at once to the dragging of the coals 
in places where it is almost impossible for 
any but infants to move a load. Dr. Mit- 
chell’s quaint description of the life of a 
trapper in the great coal mines of the north 
of England, is the beau ideal of that mode of 
existence ; it is a pit pastoral, if one may be 
allowed the solecism, but contains so much 
truth and nature well linked together that we 
cannot refrain from quoting it. 


“The little trapper of eight years of age 
lies quiet in bed. It is now between two 
and three in the morning, and his mother 
shakes him, and desires him to rise, and tells 
him that his father has an hour ago gone off 
to the pit. He turns on his side, rubs his 
eyes, and gets up, and comes to the blazing 
fire, and puts on his clothes. His coffee, such 
as it is, stands by the side of the fire, and 
bread is laid down for him. The fortnight is 
now well advanced, the money all spent, and 
butter, bacon, and other luxurious accompani- 
ments of bread, are not to be had at break- 
fast till next pay-day supply the means. He 
then fills his tin bottle with coffee, and takes 
a lump of bread, sets out for the pit, into 
which he goes down in the cage, and walking 
along the horseway for upwards of a mile, 
he reaches the barrow-way, over which the 
young men and boys push the trams with the 
tubs on rails to the flats, where the barrow- 
way and horse-way meet, and where the tubs 
are transferred to rolleys or carriages drawn 
by horses. 

“He knows his place of work. It is in- 
side one of the doors called trap-doors, which 
is in the barrow-way, for the purpose of 
forcing the stream of air which passes in its 
long many-miled course from the down shaft 
to the up shaft of the pit; but which door 

15 


must be opened whenever men or boys, with 
or without carriages, may wish to pass 
through. He seats himself in a little hole, 
about the size of a common fireplace, and 
with the string in his hand; and all his work 
is to pull that string when he has to open 
the door, and when man or boy has passed 
through, then to allow the door to shut of 
itself. Here it is his duty to sit, and be at- 
tentive, and pull his string promptly as any 
one approaches. He may not stir above a 
dozen of steps with safety from his charge, 
lest he should be found neglecting his duty, 


‘and suffer for the same. 


“He sits solitary by himself, and has no 
one to talk to him; for in the pit the whole 


of the people, men and boys, are as busy as 





if they were in a sea-fight. He, however, 
sees now and then the putters urging forward 
their trams through his gate, and derives some 
consolation from the glimmer of the little 
candle of about 40 to the pound, which is 
fixed on their trams. For he himself has no 
light. His hours, except at such times, are 
passed in total darkness. For the first week 
of his service in the pit his father had al- 
lowed him candles to light one after another, 
but the expense of three halfpence a-day was 
so extravagant expenditure out of tenpence, 
the boy’s daily wages, that his father of 
course withdrew the allowance the second 
week, all except one or two candles in the 
morning, and the week after the allowance 
was altogether taken away ; and now, except 
a neighbour kinder than his father now and 
then drop him a candle as he passes, the boy 
has no light of his own. 

“Thus hour after hour passes away, but 
what are hours to him, seated in darkness, in 
the bowels of the earth ? He knows nothing 
of the ascending or descending sun. Hunger, 
however, though silent and unseen, acts upon 
him, and he betakes to his bottle of coffee 
and slice of bread; and, if desirous, he may 
have the luxury of softening it in a portion 
of water in the pit, which is brought down 
for man and beast. 

“In this state of sephulchral existence an 
insidious enemy gains upon him. His eyes 
are shut, and his ears fail to announce the 
approach of a tram. A deputy overman 
comes along, and a smart cut of his yard- 
wand at once punishes the culprit, and recalls 
him to his duty; and happy was it for him 
that he fell into the hands of the deputy 
overman, rather than one of the putters; for 
his fist would have inflicted a severer pain. 
The deputy overman moreover consoles him 
w 
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by telling him that it was for his good that he | mencement of the severe labours of the chil- 
punished him ; and reminds him of boys, well | dren in the fewest possible words, in stating — 
known to both, who when asleep had fallen 
down, and some had been severely wounded, 
and others killed. The little trapper be- 
lieves that he is to blame, and makes no 
complaint, for he dreads being discharged ; 
and he knows that his discharge would be 
attended with the loss of wages, and bring 
upon him the indignation of his father, more 
terrible to endure than, the momentary ven- 
geance of the deputy and the putters all 
taken together. 

“Such is the day-work of the little trap- 
per in the barrow-way. 

“ At last the joyful sound of ‘ loose, loose,’ 
reaches his ears. ‘The news of its being four 
o’clock, and of the order,‘ loose, loose,’ having 
been shouted down the shaft, is by systematic 
arrangement sent for many miles in all direc- 
tions round the farthest extremities of the 
pit. The trapper waits until the last putter 


passes with his tram, and then he fol- , Wii 
eet mainways render the situation of these chil- 
lows, and pursues his journey to the foot of 


; . ren co tiv s 
the shaft, and takes an opportunity of getting | aren, comparslively: tees cheewlees, dul, ana 
| stupifying ; but that in some districts they re- 
into the cage and going up when he can.) f ’. ‘ 
: . main in solitude and darkness during the 
By five o’clock he may probably get home. 
=. _whole time they are in the pit, and, accord- 
Here he finds a warm dinner, baked potatoes | hee tn Melt aes Gheaee eee a tom 
and broiled bacon lying above them. He) 8 Bigeve 


“That the nature of the employment whic! 
is assigned to the youngest children, gene- 
rally that of ‘trapping,’ requires that they 
should be in the pit as soon as the work of 
the day commences, and, according to the 
present system, that they should not leave 
the pit before the work of the day is at an 
end. 

“That although this employment scarcely 
deserves the name of labour, yet, as the child- 
ren engaged in it are commonly excluded 
from light and are always without compa- 
nions, it would, were it not for the passing 
and repassing of the coal carriages, amount 
to solitary confinement of the worst order. 

“That in those districts in which the 
seams of coal are so thick that horses go di- 
rect to the workings, or in which the side 
passages from the workings to the horseways 
are not of any great length, the lights in the 





never see the light of day for weeks together 


eats heartily at the warm fire, and sits a little | 


| duri é 
after. He dare not go out to play with| ng the greater part of the winter season 


| excepting o: 31 reek w 
other boys, for the more he plays the more) ~ P ing on those days m the week when 
work is not going on, and on the Sundays. 


bgp peer teligenes, Cmcaer ation, Tealtage a4 “That at different ages, from six years old 
He therefore remains quiet at home, until, , 


feeling drowsy, he then repests the prayer | 27 upwards, the hard work of pushing and 


taught by our blessed Lord, takes off his dragging the carriages of coal from the work- 


clothes, is thoroughly washed in hot water bade coor hata in eB pe Maes 
: ed Sep eae we shaft, begins; a labour which all classes of 
by his mother, and is laid in his bed. | ace , . 
witnesses concur in stating requires the unre- 
The stupefaction of every faculty produced | mitting exertion of all the physical power 
by the solitary confinement of little children which the young workers possess.” 
in the dark bowels of the earth, is well de- | é 
scribed by Mr. Scriven, who says,— | The loaded wagons are drawn by the gir- 


| dle and chain, in the narrowest seams gene- 
“I can never forget the first unfortunate | - 6 


: : it ils ; 
creature that I met with; it was a boy of Tally; and commonly without rails; a form 


about eight years old, who looked at me as_ 5 eget. gg hg ener agar ee al 
gu 2, , ally exclaims—* Sir, I can only say of it what 
I passed through with an expression of | ay see os 199 
sah is the mothers say ; it is barbarity! barbarity ! 
countenance the most abject and idiotic— 


like a thing, a creeping thing peculiar to the| The best illustration which we can pre- 
place. On approaching and speaking to him sent of this labour is the description of it, as 
he slunk trembling and frightened into a cor- practised in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
ner, under an impression that I was about to in the neighbourhood of Halifax. 


do him some bodily injury, and from which «The loaded corves drawn by the hurriers 
neither coaxing nor temptations would draw weigh from two to five ewt. ; these carriages 
him out. Happily but few children are sa~ are mounted upon four cast-iron wheels of 
crificed here, as their services are not much five inches in diameter, there being in general 
needed in the thin seams of this district.” no rails from the headings to the main gates. 

The recapitulation of the commissioners The children have to drag these carriages 
sums up the life of the trapper, and the com- through passages in some cases not more 
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than from sixteen to twenty inches in height. 
Of course, to accomplish this, the youngest 
children must crawl on their hands and feet. 
To render their labour the more easy, the 
sub-commissioner states that ‘they buckle 
round their naked person a broad leather 
strap, to which is attached in front a ring and 


about four feet of chain terminating in a 
hook.” 


The illustration, however, on page 175 
of the circumstances of this degrading la- 
bour, will be found much more forcible than 
any verbal description. 


The Report continues,— 


“As soon as they enter the main gates 
they detach their harness from the corve, 
change their position by getting behind it, 
and become ‘thrusters.’ The vehicle is then 
placed upon the rail, a candle is stuck fast by 
a piece of wet clay, and away they run with 
prodigious celerity to the shaft, pushing the 
load with their heads and hands. 

The command they hold over it at every 
curve and angle, considering the pace, the 
unevenness of the floors and rails, and the 
mud, water, and stones, is truly astonishing. 
The younger children thrust in pairs.” 

The description of the roadway labour of 
the young people in the mines near Oldham, 
by Mr. Fletcher, appears to be of very ex- 
tensive application. After “trapping,” the 





next labour in the ascending scale to which | 
the children are put is “ thrutching” (thrust- 
ing or pushing,) which consists in being’ 


helper to a “ drawer” or “ wagoner,” who is 
master, or “ butty,” over the “ thrutcher.” 


“He is chiefly employed in ‘ thrutching,’ 
or thrusting, behind the loaded tubs of coal, 
with his hands and head, which latter is ge- 
nerally protected by a thick cap, although 
the thrutcher in the thin-seam mines works 
in all other respects naked, or nearly so. 
In other pits he will keep on his trousers 
and clogs. The size of the loads which he 
has to thrutch varies with the thickness of 
the seam ; and with the size varies his butty’s 
method of proceeding, which is either as a 
‘ drawer’ or a‘ wagoner.’ 

“The ‘drawers’ are those who use the 
belt and chain, which is now seldom em- 
ployed, except in the thinner scams. Their 
labour consists in loading, with the coals 
hewn down by the getter, an oblong tub 
without wheels, measuring 27 inches long, 
by 24 inches wide, and 9 inches high, and 
containing 3 ewt., or a basket and a half; 
and dragging this tub on its sledge bottom 
by means of a girdle of rough leather passing 
round the body, and a chain of iron attached 
to that girdle in front, and hooked to the 
sledge. The drawer has, with the assistance 
of his ‘ thrutcher, to sledge the tub in this 
manner from the place of getting to the 
main-way, generally down, though some- 
times up, a ‘ broo,’ brow, or incline, of the 
same steepness as the inclination of the stra- 
ta; in descending which, he goes to the front 
of his tub, where his light is fixed, and, 
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turning his face to it, regulates its motion 
down the hill, as, proceeding back foremost, 
he pulls it along by his belt. When he gets 
to the mainway, which will be at various 
distances, not exceeding 40 or 50 yards from 
his loading-place, he has to leave this tub 
upon a low truck running on small iron 
wheels, and then to go and fetch a second, 
which will complete its load, and with these 
two to join with his ‘thrutcher’ in pushing 
it along the iron railway to the pit bottom, 
to have the tubs successively hooked on to 
the drawing-rope. Returning with his tubs 
empty, he leaves the mainway, first with one, 
and then with the other tub, to get them 
loaded, dragging them up the ‘ broo’ by his 
belt and chain, the latter of which he now 
passes between his legs, so as to pull, face 
foremost, on all fours. In the thin seams 
this labour has to be performed in ‘ bays,’ 
leading from the place of getting to the main- 
ways, of scarcely more than 20 inches in 
height; and in main-ways of only 2 feet 6 
inches, and 3 feet high, for the seam itself 
will be only 18 inches thick. 

*¢¢ Wagoning’ is the form of ‘ drawing’ the 
coals, which comes into use with the more 
extensive employment of railways in the 
thicker seams. Rails are here laid by the 
miners at the charge of the employer, up to 
the very spot of getting; and the tubs, 
which increase in size from those carrying 
3 ewt. to others for 4 ewt., 6 cwt., and 8 
ewt., according to the thickness of the seam, 
are all mounted on their own wheels. The 
weight of the wagons or tubs will be from 4 
ewt. to 2 ewt., in addition to the coal which 
they carry ; making those of the largest size, 
when loaded, about half a ton in weight. 
The ¢ wagoners’ of the larger tubs are youths 
of seventeen or eighteen, when one person 
has to manage the whole load; but younger 
boys often join two together, to ‘make a 
wagoner,’ receiving the pay of one, and di- 
Vading it between them according to their re- 
lative ability ; the younger one calling him- 
self a ‘ thrutcher’ only, and designating the 
older one his ‘butty. From the place of 
getting, the loads are pushed by the wagon- 
ers with hands and head to the bottom of 
the pit along the levels; and where they 
have to descend from one level into another, 
this is generally done by a cut at right an- 
gles directly with the dip, down the ‘ broo’ 
or hill which it makes, Here there is a 
winch and pinion for jigging the wagons 
down the incline, with a jigger at the top, 
and a hooker-on at the bottom of the plane, 
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where it is such as to require these. The 
jiggers and the hookers-on are children of 
12 or 13. Sometimes, however, the descent 
from one line of level into another is by a 
diagonal cutting at a small angle from the 
levels, called a slant, down which the wa- 
goners can and do, in some instances, take 
their wagons without jigging, by their own 
manual labour; and a very rough process it 
is, owing to the impetus which so great a 
weight acquires, notwithstanding the scotch- 
ing of the wheels.” 


Mr. Kennedy, in noticing the combined 
drawing and thrutching, describes very gra- 
phically the position of the children. 


“ The child in front,” he says, “is har- 
nessed by his belt or chain to the wagon ; 
the two boys behind are assisting in push- 
ing it forward. Their heads, it will be ob- 
served, are brought down to a level with the 
wagon, and the body almost ‘in a horizontal 
position. This is done partly to avoid 
striking the roof, and partly to gain the ad- 
vantage of the muscular action, which is 
greatest in that position. It will be observed 
the boy in front goes on his hands and feet : 
in that manner the whole weight of his body 
is in fact supported by the chain attached to 
the wagon and his feet, and consequently his 
power of drawing is greater than it would be 
if he crawled on his knees. These boys, 
by constantly pushing against the wagons, 
occasionally rub off the hair from the crowns 
of their heads so much, as to make them al~ 
most bald.” 


Even, however, where animal strength is 
employed to draw the coals to the bottom 
of the shaft, there is often a want of the 
simplest mechanical appliances to render its 
use perfectly safe, as in the instance of the 
Cumberland pits, where, for want of shafts, 
the boy driving has to put his own body be- 
tween the buttock of the horse and the first 
wagon of a train in going down an imceline ; 
and in that of the Derbyshire pits, where the 
wagon is fastened to a girdle round the 
driver’s loins, to enable him to keep it in the 
track. 

The filling of the coals in the bays, gates, 
rooms, or stalls, when they are hewn, into 
the corves, tubs, or wagons in which they 
are conveyed to the shaft, is performed by 
the young people, assisted in various degree 
by the adults, with whom, in some districts, 
they at the same time join in separating the 
large coal from the slack by “ riddling.” In 
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others this is accomplished by screening | the latter gentleman illustrates his statements 
after the coal has been brought to the sur- | | _by drawings which give a better idea of the 
face, an occupation which affords employ- | circumstances than a volume could convey 


ment toa number of children; as also do | 


various subsidiary services in the largest 
mines, which it is impossible here to detail. 

In Derbyshire, the sub-commissioner re- 
ports that in some neighbourhoods boys do 
the entire labour of the pits, hewing the coal 
as well as wagoning it. 


“The seams,” he says, “ are so thin, that 
several have only a two-feet headway to all 
the workings. The pits are altogether 
worked by boys; the elder one lies on his 
side, and in that posture holes and gets the 
coal ; it is then loaded in a barrow or tub, 
and drawn along the bank to the pit-mouth, 
without wheels, by boys from eight to twelve 
years of age, on all-fours, with a dog-belt 
and chain, the passages being very often an 
inch or two thick in black mud, and are 
neither ironed nor wooded. In Mr. Barnes’ 
pit these poor boys have to drag the barrows, 
with 1 cwt. of coal or slack, 60 times a day 
60 yards, and the empty barrows back, 
without once straightening their backs, unless 
they choose to stand under the shaft, and 
run the risk of having their heads broken by 
a coal falling.” 


Mr. Symons and Mr. Scriven show that in 
Yorkshire also the hewing of the coal is 
often required from hands very young; and 
15* 





without them. 


“In the Halifax district, in which, as has 
been shown, the seams of coal in many of 
the mines are not more than 14 inches in 
thichness, and rarely exceed 30, the space 
at the workings is sometimes too small to 
allow the adult colliers to carry on their 
operations even in a stooping posture; they 
are obliged to work ‘ lying their whole length 
along the uneven floor, and supporting their 
heads upon a board or short crutch,’ as is 
shown in the illustrative woodcut on the 
following page. When they are able to 
obtain a little more space, they work ‘ sitting 
upon one heel, balancing their persons by 
extending the other.’ In these ‘low, dark, 
heated, and dismal chambers they work per- 
fectly naked.” 


In Lancashire, the labour of getting is 
commenced at a very early age in the thin- 
ner seams. In the east of Scotland, say the 
commissioners, it is scarcely to be credited, 
but the sub-commissioner reports, and the 
evidence proves, that this labour is per- 
formed by male children from nine years old 
and upwards. And in South Wales this la- 
bour is sometimes commenced yet younger, 
viz., at seven years old. 

If the employment of male infants (for 
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truth will allow us to use no other term) in| 
subterranean labour, be abhorrent to every | 
feeling of humanity, how shall we express 
ourselves with reference to the immersion 
of female children in the same abyss of 
darkness and toil at the like early age; and 
how describe the feelings of disgust with 
which we read of their being engaged, in the 
years of opening womanhood, in the same 
occupations as their male companions, in 
circumstances repugnant to the remotest idea 
of decency ; nay, even in the performance of 
labours which the other sex will scarcely 
submit at any age to share, such as the 
* coal-bearing” of the east of Scotland ? 






“In England, exclusive of Wales, it is 
only in some of the colliery districts of 
Yorkshire and Lancashire that female child- 
ren of tender age, and young and adult wo- 
men, are allowed to descend into the coal 
mine, and regularly to perform the same 
kinds of underground work, and to work for 
the same number of hours, as boys and men , 
but in the east of Scotland their employment 
in the pits is general, and in South Wales it 
is not uncommon. 

“In many of the collieries in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, as far as relates to the 
underground employment, there is no dis- 
tinction of sex, but the labour is distributed 
indifferently among both sexes, excepting 
that it is comparatively rare for the women 
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to hew or get the coals, although there are 
numerous instances in which they regularly 
perform even this work. In great numbers 
of the coal-pits in this district, the men work 
in a state of perfect nakedness, and are in 
this state assisted in the labour by females of 
all ages, from girls of six years old to 
women of twenty-one, these females being 
themselves quite naked down to the waist. 

“¢ They hurry with a belt and chain, as 
weil as thrust, says Mr. Thomas Pearce; 
‘there are as many girls as boys employed 
about here. ‘One of the most disgusting 
sights I have ever seeu,’ says the sub-com- 
missioer, ‘ was that of young females, dressed 
like boys in trousers, crawling on all fours, 
with belts round their waists, and chaing 
passing between their legs, at day pits aj 
Hunshelf Bank, and in many small pits near 
Holmfirth and New Mills. It exists also in 
several other places.’ 

“<¢QOn descending Messrs Hopwood’s pit 
at Barnsley,’ states the same sub-commis- 
sioner, ‘1 found assembled around a fire a 
group of men, boys, and girls, some of 
whom were of the age of puberty, the girls 
as well as the boys stark naked down to the 
waist, their hair bound up with a tight cap, 
and trousers supported by their hips. (At 
Silkstone and at Flockton they work in their 
shifts and trousers.) Their sex was recog- 
nisable only by their breasts, and some little 
difficulty occasionally arose in pointing out 
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to me which were girls and which were 
boys, and which caused a good deal of laugh- 
ing and joking. In the Flockton and Thorn- 
hill pits the system is even more indecent; 
for though the girls are clothed, at least 
three-fourths of the men for whom they 
hurry work stark naked, or with a flannel 
waistcoat only, and in this state they assist 
one another to fill the corves 18 or 20 times 
a-day: I have seen this done myself fre- 
quently.’ 

“ Ebenezer Healey, aged thirteen : ‘ There 
are girls that hurry in the same way with 
belt and chain. Our breeches are often torn 
between the legs with thechain. The girls’ 
breeches are torn as often as ours; they are 
torn many a time, and when they are going 
along we can see them all between the legs 
naked; I have often; and that girl, Mary 
Holmes, was so to-day; she denies it, but it 
is true for all that.’ ” 

“In the neighbourhood of Halifax, it is 
stated by the commissioner that there is no 
distinction whatever between the boys and 
girls in their coming up the shaft and going 
down ; in their mode of hurrying or thrusting ; 
in the weights of corves; in the distance they 
are hurried ; in wages or dress; that the girls 
associate and labour with men who are in a 
state of nakedness, and that they have them- 
selves no other garment than a ragged shift, 
or, in the absence of that, a pair of broken 
trousers, to cover their person. 

“Susan Pitchforth, aged eleven, Elland: 
‘] have worked in this pit going two years. 
I have one sister going of fourteen, and she 
works with me in the pit. I am a thruster.’ 
— This child, says the sub-commissioner, 
‘stood shivering before me from cold. The 
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rags that hung about her waist were once 
called a shift, which was as black as the coal 
she thrust, and saturated with water—the 
drippings of the roof and shaft. During my 
examination of her, the banksman, whom I 
had left in the pit, came to the public-house 
and wanted to take her away, because, as he 
expressed himself, it was not decent that she 
should be exposed to us.’—Patience Kershaw, 
aged seventeen: ‘I hurry in the clothes I 
have now got on—trousers and ragged 
jacket; the bald place upon my head is 
made by thrusting the corves ; the getters that 
I work for are naked except their caps ; they 
pull off their clothes ; all the men are naked.’ 
—Mary Barrett, aged fourteen: ‘1 work al- 
ways without stockings, or-shoes, or trousers ; 
I wear nothing but my shift; I have to go up 
to the headings with the men ; they are all 
naked there; I am got well used to that, and 
don’t care much about it; I was afraid at first, 
and did not like it.’ ” 


In the Lancashire coal-fields lying to the 
north and west of Manchester, females are 
regularly employed in underground labour ; 
and the brutal policy of the men, and the 
abasement of the women is well described by 
some of the witnesses examined by Mr. Ken- 
nedy. 


“ Peter Gaskell, collier, at Mr. Lancaster’s, 
near Worsley: ‘Prefers women to boys as 
drawers; they are better to manage, and keep 
the time better; they will fight and shriek 
and do every thing but let any body pass 
them; and they never get to be coal-getters, 
that is another good thing.”—Betty Harris, 
aged thirty-seven, drawer in a coal pit, Lit- 
tle Bolton: ‘I have a belt round my waist 
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and a chain passing between my legs, and I go 
on my hands and feet. The road is very steep, 
and we have to hold by a rope, and, when there 
is no rope, by any thing we can catch hold of. 
There are six women and about six boys and 
girls in the pit | work in: itis very hard work 
fora woman. The pit is very wet where I] 
work and the water comes over our clog-tops 
always, and I have seen it up to my thighs; 


it rains in at the roof terribly; my clothes | 


are wet through almost all day long. I never 
was ill in my life but when I was lying-in. 
My cousin looks after my children in the day- 
time. Iam very tired when | get home at 
night; I fall asleep sometimes before J get 
washed. 1am not so strong as I was, and 
cannot stand my work so well as I used to 
do. I have drawn till I have had the skin 
off me. The belt and chain is worse when 
we are in the family way. My feller (hus- 
band) has beaten me many a time for not be- 
ing ready. TI were not used to it at first and 
he had little patience: | have known many 
a man beat his drawer.—Mary Glover, aged 
thirty-eight, at Messrs. Fosters, Ringley 
bridge: ‘1 went into a coal pit when I was 
seven years old, and began by being a 
drawer. 1 never worked much in the pit 
when I was in the family way, but since | 
gave up having children ] have begun again 
a bit. I wear a shift and a pair of trousers. 
when at work. I always will have a good 
pair of trousers. Ihave had many a two- 
pence given me by the boatmen on the canal 
to show my breeches. |] never saw women 
work naked, but I have seen men work with- 
out breeches in the neighbourhood of Bolton. 
I remember seeing a man who worked stark 
naked.’ ” 


In the east of Scotland the business of the 
females is to remove the coals from the 
hewer, who has picked them from the wall- 
face, and, placing them either on their backs, 
which they invariably do when working in 
edge-seams, or in little carts when on levels, 
to carry them to the main road, whence they 
are conveyed to the pit bottom, where, being 
emptied into the ascending basket of the 
shaft, they are wound by machinery to the 
pit’s mouth, where they lie heaped for fur- 
ther distribution. 


“ Now, when the nature of this horrible la- 
bour is taken into consideration,” continues 
Mr. Franks, “ its extreme severity, its regular 
duration of from 12 to 14 hours daily, the 
damp, heated, and unwholesome atmosphere 
of a coal mine, and the tender age and sex 
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of the workers, a picture is presented of 
‘deadly physical oppression and systematic 
slavery, of which I conscientiously believe 
no one unacquainted with such facts would 
credit the existence in the British dominions. 

“The evidence of boys, who are compara- 
tively few, engaged in the same labour, will 
be found in most particulars to be of similar 
character. ‘To this labour, which is at once 
so repulsive and severe, the girls are invaria- 
bly set at an earlier age than boys are to 
their peculiar labour, from a notion very ge- 
nerally entertained amongst the parents 
themselves, that girls are more acute and ca- 
pable of making themselves useful at an ear- 
lier age than boys.’ ” 


The weight of a load of coal thus carried 
on the back varies from three quarters of a 
hundred weight to three hundred weight, 
and in working “ edge-seams,” or highly in- 
clined beds, it has to be borne to the surface, 
or to the pit bottom, up winding stairs, or a 
succession of steep ladders; a barbarous 
mode of labour, which is required only in 
the absence of the most common mechani- 
cal appliances for raising the coal from such 
seams by windlasses, as is practised in South 
Wales. The disgrace of these rude methods, 
and of this peculiar kind of oppresson, is con- 
fined to Scotland, where, until nearly the 
close of the last century, the colliers re- 
mained in a state of legal bcudage, and 
formed a degraded caste, apart from all 
humanizing infiuences and sympathy. De- 
scribing a female child’s labour, the sub- 
commissioner says,— 


“ She has first to descend a nine-ladder pit 
to the first rest, even to whicha shaft is sunk, 
to draw up the baskets or tubs of coals 
filled by the bearers; she then takes her 
creel (a basket formed to the back, not un- 
like a cockle-shell, flattened towards the 
back of the neck, so as to allow lumps of 
coal to rest on the back of the neck and 
shoulders,) and pursues her journey to 
the wall face, or, as it is called here, the 
room of work. She then lays down her 
basket, into which the coal is rolled, and it 
is frequently more than one man can do to 
lift the burden on her back. The tugs or 
straps are placed over the forehead, and the 
body bent in a semicircular form, in order to 
stiffen the arch. Large lumps of coal are 
then placed on the neck, and she then com- 
mences her journey with her burden to the 
bottom, first hanging her lamp to the cloth 
crossing her head. In this girl’s case, she 
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has first to travel about 14 fathoms (84 feet) | below till last hour of pregnancy ; they have 
from wall-face to the first ladder, which is 18 swelled haunches and ankles, and are pre- 
feet high: leaving the first ladder, she pro- maturely brought to the grave, or, what is 
ceeds along the main road, probably 3 feet 6 | worse, lingering existence. Many of the 
inches to 4 feet 6 inches high, to the second | daughters of the miners are now at respect- 
ladder, 18 feet high, so on to the third and | able service. 1] have two who are in families 
fourth ladders till she reaches the pit bottom, | at Leith, and who are much delighted with 
where she casts her load, varying from 1 ewt. | the change.” 
to 14 cwt., in the tub. This one journey is| “Robert Bald, Esq., the eminent coal- 
designated a rake; the height ascended, and | viewer, states that, ‘In surveying the work- 
the distance along the roads added together, ings of an extensive colliery under ground. 
exceed the height of St. Paul’s Cathedral;' a married woman came forward, groaning 
and it not unfrequently happens that the tugs ‘under an excessive weight of coals, trembling 
break, and the load falls upon those females in every nerve, and almost unable to keep 
who are following. However incredible it her knees from sinking under her. On 
may be, yet | have taken the evidence coming up she said, ina plaintive and melan- 
of fathers who have ruptured themselves | choly voice, ‘ Oh, sir, this is sore, sore, sore, 
from straining to lift coal on their children’s work. I wish to God that the first woman 
backs.” | who tried to bear coals had broke her back, 
“ Janet Cumming, eleven years old, bears | and none would have tried it again!” ’ 
coals :—*I gang with the women at five,; The grievous suffering thus inflicted on 
and come up with the women at five at} so many persons of tender age, and of the 
night; work all night on Fridays, and come | female sex, is perpetuated from the coal 
away "at twelve in the day. I carry the | owners continuing to work their mines in 
large bits of coal from the wall-face to the modes which have become obsolete in all 
pit-bottom, and the small pieces called chows | other districts. ¢ A little reflection, says the 
in a creel. The weight is usually a hun-| sub-commissioner, ‘ would have prevented a 
dred weight; does not know how many | | vast deal of unnecessary and painful labour 
pounds there are in a hundred weight, but it is | in the working of edge-seams in Scotland; 
some weight to carry; it takes three journeys | for instance, in South Wales (where the stra- 
to fill a tub of four cwt. The distance varies, | tification is almost vertical,) on the sea-coast 
as the work is not always on the same | ‘at Biitonferry, and in the Anthracite field in 
wall; sometimes 150 fathoms, whiles 250 | Pembrokeshire, coal-bearing, as practised in 
fathoms. The roof is very low; I have to) ‘Scotland, is entirely unknown. The coal is 
bend my back and legs, and the water comes | | transported from the different workings by 
frequently up to the calves of my legs. Has! successive windlasses, or balanees, working 
no liking for the work ; father makes me like | on inclined planes, which plan entirely ob- 
it. Never got hurt, but often obliged to | viates the necessity of having recourse to the 
scramble out of the pit when bad air was in.” | | slavish and degrading employment of female 
“William Hunter, mining oversman, Ar- labour at present in practice in the collieries 
niston Colliery :— I have been twenty years | | in the east of Scotland.’ 
in the works of Robert Dundas, Esq., and| “The boxes or carriages employed in put- 
had much experience in the manner of draw- | ting are of two sorts, the hutchie and the 
ing coal, as well as the habits and practices | slype; the hutchie being an oblong, square- 
of the collier people. Until the last eight! sided box with four wheels, which usually 
months women and lasses were wrought runs on a rail; and the slype is a wood- 
below in these works, when Mr. Alexander | framed box, curved and shod with iron at 
Maxton, our manager, issued an order to ex-| the bottom, holding from 24 to 5 ewt. of 
clude them from going below, having some coal, adapted to the seams through which it 
months prior given intimation of the same.|is dragged. The lad or lass is harnessed 
Women always did the lifting or heavy | over the shoulders and back with a strong 
part of the work, and neither they nor leathern girth, which behind is furnished 
the children were treated like human beings, | 'with an iron hook, which attaches itself to 
nor are they where they are employed. Fe-|a chain fastened to the coal-cart or slype, 
males submit to work in places where no and is thus dragged along. The dresses of 
man or even lad could be got to labour in; | these girls are made of coarse hempen stuff 
they work in bad roads, up to their knees in| _(sacking,) fitting close to the figure ; the co- 
water, in a posture nearly double; they are verings to their heads are of the same mate- 
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rial; little or no flannel is used, and their | and drop off the ladder down the dyke be- 
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clothing, being of an absorbent nature, fre- low; Margaret M‘Neil did a few weeks since. 


quently gets completely saturated shortly | 
after descending the pit, especially where the | 


roofs are soft. 


“Where the seams are narrow and the| 


and injured both legs. When the tugs which 
pass over the forehead break, which they 
frequently do, it is very dangerous to be un 
der with a load.—Margaret Jacques, seven- 


roofs low, children and young persons of | teen years of age, coal-bearer :— | have been 


both sexes drag on all-fours, like horses. In | 
these seams the carriages called slypes, al-_ 


ready described, are used. ‘The workings in 
these narrow seams are from 100 to 200 
yards from the main roads, and the passages 


through which they have to crawl with their | 
loads do not exceed from 22 to 28 inches in | 


height. ‘The danger and the difficulties,’ 


observes the sub-commissioner, ¢ of dragging | 
on roads, dipping from one foot in three to | 


one foot in six, may be more easily conceived 


are in after pulling like horses through these 
holes—their perspiration, their exhaustion, 
and very frequently even their tears, it is 
painful in the extreme to witness; yet, when 
the work is done, they return to it with a 
vigour which is surprising, considering how 
they inwardly hate it. Of the severity of 
the labour performed by young women in 
these pits, the account of her work given by 
Margaret Hipps may serve as an example. 

“ Margaret Hipps, seventeen years old, 
putter, Stoney Rigg Colliery, Stirlingshire : 
—‘ My employment, after reaching the wall- 
face, is to fill my bagie, or slype, with 2} to 
3 ewt. of coal. I then hook it on to my 
chain, and drag it through the seam, which 
is 26 to 28 inches high, till I get to the main 
road—a good distance, probably 200 to 400 
yards. The pavement I drag over is wet, 
and I am obliged at all times to crawl on 
hands and feet with my bagie hung to the 
chain and ropes. It is sad sweating and sore 


fatiguing work, and frequently maims the | I had no choice. 


women.’ Sub-commissioner :—‘ It is almost 
incredible that human beings can submit to 
such employment, crawling on hands and 
knees, harnessed like horses, over soft slushy 
floors, more difficult than dragging the same 
weights through our lowest common sewers, 
and more difficult in consequence of the in- 
clination, which is frequently one in three to 
one in six.’ 

“ Agnes Moflatt, seventeen years old, coal- 
bearer :—* Began working at ten years of 
age; father took sister and I down; he gets 
our wages. I fill five baskets; the weight is 
more than 22 cwt.; it takes me 20 journeys. 
‘The work is o’er sair for females It is no 
uncommon for women to lose their burthen, 


ing coal. 
than explained; and the state which females | 








seven years at coal-bearing; it is horrible 
sore work ; it was not my choice, bui we do 
our parents’ will. I make 30 rakes a-day. 
with 2 ewt. of coal on my creel. It is a 
guid distance I journey, and very dangerous 
on parts of the road. ‘The distance fast in- 
creases as the coals are cut down.’ 

“Helen Reid, sixteen years old, coal- 
bearer :—‘ I have wrought five years in the 
mines in this part; my employment is carry- 
Am frequently worked from four 
in the morning until six at night. I work 
night-work week about (alternate weeks. 
I then go down at two in the day, and come 
up at four and six in the morning. I can 
carry near 2 cwt.on my back. 1 do not like 
the work. ‘Two years since the pit closed 
upon thirteen of us, and we were two days 
without food or light; nearly one day we 
were up to our chins in water. At last we 
got to an old shaft, to which we picked our 
way, and were heard by people watching 
above. ‘Two months ago, I was filling the 
tubs at the pit bottom, when the gig clicked 
too early, and the hook caught me by my 
pit-clothes—the people did not hear my 
shrieks—my hand had fast grappled the 
chain, and the great height of the shaft caused 
me to lose my courage, and I swooned. The 
banksman could scarcely remove my hand— 
the deadly grasp saved my life.’ 

“Margaret Drysdale, fifteen years old, 
coal-putter:—*I don’t like the work, but 
mother is dead, and father brought me down; 
The lasses will tell you 


' that they all like the work fine, as they think 
| you are going to take them out of the pits. 


My employment is to draw the carts. Ihave 
harness, or draw-ropes on, like the horses, 
and pull the carts. Large carts hold 7} 
ewt., the smaller 55 cwt. The roads are 
wet, and I have to draw the work about 100 
fathoms.’—Katherine Logan, sixteen years 
old, coal-putter :—* Began to work at coal- 
carrying more than five years since; works 
in harness now; draw backwards with face 
to tubs; the ropes and chains go under mv 
pit-clothes ; it is o’er sair work, especially 
where we crawl.’ 

* Janet Duncan, seventeen years old, coal- 
putter :—* Works at putting, and was a coal 
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bearer at Hen-Muir Pit and New Pencaitland. 
The carts I push contain 3 cwt. of coal, being 
a load and a half; it is very severe work, 
especially when we have to stay before the 
tubs, on the braes, to prevent them coming 
down too fast; they frequently run too 
quick, and knock us down; when they run 
over-fast, we fly off the roads and let them 
go, or we should be crushed. Mary Pea- 
cock was severely crushed a fortnight since; 
is gradually recovering. J] have wrought 
above in harvest-time; it is the only other 
work that ever I tried my hand at, and hav- 
ing harvested for three seasons, am able to 
say that the hardest day-light work is infi- 
nitely superior to the best of coal-work.’ 

** Jane Wood, wife of James Wood, for- 
merly a coal-drawer and bearer :—* Worked 
below more than 30 years. I have two 
daughters below, who really hate the em- 
ployment, and often prayed to leave, but we 
canna do well without them just now. The 
severe work causes women much trouble; 
they frequently have premature births. Jenny 
M*‘Donald, a neighbour, was laid idle six 
months ; and William King’s wife lately died 
from miscarriage, and a vast of women suffer 
from similar causes..—Margaret Boxter, fifty 
years old, coal-hewer :— I hew the coal, 
have done so since my husband failed in his 
breath; he has been off work twelve years. 
I have a son, daughter, and niece working 
with me below, and we have sore work to 
get maintenance. I go down early to hew 
the coal for my girls to draw ; my son hews 
also. The work is not fit for women, and 
men could prevent it were they to labour 
more regular; indeed men about this place 
don’t wish wives to work in mines, but the 
masters seem to encourage it—at any rate, 
the masters never interfere to prevent it.’ ” 


The different kinds of work to which fe- 
males are put in South Wales are described 
in the following evidence :— 


“Henrietta Frankland, eleven years old, 
drammer :—* When well I draw the drams 
carts,| which contain 4 to 5 cwt. of coal, 
from the heads to the main road ; I make 48 
to 50 journeys; sister, who is two years 
older, works also at dramming; the work is 
very hard, and the long hours before the pay- 
day fatigue us much. The mine is wet 
where we work, as the water passes through 
the roof, and the workings are only 30 to 
33 inches high.—Mary Reed, twelve years 
old, air-door keeper :—‘ Been five years in 
the Plymouth mine. Never leaves till the 





last dram [cart] is drawn past by the horse. 
Works from six till four or five at night. 
Has run home very hungry ; runs along the 
level, or hangs on a cart as it passes. Does 
not like the work in the dark; would not 
mind the daylight work.—Hannah Bowen, 
sixteen years o]d, windlass-woman :— Been 
down two years ; it is good hard work ; work 
from seven in the morning till three or four 
in the afternoon, at hauling the windlass. 
Can draw up 400 loads of 1} to 4 ewt. 
each..—Ann Thomas, sixteen years old, 
windlass-woman :—‘ Finds the work very 
hard ; two women always work the windlass 
below ground. We wind up 800 loads. 
Men do not like the winding, it is too hard 
work for them.” 


With regard to the hours of work, the 
commissioners state, that when the work- 
people are in full employment, the regular 
hours of work for children and young per- 
sons are rarely less than eleven ; more often 
they are twelve; in some districts they are 
thirteen; and in one district they are gene- 
rally fourteen and upwards. Certainly, un- 
less upon the ample testimony produced by 
the Commission, it would not be credible 
that there is one district in the centre of En- 
gland in which children are regularly re- 
quired to pursue the labours of the mine for 
fourteen and sixteen hours daily; but in 
Derbyshire, south of Chesterfield, from thir- 
teen to sixteen hours are considered a day’s 
work; from eleven to twelve hours are 
reckoned three quarters of a day’s work; 
and eight hours make half a day’s work. 


“ John Hawkins, eight years of age :— 
‘Has worked in Sissons Pit,a year and a 
half; lives a mile from the pit; goes down 
from five to nine ;’ that is, this child, eight 
years old, is employed in the pit at work 
from five o’clock in the morning to nine at 
night, a period of 16 hours.—John Hough- 
ton, nine years old :—* Goes down from six 
to eight—it has been ten ;’ that is, this child 
is regularly employed at work in the pits 14 
hours, and occasionally 16 hours.—Ephraim 
Riley, eleven years old :—‘ Had three miles 
to walk to the pit; left home at five o’clock, 
winter and summer, and did not get home 
again until nine o’clock at night (16 hours ;) 
his legs and thighs hurt him so with work- 
ing so much that he remains in bed on Sun- 
day mornings.—John Chambers, thirteen 
years old :—‘*Has worked in pits sinee he 
was seven; works from six to nine or ten 
(from 15 to 16 hours.) When first he 
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worked in a pit he felt so tired, and his legs, 
arms, and back ached so much, that his bro- 
ther has had to help him home many times. 
He could not go to school on a Sunday 
morning, he has been so stiff; he felt these 
pains until about a year since ; he now feels 
tired, but his limbs do not ache as they did.’ 
—James Creswell, fourteen years old :— 
* Has worked in pits four or five years ; goes 
down at half-past six to nine, has this winter 
been after ten ; half-days half-past six to three 
or four.’ 

“ Benjamin Fletcher, coal-agent or ground- 
bailiff to Francis Newdigate, Esq., West 
Hallam Coal Works, says, ‘They are let 


down from six to eight. He has gone at. 
three o’clock in the morning and worked | 


until ten; he has many and many a time 
fallen asleep as he was going to work in 
a morning, and fell into the ditches owing to 
want of sleep..—Thomas Rawling, agent to 
Mr. Fenton’s coal field, Bagthrop, says, ‘The 
children in both pits go down from six [stay 
until] eight.’ 

“Of the fatigue of such labour, so pro- 
tracted and carried on in such places of work, 
the following evidence exhibits a striking 
picture, and it will be observed that the wit- 
nesses of every class, children, young per- 
sons, colliers, underground stewards, agents, 
parents, teachers, and ministers of religion, 
all concur in making similar statements. 

“ John Bostock, aged seventeen, Babbing- 
ton :—‘ Has often been made to work until 
he was so tired as to lie down on his road 
home until 12 o’clock, when his mother has 
come and led him home; has done so many 
times when he first went to the pits ; he has 
sometimes been so fatigued that he could not 
eat his dinner, but has been beaten and made 
to work until night; he never thought of 
play, was always too anxious to get to bed; is 
sure this is all true’”—John Leadbeater, aged 
eighteen, Babbington:— Has two miles to 
go to the pit, and must be there before six, 
and works until eight; he has often worked 
all night, and been made by the butties to 
work as usual the next day ; has often been 
so tired that he has lain in bed all Sunday. 
He knows no work so bad as that of a pit 
lad.’ Samuel Radford, aged nineteen, New 
Birchwood :— Has been a week together 
and never seen daylight but on a Sunday, 
and not much then, he was so sleepy.” 


An imperfect abstract from the registration 
of deaths for the year 1838, gives a total, 
in England alone, of 349 deaths by violence 
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‘in coal mines, and shows the most common 
causes of them :— 


Between ,.. 
| Under 13. 13and 1S. Over 18 
| Fell down the shafts- - - 13 16 31 


| Fell down the shaft from the 
{ 


Cause of Death. 


| rope breaking - - - - 1 _ 2 
| Fell out when ascending - — — 3 
| Drawn over the pulley - - 3 — 3 

Fall of stone out of a skip 
| down the shaft- - - - — 3 
Drowned in the mines - - q 15 

| Fall of stones, coal, and rub- 
bish in the mines - - - 14 14 69 

| Injuries in coal-pits, the na- 
| ture of which is not stated 6 3 32 
Crushed in coal-pits - - - — l 1 
|Explosion of gas - - - - 13 18 49 
| Suffocation by choke-damp — 2 6 
_Explosion of gunpowder - — 1 3 
By tram-wagons - 2 = 4 5 12 
Total - - - - 58 62 229 


A fearful array of facts substantiates the 
conclusions at which the commissioners 
arrive :-— 


“ That in all the coal-fields accidents of a 
fearful nature are extremely frequent; and 
that the returns made to our own queries, as 
well as the registry tables, prove that of the 
work-people who perish by such accidents, 
the proportion of children and young per- 
sons sometimes equals and rarely falls much 
below that of adults. 

“That one of the most frequent causes of 
accidents in these mines, is the want of su- 
perintendence by overlookers or otherwise, 
to see to the security of the machinery for 
letting down and bringing up the work- 
people, the restriction of the number of per~ 
sons that ascend and descend at a time, the 
state of the mine as to the quantity of nox- 
ious gas in it, the efficiency of the ventila- 
tion, the exactness with which the air-door 
keepers perform their duty, the places into 
which it is safe or unsafe to go with a naked 
lighted candle, and the security of the prop- 
pings to uphold the roof, &c. 

“That another frequent cause of fatal ac- 
cidents in coal mines is the almost universal 
practice of intrusting the closing of the air- 
doors to very young children. 

“That there are many mines in which the 
most ordinary precautions to guard against 
accidents are neglected, and in which no 
money appears to be expended with a view 
to secure the safety, much less the comfort, 
of the work-people. 

«That there are moreover two practices 
peculiar to a few districts which deserve the 
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highest reprobation, namely,—first, the prac- | cupation at an earlier period of life than is 
tice not unknown in some of the smaller common in other branches of industry. 
mines in Yorkshire, and common in Lanca-| “That by the same causes the seeds of 
shire, of employing ropes that are unsafe for painful and mortal diseases are very often 
letting down and drawing up the work-peo- sown in childhood and youth; these, slowly 
ple ; and second, the practice, occasionally but steadily developing themselves, assume a 
met with in Yorkshire,and common in Der- formidable character between the ages of 
byshire and Lancashire, of employing boys thirty and forty ;eand each generation of this 
at the steam- -engines for letting down and class of the population is commonly extinct 
drawing up the work-people. ‘ soon after fifty.” 


The evidence relating to the physical 7 It is impossible, within the present limits, 
dition of the actual labourers in collieries is to do more than refer to the evidence arranged 
wound up by the following statement of the in the general Report, under the expressive 
commissioners :-— heads—* Effects of Overworking,” “ Extraor- 
dinary Muscular Development,’ “ Stunted 
Growth,” “ Crippled Gait,” “ Irritation of the 
Head, Back, &c.,” * Diseases,” and “ Premature 
Old Age and Death.”? Dr. Southwood Smith, 
in a note appended to these sections, adds :— 


“ That in general the children and young 
persons who work in these mines have sufli- | 
cient food, and, when above ground, decent and 
comfortable clothing, their usually high rate of 
wages securing to them these advantages; but 
in many cases, more especially in some parts| “ One evidence that great and ¢ontinuous 
of Yorkshire, in Derbyshire, in South Glou- | muscular exertion during the period of child- 
cestershire, and very generally in the east of | hood acts injuriously on the body, and the 
Scotland, the food is poor in quality, and in-' more injuriously the younger the age, is af- 
sufficient in quantity; the children them- forded by that very effect which at first view, 
selves say that they have not enough to eat; might seem to indicate that it is innoxious, 
and the sub-commissioners describe them as namely, the preternatural muscular develop- 
covered with rags, and state that the common ment which it produces. Such a dispropor- 
excuse they make for confining themselves tionate muscular development, instead of be- 
to their homes on the Sundays s, instead of | ing an indication of sound and robust health, 
taking the recreation in the fresh air, or at- is really a proof that the general system is 
tending a place of worship, is that they have starved by the overnourishment of this one 
no clothes to go in; so that in these cases, | particular part of it; and that the system is 
notwithstanding the intense labour performed | weakened, not strengthened, by this undue 
by these children, they do not procure even "expenditure of its nutriment upon the mus- 
sufficient food and raiment; in general, how- | cles, is shown by the evidence now collected, 
ever, the children who are in this unhappy | which proves indubitably that the body in 
case are the children of idle and dissolute general is stunted in its growth, that it is pe- 
parents, who spend the hard-earned wages culiarly prone to disease, and that it prema- 
of their offspring at the public house. | turely decays and perishes. 

“That the employment in these mines | “ Jn estimating the influence on the physical 
commonly produces in the first instance an | constitution of great muscular exertion con- 
extraordinary degree of muscular develop-  stantly exacted during the period of childhood, 
ment, accompanied by a corresponding degree | one further result of it deserves especial notice, 
of muscular strength; this preternatural de-| | namely, the retardation of the epoch of* puber- 
velopment and strength being acquired at the ty.’ The transition from one stage of growth, 
expense of the other organs, as is shown by | or one epoch of life, into another, marks a 
the general stunted growth of the body. corresponding advancement in the completion 

te That partly by the severity of the labour | of the phys sical organization, and the conse- 
and the long hours of work, and partly | quent acquisition of an increased capacity for 
through the unhealthy state of the place of | usefulness and enjoyment. Under the ordi- 

vork, this employment, as at present carried | nary circumstances of human life, this tran- 
on in all the districts, deteriorates the phy- sition, up to the period of adult age, takes 
sical constitution; in the thin-seam mines, | place with so much uniformity and precision, 
more especially, the limbs become crippled | that it is rare to find any one of these epochs 
and the body distorted; and in general the | anticipated or postponed by a single year. 
muscular powers give way, and the work- | The vast mass of evidence which has now 
people are incapable of following their oc-| been brought under view, proves indubitably 
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that, by the employment of children at the 
very tender ages at which they commonly 


commence work in the coal mines, the! 


growth of the body is retarded, and the pe- 
riod of childhood, properly so called, pro- 
portionally prolonged; while the same evi- 
dence shows that the period intervening be- 
tween adult age and decrepitude—that is, the 
period during which the physical, the intel- 
lectual, and the moral powers of the human 
being are in full vigour—is abridged. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that ai least in great numbers 
of instances, if not in general, employment 
in the coal mines, as that employment is at 


present carried on, protracts the period of | 


childhood, shortens the period of manhood, 
and anticipates the period of old age, decre- 
pitude, and death.” 


The blast furnaces for reducing the iron 
ores are so immediately connected with the 
coal and iron mines, that the commissioners 
proceed at once to give a brief notice of the 
labour connected with them, stating :— 


“ That the operations connected with these 
works involve the absolute necessity of night- 
work ; that children and young persons in- 
variably work at night with the adults; that 
the universal practice is for one set of work- 
people to work one week during the day, and 
the same set to work the following week 
during the night; and there is, moreover, in 
addition to the evil of alternate weeks of 
night-work, a custom bearing with extreme 
hardship upon children and young persons, 
namely, that of continuing the work with- 
out any interruption whatever during the 
Sunday, and thus rendering every alternate 
Sunday the day during which the labour of 
one set of work-people is continued for 
twenty-four hours in succession; a custom 
which still prevails, notwithstanding that a 
considerable proportion of the proprietors 
have dispensed with the attendance of the 
work-people during a certain number of 
hours on the Sunday without disadvantage 
to their works.” 


It is with a feeling of relief that we turn 
at length from the dark and degrading pic- 
ture presented by the coal and iron mines, 
and the iron works, to the usually more 
healthy employment of children and young 
persons in connexion with the mines of tin, 


copper, lead, and zinc, which has little m | 


common with their employment in the for- 
mer, on account of the different physical cir- 
cumstances in which the ores of these metals 
are found, and the simplicity of the operations 
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| required to separate them from the worthless 
‘materials with which they are combined. 


| Instead of forming beds more or less ho- 
rizontal, and in regular alternation with strata 
of which the material is for the most part 
ireadily removed by the tools of the work- 
‘men, these ores are found in veins which 
_variously approach a vertical position, in the 
hard rocks, of the primary formations, or in 
_the scarcely less solid lower beds of carboni- 
'ferous system. 

| “The ores of tin are found only in the 
Cornish district, in granitic and slaty rocks 
|of various structure, which are interspersed 
| occasionally with masses of trap, and extend 
‘from Dartmoor, in Devonshire, to the Land’s 
_End, in Cornwall. This district is also the 
_most productive in copper ores of any in the 
British Islands, and contains, moreover, mines 
of manganese, of iron, and of lead, the ores 
of which latter often contain a portion of 
silver, which is worth extracting from the 
'baser metal. Of the various mines of this 
district, those of tin, copper, and lead present 
‘the characteristic features of its mining la- 
_bour, and employ at least nineteen-twentieths 
of the young people engaged in it. The 
/ores here obtained are smelted chiefly in 
South Wales, being shipped to Swansea for 
the convenience of fuel; but in other princi- 
pal mining districts the ores are smelted near 
the place of their excavation.” 


It must suffice, for the purposes of our 
present rapid sketch, to subjoin the commis- 
sioners’ summary of the facts unfolded by 
this branch of their investigations. 


| “In regard to underground labour in tin, 
copper, lead and zine mines, we find— 

“1. That very few children are employed 
in any kind of underground work im these 
/mines before they are twelve years old, and 
| that in many cases even the young men do 
/not commence underground work until they 
are eighteen years of age and upwards. 

“2. That there is no instance in the whole 
kingdom of any girl or woman being em- 
ployed in underground work in these mines. 

« 3. That it is in the Cornish district alone 
that children and young persons of any age 
are constantly employed underground in 
considerable numbers. 

“4. That, in general, the children and 
young persons employed in these mines have 
sufficient food, and decent and comfortable 
clothing. 

“5. That employment in these mines does 
not, in general, produce apparent injury to 
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the young worker during the period of boy- 
hood and adolescence, but that his employ- 
ment is essentially, and in every mode in 
which it has hitherto been carried on, neces- 
sarily, injurious in after life. 

“6. That the very general and early de- 
terioration and failure of the health and 
strength of those who have followed this oc- 
cupation from boyhood and youth, is in- 
creased by certain circumstances which are 
not necessarily connected with the nature of 
the employment; among these may be 
reckoned the practice, almost universal in 
these mines, of associating the young persons 
in partnership with the adult miners, by which 
the former are stimulated to exertions greatly 
beyond their age and powers; and though 
these young people, thus excited, work with 
spirit and without apparent injury for some 
time, yet in a few years it is proved by ex- 
perience that they have expended the whole 
capital of their constitution. 

“7. That this result is materially hastened 
by the fatigue of climbing the ladders ; these 
being, with few exceptions, the only means 
by which the miners can go and return from 
tanie Pape of work. 


. That these, however, are only the ac- | 


cessory causes of the general and rapid de- 
terioration of the health and strength of the 
miners, since the primary and ever active 
agent which principally produces this result 
is the noxious air of the places in which the 
work is carried on; the difficulties connected 
with the purification and renovation of this’ 
air, and with the whole subject of ventila- 
tion, being incomparably greater in the mines 
in question than in coal mines. 

“9. That the ultimate effect of the disad- 
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arising from a far too early commencement 
with severe or depressing labour; from th 
condemnation of such as are parish appren- 
tices to a long and hopeless slavery to a 
brutal class of taskmasters; from the insalu- 
brity of ill-drained and ill-ventilated pits ; 

from the want of a more extended use even 
of the simplest mechanical appliances to im- 
prove the character of their labours; from 
the length of hours during which they are 
pursued ; from the injurious system of night- 
work ; from the half-savage manners of the 
‘pits’ crews generally ; and from the liability 
of the children to accidents, aggravated by 
their exceeding youth, and their being left 
alone in the pits. Those resulting to the 
children connected with the smelting fur- 
naces chiefly arise from the night-work, and 
the extravagant time during which their la- 
bours are continuously pursued. Those ex- 
perienced by the children employed in 
breaking and wa ishing ores, result merely 
from exposure to the inclemencies of the wea- 
ther, and, though sometimes severe enough, 
are not worthy of consideration in compari- 


son with what are endured by the other young 


vantageous circumstances under which the 


miner is obliged to pursue his laborious oc- 
cupation, is the production of certain diseases 
(seated chiefly in the organs of respiration, ) 
by which he is rendered incapable of follow- 
ing his work, and by which his existence is 
terminated at an earlier period than is com- 
mon in other branches of industry, not ex- 
cepting even that of the collier.” 


The callousness of the coal masters, and 
the brutality of the men, who permit or en- 
courage the employment of young females in 
the underground labour of the coal mines, 
and the debasement which necessarily results 
from the practice, are such as to render im- 
possible any patient reference to it. 

The physical injuries resulting to the male 
children employed underground, are those 


| people whose occupations we have described. 
The commissioners appear to have con- 
fined themselves, in strict accordance with 
the terms of their commission, to a faithful 
report of facts, analytically arranged with 
great perspicuity and obviously much labour, 
without entering upon the suggestion of re- 
medies; but the British public will, we are 
well assured, never rest satisfied without the 
eradication of all those evils connected with 
juvenile labour in the mines, which are an- 
tagonist to the principles with which we 
commenced our outline, and justify the ap- 
plication to the present system of the stigma 
of * thraldom.” Nor are we less convinced 
that this exposure of its character will lead 
to the most extensive and beneficial moral 
results, since the emancipation of the chil- 
dren can never be carried out without pro- 
vision for their education. And though we 
must await the presentation of the second 
Report of the Commissioners before we can 
enter further into the moral part of the ques- 
tion, we glean enough from what is already 
published to incline us to adopt the opinion, 
in reference to the colliery children, “ that it 
is the evils in the shape of moral privations 
which seem most to demand our attention ; 
arising, as they do, from an utter absorption 
of their whole youthful existence ina labour 
so arduous as to leave neither time nor ca- 


pacity for mental exercise, from the igno- « 
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rance and abandonment entailed upon their | 
parents by a childhood similarly spent, and | 
from the utter absence of any means of po-, 
pular education, or of any capacity to appre-_ 
ciate their value, though those means should 
be supplied.” | 

[Lord Ashley: has introduced a bill into 
the House of Commons, founded upon the | 
Report of the Commissioners, which, from | 
the support it bas met with, appears likely 
soon to become a law. The bill proposes 
to abolish apprenticeship among miners and 
colliers, to interdict the employment of fe- 
males in mines, and of all children under 13 
years of age. The public owe a debt of gra- 
titude to Lord Ashley for having originated | 
an inquiry by which the necessity of such or | 
similar legislative provisions has been ren-| 
dered apparent; but we trust his lordship’s | 
zeal in the interests of humanity, to the sin-| 
cerity of which we may bear testimony, will | 
not be the means of superseding a measure | 
of much more extensive application than the 
contemplated enactment. The partial appli- 
cation of any sound general principle is often 
a very doubtful benefit, and in some cases 
may be regarded as a misfortune. The Fac- 
tory Regulation Bill caused more children to 
be immured in mines than were employed | 
there before. The exclusion of children 
from cotton mills depreciated the labour of | 
children employed in silk mills, and sent! 
swarms of children, not to school, but to) 
close confinement at other occupations, | 
equally and perhaps more unfavourable to | 
the development of the moral and physical | 
faculties. Last year there was an act to pro-| 











hibit the sweeping of chimneys by children: | 


ployers of labour to respect those rights to 
the extent required for the proper exercise of 
the faculties of mind and body? If the 
means of education and of a proper industrial 


training be wanting, let them be provided by 


the state. Perhaps they ought to be pro- 
vided before we otherwise interfere. We 
should hesitate to say that idleness in the 
streets is necessarily better than labour even 
in a coal mine. | 


ORIGIN OF THE GYPSIES. 


The Gypsies are not Egyptians, as is commonly 
supposed, but are of the lowest class of Indians among 
the estates of Hindostan, commonly called Pariars, or, 
in Hindostan, Sudars. They are found in Persia, Tur- 
key, Russia, Hungary, and most of the continental na- 
tions, amounting to more than 700,000; they all speak 
one language, differing only in a slight degree from 
each other, as the provincial accents of a kingdom may 
differ, and this language is nearly the same as the 
Hindostanee. The emigration of this people from their 
own country is attributed to the war of Timur Beg, in 
India (1408,) at which period their arrival in Europe 
is confirmed by historical authorities. So cruel was the 
conqueror, that 100,000 who surrendered as slaves were 
put to death; in consequence of which, a universal 
panic seized the inhabitants, and they fled in all direc- 
tions, the Sudars gradually finding their way into Eu- 
rope. The features of the Gypsies plainly showed 
their Eastern origin; but they had so well contrived to 
dupe the European inhabitants, that till the advance- 
ment of oriental literature their country could never be 
clearly traced. In England, where they arrived in the 
time of Henry VIII., they met the taste of the vulgar 
by pretended skill in astrology, and the art of palmis- 
try, bringing with them their native tricks of juggling. 
That the Gypsies are of the race mentioned can scarcely 
be doubted, when we put all the reasons together for 
establishing the theory. The date of the scattering of 
the Indian tribes by the conquest of Timur Beg agrees 
with that of their emigration to Europe; their lan- 





will there be a separate act in the case of | guage accords with that of Hindostanee; their persons 
each of the fifty other employments equally | strongly resemble the people of that country—so much 
unsuitable for children in which they con-. SO, that the troops of Hindostan struck the British of- 
tinue to be engaged? We could make outa ficers with surprise when they joined their armics, as 


. . ‘ : so nearly resembling these people; and their customs 
strong case for the little maid of all work let) 4 mode of life in every respect are perfectly in ac- 


out by her parents at seven years of age, for | cordance with those of the Sudars; both are filthy and 
sixpence or a shilling a week, to do the work | disgusting in their habits; both are given to steal ; both 
of a strong woman; and of this class there | dislike to communicate their Janguage to strangers; 
are some thousands in the poorer districts of | they are both remarkably fond of horses; they both 
London. The fact being incontrovertible, | prefer food killed by disease; they have similar dances; 


: 2 they alike practise fortune-telling ; they. are alike wan- 
that wherever brutality, intemperance, and derers, and are averse to civilized life; they equally 


vagrancy exist, children require protection dislike agricultural pursuits; and practise music, or 
even against the authors of their being, and travel about with their tinkers’ tools, ready to work at 
that without that protection the next genera- every door; their marriage customs are similar. ‘The 
tion will in no respect be less demoralized | belief that the Gypsies were Egyptians, arose from the 
and degraded than the present, why do we | Teport circulated by the first of them, that they were 


: f; law defini | pilgrims from Egypt. ‘The Gypsies have no particu- 
not at once frame a law defining generally | lar religion, all professedly conforming to that of the 


the rights of infancy, and rendering it obli- | countries where they dwell, but being for the most 
gatory on the part of parents and the em- part destitute of faith. 
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From Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine. 


A FIRST ATTEMPT IN RHYME. 
BY T. HOOD. 


The attempt and not the deed.— Lady Macbeth. 


A FEw days since it happened to me to 
look into a Lady’s Album—one of those 
pretty nuisances which are sent to one like 
the T'ax-gatherers’ Schedules, with a blank 


or two for the victim to fill up. The Book | 


was of the usual kind: superbly bound of 
course, and filled with paper of various tints’ 
and shades, to suit the taste of the contribu- 
tors :—baiting, one might fancy, with a bluish | 
tinge for Lady » With a light green for | 
Mrs. Hall, or Miss Mitford, and with a 
French white for Miss Costello—for Moore 
with a flesh colour, with gray for the Bard of 
Memory, and with rose colour for the Poet 
of Hope—with stone colour for Allan Cun- 





ningham, with straw colour for the Corn Law | 


Rhymer, with drab and slate for Bernard 
Barton and the Howitts, and with a sulphur 
tint for Satan Montgomery. 
colour being, perhaps, aimed at the artists in 
general, who are partial to the warmth of its 
tone. 

As yet, however, but few of our “ cele- 
brated pens” and pencils had enriched or 
ornamented the volume. 


ones were still more rare. 
the Mendicant begging for Scraps in the 
Frontispiece, and a water-coloured branch | 
of Fuchsia, there were no less than eighteen | 
blank leaves: twenty-two more from the 
flower to the Group of Shells—if they were 
shells—for they looked more like petrifac- 
tions of a cracknel, a French roll, and a 
twist—and fifteen barren pages from the 
Conchology to the great Parrot—which, by 
the bye, seemed purposely to have been put 
into the same livery as the lady’s footman, 
namely, a pea-green coat, with crimson 
smalls. 
a view of some Dutch place, done in sepia, 
and which some wag had named in pencil as 
“a Piece of Brown Holland.” 

The prose and verse were of the ordinary 
character : Extracts from Byron, Wordsworth, 
and Mrs. Hemans; a Parody of an Irish 


Melody, an Unpublished Ballad, attributed to | 


Sir Walter Scott, and sundry original effu- 

sions, including a Sonnet of sixteen lines, to 

an Infant. There were also two specimens 

of what is called Religious Poetrv—the one 
16* 


The copper 


The literary offer- 
ings were short and few; and the pictorial | 
Thus between | 


There was only one more drawing ; | 


| working up a Sprig of Thyme into an 
“ETERNITY !” and the other setting out 
for jauntily as a Song, but ending in a 
| “ HIM.” 

| In glancing over these effusions, it was 
|my good fortune to be attracted to some 
verses by a certain singularity in their con- 
struction, the nature of which it required a 
second perusal to determine. Indeed, the 
peculiarity was so unobtrusive, that it had 
escaped the notice of the owner of the Album, 
who had even designated the lines in ques- 
tion as “nothing particular.’ They were, 
she said, as the title implied, the first attempt 
‘in rhyme, by a female friend; and who, to 
judge from her manner and expressions, with 
respect to her maiden essay, had certainly 
not been aware of any thing extraordinary 
in her performance. On the contrary, she 
had apologized for the homely and common- 
place character of the lines, and had pro- 
mised, if she ever improved in poetry, to con- 
tribute another and a better sample. A 
pledge whieh Death, alas! had forbidden her 
to redeem. 

As a Literary Curiosity, the Proprietress 
of the original Poem has kindly allowed me 
to copy and present it to the Public. Instead 
‘of a mere commonplace composition, the 
careful Reader will perceive that whilst aim- 
ing at,and so singularly missing, what Gar- 
rick called “the jingle of verse,’ the Au- 
thoress has actually invented a New Species 
of Poetry—an intermediate link, as it were, 
_ between Blank Verse and Rhyme, and as 
such likely to be equally acceptable to the 
admirers of Thomson and the lovers of 
Shenstone. 


(coPy.) 


If I were used to writing verse, 
And had a Muse not so perverse, 
But prompt at Fancy’s call to spring 
And carol like a bird in Spring ; 
Or like a Bee, in summer time, 
That hums about a bed of thyme, 
And gathers honey and delights 
| From every blossom where it “lights ; 
If I, alas! had such a Muse, 
To touch the Reader or amuse, 
And breathe the true poetic vein, 
This page should not be fill’d in vain! 
But ah! the pow’r was never mine 
To dig for gems in Fancy’s mine ; 
Or wander over land and main 
T'o seek the Fairies’ old domain— 
To watch Apollo while he climbs 
His throne in oriential climes ; 
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Or mark the “ gradual dusky veil” 
Drawn over Tempe’s tuneful vale, 

In classic lays remembered long— 
Such flights to bolder wings belong ; 
To Bards who on that glorious height 
Ofsun and song, Parnassus hight, 
Partake the fire divine that burns 

In Milton, Pope, and Scottish Burns, 
Who sang his native braes and burns. 


For me, a novice strange and new, 
Who ne’er such inspiration knew, 
But weave a verse with travail sore, 
Ordain’d to creep and not to soar, 
A few poor lines alone I write, 
Fulfilling thus a friendly rite, 

Not meant to meet the Critic’s eye, 
For oh! to hope from such as I, 
For any thing that’s fit to read, 
Were trusting to a broken reed! 


ist of April, 1840. E. M. G. 





} 
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ORIGIN OF THE ORANGE INSTITUTION | 

OF IRELAND. 
Accorptne to some reports, the first lodge was | 
formed on the field where the battle of the Diamond | 
was fought—among the men who had been actually 
engaged in it. According to other accounts, a con- 
siderable portion of the routed Defenders escaping | 
into the county of Tyrone, renewed the system of | 
aggression there, and it was more immediately for the | 
purpose of resisting this body that the first lodge was | 
formed ; a village called Dian, on Lord Caledon’s 
estate, in the county of Tyrone, claiming “the 
honour” of being the ‘first place of meeting. This | 
latter is believed to be the more correct account. The | 
lodge consisted merely of yeomen and a few respecta- 
ble farmers of the middling rank of life—tittle imagin- | 
ing that it was to be the germ of so numerous and | 
mighty a body as the “ Orange Institution” afterwards 
became. 

The Association of United Irishmen had been | 
formed three or four months previously—in May, | 
1795. It is, however, very unlikely that the framers 
of the first Orange Societies had originally any view | 
of counteracting the operations of this body, although 
in after years they became so efficient for that purpose. 
The circumstances of the formation of the early 
lodges, and the rank in life of their founders, render it 
highly improbable that they would, or indeed could, 
form a design so comprehensive. 


The Institution was found so effective, that it was | 


soon encouraged by the gentry of the neighbourhood. 


In a short time several lodges were formed, with a re- | 
gular system of rules for their guidance. ‘They consisted | 


chiefly of persons in the humble ranks of life ; the rules 


and ceremonies adopted were such as were likely to. 


strike the minds of such men and were full of mys- 
teries. As none but Protestants were admitted, and 
most of these were Presbyterians, the Institution par- 
took considerably of the religious character of that 





sect. United in a cause which they believed to be a 
holy one, they always commenced and concluded their 
meetings with prayer—a custom which continued to 
be universally observed ever afterwards, though their 
other rules were of course modified and altered when 
the management of the Institution came into the 
hands of more enlightened men. 

In little more than two years the Institution ex- 
tended itself to the capital. The first lodge formed in 
Dublin was founded early in the year 1798. In after 
times it became, as is well known, one of the most in- 
fluential and numerous associations that ever existed, 
extending throughout England and Scotland, and 
even into the colonies. The first lodge in England 
was formed in 1808,in Manchester. In 1821, the 
Grand Lodge of England removed to London, and 
held their meetings in the house of Lord Kenyon, in 
Portman-Square ; and in 1836 the number of Orange- 
men in England was stated to have been between 
120,000 and 140,000. Although the English 
Orangemen were governed by similar rules, and had 
the same Grand Master (the Duke of Cumberland,) 
and the same system of signs and pass-words, there 
' seems to have been very little unity of action between 


|them and their brethren, the Orangemen of Ireland, 


except, perhaps, immediately after their first institu- 
tion. 

The system of secret signs and pass-words, in 
order to recognise each other whenever they might 
meet, and the strict privacy of their meetings, were 
natural schemes considering the circumstances of their 
institution. It has however, been much regretted by 
more enlightened Orangemen, that so much mysticism 
was ever adopted. It gave rise and probability to all 
the stories circulated by their enemies, and rendered 
| them as individuals far less able to confute them. 
Without examining particularly the merits or demerits 
of the Institution, or pronouncing to which most 
| weight is due—the boasts of Orangemen as to their 
loyalty, liberality, and high character, or the charges 
of their enemies as to their bigotry, cruelty, and in- 
tolerance-—it must be admitted that nothing could be 
more charitable, or breathe a purer or more peaceful 
spirit, than their recognised book of rules and regula- 
tions. It is also but fair to add, that the Society stood 
the test of two most scrutinizing Parliamentary Com- 
mittees—one of the Lords, in the year 1825, and the 
other of the Commons, 1836, without the slightest 
imputation being cast upon it which has any weight 
with rational men. 

The Orange Society was dissolved in the year 
1836. After the proceedings before a committee of 
‘the House of Commons, in consequence of the de- 
clared wish of the Crown, and before any Act of Par- 
liament was passed which could interfere with their 
proceedings, a meeting of the Grand Lodge was sum- 
moned, on the 13th April in that year. After much 
debate, the question of dissolution was carried by a 
majority of 92 to 62. It was questioned by some of 
the lodges whether the deputed authority of the Grand 
Lodge authorized this resolution. It was, however, 
in the end, generally acquiesced in by them all, or, at 
least, with very few exceptions; and a society of un- 
precedented magnitude, comprising a very large pro- 
portion of the most wealthy and influential noblemen 
and gentlemen in the kingdom, and numbering, we 
understand, above 250,000 members, voluntarily 
separated.— Chambers’ Journal. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


HISTORY OF FRANCE.—MICHELET. 
Parr I. 


WE have sometimes heard discussions on the 
manner in which history should be written, 
which appeared to proceed upon the supposi- 
tion that there was some one only manner appro- 
priate to this species of composition, and that it 
was the business of the disputants to fix upon 
and establish this manner; whereas it appears 
to us that a subject of so vast a range—almost 
as extensive as human nature itselt—not only 
admits, but requires every mode of treatment, 


and that there is really no manner (always sup- | 
posing that the author is on a level with his_ 


subject) in which history may not be written. 
And it is observable that, in our own times, two 
quite opposite mianers, and both resulting from 
more profound and more accurate views of the 
duty of an historian, have sprung up amongst 
us. Just at the time when the critical, scepti- 
cal, dissertative spirit had come forth in full 
force, and taken despotic possession, as itseemed, 
of the field of history, there arose a class of 
writers resolved to revivify the narrative—well- 
nigh forgotten in the controversies to which it 
had given birth—to resuscitate the actors, and 
make them move and breathe upon the scene; 
and this, not by the play of imagination, or by 
inventing, as did the ancients, fictitious orations 
for their great captains or their great statesmen, 
but by dint of those very labours of erudition 
which had served to nourish that more abtruse, 
and argumentative, and generalizing spirit to 
which they were bringing the antidote. To 
mingle in the same work narrative and disserta- 


tion in just and agreeable proportions, is an old | 


and respectable canon of criticism, and by us 
shall remain undisturbed; doubtless, when a 
perfect history shall be written, it will be found 
to combine the severest erudition, and the most 
comprehensive philosophy, with the tact, the 
skill, the eye of the artist; but in the mean- 
while, and till this faultless monster makes its 
appearance, we are willing to admit a division 
of labour in this great work of accomplishing 
the history of a nation—we give a hearty wel- 
come to each individual writer by whom some 
one portion of the great task has been effectively 
executed, and we extend a free scope for pecu- 
liarities of diction and of thought. 


A writer in the Edinburgh Review, speaking | 


of the History of the French Revolution by Car- 
lyle, observes that a perpetual research, in con- 
temporary chroniclers and pamphleteers, after 
the graphic, the picturesque, or the impassioned, 
has a strong tendency to divert the historian 
from what, after all, should be his main en- 
deavour—namely, to collect, from an impartial 
perusal of all the accounts before him, the best- 
authenticated and least-distorted narrative of 
facts. With such a bias on his mind, the his- 
torian is likely to regard his authorities with 
favour in proportion as they supply food to the 


| imagination; he is in danger, in short, of sacri- 
ficing truth to effect ; he may possibly partake 
| something of the feeling of the dramatist, who 
considers himself quite fortunate, and in the 
| high-road of history, if he finds any authority 
for that more captivating version of the story 
which he has adopted. 'T'o this observation we 
'should attach ail the weight which the author 
/himself would assign to it, if we required or 
_expected that the history of a country, or even 
_of an age, should be given to us completely and 
sufficiently by any one writer. But this we 
think almost impossible. If we reflect on the 
‘different sentiments, religious and political, 
which must, of necessity, animate those who 
betake themselves to historical labours, and on 
the great diversity of talents which they seve- 
rally bring to their task; and if we reflect, 
moreover, that there is no mode of thinking, and 
no talent of authorship, but finds its place and 
its scope in the field of history—we seem 
to be led to the inevitable conviction that the 
annals of a country must be written, and must, 
alas! be read, not in one, but in many books. 
The recognition of this necessity renders us 
indulgent towards the bias, or peculiar genius, 
of each individual author; we require that he 
should work well, rather than that he should 
work completely ; and are contented to seek in 
the pages of another, for matter supplemental 
and corrective. 

Few books need a larger share of this species 
of indulgence than the History of France by 
Michelet, an author who in some points resem- 
bles our Carlyle—resembles, but is far fiom 
‘equalling. He has neither that perpetual pen- 
sive brooding over humanity, nor that strong 
| caustic humour, which are the two main cha- 
racteristics of the Englishman; but he has the 
same eye for the picturesque in narrative, and 

for whatever is most striking in human charac- 
' ter, or in the position of human affairs. He has 
the same bold use of epithets, bordering on 
/whim and caprice, the same daring singleness 
of view, the same wilful sporting with lan- 
| guage, which shelters itself from rigid criticism 
_by a half confession of its own wildness and ex- 
/aggeration. He shares too, in some measure, 
_in that spirit of favouritism with which the au- 
thor of the French Revolution frequently treats 

his historic personages, not indeed concealing 
their faults, but adhering to them through good 
and evil report. He is a writer with a most de- 
cided mannerism, but has withal written one of 
the most amusing of histories—one in which the 
events, the characters, and the spirit of past 
times are brought very vividly before the imagi- 
nation. 

Michelet has taken full advantage of the la- 
bours of his contemporaries and immediate pre- 
decessors. Sismondi had retold the annals of 
France, with a fulness of detail, and a fidelity 
of narration, hitherto unrivalled ; and Guizot, in 
his lectures and essays, had surveyed the history 

with a philosophic spirit, always delightful, if 
not always successful in producing a permanent 
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conviction. This latter writer so pleases by the | 
lucidity of his exposition, that we willingly ne- | 
glect to enquire very rigidly into the accuracy | 
of his views: his structure rises, as with music, | 
from the earth, and we breathe an indolent hope | 
that the winds of controversy may not be let 

loose against its captivating proportions. In| 
addition to these, and amongst a host of other | 
names, the two Thierries had pre-eminently | 
distinguished themselves, by throwing a fresh | 
light over some of the obscurest portions of the | 
history of France. Michelet, succeeding to the | 
results of their labours, and himself gifted with | 
a graphic pen and vivid imagination, has | 
written, not indeed the most original or pro- 

found, or the most cautious or precise of histo- | 
ries, but the most entertaining, the most con- , 
densed, the most vivacious. No reader but will | 
regret its abrupt termination; for he has not | 
carried down the history later than to the inva- 

sion of France by our Henry V., and the death , 
of that monarch, who seemed for a moment to 
hold both sceptres in his hand. 

Without attaching ourselves exclusively to 
the pages of Michelet, but borrowing from 
others also, and sometimes weaving a thread of 
our own into the web, we propose to touch upon 
a few of those points in the history of France, 
which appear to have received a new light, or 
happier illustration, from the later writers of 
that country. Of necessity, we can deal here | 
only in a few fragments of historic truth, and | 
those selected merely for the gloss of novelty 
they seem to us to wear. We can aim at no- 
thing systematic. 

But though our own design be of this limited 
nature, we cannot forbear to note that a rapid 
and masterly survey of the whole history of 
France would be no undesirable addition to the 
literature of England. It is a noble subject for 
the historian that the nation of France presents. 
There is none more replete with instruction, or | 
more rich in incident. No country could be so | 
fitly selected as this central France for a repre- 
sentation of modern Europe, throughout all the 
various mutations and revolutions which modern 
Europe, up to the present moment, has under- 

one. Choose what period you will—that of 
eudalism, that of monarchy, or those later 
times distinguished by a struggle, more or less 
ostensible, between monarchy and popular 
forms of government—and you still find in 
France the boldest type of the age. On her 
soil, amongst her ardent and vivacious people, 
the ideas and passions of each succeeding cen- 
tury receive their fullest development. During 
the predominance of feudalism, where do you 
find a more brilliant chivalry, or a baronial ty- 
ranny more severe? where do you find the se- 
veral characters which marked that period in 
stronger relief, whether it is the saint in his cell, 
the knight on his steed, or the fiery burgess 
running at the sound of the tocsin to maintain 
his civic rights? Under its monarchy, what 
can compare with the rapid wonders of the 











reign of Louis XIV? All France becomes a 
court—arts and polite manners are a universal 
passion—and its language, adorned with its 
golden literature, which falls upon it in one 
splendid wreath, and exquisitely moulded to 
the purposes of wit and courtesy, is adopted as 
a general dialect for all Europe. In the strug- 
gle between monarchy and popular power, it 
is present to the mind of every one how terribly 
vivid has been the example of France! On 
this not a word is needed. Only let it be ob- 
served, that the same force, the same breadth, 
if we may so express it, of the historical pic- 
ture may be noticed elsewhere in the annals of 
France. The people of the Revolution were 
living at Paris many centuries before ; you may 
trace the same populace in the religious factions 
and in the Bartholomew massacre of the sixteenth 
century, that displayed itself so signally in the 
political revolution and the September massacre 
of the eighteenth. 

Even if you care not to watch the successive 
phases which European society has exhibited 


_—if you have grown weary of political lessons, 


for ever taught and never learned—if you read 
history merely for its story and for its examples 
of the general passions of mankind, you will 
nowhere find a richer narrative than in the an- 
nals of France. Nowhere is the human heart 
laid so open; nowhere does it beat greater 
strokes; nowhere is it seen in more violent or 
variable action; nowhere greater crimes— 
greater virtues. France may not only be con- 
sidered as the fittest type of Europe in her se- 
veral mutations, but the truest type of our 
variable humanity itself. This vivacious sym- 
pathetic race—so passionate, so intelligent—so 
prompt to seize whatever is new, so capable of 
carrying out to its utmost limit whatever it em- 


_braces—be it good or evil, pleasure or devotion, 
_ power or freedom,—are they not pre-eminently 


man ?—pre-eminently the selfish, social, head- 
strong, inconstant, reasoning, unreasonable 
man? For this it is, that albeit we are Eng- 
lish, irreclaimably English, and could breathe 
no air but what m fon under our own cloud-built 
sky, and comes to us mingled with our own 
ocean music—for this it is we love the French 
even as we love humanity. Paris has long 
been, what it still is, the busiest of all human 
hives—where there is more buzzing, more 
stinging, and more honey made, than in any 
other like receptacle on the face of the earth. 
Nothing so light as this people; its quick in- 
telligence does but mingle and harmonize with 
its keen sense of pleasure; it is laughing at 
that very foppery it loves so well, and which 
it at once practises and ridicules with such 
inimitable ease. Nothing so serious and re- 
solved as this same pleasure-loving people; 
the chord is struck! and all Paris rises up a 
crowd of heroes—if enthusiasm, and courage, 
and the self-oblivion of passion, be sufficient 
of themselves to constitute heroism. 
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FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE.—SYSTEM OF 
SLAVERY. 


In this our series of remarks we begin, as is 
customary, at the beginning. Gaul was a Ro- 
man province before it became the kingdom of 
France, and we must assist at this transforma- 
tion. 

In speaking—says M. Guizot, in a passage 
quoted by Michelet—in speaking of that inva- 
sion which overthrew Western Europe, we 


often hear such expressions used as the inunde- | 
tion of barbarians sweeping all before it—a sort | 


of human deluge, carrying away all the monu- 
ments of civilization. Such expressions de- 
ceive us as to the true nature of the event. No 
great and sudden disaster overthrew the Roman 
Empire, nor did its laws and civilization die 
this’ violent death. A number of invasions— 
partial, successive—of men banded together for 
predatory excursions, more frequently than of 
armies raised for territorial conquest—these 
wore down the strength, wasted, and finally de- 
stroyed the Roman Empire in the West. It 
was thus, more especially, that Gaul was con- 
quered. No mortal blow was ever struck, but 
a general insecurity of life and property for a 
long time afflicted the province; no part of the 
country was safe; no one knew whose land, 
whose village would be next laid waste; com- 
munication from one town to another was cut 
off or rendered dangerous ; the organization of 
society was assailed, impeded in its action, 
broken up, destroyed. There was a dissolution, 
gradual but irreparable, of the vast body of the 
state—its repeated wounds healed not, but 
limb after limb suffered mortification, and pa- 


ralysis, and decay. The masters of the Roman | 
world found it impossible to hold together, to | 


keep in systematic action, their mutilated em- 
pire; they were compelled to relinquish even 
those parts which had as yet been spared by the 


invader; from a great part of Gaul, and from | 


Great Britain, the imperial administration de- 
liberately withdrew, leaving the territory to be 
divided, or contested for, amongst the rival bar- 
barians. 

If such the true character of the event, how 
ean the success of the barbarian be accounted 
for ?—how came the empire to fall under a se- 
ries of invasions nothing comparable to those 
which the republic sustained? Shall we attri- 
bute the weakness of the empire to the vices of 
the imperial government? But an imperial 
government is, at all events, well calculated for 
the purposes of war, and the provinces were 
more wisely and justly governed under the 
sway of an autocrat than under those prefects 
which the senate annually sent forth, and whose 
great anxiety was to enrich themselves before 
their successors drove them from the field. 
The worst of the emperors were often exceed- 
ingly popular and beloved in the provinces— 
Rome itself being a theatre large enough for the 
practice of all their vices and their tyranny. 
Jurisprudence, and the administration of the 























































| civil law, ecntinued in a steady course of im- 
provement. It was an internal evil certainly 
that destroyed the empire, but not one of a polt- 
tical nature—it was a social malady—one which 
lay in the very organization of society—one 
which no administrative power could reach—it 
was the system which committed the cultiva- 
| tion of the soil, and other branches of manual 
‘industry, to the hands of the slave—it was this 
that, like a slow poison in the constitution, wi- 
thered up the strength of the Roman empire. 

When Rome made her vast conquests, she 
brought in, from every part of the world, troops 
of captives. With these the rich patricians cul- 
tivated their enormous estates ; the race of small 
proprietors and of free husbandmen became ex- 
tinct; and the nobles committed their extended 
fields and their vast tracks of pasture to the 
care of these imported slaves. ‘Throughout the 
empire the land was generally cultivated by 
slaves, or by agricultural labourers bound to the 
soil, and but one degree removed from slavery : 
arts and manufactures were practised by the 
slave; the industry of a country, in which con- 
sists the wealth of a country, was entrusted to 
the energy of the slave. 

Doubtless there were other causes operating 
to the destruction of the Roman empire; but all 
other causes, without this, are insufficient to 
explain the fact, that so noble a province as 
Gaul—under the sway of a civilized and mili- 
tary power—was allowed to be pillaged and 
conquered piecemeal by hordes of barbarians ; 
while this one cause seems sufficient of itself to 
account for such a lamentable result. For note 
| how insidious and complete was the mischief 
that it wrought. As its first consequence, there 
was no free peasantry to rise on the emergency 
to repel an invader—no patriot bands could be 
called together—no militia, no guerilla warfare ; 
all must depend on the paid and disciplined 
troops of the emperor. While, indeed, the re- 
venue of the emperor was sufficient to the de- 
mand made upon it, this was not of vital im- 
portance. Of good soldiers there was no lack, 
so they could be paid for. Rome could subsi- 
dize its invaders to protect it from invasion. 
Those large-handed robbers, those men of giant 
bulk, who came stalking out of fields and forests 
they had no patience to cultivate, were willing 
enough to feed and fight (they were equal plea- 
sures) at the empire’s expense. But the second 
consequence of this false and vicious system 
was even more disastrous than the first. An 
industry committed to slaves—divorced from 
the spirit of competition—converted to a dis- 
grace—stationary at the best, with no principle 
of advancement, no elasticity to recover itself 
from depressing circumstance—could not sup- 
ply the revenue for the support of that immense 
mercenary force which the weakness of a slave 
population rendered necessary. The burden 
_of taxation absolutely crushed the people. Year 
/after year that burden was imposed upon re- 
/sources which were year after year declining 
‘under its pressure. The taxation impoverished, 
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till in some places it actually depopulated, the | 


province. 


Roman empire; nor is this the only empire 
which has sunk under the slow curse it entails. 
{t was the system prevailing throughout the old 
world ; apparently the first and inevitable result 
of war and conquest. It was a natural and 
egregious blunder of human selfishness. 
community of men thought it the most rapid 
and certain method of enriching themselves to 


make them work for them. But wealth is, 
after all, the product of human industry reduc- 
nature yields reluctantly and grudgingly to dis- 


impels. 
that the fetter has marked. And therefore, in 


compulsion, and the prison-house, and labour, 
(which, in every sense, is man’s best friend) 
converted to a degradation—besides all this, 


of national wealth. The great proprietor, whe- 
ther patrician, or bashaw, or noble, is content 


enough, and finds that all goes well; but the | 
community, as a whole, becomes impoverished ; 
its industry, the source of every thing, is re- 
laxed, unhonoured; sloth and corruption are 
fostered, its fictitious strength decays, its civili- 


zation must kiss the dust. 
Interrogate those gigantic ruins in the Kast— 


Thebes, and Egypt, and Palmyra—they will | 


teach the same lesson. Enslaved multitudes 


raised the temple, the palace, the pyramid, and | 


melting away at the base of the structures they 


had reared, left their work to the inheritance of | 


the desert. 
labours. 

These yield a silent testimony ; in the history 
of Rome we have loud evidence of the opera- 
tion of this pernicious system. Nothing can 
speak more plain than the description we have 
of the distresses of the province of Gaul, owing 
to the demands of a craving exchequer, and 
that at atime when no peculiar tyranny is com- 
plained of. When the census was to be taken, 
says Lactantius, a father of the church, in order 
to fix on each person or — the due amount 
of contribution, such was the lamentation, such 
the general distress, one would have thought 
there was an invading army, or a town taken 
by assault. But in vain, he adds, did the of- 
ficers exaggerate the value of every thing, in 
order to lay on it the greater tax—in vain did 
they add to the years of infancy and take from 
those of old age, that they might increase the 
number of such as were liable to the tribute: 
the men, indeed, could suffer and could starve, 
but they could no longer pay. The fields were 
deserted, or were strewed with the sick and the 
dying. The tax, in all its exorbitancy, was im- 
posed, but there was nothing left to pay it but 
the dead! 


The slow sand gained on their 


upon themselves the collection of it. 
A | 


from them. 
/nounced against such pretexts, and compelling 
there is a gross blunder made in the attainment | 
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Nor did the wealthy inhabitants of the Gaul- 


ish towns escape the unwonted pressure of this 
Slavery was not, of course, peculiar to the | 


financial distress. The magistrates, the curi- 


| ales, were made responsible, in the first instance, 


for the tax imposed upon the whole province. 
They were called upon to pay the entire con- 
tribution into the imperial exchequer, and take 
Now, the 
magistrates of the great cities of Gaul occupied 


avery honourable position; much power was 
‘necessarily thrown into their hands, and the 
conquer other men, take them captive, and | 


emperors were, in general, solicitous to main- 


tain the honour and efficiency of this body of 
men. 
ing to subjection the powers of nature; it is | 
nature, not man, that we must conquer; and | 


But this one charge of collecting the re- 
venue was so oppressive, and rendered them so 
odious to their fellow-countrymen, that there 


was the greatest anxiety to escape from office. 
honourable toil, and labour that the scourge | 
She loves not to surrender to hands | 


The highest or senatorial rank, men who gene- 
rally resided in their villas, were exempted ; the 


‘class next in order were those oppressed by 
addition to the suffering of the human being, | 


these civic honours, and they had recourse to 
all manner of pretexts and expedients to escape 
The code is full of decisions pro- 


men to assume these municipal functions. 
Some were known to take flight and conceal 


themselves in the garb of slaves, in order to 


avoid these intolerable honours. There is a 
novel—that is, a decree of the emperor—which 
ordains, “‘ that if any bailiff of an estate (to use 
a free translation) should receive any such run- 
away burgess or common-council man, and not 
render him up to the town to which he be- 
longed, such bailiff, if a freeman, should be de- 
graded and sentenced to labour, and, if a slave, 
should be beaten to death.” What shall we 
say of the state of society where there was a 
law punishing with death any one who should 
harbour a citizen seeking a refuge amongst 
slaves from the honours of the magistracy ! 

In the mixture of good and evil which accrued 
to mankind from the overthrow of the Roman 
empire, we must set down first and pre-emi- 
nently amongst its good results, that it led to 
the abolition of slavery. It seems that nothing 
less than a reconstruction of society—a complete 
beginning again—could get rid of an evil so in- 
corporated into the civilization of olden times. 
We sometimes hear this result attributed at 
once and simply to Christianity. ‘There has been 
no good done in which that religion has not had 
its share—there is no good result to which it 
ought not to lead; but assuredly the preaching 
of Christianity did not of iself effect this refor- 
mation. The city of Antioch was one of the 
greatest, and perhaps the most Christian city of 
the empire. Its opulent inhabitants retained 
their slaves with as little scruple of conscience, 
under the preaching of their excellent bishop 
St. Chrysostom, as when the priest of Appollo led 
forth the youth of the city, in riotous assembly, 
to the voluptuous groves of Daphne. He who 
would note the true era of the downfall of 
slavery, must, in our opinion, keep his eye upon 
the rising communes, on the new municipalities, 


| which, over all feudal Europe, struggled into 
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existence and power against their disorderly op | 
pressors. In these communes, or free burghs, | 
society began afresh, and entered on a new, 
track. The citizens, who were here struggling | 
for independence and the benefit of equal laws, | 
were not in the condition to have slaves; what | 
they contended for was, the liberty to work with 
their own hands, and enjoy the produce of their 
own labour. When they had triumphed, the 
industry of the towns was seen to be in the 
hands of freemen; the labours of the loom and 
the forge were transferred to workmen, proud 
of their social position, and resolved to maintain 
it. The Flemish weaver had his sword hang- 
ing at his loom. Thus a new model of society 
was given. It was soon felt that the industry | 
of the fields also—that the labour of the hus- 

bandman—ought to be manumitted. Nor was | 
discontent idle amongst the peasantry. The | 
preaching of Christianity, operating on this state 
of things, and strongly aided on one occasion by 
the general belief that the world was coming to | 
anend, completed and sanctified the happy 
revolution. 





INTELLECTUAL CONDITION OF THE PROVINCE. 


It paved the way to the admission of the 
Franks and other German tribes into Gaul, that | 
the intellectual power had gone over to the | 
Christian church, and that the Christian church | 
had not become national, or made alliance with | 
any form of patriotism. 

The bishops of the church had become the | 
great thinkers of the age. The old classic lite- | 
rature was dying out—the fountain ran by drops | 
—it dribbled on in epigram and elegy. What | 
were they doing, in the fourth century, vocal 
followers of Virgil and Cicero? They were 
composing profound treatises on synonomy, | 
says M. Guizot; they were elaborating pane- | 
gyrics on great men, as well living as dead; 
they were making abridgments and extracts; | 








they were inditing elegies and epithalamiums. | 


who were not unamiable characters—but who 
were weak because utterly egotistical. ‘The 
Christian bishop, on the contrary, was the 
greatest actor, as well as thinker, of his age. 
He lived in no indolent retirement; he dwelt 
always in the midst of the town, amongst his 
fellow-citizens. Whoever wished to see him, 
was received—he heard complaints—-accommo- 
dated disputes—performed the functions of a 
judge as well as of a priest. He was always 
in the midst of the people, living for the service 
of the people. When St. Hilary was dictating 
his works, the doors of his house and his room 
were open, and oftentimes the people would 
enter freely and unopposed, and listen to his 
dictation. 

Can there be a doubt to what party had gone 
over the power of the word; or amongst whom 
we are to look for the intellectual life of the age? 

But all this vigour in the Christian church 
availed nothing—less than nothing—to the re- 
pulse of the barbarian. Christianity renovated 
man, but not the empire. It stood aloof in the 
hour of its strife and agony. It had taken ad- 
vantage of its universal sway, to extend itself 
therewith over the world, but it had formed no 
genuine alliance with it, and had brought to it 
no new strength. On the contrary, Christianity 
discountenanced its proud pretensions, and re- 
pudiated its heathen reminiscences ; it antiqua- 
ted its literature; made Rome—existing Rome 
—a bygone tale; it turned the stream of national 
thought—of national passion and prejudice. 
The Christian community had no country—no 
frontiers to defend—no popular traditions to 
nourish. The greatness of Rome, as well as its 
literature, was pagan. What was Romulus— 
says M. Michelet—what was Cesar or Augus- 
tus, to men whose capital was no longer Rome 
but Jerusalem? What the invasion of Goths 
and Franks, to men in whose estimation Arians 


‘and heretics were more terrible enemies, and 


far more hateful? Heathen Rome had done 


This was the utmost reach of their intellectual her task, and was leaving the world to one who 
ve Micon a ae ee Christian | looked with cold indifference on the struggles 
Ps a i uy cated lor by urgent) of an earthly monarchy. The clergy of Gaul 
occasion-—W orks ill-fashioned, itmay be, but full | saw in Clovis a conqueror, whose conversion, 
of earnest conviction—was stirring the deepest | and, above all, whose orthodoxy, was sufficient 
ss of Mega or ——' on the vital _ compensation for every deed of violence. This 
ruJes OF human conduct. Under the sanction | at once naturalized the Frank—this gave good 
of _— _ it tee oat, sO se ve title to the barbarian. Faith, with them, was 
problems Of phuosophy. it was philosophy | country; doctrine was the sole territory they 
and eloquence against grammar and thotea= cared Are oe Gregory, the good bishop of 
native force and profound conviction against Tours, could thus record, in the language of 
mere repetition and an imitative skill. And the Scripture, the success of Clovis—a success at- 
old classic literature had for its patrons none | tained not only by the violence of open war, 
- — high a — - sgt _ but by a series of most perfidious assassinations : 
Sanh; Sousie a6 Seedhe apun:teelsiemincae ee | cuesanel te enue Geek eee 
state, Je up increased his kingdom, because he walked with 
any tg pre who lived in their country palaces _an upright heart before him, and did what was 
ar from the mass of the population; men_ pleasing in his eyes.”? He had carried fire and 
half-Pagan, half-Christian, caring little for any | sword amongst the Arians. 
theology whatever—uniting a taste for study | 
and literary pleasure, with the full enjoyment | THE FRAEKS. 
of the luxury and magnificence of wealth—men _It is now generally understood that the 
with whom time passed agreeably enough— | Franks were not a distinct race or tribe, but a 
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confederation of several German tribes lying on | of any defined territory, nor could he be said to 


the Rhine or Elbe, and the sea-coast between 
the mouths of these two rivers. The name 


. . . . | 
Franks used to be interpreted as signifying | 


freemen; but, according to the etymology now 
generally received, it signified fierce, ferocious. 
Ferocity was no blemish in a German warrior 
in those days ; and the Franks (who, M. Miche- 
let tells us, had adopted the worship of Odin, 
and partook the warlike frenzy of that sect) de- 
signed to describe themselves by this appella- 
tion, not as free—for political liberty was not 
in question—but as fearful, implacable adver- 
saries, from whom no other than the mercy of 
the sword was to be expected. The Franks en- 
tered Gaul under Clovis, in a body of six or 
seven thousand. Unlike many other of these 
warlike emigrants, they were unaccompanied 
by their wives and children—which may per- 
haps partly account for the German language 
taking so little root in the soil of France. 

The southern part of Gaul had already been 
conquered by the Visigoths; the western by the 
Burgundians; the northern portion was now to 
fall under the Franks. This last conquest was 
of a more severe description than either of the 
preceding. In the south the Visigoth princes had 
cultivated civilized tastes, and the court of Tou- 
louse wore an imposing aspect. As to the 
Burgundians, they, with arms in their hands, 
had rather sat themselves down in the character 
of self-invited and most unacceptable guests, 
than demeaned themselves as conquerors of the 
soil. Having under this very social name of 
guest, taken to themselves two-thirds of the 
land, and one-half of the slaves, they made a 
scruple of further encroachment, and respected 
the remaining rights of the Roman. Towards 
the rich senator on whom they had quartered 
themselves, and who was co-proprietor merely 
on sufferance, they behaved with courtesy ; 
and, acknowledging in his person the power 
of civilization, they betrayed even a rustic em- 
barrassment in his presence. Following the 
example of his clients, they assembled at his 
morning levee, and saluted him as their patron. 
The Franks had no such forbearance. Keeping 
themselves united and under arms they pillaged 
and governed from their camp. They not only 
possessed themselves of the north of France, 
but speedily subdued or obtained a predomi- 
nance over the Burgundians and the Visigoths. 

Having recalled these facts, let us ask what 
was the kind of government, what the sort of 
monarchy, established by these Franks? We 
should greatly deceive ourselves if we repre- 
sented it under any form of sovereignty familiar 
to us; and the French historians of a previous 
age fell into some very ridiculous mistakes by 
assimilating the government of the Franks—a 
race of Germans—to that monarchy of France 





so familiar to their imaginations. In truth, the | 


Franks were an army of barbarians, living in 
the land and domineering over its inhabitants ; 
and Clovis was ruler of this army, and king of | 
his own people. But he was not the monarch 


stand in a political relationship to the old inha- 
bitants. He claimed no civil obedience on the 
plea that he offered protection ; protection was 
no part of his anxiety; he neither understood 
their laws, nor cared to understand ; he suffered 
the trembling muncipalities to conduct their li- 
tigation, and secure their rights arnongst them- 
selves, in what manner it pleased them. Sim- 
ply, he and his Franks stood on the same soil 
with the Roman population, and seized what- 
ever they coveted, but the royal brigand had no 
care to govern the people he had fallen amongst. 
He was, properly speaking, king only of his 
own army, and his power extended with the 
range of his sword. He was still a foreign 
prince to the Gauls. His successors assumed 
more and more of the function of government ; 
but throughout the Merovingian dynasty, much 
of the organization of the old Roman society 
remained, not from its own strength, but from 
the indifference of the conquerors. ‘heir great 
notion of government, of power, of monarchy, 
was to seize upon all they could enjoy. The 
land, the cattle, gold and jewels, wine, and 
beautiful captives—these to them were govern- 
ment. 

Let us look a little nearer at these Franks— 
let us picture them to ourselves in war and in 
peace. The portrait of a Frank warrior is pe- 
culiarly savage. His hair, of a light red, was 
cut close at the back, by the nape of the neck ; 
the front part grew long; and this, after being 
tied in a knot that glowed upon his forehead, 
was allowed to fall behind as low as to the 
shoulder—forming thus a sort of natural hel- 
met. The face was shaven, with the exception 
of two tremendously long mustaches, which 
hung down quite perpendicularly at each side 
of his mouth. His garment of cloth, or of 
bear’s-skin, was made to fit close to his limbs; 
a broad belt crossed the chest, from which his 
sword was suspended. The favourite weapon, 
however, of the Frank, was an axe or hatchet, 
with a short handle, double-edged, the iron 
thick in the centre, and the edge very sharp. 
The Latin chroniclers called it a francisca. 
They began the combat by hurling this axe, 
which they did with great dexterity and preci- 
sion, in the face of the enemy. But, besides 
this francisca, they had a weapon still more pe- 
culiar. This was a spear of considerable length, 
surrounded at the point with a number of barbs 
or hooks, which, being sharpened at the outer 
surface, were capable of penetrating the sub- 
stance against which they were thrown, and 
which, having once penctrated, no ordinary 
force could extricate. The handle was of wood, 
but covered with plates of iron, so that it could 
not he broken or cut by the sword. When this 
pike—this hang, as it was called—was hurled 
at the buckler of an enemy, the sharp hooks 
having penetrated the shield, rendered all ex- 
traction impossible, and it remained dragging 
on the earth. The Frank then rushing forward 
would plant his foot on the long handle, and 
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leaning with all the weight of his body, force 
his adversary to lower his arm, and thus ex- 
pose his head and body to attack. Sometimes 
a cord was fastened to the end of this pike, and 
it was used in the manner of a_ harpoon. 
While one of the Franks threw this tremen- 
dous javelin his companion held the cord, then 
both of them pulling together dragged the man’s 
shield from him, or if he would not relinquish 
his hold, or the weapon got entangled in his 
dress, they dragged in the man himself. They 
fished for him ; they harpooned him as a whaler 
does a whale. 

Such was the appearance he presented in 
war. If you would figure to yourself the Frank, 
or, let us say, the court of a Merovingian 
prince, in time of peace, you must not carry 
your imagination to any one of the great towns 
of Gaul. These barbarians despised the town; 
they had no relish for a city life. The seat of 
the court resembled a great farm planted in the 
open country. The royal habitation, we need 
hardly say, had nothing of the aspect of the 
castles of the middle ages. It was a large, low 
building, built, in general, partly of stone and 
partly of wood, surrounded with porticoes or 
plazzas of Roman architecture, and adorned 
with sculptures, taken no matter whence, and 
not, we may be sure, very scrupulously ar- 
ranged. Around this principal structure were 
disposed the residences of the chief warriors, 
who were also the great officers of the palace, 
and of other Franks, the faithful and pledged 
followers of the king. Next came a circle of 
houses of still less magnitude, where lived a 
number of families, mostly Gauls, who were 
occupied, men and women, in all sorts of manu- 
factures, as of arms and clothing. Beyond this 
was an outer circle, consisting of barns for 
grain, stables for the cattle, and cabins for the 
serfs. 

Such a royal farm as this was situate, M. 
Thierry tells us, at what is now the village of 
Braine, six leagues from Soissons, and it was 
the favourite residence of Clothaire, the last of 
the sons of Clovis. Here it was that he kept, 
well guarded in a secret apartment, within 
strong coffers thrice locked and barred, his royal 
booty, his coined money, his jewels, and his 
vessels of gold and silver. Here it was that he 
exercised the rude irregular powers of his go- 
vernment—at one time convoking a synod of 
bishops from the towns of Gaul; at another, 
presiding over the great assemblies of his Franks. 
These last assemblies were followed by down- 
right German feasting; the boar and the deer 
were roasted whole, and a huge tun of wine or 
beer, with the top knocked off, stood open in 
each corner of the room for the ever-thirsty 
guests to dip their cups into at pleasure. Clo- 
thaire, when he was not at war with the 
Saxons, passed his time progressing from one 
such royal farm to another, consuming the pro- 
visions which in each had been laid up in store 
for him. 

During the Merovingian race, we see living 

1 





together on the same soil two distinct people— 
the conquering German, the conquered Gaul. 
The old Romanized population are compressed 
and coerced within the walls of their towns— 
towns which are diminishing in number, and 
contracting in extent; while a young barbarian 
sovereignty pitches its tent in the fields, and 
reigns as it wanders. Slowly the genius of 
Rome retreats before the spirit of the German 
woods. 

Retreat, however, it does. We lose sight of 
the Roman world; yet it is not a Frankish peo- 
ple that takes its place, nor a Burgundian, nor 
a Gothic. A new nation arises. Gaul is ex- 
tinct, France is born! By a growth almost as 
mysterious as that of organized life in the plant 
or the animal, a new people, speaking a new 
language, is seen to take possession of the soil. 
Out of many various elements there comes forth 
a nation distinct from them all, to run its own 
great career upon the world. 

There are who look upon such revolutions, 
or national transformations, with very different 
sentiments. Those whose speculations take a 
cheerful hue, delight to trace, notwithstanding 
many checks and deviations, a law of progres- 
sion in human affairs, and to look forward to 
the realization in the future of some happy 
model of society, to be elaborated after many 
ages, and through many painful experiments. 
It is their custom to compare the course of his- 
tory to a path which winds round some rugged 
mountain; occasionally it descends into abrupt 
and fearful chasms, deserted of the light of day, 
but still it is the pathway up the mountain, and 
will ultimately conduct to its illuminated heights. 
Others regard change, and fluctuation, and an 
oscillating movement, as the natural law of our 
world; and if they admit that men may possibly 
secure a greater permanency for national pros- 
perity and civilization, they will not allow that 
they are capable of attaining any more felici- 
tous condition of existence than that which their 
predecessors had reached and lost. These are 
as little alarmed as they are hopeful at the 


[thought of a change. Let Roman empires de- 


cay and fall; the earth and human nature are 
left them still. 

Michelet relates—but where or for what pur- 
pose we have now forgotten—a German legend 
of the Emperor Frederic Barbarossa, for which 
this latter class of reasoners might perhaps find 
an application. According to the legend, Fre- 
deric Barbarossa is not dead, but only sleeps. 
A peasant who had lost his way in a forest, and 
who was plunging on in desperation through 
thorns and brambles, which apparently had 
never before been disturbed by human being, 
discovered the cave in which the emperor is 
slumbering. He was sitting with his elbows 
resting on a stone table that stood before him, 
and his brows were buried in the palms of his 
hands. So long had he slept that his famous 
beard had grown all over the stone table—had 
wound nine times round its legs—and then lay 
extended, and extending itself, upon the floor. 
Zz 
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The peasant, as he broke away the briers, dis- 
turbed the slumbering monarch, who, raising 
his head—as we may be sure with a beard in 
such a position—very little and very slowly— 
asked the peasant, not how politics were going 
on, ecclesiastical or civil, or what governments 
or empires were rising or were falling—he 
asked this very simple question—* Do the birds 
still fly about the mountains?” The peasant 


assured him that such was still the case, that | 


the mountains were yet standing, and beast and 
bird were living on the earth; and thereupon 
Barbarossa, apparently incurious to learn more, 
buried his head again within the palm of his 
hands, and sunk contentedly upon his stone ta- 


ble, where he still continues to slumber, and his | 


beard to grow. 


SLUGGARD KINGS—MAYOR OF THE PALACE. 


Who or what was the mayor of the palace? 
Before Sismondi wrote his history, the mayor 
of the palace was, without hesitation, described 
to be an officer originally appointed by the king 
io superintend the royal revenues and the inter- 
nal economy of the palace; an office of great 
importance, especially at a time when the re- 
venue of kings was derived immediately from 
their own property, and when, as we have 


seen, they were in the habit of travelling from | 


place to place to consume the provisions of 
their several domains. But this historian finds 
in the mayor of the palace an officer of a quite 
different description ; he considers him to have 
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also a post of great influence; so that it is very 
conceivable that, under a minority or a weak 
sovereign, the chief men amongst the Franks 
might have sought this office, though relating 
to the king’s household, at the hands of their 
fellow-countrymen.” 

Whichever view we take of the matter— 
whether we consider the mayor of the palace to 
-have been originally a magistrate elected by 
the people, or a royal officer appointed by the 
king—this, at all events, is certain, that, under 
either supposition, he would have been one of 
the leading Franks, and as no celebrity was 
known amongst these but that of arms, he 
would be one of their chief warriors, and high 
|in military command. Under either supposi- 
tion he was in fact the second person in the 
state, whether we ought to designate him as 
Lord High Steward or Chief Justiciary of the 
realm. It was a step quite in the order of 
things amongst the Germans, that he who held 
such an office should seek to make it heredi- 
tary; and this was accomplished. It was a 
step quite in the order of things all over the 
world, that such an officer should take advan- 
tage of the weakness and degeneracy of the 
‘reigning family, and advance himself to the 
throne. 

The degeneracy of the Merovingians, who 
|earned for themselves the title of the Sluggard 
Kings, was indeed most extraordinary. After 
the third generation, nearly all died in their 
youth, and yet died of decay and debility. 








been not a High Steward, but a High Justi-|'They seem to be a peculiar species of men- 
ciary; not to have been appointed by the king, | Every Merovingian is a father at the age of 
but to have been elected, originally and of | fifteen, and an old man at the age of thirty. 
right, by the body of the Franks, to administer | The most part do not aitain so great an age. It 


justice amongst themselves. Instead of being | 
a royal officer, created by the king, whose duty | 
it was to regulate the economy of the palace, | 
he was a judicial officer, the highest magis- | 
trate, and popularly elected. The mistake into | 


is a misapplied term to call them the sluggard 
kings, as if they were deserving our indignation ; 
they are rather objects of pity. They were the 
victims, in the first instance, of the lawless 


which previous writers had fallen, M. Sismondi 
explains thus. This chief justiciary was in the 
Frank or German language called Mard-dom, 
judge of murder, criminal judge; the Latin 
chroniclers, either guided by the similarity of 
the sound, or not knowing how better to La- 
tinize the phrase, wrote for mard-dom ‘major 
domus,’’ a title familiar to their ears, and which 
we, in our turn, translate mayor of the palace. 
The fact, that this officer was often elected by 
the Franks, seems to decide that he did not ap- 
pertain to the king’s household. 

This opinion, however, has not maintained 
its ground without dispute. ‘No doubt,” says 
M. Michelet, “‘that the mayor of the palace 
was Often elected by the Franks; but without 
doubt he was also often chosen by the king; 
the mode of his appointment depending very 
much on the strength or weakness of the ruling 
sovereign. It was quite a national custom of 
the Germans to consider even the most domes- 
tic offices about the king as posts of honour, 
and therefore due to the most eminent amongst 
them; the government of the palace would be 


lives of their ancestors, who, making a booty of 
a civilized country, sunk down before the 
temptations it offered them ; and they were pro- 
bably the victims, also, of those whose interest 
it was to plunge them in precocious pleasures, 
and retain them in imbecility and lethargy. 
The surprise is, not that they were displaced 
by the mayor of the palace, but that they were 
allowed to sit so long upon the throne of so 
warlike a people as the Franks. But there 
was evidently some superstition connected with 
this long-haired race of kings—-some pagan su- 
perstition, of which nothing but a vague inti- 
/mation has come down to us—which protected 
them from the assaults of ordinary ambition. 
| That long hair which was preserved untouched 
from infancy, which no shears approached, and 
which, as every one knows, was the distin- 
guishing attribute of the reigning family, was a 
religious symbol, and had some sacred virtue. 
It was truly by a “right divine,” that these 
sluggard kings retained the throne. To retrench 
the least part of their hair was to profane their 
persons ; to cut it off was to disinherit—was to 
cashier them—their title, the throne, was gone ; 
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though it seems to have been the indulgent doc- 
trine of the constitution, that, if the hair was 
allowed to grow again, the right to the throne 
would revive. Which doctrine we hold to have 
been a corruption of the early faith—a deviation | 
from the purity of some antique model of legiti- 
mate government. What length of hair was 
sufficient to bring back the royal prerogative, 
we find nowhere determined ; it must have been | 
a nice point to decide. Thus a pagan supersti- | 
tion preserved the Merovingians upon the 
throne (albeit they were Christians by baptism) | 
after they had lost all real power, and had 
ceased to exercise the functions of government. 
The Franks derived a satisfaction from know- | 
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| we reached at night, after crossing a small salt- 


water stream, a husbandman’s solitary tower, 
standing in the midst of a patch of cultivated 
land. We found it occupied by a Ghilji, and 
we proposed to stay the night, making use of 


-some hay near at hand for our beds. There 


was a village distant about two miles, under a 
low range of hill, to which the Ghilji suggested 
we should repair; but we objected that we were 
weary. He gave us a cake of bread, which 
was divided. This poor man had no chillam, 
and as a substitute had made two holes in the 
ground, connecting them with a hollow reed: 


| the tobacco he placed at the one end, and hav- 


ing lighted it, he filled his mouth with water, 


ing that this species of idol was immured with- | and lying flat upon the ground, inhaled the 


in the palace. On certain days this idol was 
brought out, elevated on a car, and paraded be- 
fore them, much in the same manner as the 
goddess Herthar in the woods of Germany. 
When, therefore, Pepin assumed the title as 
well as the substantial power of royalty—when | 
the last of the Merovingian race was shaven | 
and transferred to a monastery, (happy in this 
that it needed no more deadly instrument than 


the razor to terminate his royal career)—it was | 


not only a change of dynasty that took place; 
there must have been a revolution also in the 


ideas of the people. An old pagan superstition | 


was at length discarded. It is particularly men- 
tioned by the chroniclers of the times, that 
Pepin was the first king installed with Christian 
ceremonies. 


{From Masson’s Narrative of Various Journeys in Balo- 
chistan, Afghanistan, and the Panjab, from 1836 to 1838.] 


A DEPENDENT NAWAB. 


Tue Nawab Shir Mahomed Khan is about | 


thirty-five years of age. Although believed to 
feel keenly his dependent situation on the Sikhs, 
his chagrin does not prevent him from being 
corpulent. as becomes a nawab, or from amus- 


ing himself with many childish diversions. | 


Indeed it seems the principal business of those 
about him to find subjects fit toexcite his mirth, 


and to enable him to wile away his existence. | 


Hence he entertains fiddlers, wre stlers, keepers 


of bears and monkeys, and often enjoys the, 
spectacle of ponies fighting in his flower-gar- | 


dens. When oneof the animals gives the other 
a good shake of the neck, the nawab claps his 
hands, and cries Wah! wah! His attendants 
do the same, and the apartments resound with 
clapping of hands and shouts of Wah! wah! 
It is wonderful how all seem to delight in the 
sport. He is fond of hunting, and is very dex- 
terous with his bow. He also prides himself 


on his strength, and it is asserted can break the | 


horns of an ox from the living animal. Over- 
looking these foibles, he is “kind aud good- 
natured, and pays great attention to his mother. 
AFGHAN POVERTY AND HOSPITALITY. 
After having been the whole day on foot, 


‘smoke. I attempted to do the same, but not 


knowing how to manage the water, I was 
| nearly choked, and spirted the contents of my 


mouth over the machine. The old Afghan was 

very wroth, and reproached me for want of 
manners. It was well perhaps he did not know 
that I was a Feringhi and infidel. 


AFGHAN SIMPLICITY AND ROGUERY. 


Halting here during the heat of the day, to- 
wards the afternoon we entered the range, and 
were well in it when we passed two shepherd 
youths, sitting upon the summit of a small hill 
overlooking the road. They were playing on 
| their pipes of reed, and looked like innocence 
itself. They asked a few questions, and the 
Patan answered them, saying, also, that we 
were Saiyads. We passed on, but had not gone 
far when we heard a shouting, and looking be- 
hind, beheld the two youths running after us 
with long poles, and their arms extended like 
wings. ‘They hallooed and called upon us to 
stop, swearing we were not Saiyads. As they 
neared us we picked up stones, and succeeded 
in moderating their impetuosity, and, by alter- 
nately walking briskly and turning to keep them 
-ata due distance, we contrived to make good 
way. Our chance of escaping plunder now de- 
_pended upon clearing the hills without meeting 
other persons, who might join the youths, and 
/ we fortunately did so. As soon as we gained 
the level plain they stood still, and finding they 
could get nothing else, asked for the Saiy ad’s 
blessing. The Patan held up his hands, as 
they, now distant, did theirs, and charitably 
consigned them to Duzak and perdition. 


A SIKH VICTORY AND SLAUGHTER. 


The Yusaf Zais were panic-struck at the au- 
dacity of their once despised assailants, and fled 
without contesting the bank. An indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter of man, woman, and child was 
continued for some days. The miserable hunted 
| wretches threw themselves on the ground, and 
| placing a blade or tuft of g grass in their mouths, 
ieried out, “1 am your cow.” This act and 
| exclamation, which would have saved them 

from an orthodox Hindu, had no effect with the 
infuriated Sikhs. 
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OBITUARY. 


Wirtram Macitxn.—On the 19th of August, this 
distinguished writer died at Walton-on-Thames, the 
victim of pulmonary disease, brought on and aggra- 
vated by irregular habits. Rare were the talents, and 
vast the acquirements, of William Maginn; and in 
him were displayed an extraordinary union of readi- 
ness with profundity, and rapidity with solidity. 
Whilst yet a boy his precocity was astonishing; and 
from the period of boyhood he went on amassing and 
expending the stores of intellect in a profusion hardly | 
equalled, and not surpassed, by the most brilliant of his 
contemporaries. His learning was great, his humour 
overflowing, and his general literature unbounded. 
He was, indeed, a bright though erratic star of the 
highest order; and his productions in the periodical 
press served much to elevate it to that rank and con- 
sideration which in our time it so deservedly enjoys. 
The immense quantity, though marked with no less | 
pre-eminent merit, of these anonymous and fugitive 
compositions will prevent them from being all ascer- 
tained and identified, so as to confer the fame upon 
their author which is due to him; but a sufficient 
number may be rescued from the mass, and separately 
published, to establish the undoubted right of Maginn 
to be esteemed one of the most shining lights of the 
age in which he lived. He was born in Cork, in the 
year 1795. He studied in Dublin, and was passed 
LL.D. in 1816: a Doctor of Laws, having nobly earn- 
ed the honour, at the age of twenty-one! Soon after this 
the Literary Gazette was favoured by almost continual 
contributions from bis pen, though he maintained an | 
incognito for a considerable length of time. Dr. Ma- | 
ginn went to Edinburgh asa professed literary cha- 
racter, and became, 1818-19-20, a constant and strik- 
ing contributor to Blackwood's celebrated Magazine. 
Therein the famous Hebrew MS8., and consequent 
lawsuit and commotion, may be attributed to him | 
[ O'Doherty ;”] and his intimate connexion with 
such distinguished persons as Wilson, Lockhart, 
Hamilton, and others of the able host of Blackwood, 
led to the expansion of his views, and had a consider- 
able and guiding influence upon his future and varied 
fortunes. He went to London in 1823, continuing his | 
literary pursuits with vigour and activity. For the 
first sixteen months he edited a Wednesday news- 
paper. About 1828-9 he joined the Standard news- 
paper, and till nearly the period of his death was more 
or less intimately connected with that journal, which 
his ardent Tory, or Conservative articles, and his admi- 
rable skill as a political controversialist, justly raised | 
in reputation and efficacy as the organ of a great. 
party in the State. In 1830, Maginn began his race | 
in F'raser’s Magazine, to which his contributions for 
the last twelve years have been most miscellaneous , 
and excellent. These alone, being collected, are | 
enough to stamp his name among the foremost critics | 
and most accomplished of scholars. | 








| died on the Ist ult. 


OBITUARY. 


his museum, which we will give to our readers as we 
find it: “In 1828,” says the feuilleton, « the English 
ambassador being at the Hotel de Cluny, and lost in 
wonder at the amazing assemblage of objects which 
it presented, thus addressed the antiquary, ‘ Monsieur, 
give me up the key of your house, and the embassy 
will pay you 600,000 francs (24,000/.) this evening.’ 
M. Dusommerard balanced the key m his hand, and 
for a moment he hesitated ; but his final reply was as 
follows: ‘My lord, England has already made for 
herself a whole Middle Age out of her spoils from us, 
it shall not be said that they received any addition 
from me ;’ and they parted. M. Dusommerard is said 
to have left behind him an important work, on the 
subject to which his life has been devoted, entitled Les 


| Arts au Moyen Age, to the manuscript of which he 


put the finishing touch only the day before he died. 


Tuomas Norton Lonemay, the eminent bibliopist 
of London, died at his residence at Hampstead on the 
29th of August, in consequence of a fall from his 
horse a few days previous. Among the publishers of 
the kingdom he was one of the oldest and most en- 
terprising, and was not less distinguished for his 
private virtues than for his professional success. Mr. 
Longman was in his 72d year when he died. 


Dr. IreLtanv, Dean of Westminster, died on the 
2d ult., at the residence of the venerable dignitary in 
the Cloisters of Westminster Abbey. He had been 
an invalid for the last four years, but his illness was 
not of a severe nature ; it did not prevent him taking 
daily exercise until within a few days of his death. 
The late venerable dean, who was much respected and 


| beloved by all who had the pleasure of his acquaint- 


ance, had nearly completed his 81st year, having been 


born on the 8th of September, 1761. 


Lory Somerset.—Gen. Lord Edward Somerset, 
He was a gallant and zealous 
ofiicer, who served with honour and credit in Holland 
and France, in the Peninsula and at Waterloo, at 
which last mentioned memorable struggle he led the 
Household Brigade of Cavalry. For his gallantry at 
Talavera, Salamanca, Vittoria, Orthes, and ‘Toulouse, 
he was presented with a Cross and one Clasp, in ad- 
dition to which he was early rewarded with the Star 
of the Bath, and subsequently promoted to the First 
Class of that distinguished order. His lordship was 
uncle to the present, and brother to the late, Duke of 
Beaufort, and was in his 66th year. 


Sir Henry Diesy.—Admiral Sir H. Digby, K. C. 
B., expired at Minterne Hall, his seat in Dorsetshire, on 
the 16th of August, in his 73d year. The deceased 
entered the navy in 1784, and at the capture of 
Minorca in 1798, was commanding the Leviathan ; 
and in the succeeding year, when in the command of 
the Alemene, assisted at the capture of the galleons. 
It was computed that, during the general war, the de- 
ceased took, sunk, or destroyed forty-eight sail of 
merchantmen, and numerous vessels of war belong- 


ing to the enemies of his country. At Trafalgar he 


Dusommrrann.—The French papers record the | 
death of M. Dusommerard, the well-known antiquary | 
and collector, whose museum, at the Hotel Cluny, | 
has been for many years one of the most interesting | 
sights of Paris to all who concern themselves with | 
Middle Age art. A story is told, by M. Jules Janin, | 
in the Journal des Debats, of M. Dusommerard and | 


commanded the Africa, and the service he rendered on 
that memorable occasion were such that he received a 
medal and the thanks of both Houses of Parliament 
on his return to this country. In March, 1831, he was 
nominated a Knight Commander of the Bath, and, in 
consideration of his services, had an honorary reward 
from the patriotic fund. 
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'gour. It exhibits a vast variety of character, pressing 
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| 
“THE HEROINE OF SARAGOSSA,” | 
| 


BY HAYDON. 


| to one point, and animated by the same sentiment. 


The guerilla, with his sunburnt face, fiery eye, and 
wild mountain costume, hurrying into the fight with a 
cigar in his mouth; the priest immediately behind, his 
countenance calm, monastic, intellectual, but taking 
aim with the resolution and expertness of a practised 


| soldier ; the citizen, addressing himself with equal zeal 


WE have been permitted to inspect a large picture 
which Mr. Haydon has just finished of this interesting 
subject. In the centre is the heroine, who has snatched 
a match from a dying artilleryman, and has just fired 
the 26-pounder, which effectually swept the approach 
to the position which the French were making despe- 
rate efforts to secure. On the right is a Spanish fa- 
mily ; the father has fired his musket, and is beating 
back a French officer with the butt end. The French- 


man carries the imperial standard, surmounted with | 
the eagle, and with the names Austerlitz, Friedland, | 


and Jena inscribed on the tri-colour. Behind the 


Spaniard are his wife and child, the infant sucking, as | 
is usual in the hottest fire, whilst a fine boy has | 
snatched and cocked a pistol ; ready, should his father | 


fall, to step into his place. The mother is fainting; 
close to her are all the implements of war, cartridges, 
shot, shells, &c. Beneath the feet of the heroine lies, 
stern and dead, a French captain, who is supposed to 
have made his way into the position, and been killed ; 
he grasps his bloody sword, and has died a hero. On 
the left is a group of soldiers, priests, artillerymen, 
guerillas, and inhabitants, rushing forward and an- 


swering the rallying call of the heroine. A_ boy is | 
beating a drum with youthful fury, and a priest is ob- | 


served taking a deadly aim. 


Mr. Haydon has corrected some errors which are | 
visible in Wilkie’s picture of the same subject. | 
Wilkie has made the heroine fire the cannon with the | 


port-fire, which is always stuck into the ground some 
feet in the rear of the cannon ; the match is lighted at 
the port-fire, but the port-fire is never used as a match. 
Mr. Haydon has, we think, the advantage of Wilkie 
in a much more important point. Wilkie, it must be 
admitted, was very seldom theatrical, but in the figure 


of the Maid of Saragossa, it has always struck us that | 


he has fallen a little into that error; her limbs, indeed, 


have energetic action, but they seem thrown about for | 
effect. Mr. Haydon’s figure is the exact impersona- | 


tion of the martial girl who united to a sublime en- 
thusiasm the calm deliberation of a veteran soldier, 


whose exhortations and example reanimated her male | 
associates, when extreme fatigue had exhausted their | 


almost indomitable spirits, and who, as Byron has ex- 
pressed it— 
**O’er the yet warm dead, 
Walked with Minerva’s step where Mars might quake to 
tread.”’ 
Mr. Haydon, like Wilkie, has availed himself of the 
painter’s privilege of elevating actual fact with a tinc- 


ture of ideal beauty. The “ Maid of Saragossa,” we | 


believe, was less remarkable for personal charms than 
for moral and intellectual power. Wilkie, therefore, 


has not made a portrait of her; he has merely por- | 
trayed her, however, as something passable; but on 


Mr. Haydon’s canvass, she appears a young Bellona, 
whom her followers might regard alike with martial 
and amatory admiration, and whom an enemy would 
find it very difficult to strike at. The group on the 
left is conceived and executed with extraordinary vi- 


17* 


' and determination to the task of war; the boy beating 
furiously a charge on a drum; and each and all, in the 
exultation of their patriotic enthusiasm, insensible to 
| danger, though the dead and dying are at their feet. 
| Among those, the youth in whose handsoine face the 
| hue of inextinguishable courage still struggles with 
‘the palor of death, is touched with pathetic effect. 
| The French captain, who lies dead, is finely foreshort- 
ened ; he is a perfect specimen of his class, one of the 
veritable old soldiers of Buonaparte, who wanted no- 
thing but a better cause to entitle them to the respect 
of all ages. It is difficult to find good subjects for 
painting; the present combines the great materials of 
grand sentiment and picturesque effect, and the artist 
has made the most of them.—Britannia. 


| 


IMPROVED PIANOFORTE. 


A PIANOFORTE On anew construction has been re- 
cently completed by Messrs. Beale, of Regent-street. 
It is termed, for the sake of distinction, the Euphoni- 
con; but as the leading principles of the pianoforte are 
preserved, as the keys and mode of playing are pre- 
cisely similar; and as the improvements relate only to 
greater elegance of appearance, superior richness of 
tone, and increased durability of structure, there is no 
necessity to substitute a new name for one which has 
become so universal a favourite with all classes of the 
community. 

The vast improvement effected in the form of the 
| instrument may be perceived at a glance. It appears 
| like an harmonious combination of the harp, violon- 
cello, and piano; the whole of the parts being so well 
adapted to each other, and so elegantly wrought, that 
it might well be taken for some magnificent piece of 
, decorative furniture. It is adapted for any part of a 
drawing room, and will afford opportunity for more 
graceful grouping than any other form of the instru- 
| ment would allow; and has also the advantage of 





| more equally distributing the sound over a capacious 
room. 

The beauty of its appearance, however, though most 
obvious to the eye, is certainly the least of its merits; 
|and a slight examination of the parts, which to a 
casual observer may seem arranged purely for orna- 
mental effect, will show that they have been designed 
with the nicest regard to the laws of musical sound, 
and that their combination is not less novel and felici- 
tous than admirable. 

The great drawback to the merit of the ordinary 
_ piano is the deterioration of its tone. The instrument 
which has been in use a few years is no longer recog- 
nisable as the one which at first delighted its auditors, 
by its distinctness and brilliancy. Frequent tuning 
impairs its power and its tone becomes weak and thin. 
To obviate this defect the bass strings are attached to 
an elegant frame-work of wrought iron rising above the 
instrument in the form of a harp; thus, the immense 
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strain to which they are subjected has no effect upon 
them, nor can they, according to all appearance, ever 
require retuning. ‘T’o give greater richness of tone, 
three sounding boards are employed instead of one, 
which nearly answer to the degrees of violin, tenor, 
and violoncello. ‘They somewhat resemble the latter 
in form, and we are assured that the only effect of age | 
on the instrument will be, to give it a purer tone as 
the cases mellow. There are other improvements in 
the instrument which it would take some space to de- 
scribe. It embraces seven entire octaves, and has the | 
additional notes which Thalbery, Lizst, and other great | 
masters of the instrument are bringing into play with 
so much effect. In volume of sound, distinctness of | 
notes, and purity of tone, this instrument is superior 
to any yet brought before the public. | 

Whether it will realize all the advantages it holds | 
out, time only can decide. Some little suspicion na- | 
turally attaches to every new invention. But it is to | 
be recollected that fourteen years of labour have been | 
employed to bring this pianoforte to its present state | 
of perfection, and that every part of it is freely sub- 
mitted to public inspection. ‘The improvements in 
structure upon all other instruments of a similar kind 
are obvious ; and, if the magnitude of its price does not 
form an insuperable objection to its general adoption, 
we shall expect to see it brought into general use as 
soon as its merits become known.—/bid. 





PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


We know not how it is, but it is nevertheless true, 
that almost any European nation can boast of a more 
complete gallery of the ancient masters than ourselves, 
not only as to quantity, but quality and fitness of 
classification and combination in the various schools 
and styles. Again, we repeat, we know not how all 
this arises, for we are convinced that among the trus- 
tees of the National Gallery are judges eminently 
qualified for the task of selection. We fancy we hear 
some exclaim, “ Yes, they are so individually,” and 
pethaps this is a clue to the dilemma; for it is in 
their collective capacity, controlled by many interests, 
much unnecessary timidity, and considerable distrust 
of each other's acumen, that we feel it compulsory to | 
reprobate their proceedings. 

In lieu of the united vigilance which should have been 
exercised in retaining picures of great and undoubted 
value, they have been allowed to leave the country, | 
and others of third rate merit have been most extrava- 
gantly paid for. But then comes the question, Who | 
is specifically to blame where all are irresponsible? 
As it now stands, no one will pretend to argue that 
the National Gallery is calculated to benefit the coun- 
try by advancing taste among the multitude, and | 
stimulating a progression in artistic feeling. In the | 
first place, the building itself is wholly unfit for the 
purposes to which it is applied, since it is almost im- 
possible to procure an adequate disposition of light 
for any single picture in the collection. Look at the 
galleries at Munich, how admirably adapted for their 
special purposes, neither too long, nor too wide, nor | 
too high; and then how judiciously filled! Whereas 
we, the most powerful nation in the world, boast, in 
the year 1842, a national collection of about 180 pic- 
tures, very unskilfully hung and distributed. They 





may be described as comprising some good Claudes, 
some inferior Murillos, save one, a tolerable Raphael, 
two excellent Guidos, a sweet Mola, some indifferent 
Wests, a questionable Salvator, a fine Gaspar Poussin, 
a clever Sir Joshua, and some fair landscapes, Eng- 
lish and foreign. Other paintings, such as the Fran- 
cias, have been frequently dilated on, and these, the 
Vandycks, Rubens, and Wilsons, may be added to 
the catalogue. The inference remains abundantly 
clear, that at this moment we have in reality made no 
colleetion worthy of a great nation; and until suffi- 
cient space be occupied by all the schools, each in 
itself, as far as circumstances admit, complete, this 
stigma must continue. We know that an absolute 
reform in this matter is the wish immediately next the 
heart of her Majesty’s illustrious consort, and we trust 
that it may be ultimately fulfilled. It is also certain 
that Sir Robert Peel has in his own mind decided on 
the erection of a fitting edifice as the national recepta- 
cle of art—Cowrt Journal. 


PORTRAIT OF THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 


Epvwin LanpseEen is actively employed at Wind- 
sor Castle on a painting of the Princess Royal, in 
connection with which a favourite dog, in her Ma- 
jesty’s possession, and the extraordinary little horse 
recently presented to the Queen for the Princess, are 
introduced. It is also stated that a German aitist is 
at present engaged in taking full-length portraits of 
her Majesty and Prince Albert. The former is nearly 
completed.— Ibid. 


PATENT STUCCO PAINT CEMENT. 


A composrrion of very extraordinary and most 
valuable properties is at present under this name at- 
tracting the attention of speculators in the improve- 
ment of architectural material. ‘To describe in half a 
dozen words the result of its application to the fagade 
of the building—it may at once be said to assume the 
appearance of the most carefully dressed freestone— 
when employed according to the prescribed directions. 
So perfect is the resemblance, that it would deceive an 
experienced mason; in short, as sand, the main com- 
ponent of freestone, constitutes a great proportion of 
the material in its application, we may say that it is 
the formation of freestone—the result of a chemical 
combination surpassing the effect of the chemistry of 
nature in this instance, inasmuch as freestone readily 
yields to the action of hard bodies, but this composi- 
tion is of a more stubborn texture. ‘This “ Paint Ce- 
ment” in colour is of the tone of cream, and of a 
consistency somewhat more dense than colour pre- 
pared in the usual way for house painting; and it is 
applied to surfaces after having been mixed with sand 
in the proportion of one part to three parts of the 
latter, or say one cwt. of the paint to three cwt. of sand. 
After this simple preparation it is applied by the plas- 
terer with a care proportioned to the kind of surface 
required. With respect to the surfaces to which it 
may be applied, there is no necessity for any degree 
of roughness; for so powerful is the adhesive nature 
of the base of the composition that it attaches itself to 
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glass with apparently the same tenacity that it would | this noble design, have fixed the price at 1,200,000 
adhere to a rougher substance. It can be applied to | francs, being one-third less than the intrinsic value. 


fronts of brick or any other material, and of any degree | 
of thickness, although of course upon rough surfaces 
there must be more of the material, in order to secure 
uniform smoothness; and with respect to expense, 
we are assured that the cost of thus converting a brick | 
house into a stone one would be somewhat about two | 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
j 
} 


GLACIERS. 


Some few further particulars of the observations 


shillings per square yard. This valuable invention is | made by Agassiz at his encampment on the summit of 
the patent of a company of gentlemen at Plymouth, | the Aar have been collected from a letter by M. Desor, 


who have during some years tested the value of their 


who says: “An important point in the theory of gla- 


composition before offering it to the public; the firm | ciers is, that they advance progressively. We have 


is known as Messrs. Johns and Co. To architects, 


found that the Hotel des Neufchatelois has advanced 


builders, contractors, &e. &c., it is recommended as | since last September 207 feet. We even, by means 
’ ’ I 7S 


possessing these qualities :— 

1. Its strong adhesive properties fixing most tena- 
ciously to the smoothest surfaces, even to glass. 

2. Its being highly repellant of water, and tho- 
roughly impervious to wet or damp. 

3. The chemical peculiarity of its composition does | 
not admit of the possibility of its vegetating and 
thereby becoming discoloured. 

4. The safe and gradual rapidity with which it 
dries; hardening the more by the greater exposure to 
the atmosphere. 

5. Its perfect freedom from any of the caustic qua- 
lities of Lime Stuccoes ; and, consequently, 


| 


_of our instruments, ascertained that from the 11th of 
July to the 21st the advance was thirteen feet.” M. 
Desor then gives an account of their experiments on 
_the compactness of ice, and shows that the general 
‘opinion as to its impenetrability is erroneous. M. 
Agassiz, he says, took a barrel filled with colouring 
matter, and after boring- some holes, emptied its con- 
tents into the part thus perforated. By degrees the 
| colour penetrated in every direction, and was seen to 
ooze out and colour the water of the glacier. Another 
experiment was tried on a larger scale, and was at- 
tended with the same result, the dyeing matter having 
taken two hours to pass through a mass of ice twenty 


6. It may be painted upon as soon as dry; @ pro- 'feet thick, and of great hardness. After these ex: 


perty possessed by no other cement whatever. | 


periments there can be no doubt that water filters 


7. It is not in the slightest degree affected by | through the whole mass of the glaciers. 


frost. &c. &c.—Athenxum. 


MADLLE. FAVEAU. 


Tue celebrated French sculptresss, Madlle. Faveau, | 
continues her labours here. It is many years since | 
she left France, in consequence of the revolt in La 
Vendée ; she for a long time carried on her works in | 
the studio of Bartolini, but she has now a work-room 
of her own. Among her most celebrated productions 
we may mention a monument to Dante, executed for | 
that true lover of Art, the Countess Pourtalés— 
this was her first large work—a vase for holy water, | 
and a sword-hilt for the King of Sardinia; a sepul- | 
chral monument in the style of the middle ages, for a | 
noble family in Piedmont; the Arch-Angel Michael | 
vanquishing Lucifer, now in the collection of M. | 
Thiers; and our readers will remember her Judith, | 
exhibited this year at the Louvre, in alto-relievo, which 
excited so much admiration and so much criti- 
cism. ‘To the list of smaller productions belong two | 
busts of the Duchess de Berry, and six of the Duke | 
de Bourdeaux.— Ibid. 





GOETHE. 


Letters from Frankfort mention that the Aus- 
trian, Prussian, Saxon, Bavarian, and Wurtemburg 
governments have, at their joint charge, purchased the | 
house which belonged to Goethe, at Wiemar, and in 
which he lived, together with his collections in the 
sciences and arts, for the purpose of presenting the 
whole to the Germanic Confederation, to be formed | 
into a national public museum under the direction of 
the Diet. ‘The family of Goethe, in consideration of | 





EARLY PALIMPSEST OF THE GREEK 
TESTAMENT. 


Tue governments of continental Europe are, at the 
present day, rivalling each other in their patronage of 
literature and the arts. Within the last two or three 
months a number of French and German scholars 
have visited London on literary or scientific missions, 
at the expense of their respective governments. 
Among them we are led to mention the name of 
M. Tischendorf, a young and learned Saxon, who has 
distinguished himself particularly by his critical labours 
on the original text of the New Testament. M. Tis- 
chendorf is now publishing at Leipsic an edition of 
the valuable Greek fragments of the New Testament 
contained in the famous palimpsest of Paris, a manu- 


| script which in all probability is at least of the fifth 
century, and has been considered more ancient even 


than the celebrated Codex Alexandrinus. The an- 
cient text of these fragments had been erased in the 
thirteenth century, that the vellum might be used to 
write some theological treatises of Ephrem Syrus, and 
had been given up as past all hope of deciphering, until 
M. Tischendorf recently succeeded in reading the 
whole: and he is now preparing a complete edition of 
the fragments of the New Testament in fac-simile,—a 
splendid book, printed by Bernard Tauchnitz, the 
learned printer of Leipsic, which will no doubt 
find its way into all the larger libraries in Great Bri- 
tain. We have also heard that there is some hopes 
that the University of Oxford will undertake the pub- 
lication of the Greek fragments of the Old Testament, 
which are likewise found in the Parisian palimpsest, 
and which have been deciphered by M. Tischendorf. 
We hope this may prove true. M. ‘Tischendorf is 
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well known in Germany by various publications con- 
nected with theological and biblical criticism. He has 
during his visit here collated all the old manuscripts 
of the Greek Testament preserved in the libraries of 
London, Oxford, and Cambridge.—London Literary 
Gazette. 


ROMAN PUBLICATIONS. 


A work of some importance to the scientific 
world has just been published at the cost of the 
papal government; namely, a description of all the 
obelisks of Rome, accompanied by as complete an 
explanation as the recent discoveries relative to the 
hieroglyphics of Egypt permitted. This important 
work was interrupted for some time by the decease 
of its accomplished author, Fea, but has now been 
completed by the learned Pater Ungarelli. The 
Etruscan Museum is another work of the highest 
importance, for the publication of which we are in- 
debted to the liberality of the reigning pope. The 
literary part of this publication has been superintended 
by Achil Genarelli, a young man who not long ago 
distinguished himself by some papers on Italian an- 
tiquity, read at the Papal Academy of Archeology.” 


EGYPTIAN LITERATURE. 


A commission has been named to prepare for pub- 
lication the works of Hote, to form a supplement to 
those of Champollion. He travelled to Egypt twice 
at the expense of the government, and has left behind 
him many valuable drawings of Egyptian antiquities 
and copies of hieroglyphic inscriptions. 


SISMONDI. 


Tue academicians of the Institute of Science have 
passed a resolution to erect a monument to Sismondi, 
the celebrated historian and economist. It is to be a 
statuein white Carrara marble, representing Sismondi 
standing in the act of writing “The History of the 
Italian Republics.” The statue will be placed ona 
pedestal richly sculptured with scientific and literary 
emblems, crowns of laurel, the titles of his works, &c., 
and the following inscription is to be placed on it: 


ITALICO, 

SISMONDO DE SISMONDI, 
CONFRATRES INSTITUTI SCIENTIARUM, 
BONONIE, 

MEMORIAM HANC. 

D. D. D. 

The sculptor employed for this work is Signor Ba- 
ruzzi, Professor in the Academy of Fine Arts at 

Bologna. 


THE GERMAN WALHALLA. 


Tue grand national Temple of Glory, built by the 
king of Bavaria on the banks of the Danube, has been 
finished, and will soon be inaugurated by his ma- 








jesty. It is a magnificent edifice, standing on three 
terraces, one over the other, in the Doric style, and re- 
sembling the Parthenon. Ancient German history 
furnishes the subjects for its decoration; and the busts 
of 200 illustrtious Germans are already within its 
walls. 





THE WISH. 


Ou ! give me matchless eloquence, 
And words of thrilling fire, 

And with the breath of Poesy 
My panting breast inspire ! 

T would not lay me in the grave, 
The being of a day, 

To join the crowd of nameless dead, 
As nameless as are they. 


Perhaps when [ sleep quietly 
Beneath the waving grass, 

The passer by may mark the spot, 
And linger ere he pass. 

I care not for the sorrowing 
Of those who knew me here; 

Ah! they may drop upon my grave 
Full many a bitter tear. 


But e’en the dearest must forget : 
Grief quickly passes by : 
The flower they planted on my grave 
Will like their sorrow die ;— 
While if the world has heard of me, 
By aught that [ have done, 
My brow shall wear eternally 
The wreath it may have won. 
Tait’s Magazine. 


LOVE. 


Love knows no bonds except his own, 
By this his birth divine is shown: 
Attempt to bind him, he is flown 

For aye and ever. 


Life reft of love is nothing worth— 

A plague, a pestilence, a dearth ; 

But with him, what a heav’n is earth 
For aye and ever! 


Love comes as comes the morning bright, 
Love goes as goes the evening light, 
And none may stop his purposed flight 
For aye and ever. 
Ibid. 


EPIGRAM: SUPERIORITY OF MACHINERY 


BY THOMAS HOOD. 


A mecuanic his labour will often discard 
If the rate of his pay he dislikes ; 

But a clock—and its case is uncommonly hard— 
Will contrive to work though it strikes. 
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CHAPTER V. | 


‘‘ Oh! mother—yet no mother.’’—Savage. 


**T wap no intention of offending you, dearest 
mother,’”’ whispered Basil, when at length the 
subsiding of Lady Annesley’s emotion seemed 
to justify his addressing her. But, to his great 
surprise, on the withdrawal of her hands from 
her face to enable her to reply, her countenance 
had so completely resumed its usual rigidity, 
that all apology appeared superfluous. He 
now attempted to take into his own one of the 
hands which had been screening those stern 
features, but it was obstinately fixed to her side. 

‘* Believe me, I had no intention of offending 


rou,”’ reiterated the young man, with still more | 
y s 


earnest affection. 

“Your excuses are a deeper offence than 
your indiscretion,” replied Lady Annesley, in a 
harsh voice. ‘‘ Your coming hither at all has 
disturbed and thwarted me. Your conduct, 
now you are here, seems scarcely likely to re- 
concile me to your disobedience.”’ 


“* Dearest mother!” cried Basil, stung by her | 


severity out of his habitual deference of re- 
serve, “ you well know that your wishes are 
laws to me,—that I would sacrifice my happi- 
ness here and hereafter for your sake.” 

“You are a large talker, Basil,’”’ interrupted 
Lady Annesley. “It is easy to protest—easy 
to undertake services or sacrifices that can never 
be required of you. I requested you to abstain 
for the present, from visiting the Grange. —Yet, 
you are here!” 

‘I have already explained my motives,” 
cried Basil, eagerly—*‘ already pledged myself 
to immediate departure. If you wish it, mo- 
ther, I will not wait till to-morrow—I will he 
off this very night. I can return to Lyndhurst,— 
I can sleep atthe inn. It is late. The fellow 
who brought my baggage will scarcely be per- 
suaded to return for it to-night. But early in 
the morning he shall be here, in time to enable 
me to start by the first coach.” 

Lady Annesley gazed a moment upon the 
young and handsome face, on which the most 
earnest sincerity was painted at that moment. 
“‘Abide here to-night, my son,” said she, 
calmly, at the close of her scrutiny. ‘ Another 
time, be more acquiescent.”’ 

**But I assure you, dearest mother, I should 
be well accommodated at Lyndhurst; and it 
may be as well to be there in waiting for the 
coach. I—” 

“You will remain here, if you please!” in- 
terrupted Lady Annesley, in a cold and positive 


tone. ‘It is, as you observe, late; and the 


hour is unseemly for traversing the fields. The 
forest produces inconvenient neighbours, and 
dangerous company. The illness of my poor 
Nicholas proceeded, in the first instance, from 
a rough encounter on the road, one evening at 
dusk, on his return from conveying my letters 


to the post. I pray you, therefore, to remain | 


here.”’ 


‘« Certainly, if such be your desire.” 

‘** But not the less to hasten your departure at 
an early hour to-morrow. I will even take my 
leave of you to-night, Basil; for I must watch 


through the small hours, to enable poor Dorcas 


to take some sleep; and shall probably retire to 
rest as you are Stirring.” 

** As you please, dear mother,” replied the 
dispirited young man, perceiving by her tone 
and gesture that these words implied dismissal 
for the night. ‘If you must indeed watch by 
the poor old man, I can understand that my 
presence here must be importunate. But if 
you would only permit me for this one night to 
take your place—”’ 

‘I have already expressed my pleasure on 
that point.” 

** At least, since you judge me too restless or 


careless for a nurse, (though you used to praise 


my care when I waited upon yourself during 
your attack of ague last year,) at least, there is 
Hannah to relieve you. Hannah is a stout, 
active, busy girl, who would be none the 


worse for wanting, occasionally, a night’s rest.” 


“She is not to be trusted. The young are 
ever inefficient watchers. With them ‘the spirit 
may be willing, but the flesh is weak.’— They 
have no distracting thoughts to keep their senses 
on the alert,—no cares to render them wakeful. 

They lay their heads on their pillows, and are 
in Heaven till morning; and when they attempt 
the watcher’s chair of penance, fancy their 
heads upon their pillows !” 

‘“< If it be on that account you refuse my ser- 

'vices,”? observed Basil, ‘I promise you, mo- 
ther, that I have cares enough in my keeping, 
both of my own and of other people, to keep 
me as wakeful as you could desire.” 

Again did Lady Annesley intently examine 
her son. 

“You have no right to have cares of your 
own,” said she, “ and I advise you to be cautious 
how you become care-keeper for others. Your 
own hour will come. You have your share, 
Basil, in the typical inheritance of the sons of 
Adam,—the thorns which the earth was con- 
demned to bring forth in punishment for the sin 
of ourcommon parents, Such is the command- 
ment of a jealous God!”’ 

“‘lam more in fear of the penalty entailed 
upon my head by the fall of man,” observed 
Basil, in a low voice, **than of having to an- 
swer for any sins of my own parents. But, as 
I said before, mother, if it be because you think 
-me a sleepy-head that you deny me the plea- 

sure of relieving your guard for this one 

night—”’ 

‘Once for all, it is not on that account,’’ 
said Lady Annesley in an angry voice. ‘* You 
were not wont, Basil, to be so pertinacious, or 
so inquisitive. Amend the fault before we 
meet again ; and show me that it is already re- 
pented by immediate compliance with my re- 
quests. Retire to rest, that you may be stirring 
the earlier—Yonder is your bed-candle.—- 
‘Good night.” 
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Basil Annesley was conscious at that mo-| you released me just now, I took up my post 


ment of a choking sensation in his throat, such 
as he had often experienced in childhood, when 
unjustly chidden; and which now almost sug- 
gested resistance to an authority thus harshly 
exercised. He remained a moment doubtful 
whether to Hing himself at Lady Annesley’s 
feet, and implore a more motherly entreatment; 
or stand forth reprovingly in all the energy 
of his youthful sense of her injustice, and ha- 
zard a still stronger appeal. But that moment- 
ary pause recalled to his generous mind that 
his mother was harassed by fatigue, and care- 
worn by the danger of her faithful servant; and 
he determined, as his filial piety had so often 
determined before, to submit and be patient. 

After imprinting a kiss upon the slender hand 
which, if no longer obstinately withheld from 
him, was far from encouragingly held forth, he 
took the candle from the marble table, hastily 
lighted it, and silently withdrew; eager to give 
vent, in his own chamber, to the emotions con- 
tending in his heart. 

But on his arrival there, he was struck by the 
order in which his things were laid out for him; 
and the more than usual care with which his 
comfort had been provided for—Hoping to ob- 
tain an interview with old Dorcas, and entreat 
her influence with her lady, to obtain him his 
due share in the family vigils, he strove to dis- 
cover some deficiency entitling him to ring for 
assistance.—Impossible!—Every thing was in 
its place—every thing forthcoming; the kettle 
beside the fire,—the boot-jack and slippers be- 
side the chair. 

**T can at all events summon Hannah, on 
pretence of wishing to be called before day- 
break,’’ said he, musing. 

Having fulfilled his intention, he anxiously 
awaited the tap at the door, announcing the 
usually assiduous attendance of the active dam- 
sel. But no knock was heard,—no Hannah 
made her appearance; and when, weary of 
waiting and having twice poked up the fire into 
a blaze to beguile his impatience, he ventured to 
ring again, the same silence prevailed. No- 
thing was audible but the shrill whistling of the 
wind in the old corridor; and now and then, a 
squeak and a scuffle among the merry mice, 
-eoursing each other in brigades, by moonlight, 
in the deserted chambers above. 

A third time did Basil make the attempt, 
which, he trusted, would summon poor WVorcas 
for a moment from the chamber of the invalid, 
which lay at the extremity of an adjoining pas- 
sage. But, lo! when, instead of the expected 
tap, the door revolved slowly upon its hinges, 
it was his mother, and not her attendant, who 
stood before him!— 

**Are you in want of any thing, that you 
thus disturb the house?”?—said she gravely. 
-*T thought I had been careful in supplying all 
you could possibly need to-night.” ‘ 

‘© merely rung for Hannah, to say that ‘id 

«Hannah has retired to bed, and Doreas is 
retiring,’ persisted Lady Annesley. ‘ When 





for the night beside the sick man; satisfied that, 
having carefully arranged your room with my 
own hands previous to joining you at tea, no 
further attendance would be wanting.—Is there 
any thing I can procure or do for you ?”— 

**Could I have entertained the least idea, 
dearest mother, that you had already given 
yourself all this trouble on my account ” 

‘*] ask you again, is there any thing further 
I can do for you ?—Be quick !—my presence is 
required elsewhere.” 

** Nothing on earth.” 

‘*- You rang, then, to summon the girl for a 
needless attendance ?” 

‘‘| rang to request I might be called at the 
earliest hour of morning, to secure my obedi- 
ence to your orders,” replied Basil, proudly. 

*‘Did you suppose that I should leave the 
hour of your rising to chance? Be satisfied !— 
You shall be called betimes. And now, let me 
entreat you to abstain from further disturbance. 
You are in the house of sickness—perhaps to 
become, before morning, the house of death!”’ 

Basil stood confounded at the unmerited 
harshness of his mother; and did not recover 
his self-possession for many minutes after Lady 
Annesley quitted the room. His heart was now 
sorer than before. He was more than ever 
stung by her severity, on finding it coupled with 
the vigilance of mother-love which had presided 
over the arrangements of his chamber. He 
felt that he must, indeed, be a grievous of- 
fender, since the affections of her heart were 
thus controlled by the sternness of her displea- 
sure. 

He now flung himself despondingly into a 
seat before the fire; and placing his feet upon 
the old fashioned fender, and fixing his eyes 
upon the heavy brass dogs supporting the 
crackling logs upon the hearth, tried to feel 
himself at home. Itis strange how often the 
habitation familiar to us from infancy, seems 
less familiar and less a home to us, than the 
dwelling of the stranger. For the life and 
soul of him Basil could not feel at home. He 
kept dreading the re-entrance of his mother for 
further reprehension, yet equally feared to bolt 
the door against her return, fest she should 
take offence at this seeming defiance. His very 
thoughts, under the influence of such impres- 
sions, did not seem secure from her intrusion. 
There were subjects on which he felt afraid to 
ponder. There were people he dared not pass 
in review or recall with the tenderness of 
memory, lest he should suddenly find the severe 
eye of Lady Annesley fixed upen his face, 
prepared to scan and scrutinize the nature of 
his feelings. 

Most people are conscious of the sort of dis- 
burthenment of thought and sentiment apt to 
follow a transition from cities to the country. 
In the quiet of the first night spent out of town, 
disjointed images reconnect themselves; ideas 
and conclusions assume a regular train of 
thought; and Basil experienced all the desire 
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of one suddenly enfranchised from the rabble | 
and tumult of London, to dwell upon the course 
of recent events, and determine more consider- 
ingly what portion of his loves and friendships 
had been lavished in vain. 

But it was no moment for such reveries. 
The dread of his mother’s reappearance was 
potent over his mind, as over that of achild the | 
terror of a midnight apparition.—His thoughts | 
were paralyzed.—He could not even feel freely 
at that moment. 

Wondering surmises hastily traversed his 
brain with regard to the mysterious portrait he 
had seen that evening, and the still more mys- 
terious emotions betrayed by his mother. Pain- 
fully-pleasing visions flitted before his eyes of 
the bright form of Esther—his own Esther,— 
his beloved Esther! But just as her eyes seemed 
gazing into his, the creaking of the wainscoat 
seemed to indicate from without the approach 
of Lady Annesley; and the light of the fire 
appeared a reflection of that which had re- 
cently brightened the chamber from the taper 
held in the hand of his mother. 

The night was beginning to be tempestuous. 
As the moon had set, the winds were rising ;— 
beating menacingly against the crazy walls of 
the old Grange, as if to demand how they had 
dared so long to withstand the attacks of time 
and tide; and roaring in the vast chimney, as 
though to inquire the meaning of an unwonted 
inmate in that room. 

By degrees, the storm rose into fierceness. | 
The shrill whistling of the winds became a| 
shriek; and the arrowy pattering of sleet was 
heard sharply against the windows. 

Under this influence, the spirits of Basil be- 
came still more and more depressed. He was 
incapable of even the sensations of comfort im- 
parted by a warm fireside, when listening to the 
storm without. He was an intruder in his mo- 
ther’s house,—he was an alien from his mo- 
ther’s heart. Lady Annesley had secrets in 
which she rejected his participation,—she had 
eares for which she disdained his solace —At 
that moment, Basil felt himself to be most un- 
happy. 

To sit and gaze upon the glowing embers, 
however, afforded little consolation. It is when 
perplexed, not when afflicted, that we delight 
in fire-gazing. At length, the warmth which 
imparted no pleasure, seemed to inspire energy : 
for suddenly starting up, he recalled to mmd 
that the surest way to win his mother’s confi- 
dence, was implicit obedience; and that, in 
order “early to rise,”’ it was expedient to adopt 
the precept “ early to bed.” 

Midnight had heals struck, previous to this 
good resolution ; and ere his head had been long 
upon the pillow, the first hour of morning was 
sternly announced by the em old clock 
gracing the stair-head adjoining his chamber. 
it was unlikely, however, that he should hear | 
the striking of a second, for he was growing | 
drowsy. His cares assumed a less definite. 
pressure ; and the shape of Esther hovered less | 











visibly before his closing eyes.—Easier in spirit 
—easy in position, he forgot the causes of ma- 


ternal oppression and his own subservience to 
_a Jew, and fell quietly asleep. 


His dreams, however, soon became unquiet. 
The expressive countenance portrayed by the 
miniature (its handsome features commingled 
with those of Abednego Osalez and of his own 
face,) seemed to mock and perplex his slum- 
bers. Again did his stern mother harshly re- 
proach him; and strange voices seemed to 
mingle in mockery with her upbraidings. 

He woke: he started from his feverish pillow! 
The strange voices were easily explained by 
the fitful moaning of the storm, which now ap- 
peared to sink into the sobbing of despair,—now 
to rise into shrieks of eldritch laughter. But 
there were no facesaround him to explain the 
visions of his disquiet. He was alone, with 
scarcely a gleam of light emanating from the 
dying embers on the hearth. 

In another moment, he would have sunk 
down again upon his pillow, and fallen once 
more asleep, but that his disturbed imagination 
conceived an idea, that the wailing which at 
first appeared that of the storm without, might 
after all be the expression of human suffering, 
—the plaintive cries of the dying man. His 
mother might be exposed to the dreadful task of 
watching alone over an agonized bed of death! 

He rose, and flung on his dressing gown. 
Displeased as Lady Annesley might be at his 
presuming to disobey her commands, he would 
not suffer this. He could not forbear !—He 
would insist upon sharing her vigils. Softly 
o— the door, he proceeded without a light 
along the corridor, hoping to attain the door of 
the apartment, which he knew to have been 
appropriated to the poor old man. But, as he 
advanced, he became again persuaded that 
those mournful moanings really proceeded from 
the gusts of the storm. Nay,as he approached 
nearer the chamber of sickness, these happened 
to have fallen into such momentary stillness, 
that the beating of hisown heart seemed almost 
as audible, as he recognised, in the dead of the 
night, the stern voice of Lady Annesley reciting 
aloud the prayers for the sick and grievously 
afflicted, beside the bed of the dying man. 

Retreating in haste to his chamber, as if un- 
worthy to share a task so solemn, Basil was 
soon in bed; and the momentary chill and 
movement of his exploit seemed to have re- 
stored the power of slumber ; for he now slept 
long.—How long he knew not: but a pale grey 
light was stealing into the chamber, when 
again he opened his eyes. 

And this time, he could not deceive himself. 
A face was bending over his. Not the ideal face 
of Esther however. There was no mistaking 
it for any one of the visages which had haunted 
his dreams; or even for the rosy face of the 
damsel who, Lady Annesley had informed him, 
was charged to rouse him at daybreak. It was 
an aged face, withered by time and sorrow— 
even that of his mother’s ancient gentlewoman. 
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“‘Master Basil, I say,—dear Master Basil,’’ 
gasped the intruder, ‘1 have been calling you 
these five minutes.” 

**Thanks, Dorcas, many thanks.—I fear I 
have been sleeping heavily—Send me my 
shaving water, and | will be up directly. Is it 
late,—or am | yet in time ?”’ 

** Hush, sir; speak softly, I beg of you. My 
lady has not been an hour in bed; and having 
forced her to take an anodyne draught after the 
dreadful night she has been passing, so as to 
ensure her a few hours’ rest to meet her fur- 
ther trials, I am grievously afraid of having her 
waked. Nothing more injurious, Master Basil, 
than being disturbed when opiates are taking 
effect; and my poor lady is in no state to bear 
further extremities. She has not slept till now, 
these five nights past; nor enjoyed undisturbed 
slumber from the beginning of the poor old gar- 
dener’s illness.”’ 

**T will be very careful, Dorcas. It had been 
already settled between us, that she was not to 
be disturbed for my departure. I will dress 
immediately, and shall have left the house 
without her knowing it.” 

“It is not that, sir—lI do not wish you to go, 
Master Basil_—I want your help, sir; Iam in 
great trouble,—sore trouble and distress!”?— 
faltered the old waiting woman, drawing her 
hand across her eyes. 

“J am inclined to thank God for your being 
here, sir;—and yet I fear my lady will never 
forgive me for having even mentioned the sub- 
ject to you.—But indeed, and indeed, sir, such 
scenes are toomuch for her! It would go against 
my conscience,—nay, I believe it is as much 
as her life is worth—to wake her at this moment. 
Yet indeed, sir; I cannot manage him alone.” 

‘© Are you in need, then, of my assistance 
for Nicholas, Dorcas ?” cried young Annesley. 
—‘*] will be with you in a moment,—” 

*‘ But you are not aware, sir; I must first 
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apprise you,—your kind, good heart, Master | 





Basil, would be too much shocked ; ag 

**My dear Dorcas, it is not the first time I 
have seen adying man. Even my professional 
duties sometimes lead me to an hospital.’’ 

“Ay, ay, sir! But not to a death-bed like 
this. It is a hard thing even for me, who have 
passed through enough and to spare of the sorry 
sights of this world, to see my poor old fellow- 
servant in such a condition.—But for your young 
eyes, Master Basil, “i 

“Only give me a moment to throw on my 
ciothes, ” . 

“IT am not without hope, sir, that, startled by 
your coming, whom he has not seen for months, 
Nicholas may so far recover his reason as to 
know you ; and then, perhaps, he might com- 
pose himself, and be quieted without recourse 
to violent means, i 

“To violent means?”?—interrupted Basil. 
**Ts the poor fellow, then, bereft of his reason ?”” 

““He has had repeated attacks of delirium 
throughout hisillness. Yesterday morning, the 
professional gentleman, who comes from South- 
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ampton to visit him, found it necessary to 
place him under restraint. ‘Towards evening, 
he became calmer; and my lady insisted upon 
releasing him from the strait-waisteoat. Infirm 
as he is,—feeble,—dying,—she says his vio- 
lence is merely that of words, and that he can 
do no serious injury to himself or others.” 

**Gracious Heaven!—my mother has been 
exposed, then, alone, throughout the night, to 
the violence of a lunatic !” 

“Nicholas was never known, even in his 
worst paroxysms, Master Basil, to lift his hand, 
or even his voice, against my lady. Her pre- 
sence seems to have a soothing power over him, 
beyond the authority or coercion of the physi- 
cians.” 

“‘ But why, Dorcas, did you not tell me all 
this last night? 

“<I was sent to bed by my lady, sir, tired and 
exhausted with my struggling against him, 
without so much as an intimation of your ar- 
rival; and I am convinced, that after so anx- 
iously keeping you away from the Grange lest 

ou should witness this mournful scene, my 
ady was in hopes you would be off to London 
without obtaining any suspicion of the mat- 
ter.”” 

“* How strange!” faltered young Annesley. 

«*My lady loves you too well, Master Basil, 
to bear your being unnecessarily troubled !”’ 

** But herself, Dorcas ?” 

‘«* My lady is used to trouble ” 

«© My dear, dear mother! 4 

“Show me your affection, sir, by lending 
me your assistance, and securing her a few 
hours sleep: she will wake refreshed and com- 
forted. But unless I can prevail upon you to 
remain, I have not courage to undertake him 
alone, till the doctor comes.” 

Having persuaded the ancient gentlewoman 
to facilitate her own object by leaving him to 

dress and rejoin her, Basil hastily and anxiously 
| accomplished his toilet. He was soon at the 
door from which he had so timidly retreated in 
the dead of night. 

On entering the chamber, he _ perceived 
Dorcas, stationed on one side of the bed; and, 
hidden within the curtains on the other, weep- 
ing and trembling, the stout servant girl who 
had been left in charge of the maniac during her 
companion’s absence. The grey light of dawn 
dimly penetrated the scene; falling chiefly on 
the white head of the venerable sufferer, who 
was propped with pillows, and staring around 
him with the ghastly fixedness characteristic 
of aberration of intellect. 

“Do not be afraid of approaching him, sir; 
he is quite harmless !””—said Dorcas, with the 
bluntness of a coarse mind, on seeing her young 
master hesitate beside the door, impressed by 
the patriarchal aspect of the old man, whose 
hoary beard had been many weeks unshorn.— 
‘“‘ Besides, as I said just now, the surprise 
might do him good.” 
| **My poor Nicholas !” faltered young Annes- 

ley, who had by this time reached the bed. 
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** Who called me ?’? demanded the patient in 
a hollow voice. 

** T am so sorry to hear you have been so ill, 
*‘Nicholas,’”’ persisted Basil, avoiding a direct 
reply, with a view to determine his power of re- 
cognition. 

Instead of answering, the old man fixed his 
glassy eyes upon the person who thus unex- 
pectedly presented himself; and for some mo- 
ments did not vary the dull steadfastness of his 
gaze. At length, a gradual ray of intelligence 
seemed to brighten that soulless stare. 

“‘T know you now!” said he, in a low voice. 
“T know you, and I tell you to begone!— 
What are you doing here?—must there be 
more blood upon your hand? Has not my 
lord expressly bidden us to spurn you from his 
gate ?—But there needed no bidding of his: I 
would have done it untold !—Even { would not 
witness the shame of my young lady!” 

““My poor Nicholas, compose yourself!” 
said Basil, in a soothing voice, bending kindly 
towards him. 

** Your poor Nicholas ?”—shouted the maniac, 
at the top of his broken voice, causing young 
Annesley to start back.—** How dare you call 
me your poor Nicholas ?—How dare you at- 
tempt to cajole me ?—Away with you!—away, 
Jew!—I know you, I tell you. When first 
your gold persuaded me unsuspectingly to do 
your bidding, I thought you a gentleman,—I 
thought you a man!—And now I spit upon 
you as a false and unbelieving Jew!—Away, 
away, I say; or there is strength enough still in 
the old man’s gripe to tear you limb from limb!” 

‘For God’s sake, Mr. Annesley, sir, get 
away from him!” screaméd the girl, who in 
the danger of another, lost sight of her own. 
«* He will be the death of you, sir !”— 

“He shall not go!—I have him fast?’ cried 
the maniac, grasping the arm of the unresisting 
young man. 

“Indeed, Master Basil, it will be safer to 
leave the room,’’—cried Dorcas, becoming terri- 
fied in her turn. 

** Basil?—what Basil?—ay, ay, another of 
her tricks! She wants to impose him upon my 
lord as his grandson; but she cannot deceive 
me! Iam not yet so old, or so blind, as not to 
discover him through all his disguises; and 
from the moment he attempted to take the life 
of my master’s son, I swore his own should not 
be safe if he came hither again—And now I 
have caught you!—As usual—as usual—as of 
old—stealing into the house like a thief in the 
dark, when others are asleep,—others suffering 
and weeping ;—ay, weeping tears of blood for 
the sorrows you have caused !—-My poor young 
lady!” 

Basil Annesley was now becoming really in- 
timidated ; not by the sense of his own danger, 
but by the dread of obtaining surreptitious in- 
sight into the secrets of his mother. The word 
‘* Jew,”’—the allusion to blood,—to family sor- 
row,—to family disgrace,—caused his own 
blood to thrill within . veins. 
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‘Be calm, my poor old friend,” faltered he, 
in an altered voice, without attempting to dis- 
engage his arm from the grasp of the lunatic. 
**Look at me Nicholas!—Recall me to your 
mind!—Remember little Basil—Basil Annes- 
ley!”’—A sort of howl instantly burst from the 
infuriated patient,—a howl terminating in a 
burst of frenetic laughter. 

‘© ANNESLEY, forsooth!”’—cried he. ‘* Poor 
fool, poor fool!—poor cover to shame,—poor 
blind, blind dupe !—Annesley ?—the victim of 
acunning paltry Jew! Ifyour name be Annes- 
ley, again I say away, away with ye!—Go hide 
yourself in the grave, as your father did before 
you! He swore he would !—He said nothing 
but death could efface such a dishonour; a 
violent death—a bloody death. But the drops 
he shed in obtaining it, young man, wrought 
not half the anguish in the heart they burst from, 
that the tears of his repentant widow have 
wrung out of the depths of her own. Away 
with ye, I say again, and hide yourself,—child 
of the foulest father and guiltiest mother that 
ever called down upon the head of their off- 
spring the judgments of God!” 

Basil Annesley shuddered as he listened. The 
trembling fingers of the delirious sufferer still 
griped his arm. But it was not the feverish 
hold which caused his heart to quail_—A heavy 
hand was upon his shoulder!—His mother 
stood beside him! 

Disturbed from her slumbers by the dread- 
ful cry uttered by her distracted charge, Lady 
Annesley had risen in haste, and hurried, in her 
night dress, to his chamber. 

She arrived there just in time to overhear the 
terrible revelations which had driven every 
tinge of colour from the cheeks of her son. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THERE are few sunnier or pleasanter man- 
sions in the metropolis than the one in Arling- 
ton Street, inhabited by the Maitland family; 
overlooking the Green Park, across a uimaly 
little garden belted with lilac bushes and ever- 
greens; but containing within, a scene of 
brighter seeming than the gayest London 
thoroughfare can supply. 

Impossible to conceive a stronger contrast 
than between the stern retreat of Sir Bernard 
Annesley’s widow, and the brilliant abode of 
Lord Maitland’s wife:—the one grim and 
gloomy as her own care-crazed destinies; the 
other radiant with gilding and varnish, porce- 
lain and or-molu, musical instruments, and 
fashionable caricatures; every thing that mo- 
dern luxury can supply to dazzle the eyes of 
Time with their senseless glitter. 

The Maitlands were, in most respects, showy 
people—heartless people—people of the day— 
such as might be expected where the father is 
on the turf, and the only duties of the mother’s 
life not discharged by proxy, are those of a pa- 
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troness of Almack’s. Lady Maitland’s daugh- 
ters were the production of the governess; 
Lord Maitland’s son, the work of Eton and 
Sandhurst; and, considering the superficial se- 
cond nature derivable from such sources, the 
young people were amiableenough. They did 
no harm in the world. It was not their own 
fault that they had never been taught to do 
good. Their town residence was one of those 
pleasant houses which constitute a charming 
lounge for London idlers. There were always 
chat, scandal and music waiting till called for 
at the Maitlancs’. 

Before the daughters grew up, her ladyship 
had adopted the system of encouraging morning 
visiters to assist her in frittering away her lei- 
sure ;—and there appeared no pretext for sud- 
denly opposing an obstacle to the tide of busy 
idleness she had brought upon herself. It was 
impossible to say frankly—** I no longer desire 
young men to frequent my house, because my 
daughters are now young women ; and if they 
see Laura and Lucy too familiarly. they may 
not be tempted to make them their wives.” 
The thing was, therefore, suffered to go on. 

Besides, the spoiled child of the family, John 
Maitland, the eldest son, was too devoid of ra- 
tional pursuits, to dispense with constant so- 
ciety. John hated to be alone with his family. 
John was in the Guards—a fixture in London, 
and would have made himself a considerable 
nuisance to the family with whom he hated to 
be left alone, unless his pleasure had been 
duly studied. 

His brother officers had consequently the run 
of the sunny drawing-room in Arlington Street. 
As the Dowager-Colonel, old Carrington, often 
observed, ‘* there would have been no getting 
through the winter in town, without the Mait- 
lands!”,—a comprehensive popularity fatal to 
young ladies on their preferment. It is not 
often marriages take place in a family, where 
the daughters are only generalized as ‘the So 
and So’s.” 

** What the deuce has become of Annesley ?” 
demanded John Maitland of Captain Blencowe, 
who was sitting with them in Arlington Street 
the day after Basil’s departure for Barlingham 
Grange 

“Out of town,” was the careless reply. 

**T fancied that most of the holiday parties were 
broken up,’”’ observed Laura Maitland, whose 
notion of country attraction consisted in a gay 
mansion, where thirsty people sit down daily to 
dinner; in a hunting country with meets on the 
lawn,—or with billiards and private theatricals 
where the sporting is indifferent. 

«* Annesley is not gone to join a party. An- 
nesley goes into the country to fe privately 
flogged with his mother’s apron string,’’ re- 
plied Captain Blencowe jocosely. 

“To be tied to it, 1 suppose you mean,” 
observed John Maitland, who was sealing notes 
at a writing table, where his mother had been 
dictating invitations. 

**] don’t think she likes him well enough to 





secure his company by coercive means,” retort- 
ed Blencowe. ‘I never saw so cold or harsh 
a woman as Lady Annesley.” 

** But where does one meet her, Captain 
Blencowe ?” inquired Lucy Maitland, from 
the embroidery-frame at which she sat listen- 
ing. 
Ep Lady Maitland may perhaps have met her, 
five-and-twenty years ago. In our time, she 
has lived the life of a recluse.” 

‘* Then how came you to see her ?” 

“*T did not come. On the contrary, she came 
to see me. When Basil had that attack of 
quinsy last year, and was so near dying, I 
wrote to Lady Annesley, who hurried up to 
town. I was officiating as his nurse, and vow 
to Heaven, that the sight of her severe counte - 
nance and mourning dress, from morning till 
night, made me almost as ill as himself.—After 
sitting up with her halfa night, I fancied I had 
been in the company of one of the familiars of 
the Inquisition !”” 

“By Jove, Blencowe—how you do ro- 
mance!’’ cried John Maitland. “ 'To conjure 
an ugly old woman, in a black bombazeen 
gown, into a familiar of the Inquisition !” 

** How could I tell into what she might con- 
jure me? She had all the air of a practitioner 
in the black art!—However, with all Lady 
Annesley’s apparent harshness, if she be half 
so good a mother as nurse, Basil can have no 
fault to find with her.” 

“* But does he find fault ?’—inquired Lucy 
Maitland, with interest. 

‘* Basil seldom finds fault with any thing or 
any body, for he is the best-natured fellow in 
the world. But 1 suspect that he would 
sooner arraign the Commander-in-chief, or the 
Commander-in-chief’s chiefissimo, than allude 
slightly to his mother. Annesley is almost su- 
perstitious in his filial devotion.” 

John Maitland looked round from the writing- 
table with a significant gesture towards Blen- 
cowe, as if to implore silence on so delicate a 
topic in presence of his own mother; while 
Lucy murmured something over her crotchet 
work that sounded very like commendation. 

**f am sadly afraid young Annesley is likely 
to make a fool of himself!’ sententiously inter- 
posed Colonel Carrington, who was in the habit 
of establishing himself, his half hour per diem, 
in Lady Maitland’s drawing-room, as much 
as a matter of routine, as he swallowed his 
morning dose of Harrison’s gout mixture, or 
his evening digestion-pill; fancying that be- 
cause the boys of the regiment were amused 
there, he must be amused there also ; for it had 
become a matter of course for every ensign, on 
entering the regiment, to fall in love with one 
or other of John Maitland’s sisters; and if of 
sufficient fortune or connexions, to be admitted 
as a lounger in Arlington Streei,—the daughters 
favouring them as agreeable partners, or the 
mother as eligible partners for life. 

If the Dowager-Colonel formed the same 
pretensions as his younger and more acceptable 
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brother officers, he was admitted with very dif- 
ferent views. Old Carrington, the butt of the 
subalterns at mess, was also the butt of the 
Maitlands’ drawing-room, nor did they seem 
aware how many people accept it as a sure 
indication of the ill nature and ill breeding ofa 
society to have an established butt as a stimulant 
to its attempts at wit. 

One of the many ways in which the eld beau 
lent himself to the fulfilment of their purposes, 
was by his jealousy of every good-looking 
young fellow who joined the regiment. ‘Till 
Wilberton came, Annesley had been the object 
of his antipathy; and Colonel Carrington still 
rarely neglected an opportunity of attacking 
Basil. On the present occasion, finding that no 
notice was taken of the first discharge of his bat- 
tery, he hazarded asecond fire. “1 am afraid,” 
said he, more articulately, “‘ young Annesley is 
likely to make a fool of himself,—which I sin- 
cerely regret. Let Lady Annesley be as dis- 
agreeable as she may, Basil is an only son, and 
the son of a gallant soldier. I should be very 
sorry, indeed, to see his mother’s old age ren- 
dered miserable by his ruin.” 

«*In what does Basil make himself a greater 
fool than the rest of us??? demanded John 
Maitland, (Captain Blencowe being too much 
engrossed by Lucy’s work-basket to take up the 
cudgels in defence of his absent friend.) ‘* We 
are all tolerable asses, one way or other. For 
my part, I look upon Basil Annesley as the 
Solon of the battalion.” 

“Then give me leave to observe, that you 
say very little for the rest of us!” said the 
Colonel, crabbedly, setting his long throat in an 
old-fashioned stock. 

«*Pretty nearly as much as you deserve,” 
gracelessly retorted young Maitland. ‘‘ For in- 
stance, he does not ruin himself in perfumes 
and cosmetics, like Loftus, for the cultivation 
of whiskers that will not grow, and the disper- 
sion of freckles that will; or like Wilberton, in 
building cabs and Broughams, for the pleasure 
of seeing those eternal crests and cyphers of 
his emblazoned in some new fashion. He does 
not set Graham’s in an uproar, night after night, 
by his bad play, like Blencowe yonder, who 
is whispering so low to Lucy that I conclude that 
neither of them hear what we are saying.” 

“Did you speak to me?” inquired Captain 
Blencowe, consciously, suddenly starting up. 

““ Nor does he, like you, my dear Colonel,” 
persisted John Maitland, “‘ amuse the figurantes 
at rehearsal, by the stiff-jointed deliberation 
with which he stalks out of the way when they 
are clearing the stage for action.” 

Colonel Carrington was, just then, troubled 
with so severe a fit of coughing, that he heard 
not a syllable of this rude attack. 

“You seem to have got your winter cough 
again, Colonel Carrington ?””?—said Laura Mait- 
land, with pretended solicitude ; * you should try 
some Arabic lozenges.” 

** Nonsense—lozenges !”’ interrupted her bro- 
ther; ‘*Carrington’s cough proceeds from 
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asthma. It is a very serious thing to trifle with 
chronic asthma!” 

‘«‘T have told you a hundred times, Maitland, 
that it is nothing of the sort,’ pettishly inter- 
rupted the Dowager-Colonel; “ cannot a man 
take cold without an habitual asthma ?— You 
are, in fact the cause of my catarrh, by throw- 
ing up the window at the Club, with an east 
wind blowing in our faces, to shout to Harman 
in his cab about the issue of the pigeon-match. 
It would not have hurt him to get out, or you 
to go out, rather than run the chance of giving 
cold to twenty of your friends.” 

“And aggravating the habitual asthma of 
the twenty-first! —Well, well, my dear Colonel, 
—I’m sorry I mentioned it. I knowitis a deli- 
cate point ;—and the men know it is a delicate 
point, particularly on field-days, and in a high 
wind. However, many poor fellows in the 
prime of life are subject to gout and asthma. 
Many besides yourself suffer from gout and 
asthma before they are fifty:—don’t they, 
mother ?”” 

“‘Have you finished sealing those notes, 
John?”? demanded Lady Maitland, by way of 
motherly interference. 

*¢ All those that signify ; all the elder sons and 
young baronets of decent estate have been des- 
patched. I left the younger brothers and Irish 
dowagers to the last, in case the seal should get 
too warm, and myself too lukewarm, to escape 
the charge of slovenliness—We shall still do 
very well, however, for a ‘ Lady Maitland re- 
quests the honour of Lord George Rawdon’s 
company to asmall early party on Friday next ;’ 
for if Rawdon were not a Lord George, I sup- 
pose we might give him a wafer at once.”’ 

«What was that you were saying about gout 
and asthma, Colonel Carrington ?”’—demanded 
Lady Maitland, conceiving in her turn, that it 
might be as well to change the conversation. 

‘| was saying,” interrupted the Colonel— 


choosing, for his own sake, to misunderstand 


her,—‘‘ that it is a lamentable thing young 
—" should be making such a fool of him- 
self.” 

“That is the third time you have repeated 
yourself, Carr, my fine fellow!”’ said young 
Maitland, completing the sealing of the last 
note ; ‘‘and I see you are determined we should 
ask questions. You sha’n’t be kept in suspense 
any longer. How is Annesley to make a fool 
of himself—when,—where ?—make haste !— 
say your worst, and put him and us out of 
pain.” 

**T don’t understand you, Maitland,” again 
settling his head uneasily in his stock: “I 
know no more than yourself of his proceedings. 
The rehearsals I attend, you attend also; and 
for once that J set foot in Graham’s, you are 
there twenty times!” ; 

** But is there any thing that commits Mr. 
Annesley more than the rest of the world, in 
frequenting either of those places?” inquired 
Lucy Maitland, addressing her question di- 
rectly to Captain Blencowe,—as much as to 
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say,—‘*‘ If you love me, take the part of your 
friend ;”” which, if he loved her, he was the less 
likely to do. 

“| trust not—being therein as great a delin- 
quent as himself,” rejoined Blencowe. “ But 
those who want to hear Annesley abused, need 
only listen to Wilberton and Carrington—one of 
whom is jealous of him, and the other envious.” 

** Which of them is envious ?” inquired Lucy 
Maitland, looking archly up from her work. 

‘©The man with the least mind of the two ;— 
Envy being meaner than Jealousy.” 

Miss Maitland shrugged her shoulders, as if 
to imply the slightness of mental distinction be- 
tween the young Ensign and old Colonel. 

‘*Wilberton is envious of Basil,’’? resumed 
Captain Blencowe, ‘because he is luckier at 
tennis than himself. Carrington is jealous of 
of him, because But you turn away, Miss 
Maitland! Have you no curiosity to learn why 
Carrington is jealous of him ?”’ 

** None in the world!” 

«* Nor even any to ascertain what Carrington 
is evidently dying to tell,’? added Captain Blen- 
cowe, “‘ concerning poor Annesley’s modes and 
method of playing the fool ? 

**Stillless! Ihave great faith in the judgment 
of a man so much older than myself as Colonel 
Carrington,” replied Lucy, trying to command 
emotions of either anger or sympathy ;—** but 
it would require far more to persuade me that 
a person so universally liked in the world, and 
loved in the regiment,—whom we see almost 
daily, and always in so seasonable a mood and 
with such gentlemanly habits and feelings,—is 
disgracing himself.” 

«* My dear Lucy, you are very severe! You 
forget to whom you are speaking,” observed her 
brother with mock gravity. 

“<1 am speaking to three or four of the inti- 
mate friends of Mr. Annesley,” persisted the 
young lady, blushing deeply. 

“We flatter ourselves, that, however grand 
that title may appear to you, we have higher 
qualifications,” retorted John Maitland. “ We 
flatter ourselves, (at least so the peerage entitles 
us,) that we are ‘atu honourable men. We 
flatter ourselves, that we all ‘play the fool,’ as 
Carrington calls it, if not to our heart’s content, 
to the content of our enemies—viz. to the heart’s 
content of our intimate friends. You are con- 
sequently personal, Miss Lucy Maitland, shame- 
fully personal, when you talk about Annesley’s 
disgracing himself, because his friend yonder 
says he is playing the fool. Understand for the 
future, my dear little sister, that nobody dis- 
graces himself now-a-days, whose name does 
not appear in the Saturday Gazette or the Sun- 
day newspapers.” 

‘‘Then Basil Annesley is safe, I suppose,” 
said the old Colonel, spitefully, giving his head 
this time a shake in his stock, as violent as 
though he were trying the strength of the ver- 
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| Twas sure you would claim exemption for 
/him, Carr, on some friendly grounds or other!” 
cried John Maitland, laughing outright. ‘* But 
take courage! Insignificant as we all are, no 
one knows at what honours we may arrive. 
The least people, as well as the greatest, pre- 
tend now-a-days to the distinction of bank- 
ruptcy. The fellow who supplies segars to the 
| door-steps of the club, was threatening the other 
day to betake himself to Basinghall Street, if we 
did not all square accounts with him; and I 
never feel certain, any Saturday night of the 
year, of not seeing the name of ‘ Tuomas Joun 
Mairtanp, Lorp Maitrianp, horse dealer,’ 
| figuring in the list of private defaulters; which 
, would be a bore, you know, on opera night!” 

| _‘* Lord Maitland would not be the first peer 
of the realm who has appeared in the Ga- 
| zette,”’ observed Blencowe, accepting his 
friend’s argument as a joke, by an attempt at 
| rejoinder; seeing that, in a mansion so splen- 
didly furnished, having three servants in gay 
liveries waiting in the hall, and a butler on the 
| stairs, it was impossible to treat it as earnest. 
It is true he had heard it rumoured, that two of 
these domestics were bailiffs, in family liveries, 
exercising their guardianship in behalf of John 
| Doe and Richard Roe, over the family plate. 
| But the same scandal was astir of one or two 
‘other noble houses of his acquaintance, where 
ihe knew it to be groundless; and of all the 
“truths stranger than fiction” of fashionable 
life, few appear less credible to novices, than 
the facility of keeping up appearances, with a 
rent roll of twenty thousand a-year, on which 
twenty-five thousand a-year is owing. 

It seemed impossible even to Blencowe—even 
to the old Colonel of so many years’ London 
experience—that there could be any want of 
money in a house where the dinners were so 
excellent, the establishment so brilliant. Lady 
Maitland had her diamonds and her opera-box, 
—the girls their saddle-horses and French 
maids. The rooms in Arlington Street were 
bright with exotics,—the evening parties fre- 
quent,—the morning luncheons luxurious. No 
finer grapes or pine-appies were eaten, no older 
sherry drunk in London, than were to be found 
every day at three o’clock, at the service of the 
lounging associates of young Maitland. 

Whatever was newest and prettiest in fashion- 
able attire, was first worn by Lady Maitland 

and her daughters. Whatever appeared that 
was attractive, in the way of books, music, work, 
gaudy annuals or fashionable engravings, was 
to be found on their table. They ordered every 
thing without regard to expense,—as is usual- 
\y the case with persons who order on cre- 
dit. They denied themselves nothing. Suca 
good-natured people as the Maitlands have 
seldom courage to be niggardly in their care 
‘of their own comforts. No wonder, there- 
‘fore, that they had troops of friends and hosts 








tebre,—for he is too insignificant, in point of | of pleasant acquaintances: 


fortune and family, to achieve either of these 
evils.” 


For men, like butterflies, 
Show not their mealy wings, but to the summer ; 
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and in a house where all was so decidedly sum- | with cobalt, vermillion, and gold, escutcheons 
merish, the butterflies called men naturally | for an heraldic illustration of the baronial 
abounded. ‘houses of England, to grace a costly album,) 
On entering the doors in Arlington Street, fancying it was her brother’s allusions which 
when open for parties, they were saluted with | at that moment drove Lady Maitland from the 
the sound of music, the sparkling of lights, the | room; nor was it till, ten minutes afterwards, 
blandishments of youth and beauty. Luxury | her ladyship made herreappearance with a por- 
was enthroned there in all her effulgence of tion of the broken inkstand, to exhibit to Colo- 
bravery,—a very Circe in her fatal charming! | nel Carrington the exquisite beauty of one of 
Nevertheless, had the dull old Colonel or | its groups of bergeres galantes, that Laura dis- 
smart young Captain been clearer of observa- cerned her mistake. 
tion, they must have noticed, that, at the in-| But Lady Maitland was mistaken also. In- 
cautious sally of her son, the brows of Lady | stead of obtaining sympathy from the old beau, 
Maitland suddenly contracted ; and might have | she found him chin-deep in further scandal re- 
chanced to remember the adage, that ‘* many a | specting Basil Annesley. 
true word is said in jest.’ They saw nothing,| ‘I admit that Verelst is a clever artist,’’ he 
however, but the accustomed cheerfulness of was observing as she entered. ‘ But the pas- 
the room, and mirthfulness of its inmates; for | sion for virtuis not strong enough, at Annes- 
having dined with the Maitlands the preceding | ley’s age, to account for his devoting hour after 
day ;—admired the splendour of the family hour to the family of an obscure Jew.” 
plate, and the number of racing-cups on the| ‘I don’t believe Verelst to be a Jew,”’ said 
buffet, they had complimented Lord Maitland | Blencowe, coldly. 
too sincerely on the excellence of his hock and| ‘His wife, at least, is a Jewess,’”’ said Car- 
claret, to treat otherwise than as an exquisite | rington, ‘‘ and so, doubtless, are his daughters. 
jest, the idea of his appearing in the Gazette. |The girl for whom Annesley obtained permis- 
** What a stupid invention, mother, is this/|sion into the choruses at the opera was called 
new taper-stand!’’ added John Maitland, after | Esther, and her sister’s name is Salome.”’ 
burning his fingers in attempting to put out the | “The great Newton’s name was Isaac; but 
light with an extinguisher of silver-filigree. | I never heard that he was a Jew. What’s ina 
** You really ought to obtain a premium from | name? A rose, (or Esther,) by any other name 
Baldock, Fogg and Emanuel, for trying to bring | would smell as sweet,” cried John Maitland. 
their stupid novelties into fashion.” “Faugh! give me an ounce of civet!—Who 
** Considering that it was you, John, who | would fancy we were talking of filthy Jews!” 
broke the stand of old Sévres, which that one} Atthat moment, Lady Maitland insisted upon 
in your hand was bought to replace,”’ said Lady | exhibiting her fragment of Sévres, which ex- 
Maitland, (‘‘a bijou, a positive bijou,—which | cited little interest with the Dowager-Colonel, 
cost fourteen guimeas,—whereas the taper in| who was preparing a new assault. 
your hand was only five,) the less you say on} ‘‘Annesley’s protégée did not have much 
the subject the better!” success, | fancy ?”’—said he, addressing young 
** Don’t be in a rage, my dear good mother!” | Maitland. 
remonstrated the graceless guardsman. ‘“‘Con-| ‘‘As if you were not perfectly aware, my 
sider for a moment your obligation to me, for | dear fellow, that she had not even the opportu- 
affording you a pretext for the purchase of a/ nity for failure! The poor girl was so terrified 
new nubile, the fifty-second, I rather think, | by the impudence of a set of old fellows—your- 


in the course of the year. You are the Provi- | self, I fancy, among the rest—amateurs, as they 











a dence of the rococo shops!—You know very | call themselves, who used to stare her out of 


oe oy 


well that Emanuel would send here to inquire 
after your health, were two days to pass with- 
out your carriage having stopped at his door!” 

**[ wish you would not talk such nonsense!” 
said Lady Maitland, really angry. “It is by 
these kind of assertions you persuade your 
father into a belief of my extravagance ; when, 
if the truth were told, | might have purchased 
a service of old Sévres, and dozens of filigree 
stands with the sum which——” 

** Well, well!—we are all silly enough in 
our way, it seems, as well as Basil Annesley,” 
interrupted young Maitland, more delicate 
about the betrayal of hisown weaknesses, than 
in discussing those of other people. ‘I don’t 
pretend not to be extravagant. Like Othello’s 
handkerchief,—* | had it from my mother!’ ” 

** You deserve to have a severe scolding from 
your mother, John,” said his eldest sister, (rising 
from the table, where she was emblazoning 


18* 


countenance at rehearsal, that, on the eve of her 
appearing in Othello, she was seized with a 
‘fever from mere affright; and was far nearer 
giving up the ghost than assisting in softening 
(in A, minor) the hard heart of Signor Bra- 
bantio!”’ 

**T recollect now!—a foot-light panic, as the 
theatrical people call it,” said the old Colonel, 
with another nervous twist of the neck within 
his stock. 

«No such thing!—Esther Verelst had not so 
much as a glimpse of the foot-lights!”’ cried 
Blencowe, interfering. ‘She never even at- 
tended a full dress rehearsal. Nay, so far from 
Annesley’s having recommended her to the 
managers, as you suppose, or assert, I never 
saw a man more shocked than he was on recog- 
‘nising her in her shabby old brown pelisse 
among the chorus singers. The poor girl, who 
had been singing last os at the Ancient Con- 
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certs, and knew the importance to her family 
of doubling her salary, had obtained an engage- 
ment unknown to any one; very little surmising 
the difference between an Ancient Concert 
singer, and a chorus girl at the King’s Theatre, 
at half-a-guinea a week !” 

“Poor Esther!—she was far too good for a 
chorus girl!” said John Maitland, with good- 
natured interest ;—*‘ too good a singer, and too 
good a girl——”” 

*¢ She soon, however, found out her mistake : 
and it was then that Annesley protected her, 
and tried to get her engagement broken. Esther 
was too efficient a performer, however, to be 
readily dispensed with: and,I believe, nothing 
short of the utter incapacity produced by her 
dangerous illness, would have softened in her 
favour that nether millstone, a managerial 
heart.” 

«© And what has become of this poor girl ?” 
demanded the elder Miss Maitland,—Lucy be- 
ing too much interested in the question to ad- 
venture the inquiry. 

“‘ That you had better inquire of Annesley, 
on his return to town,” said the old beau ; “ for 
he never leaves her father’s house.” 

** And who is her father?’ persisted Laura 
Maitland. 

“A foreign artist, whom Annesley picked 
up, when a boy, at some foreign university— 
Jena, or Gdttingen,—or wherever he was 
brought up.” 

**Verelst was Basil Annesley’s drawing- 
master, when a student at Heidelberg,” said 
Blencowe, firmly ; “ and like half the artists in 
half the countries in Europe, is a man of large 
family and moderate means. He got into some 
political scrapes at Heidelberg, and fled to this 
country: so he says, at least. But all foreign 
refugees in England talk of political scrapes, 
as more popular here than any other. In Eng- 
land, he knew only Annesley, and another chap 
or two, to whom he had given lessons at Hei- 
delberg: but Basil appears to be the only one 
of them who profited by his lessons, or chose 
to recollect his old master: and the first thing 
we heard of Verelst, was a raffle proposed at 
the club for one of his pictures—won, by the 
way, by Carrington ;—and a beautiful thing it 
was.” 

** Yes !—lI have been offered three times the 
upset price of that picture by several en- 
gravers,”’ said the Colonel, with an air of com- 
placency , “* but I never chose to part with it.” 

«© As Verelst and his family are starving, you 
might, at least, have obtained him an order for 
a copy,” observed John Maitland. 

‘In order that my own might never after- 
wards be considered an original?’ said the 
Colonel gravely. 

“And what then? you would have put a 
hundred guineas in the poor fellow’s pocket, 
without taking one out of your own,—which 
you know, Carr, you would as soon part with, 
as with your life’s-blood !” 

«On the contrary,” retorted the Colonel— 
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“{ bought, last summer, a set of sporting 
sketches of Verelst, which had been previously 
offered to yourself, and rejected.” 

«« Ay!—because you got them at half price ; 
whereas J had the decency to reject them, be- 
cause, not having the money to pay for them, 
I thought I should be an ugly customer for a 
poor fellow like Verelst.”’ 

** Quite right !” interposed Lucy. 

‘© But why did you never mention this artist, 
or his works, to us, John 2?” inquired his sister. 

** Because I considered that young ladies 
ought not to have pocket-money enough to 
enable them to buy pictures,” replied John 
Maitland ;—*‘ and to the minor relief, Missish 
charity, such a man as Verelst would never 
stoop. He has the soul of a genius, and the 
courage of a lion !” 

*““Which does not, however, appear to be 
shared with his family,’”? observed Laura; 
*‘since you say that his daughter was too 
timid to sing at the opera?”’ 

«© Esther is a bit of a lioness, I admit, in her 
way,” said Captain Blencowe, with a smile; 
adding in a lower voice, and with a glance at 
the old Colonel,—** But what chance has even 
a lioness, when opposed to a set of tigers ?”’ 

Miss Maitland did not chose to hear, or, at 
all events, to smile, as he expected. 

“It seems to me, my dear John,” said she, 
still remonstrating with her brother, “ that the 
man, not too proud to give lessons to Mr. Basil 
Annesley, need not be too proud to afford them 
to Laura Maitland. I want a drawing-master. 
—Mamma has promised me a drawing mas- 
ter——”’ 

* But how do you know, my dear, that this 
Verelst man is a competent master?” inter- 
rupted Lady Maitland. 

**Do you not hear, mamma, that Colonel 
Carrington has been offered three times the 
price of his picture ?””—observed Laura, less 
reverently than feelingly. 

‘*\ man may paint very well himself, and 
have great conceptions of his art,” observed 
the old Colonel, ** who is incapable of impart- 
ing instruction to others.” 

** Very sensibly observed!”’ remarked Lady 
Maitland, who appeared to have no great lean- 
ing towards the indigent drawing-master. 

‘** At all events, one might do something for 
the daughter,” observed Lucy. “If she sang 
at the Ancient Concert last year, she must un- 
derstand her business. We have long been talk- 
ing of getting up some quartettes with Colonel 
Loftus, and Sir Watkin. Miss Verelst might 
be of material use to us—Supposing I write to 
engage her ?”’ 

‘You are very easily interested, my dear 
Lucy, for Basil Annesley’s protégé!’ said her 
brother, with a shrug of his shoulders. “ You 
are not half so good to mine!—TI have two or 
three chorus singers to recommend to you.” 

«‘ But not the daughters of meritorious art- 
ists in distress,” said his sister, with indignation. 





«* The ‘ meritorious’ and ‘ distress’ you have 
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taken solely upon Blencowe’s showing; who | 
never tells truth but once a-week—and this is | 


not his day. However, if you mean to oblige 
Annesley—who, I know, is a vast favourite of 


yours—you will scarcely effect it by bringing | 


Esther Verelst into contact with Colonel Loftus, | 


or any other fine gentleman of the staring Car- 
rington school. Believe me, he would much 
rather let the whole family starve in decent pri- 
vacy.” 

“It is easy enough for fine gentlemen of the 
prating Maitland school to talk lightly of starv- 
ing,” retorted his sister; “ but, | assure you, 
John as 

At that moment the butler, having entered the 
room, whispered, more closely than is usual for 
butlers to whisper in drawing-rooms, a message 
to Lady Maitland. 

“*Tell him Lord Maitland is out,’? was her 
ladyship’s audible reply. 

“1 have told him so repeatedly, already, my 
lady,” was the butler’s rejoinder. ‘He par- 
ticularly wishes to know whether his lordship 
dines at home.” 

«* Of course he does,—yet stay—I really can- 
not tell,’’ said her ladyship, apparently enlight- 
ened by her second thoughts. But if Lord 
Maitland does not dine at home, he dines at 
White’s.” 

The butler left the room noiselessly, as every 
well-bred ghost and every well-bred butler re- 
treats from sight; and Laura Maitland again re- 
newed her interrogations respecting Basil’s 
Esther. ‘‘ Was she handsome or ugly—tall or 
short—her voice a soprano or mezzo soprano ?”’ 

“«* She is a monstrous pretty girl, with a mon- 
strous pretty voice, I can tell you; or Annes- 
ley would not have worn himself out at the el- 
bows paying debts for her father,’ cried John, 
almost out of patience wtih her pertinacity. 

“‘T never heard any thing so impertinent,” 
now burst from the lips of Lady Maitland, who 
was again colloquizing in whispers with the 
mysterious butler. “Tell him I never see peo- 
ple on business !—If he call to-morrow at break- 
fast, Wilson, (say Lord Maitland breakfasts at 
eleven,) he will be most likely to see him.” 

“1 rather think not, my lady; for my lord 
particularly desired that this person might 
never be admitted to him,” said the grave Mr. 
Wilson with malice prepense, to avenge certain 
unexpiated wrongs of his own upon her lady- 
ship, and her ladyship’s daughters. 

‘Tell him what you are desired!” said 
Lady Maitland, in a haughty tone. 

**T have done my best to send him away,” 
said Wilson. “ But he has stationed himself 
in the library, my lady, and will not leave the 
house. He says it is essential (if my lord is 
really out) that he should have an audience of 
your ladyship.” 

“‘T shall certainly not expose myself to an in- 
terview with a stranger—a man of whom I 
know nothing!” said Lady Maitland, with 
manifestly increasing agitation. 

** What is all this, mother?’ inquired John, 
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who had now caught here and there a few words 
of the conversation. 

** Merely that there is a person below, who 
insists upon seeing your father.”’ 

** Some impertinent fellow of a tradesman, I 
suppose, with a large account to make up; 
(they have always large accounts to make up!) 
Well!—we insist too, Wilson !—We insist upon 
his taking himself off! Lord Maitland is not, 
and Lady Maitland does not choose to be, at 
home.’’ 

*‘Tt is not a tradesman, sir,”’ said the butler 
aloud, for the benefit of the party. “If it had 
been a tradesman, I should not have presumed 
to trouble her ladyship. The gentleman came in 
his own carriage, which is still at the door .”’ 

«* My tailor always visits me in his cab,” said 
Blencowe ; “except when he brings his bill, 
when he comes in his chariot.” 

“If your tailor drive such a deuced fine pair 
of bloods as this fellow,” said John Maitland, 
who from the front drawing-room, had taken a 
survey in the interim of the equipage of the 
mysterious guest, which was waiting at the 
door,—* he is less a tailor than you take him 
for!” 

“Go down and speak to him, John,” said 
Lady Maitland, by this time reassured. “I 
dare say it is somebody out of Yorkshire, about 
electioneering business.” 

And for once—moved, perhaps, by some 
latent curiosity of his own, to ascertain the pro- 
prietor of such a capital pair of horses—young 
Maitland exhibited the utmost alacrity of filial 
obedience. 

When he left the room, old Carrington, who 
was inquisitiveness itself, began to fidget in 
his stock, to a degree that almost threatened 
dislocation to his ostrich-like throat. At one 
moment he had been on the point of offering 
Lady Maitland to accompany her son. To as- 
suage his restless curiosity concerning the per- 
tinacious visiter, he had no resource but to fall 
once more upon the Verelsts, in the hope of 
picking a third course of scandal out of the 
remnants of the feast. 

Just, however, as he was beginning,—* I am 
assured by Loftus that Verelst’s second daugh- 
ter—that beautiful Salome,” he was again in- 
terrupted. With a face pale as death, John 
Maitland rushed back into the room. 

«* Why could you not tell me at once, mother,” 
said he, sinking into a chair, “ that it was that 
detestable A. O.!” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Tue humblest hovel of a village acquires 
temporary distinction from the periodical blos- 
— of the fine old honeysuckle adorning its 
crumbling walls, and investing the desolate 

lace with beauty and fragrance ;—and even 
into the miserable lodging of a gloomy city, 


|momentary brightness may be infused by the 
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chance introduction of a summer flower, whose 
rich perfume brings tidings of a happier world 
elsewhere. 

So was it with the humble abode of Verelst 
the painter. Nothing could be more dull, more 
dreary, more dispiriting than the spot. The 
house, of which his lodgings occupied the first 
and second floors, was old and disjointed; and 
though an ancient stone mansion becomes pic- 
turesque when falling into ruins, the slight and 
ill-eonditioned London houses, run up by brick- 
layers’ contracts, degenerate, at the end of a 
century, into a collection of creaking boards, 
without a perpendicular line or right angle per- 
ceptible in the whole construction. Shrunken 
doors and ill-fitting windows, admitting eddies 
of air in all directions ; while the sallow paint, 
dingy doors, smoky ceilings, and rickety stairs, 
present a miserable and dispiriting combination. 

In Verelst’s lodgings, selected for the ad- 
vantage of the better light reaching the artist’s 
chamber over the open space of a small burying- 
ground backing the north of Audley Street, all 
was as clean as care and friction could make 
it. But the care applied to the burnishing of 
shabby furniture renders its inferiority only 
more prominent; and no person accustomed to 
the resorts of luxury, or even to habits of com- 
fort, could have entered Verelst’s apartment on 
the day they were first engaged by the poor 
painter, without experiencing the heavy depres 
— arising from the survey of utter discom 

ort. 

He had not been established three days, how- 
ever, before those cheerless rooms had assumed 
the importance obtained by the roughest casket 
enshrining some essen object.—T'wo beings, 
more graceful of form and feature than even the 
imagination of the gifted painter could have 
supplied, were dispensing their charm over the 
place ; and in addition to the gentle presence 
of Esther and Salome, the rooms were bright- 
ened by a variety of those trivial but striking 
objects which betoken the presence of an 
artist,—intrinsically valueless, so as to be com- 
patible with poverty,—yet indicative of supe- 
rior intelligence and refinement. 

On wooden brackets against the wall were 
placed two of the finest pictures of Verelst; 


which not only concealed the faded paper, but | 


created an atmosphere of grace and poetry, 
where all before was matter of fact. Beside 
the fireplace, in a recess formed by the abutting 
chimney usual in old-fashioned houses, stood a 
curious carved cabinet; common enough in the 


quaint old cities of Holland and Germany, but | 


acquiring a certain dignity amid the common- 
place vulgarity of a London lodging-house. 
On the top of this, lay a thick, strange-looking 


were blackened with age, and the binding was 


of the dingy and solemn character peculiar to | 
This precious book was an. 


monastic libraries. 


object of all but idolatry to the painter. On 
removing to that wretched house from the. 





abode in Bermondsey in which he had installed 
himself on his first arrival from Germany, Ve- 
relst carried it devoutly under his arm ;—leav- 
ing the care of his goods and chattels, and even 
of his infirm wife, to the hands of his daugh- 
ters. The utmost extremity of poverty would 
not have induced him to part with it;—in the 
first place, because it was a gift,—a token of 
gratitude from one of his scholars, the young 
Count of Ehrenstein, who, on quitting the 
University, had despatched it from his ances- 
tral castle in the Odenwald to his old master ;— 
in the second, because it was a treasure of no 
less magnitude than the sketch-book of Albert 
Durer! 

Great must have been the importance of any 
individual in the eyes of Verelst ere he admitted 
him to view the contents of that sacred volume ; 
and, during the three years of his residence in 
England, Basil Annesley alone had beheld those 
venerable clasps unlocked in his honour! 

If the truth must be told, the favour was 
somewhat thrown away.—Those sublimer 
touches of art which it requires the eye of an 
artist to detect,—those curious insights into the 
mysteries of nature which demand initiation on 
the part of the spectator to whom they are de- 
monstrated,—were as much lost upon the young 
guardsman, as the beauties of a Phidian torso 
to the eye of a child, who sees only a headless 
trunk, defaced and time-worn, where the vir- 
tuoso beholds the breathing chef d’ceuvre of the 
first of sculptors. Basil Annesley, however, 
though too frank for dissimulation on ordinary 
matters, was careful not to wound the pride 
of the sensitive artist, by exhibiting his indiffe- 
rence. He had conferred too many favours on 
Verelst, to mortify him by disparaging his only 
treasure. Even the rt Ae moreover, of 
the father of Esther were sacred in his sight! 

It would have afforded no consolation to the 
enthusiastic painter, to learn that any human 
being could be blind enough to appreciate 
what he estimated as his own puny efforts of 
art, far beyond the curious jottings and outlines, 
by which the quaint old master had attempted 
to lay by stores for the aid of future invention, 
in his mysterious repository ; snatches of the pic- 
turesque,—of striking effects,—of graceful com- 
binations,—which displayed, in many instances 
to eyes profane, only uncouth blottings, and 
unmeaning devices. For nothing could exceed 


the contempt with which Verelst regarded the 


works to which the exigencies of his position 
compelled him to descend. The wants of his 
family obliged him to paint down to the taste of 
the most unimaginative nation in Europe; and 
the two noble works constantly before his eyes, 


' for which he had never so much as received an 
volume, apparently as antiquated and curious | 
as the cabinet itself; for its clumsy silver clasps" 


offer, but which, during their composition, and 
the two years devoted to their execution, had ap- 
peared to contain the germs of fame and for- 
tune, nay, in his more enthusiastic moments, to 
foreshow glimmerings of immortality,—afford- 
ed a perpetual memento that subjects taken 
from the WViebelungen Lied, even if treated 
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with the power ofa Caravaggio and the grace 
of a Corregio, possess not half the charm in 
English eyes of a sporting scene in the High- 
lands, or some comicality of cockney life. 

The bitter lesson was now learned. But it 
had required the contemptuous refusal of a dozen 
picture-dealers, to convince Verelst that the 
higher efforts of modern genius were valueless 
unless when stamped as saleable by the prefix 
of a well-known name, accredited by the magic 
letters R. A.;—whereas for the humorous 
Croquis and sporting studies, such as Colonel 
Carrington had found so profitable a possession, 
a ready market was at command. 

By the sale of these, the artist maintained his 
family; and he might have maintained them | 
in opulence, could he have brought himself fully | 
and entirely to the level of his position. But 
the mind of Verelst was pitched to a lofty key. 
To him it was as much an effort to descend to 
these profitable puerities, as for other men to 
attain to the higher inspirations of art; and 
often, when engaged to complete for the trade 
some vulgar series of military groups or hunt- 
ing adventures, he would fling away the pencil 
with disgust, and snatching the palette, in a fit 
of desperation, paint out some former picture, 
in order to give existence to a new design,—the 
faint shadowing of some poetical idea,—never, 
alas! to be fully developed. For there were 
no Roman princes, no luxurious cardinals to 
give food to the family of the necessitous artist 
while abandoning himself to the nobler prompt- 
ings of hisgenius. When mildly remonstrated 
with by his feeble wife, he replied by citing 
the victory he had already attained over him- 
self, by producing for lucre’s sake works revolt- 
ing to his taste. But it was like converting a 
lance of polished steel into a homely instru- 
ment of husbandry, to abstract the soul of 
Verelst from the higher walks of his art. It 
is true, that in his two girls he had unconscious 
flatterers, strongly inciting him to the cultiva- 
tion of his nobler aspirations. Whenever, in 
irresistible moments of fervour, the poor art- 
ist gave reins to his imagination, so as to pro- 
duce anew some wild but exquisite design illus- 
trative of the poetry of his native country, Salome 
and Esther, by their fond enthusiasm, not only 
stimulated his exertions, but almost repaid them. 
—Nevertheless, their murmured, praise, their 
glistening eyes, their flushing cheeks,—grate- 
ful as was the tribute to his heart, not only as a 
token of affection, but as indicative of the pos- 
session of genius sympathetic with his own,— 
did not suffice to satisfy his weekly creditors, or 
defray the rent of even his inconsiderable lodg- 
ing. The poor —— mother, whose sick- 
ness was the real source of their poverty, often 
entreated the two girls to be more sparing of 
their admiration. With the wisdom of expe- 
rience, the infirm wife of Verelst recognised 
the futility of struggling against destiny. She 
knew that to achieve the laurels of glory re- 
quires more than the mere possession of genius ; 





that there must be favourable coincidences of 


time and place, and, above all, of national 
tastes and prosperity, to create a field for the 
triumph of art, and the renown of the artist. 
Mrs. Verelst was a woman of no common 
order. Born of an opulent family, she had 
eloped in early girlhood from her father’s house 
with the enthusiastic artist; and ill prepared by 
habits or education for the life of privation she 


had embraced, her health had fallen a sacrifice, 


and increased the evil. From the period of her 
younger daughter’s birth, in consequence of 
premature exertion, she had become crippled ; 
a burthen upon the family, save for the pains 
she was enabled to bestow upon the education 
of the girls. Though enfeebled by infirmity, 
she was unwearied in imparting to her daugh- 
ters the accomplishments in which she ex- 
celled; and even now, though confined at all 
times to an easy chair, and often to her bed, 
her industrious hands were constantly exercised 
for the benefit of the family. 

Sore had been the trial to this patient invalid 
to uproot herself from the humble but cheerful 
home at Heidelberg to which she had been so 
long habituated; and exchange the view from 
her windows over the rippling waters of the 
Neckar, and the crowning heights of the green 
forests beyond, for the foggy, smoky, cheerless 
limitation of a narrow London street. Though 
of British extraction, she had never abided in 
England ; and became as quickly conscious as 
any foreign visiter, of the oppressive cost of 
ordinary enjoyment in a city which supplies no 
gratuitous pleasures. If, however, either the 
mother or daughters pined after the purer at- 
mosphere and franker sociability of Heidelberg, 
they were cautious not to afflict by their lamen- 
tations the inconsiderate man by whose want of 
caution they had been driven into exile. 

The artist enjoyed in his family an impunity 
something between the reverence accorded to a 
prophet, and the indulgence conceded to an 
ailing child. His whims were studied, his 
foibles respected. Whatever evils befell them, 
it was the common care that they should fall 
lightest on the father. Among themselves, the 
disinterestedness of mind and exaltation of 
character which had reduced them to ruin, 
commanded a degree of respect that did them 
honour; and the two girls seemed to feel that 
they could not better testify their affection for 
their suffering mother, than by duty towards the 
improvident father she so dearly loved. 

‘‘How lonesome we have been, these four 
days past!”’ observed Verelst, as he stood re- 
touching a picture upon the easel, the comple- 
tion of which he had a thousand times for- 
sworn.—* Not a single visiter the whole of this 
week !”” 

The two girls, who sat working at the same 
embroidery frame, waiting till their mother, who 
was reclining in her arm-chair, should feel dis- 
posed to resume the book she had been reading 
aloud to them the greater part of the morning, 
looked at each other and smiled,—or rather 
mutually refrained from asmile. For the only 
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guests who ever crossed their threshold were 
Basil Annesley, and three or four print-sellers 
and picture-dealers, by whom Verelst was oc- 
casionally employed. 

**] want cheering up, for the continuation 
of my military groupings !’’ resumed the artist. 
“‘T have been obliged to take up the brush in- 
stead of the pencil to-day, for want of some one 
to advise me respecting that charge of Polish 
lancers.”’ 

‘He is out of town, father. He is gone 
into Hampshire,” said Esther, vaguely enough, 
if in reply to her father’s observation. 

“* Besides,”? added the feeble voice of Mrs. 
Verelst, who, though sitting with her eyes closed, 
was not dozing, as they supposed, *‘ even if he 
were in town, Mr. Annesley has sense enough to 
know that it is not expedient for him to be a 
daily visiter in a house like ours,—that it must 
be injurious to him, and fatal to us.” 

“Why so?” inquired the painter, without 
raising his eyes from his work. ‘ He used 
to come to us every day at Heidelberg ?”’ 

“He was your pupil,—he was eagerly 
studying. the German tear and society 
was an object to him.” 

** Not more an object to him there, than his 
society here to me.” 

«Besides, Mr. Annesley was then fifteen, 
and Esther and Salome children of eleven and 
twelve.” 

“* And is there not precisely the same differ- 
ence of age between them now ?”’ 

‘Certainly! But there is a very great differ- 
ence in the construction others might place 
upon their intimacy !” 

** Their intimacy !—My dear wife, you are 
dreaming!’’ cried the painter, almost smiling 
at her simplicity, and not in the least suspect- 
ing hisown. “ Their intimacy !—Surely you 
do not suppose that this excellent young man, 
who, though I was never able to endue him 
with much artistic perception, made good pro- 
gress under my hands, (as his aquarelle yon- 
der of the old castle of Heidelberg, pasted 
into the lid of Esther’s work-box, can testify,) 
this promising scholar of mine, I say, who has 
been of such essential service to us during our 
sojourn in this inhospitable country, cannot 
come to visit his old master, and advise him in 
his compositions so as to adapt them to the 
vulgar appetites of his customers, without pro- 
voking remarks by his condescension ?—At all 
events, what have my daughters to do with 
it 2—It is‘not Salome’s pencils he sits pointing. 
It is not Esther’s drawings, of which he sug- 
gests the subjects.” 

** Mr. Annesley has gone down to visit his 
invalid mother, papa,” interposed Esther, ap- 
prehensive, perhaps, that her father may take 
cognisance of her tingling cheeks, or his wife 
consider it necessary to inspire him with a 
more worldly view of their relative position. 

“‘Has he a mother?” inquired the artist,— 
a little heed of the ordinary business 
of life. 
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dence that he was an orphan, and his own 
master.” 

‘Do you not remember our first interest in 
him at Heidelberg originating in the letters he 
showed us from Lady Annesley ?’ 

‘«« True,—I remember !—Grave, cordial, heart- 
stirring letters.—But as he never mentioned her 
here, | thougnt she might have died in the in- 
terim. And so she is an invalid? the reason, 
perhaps, Rachael, why he interests himself so 
kindly in your illness,—and is always sug- 
gesting some comfort or relief for you. It is 
such a kind-hearted creature !—I miss him after 
a few days’ absence, as I should miss one of 
you, were you to go away from me.” 

“Mr. Annesley is very ea affable, 
—very condescending,” said Mrs. Verelstcoldly, 
as if to give a discouraging view of their terms 
of friendship. 

“But surely we are of as much service to 
HIM, mother, as he is to papa in the composi- 
tion and sale of his drawings ?’’—observed 
Salome. “Mr. Annesley has a charming 
voice, but it is Esther’s instructions which 
have enabled him to do it justice.” 

** So long as he comes as a pupil,” persisted 
Mrs. Verelst, “‘ he comes on appropriate terms. 
But highly born as he is, and, as I presume, of 
good hereditary fortune, there can be no equa- 
lity, and consequently, no real friendship be- 
tween him and us. We are people earning 
one subsistence by our exertions. He isa gen- 
tleman,—a fine gentleman.” 

“He is a man!” cried Verelst, suddenly 
throwing down his brush, and assuming a tone 
of energy very unusual to him.—*‘ He is my 
benefactor, too :—but I should hate myself, and 
despise him, if I thought that any obstacle to 
his being my friend.” 

His wife remained silent; aware of the ha- 
zard of introducing suspicion into that simplest 
of human hearts. A woman’s tact forewarned 
her that, if made to feel the danger and delicacy 
of their position as regarded Basil Annesley, he 
would feel it so acutely as to render all further 
intimacy impossible. 

Before Verelst had resumed his brush or the 
girls recovered their apprehensions that some 
unpleasant explanation was about to ensue, a 
knock was heard at the street door, and a step 
on the stairs; but neither the one nor the other 
of a nature to agitate the daughters or rejoice 
the father by a hope of Annesley’s arrival. 

‘So, sir,” cried an austere-looking man, 
whose complexion vied with that of one of the 
crackled china vases forming part of his stock 
in trade asa dealer in objects of virtd, “I have 
been expecting to hear news from you this 
week or more. How go on, pray, the pair of 
battle-pieces I ordered in November, and which 
were to be finished clean off by Christmas ?” 

“*T told you when I undertook them, that the 
completion must be uncertain,” replied Verelst, 
resuming his work on recognising in his visiter 
the proprietor of a rococo shop, to whom he occa- 





**T always fancied from his indepen- | 


sionally furnished ‘cabinet pictures on given 
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subjects, and at prices which rendered the con- | was_ : 
nexion far from advantageous to himself.— smiling to himself, with the silent contempt of 


“You may remember | informed you that I | 


Was occupied in a series of military illustra- 
tions, which is about to be lithographed for a 
periodical work; and which I must finish be- 
fore | commence any new work.” 

“Yes! You said you had a job on hand for 
some print-seller. But this thing, I conclude, 
does not form one of your military groups?” 
said the stranger, pointing to a design of the 
King of Thule, from Schiller’s ballad, which 
was beginning to make some progress on the 
canvass of Verelst. 

“*No,—this is a work of imagination, exe- 
cuted for my own pleasure,”’ replied the artist, 
coldly. 

“So I should guess, least wise it’s plaguy 
unlike to promote the pleasure of other people!”’ 
observed the facetious Mr. Stubbs; sinking de- 
liberately into the chair which had been courte- 
ously placed for him by Salome, on his en- 
trance. ‘* It’s a thousand pities, Mr. Thingumee, 
that you keep idling your time away in this 
fashion, and disapp’inting your empl’yers, when 
you might make a mint of money by sticking 
to business. i 


folks is consequently like to buy. What could 
I do, I should like to know, with such an 
outlandish piece of goods as you’ve afore 
you? Ask any man as has exper’ence of such 
things, what modern picturs have found the best 
market. He’ll tell you out and out, those with 
good straight for’ard, intelligible subjects, such 
as Gainsborough’s Pigs, or Holme’s Cut Finger, 
or Heaphy’s Crossing the Brook, or such like. 
The English are sensible folks, Mr. Thingumee, 
and don’t like to be asked to step up in the 
clouds, so long as they’ve their own tight little 
island to stand on.” 

““T have always heard, sir,” replied Verelst, 
(in English somewhat better than his own, for 
twenty years of wedded life had familiarized 
him with the native language of his wife,) 
*‘that there is no country where the higher 
branches of art are better estimated than in 
England ; or where higher prices have been paid 
for the chef d’cewvres of the ancient masters.” 

**T grant you, sir,—I grant you !—as a matter 
of trade,—as a safe investment. John Bull is 
a man of merchandise, and ready to buy up 
standard picturs, just as he used to buy toolips 
in Holland, when toolips was matter of specki- 
lation. But if you fancy, that ’cause he gives 
two thousand guineas for a Claude which 
there’s a good chance of selling to the Emperor 
of Russia for three, he is like to give a long 
price for such a rigmarole concern as the one 
you are wasting your time on, instead of finish- 
ing picturs you’ve contracted for, I can tell you 
you'll find yourself in the wrong box and no 
mistake.”? 

The girls looked up anxiously from their 
work, dreading lest their father’s reply to this 
coarse apostrophe should be an angry one. It 


I call it business to paint pictures | 
such as folks can understand, and such as) 
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was some relief to them to find that he was 


superiority. 

Mr. Stubbs was evidently disappointed. Ac- 
customed to wrangle with the persons in his 
employ, he had hoped to raise a breeze. 

*«There’s one point on which I beg we may 
understand one another, my good friend,” said 
he, with an insulting wag of the head, ‘ and 
that is, that none of your designs for the litho- 
graphy trade is to be reproduced in my picturs. 
| bargained, please to recollect, that my couple 
of battle-pieces was to be strictly original, and 
the copyright my own; and it won’t suit my 
purpose to have ’em a-figuring in black and 
white in every print-seller’s window.”’ 

“I understood, sir, that the pictures you 
wanted were to be skirmishes in the time and 
costume of the middle ages,—something in the 
style of Salvator’s battle-pieces. The drawings 
I am sup lying are to illustrate the military 
costume oF the modern nations of Europe.” 

** Ay, some’hat in the style of Salvator!”"— 
said the dealer, catching at the expression, 
and overlooking the argument of the painter. 
«Now, I tell ye what, Mr. What’s-your-name, 
—-~if you’ve a mind to put out your strength in 
them here two picturs, why I’m prepared to 
do the thing handsome by you. I spoke of 
eight pounds, or thereabouts, for the pair.” 

“You offered ten guineas,” said Verelst, 
firmly, without removing his hand or eye from 
the canvass. 

“* Well, p’rhaps it may have been guineas,— 
I can’t say, without casting my eye over my 
memorandum book, which I don’t carry about 
me. But, as I was a-saying, if you’ve a mind 
to make these picturs what they ought to be, 
I don’t care if I go as far as fifteen pound for 
the pair :—provided I secure the copyright, and 
the picturs is high and dry in my house by the 
first of April.” 

** You have fixed a curious epoch, sir, for the 
completion of such a bargain,” observed Ve- 
relst, with a quiet smile. “But I can under- 
take no such limitation. When I bring you 
my pictures, you shall purchase them or not, 
as you think proper, and on such terms as we 
may then agree upon.” 

The indignant Mr. Stubbs, who had not 
often found the poor artist so cool at a bargain, 
now began to surmise that Verelst had fallen 
into the hands of some rival dealer, and was 
beginning to be better acquainted with his own 
value. Inorder to satisfy himself on this point, 
he persisted in his bullying tone. 

‘““This won’t do for me, sir !”’ said he, striking 
his stick upon the ground, with a vehemence 
that caused the poor invalid, whose nerves were 
so studiously respected in the family, to bound 
in her chair. ‘I’ve got my customers to sa- 


tisfy ; and when I’ve promised a gentleman to 
have some’hat ready for him by a certain day, 
why, I choose to be punctooal.” 

** My pictures, then, have been ordered of 
you?” said the artist coolly, arranging on his 
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palette the colour prepared for the gray beard 
of the King of Thule. 

‘«*T said no sich thing, that I am aware on!” 
retorted the dealer. ‘* Gentlemen who is a-fur- 
nishing their galleries, or their houses, comes 
to me and says, ‘Stubbs, we want a pair 0’ pic- 
turs, for a dining-room, some’hat in the animal 
or battle line, three feet by two, or two-and- 
twenty inches by fourteen, as the case may be, 
—some’ hat as’ll look well in an oak frame, or 
a Louis XIV. frame, according as it happens.’ 
Well, sir, I’m bound to answer: ‘I’ve got no- 
thing of the size by me, my lord, but if you'll 
Jook in next month, may be I shall be able to 
satisfy you!’ Sir, if his lordship looks in and 
finds nothing, he’s a right to look elsewhere, 
and be displeased in the bargain.” 

The artist smiled. He was beginning to ap- 
preciate the line of business pursued by Mr. 
Stubbs. 

«What I have to say, therefore,” pursued the 
dealer, assuming a milder tone, “is, that if 
you’ve amind to clench the bargain, I’m will- 
ing to leave a five pound note or so with you, 
by way of earnest.” 

Verelst was just then so anxiously employed 
retouching the mouth of the King of Thule, 
that he paid no attention. 

In another moment, Esther had stolen to- 
wards her father, and was whispering in his 
ear the offer made by his visiter; and perhaps 
suggesting motives for its acceptance. So, at 
least, Mr. Stubbs would probably have inferred, 
but his whole attention was, at that moment, 
engrossed by the beautiful face suddenly pre- 
sented to his admiration. 

‘© Why, as sure as life, that’s the original of 
the Gurl and Goat you sold me last spring!” 
said he, unceremoniously contemplating the 
graceful form and beautiful countenance of 
the artist’s daughter; who, unable to surmise 
that it was in such terms her father’s exquisite 
picture of the Esmeralda, from Victor Hugo’s 
romance of “ Nétre Dame,” was likely to be 
qualified, stood regarding him with amazement. 
ne ey plague that pictur brought upon 
my shoulders!” added the dealer, shrugging 
them, as if still conscious of the infliction. 

**T thought you told me you had sold it?” 
said Verelst, calmly. 

* Ay, but I didn’t tell you who Id sold it to ;— 
and I know that, another time, I’d as lief drive 
a bargain with the devil! However, if ever he 
should come again for a companion, (as has 
once or twice happened, Mr. Thingumee, with 
— of your’n,) I’m glad at least, to know 

can get rid of him with noos of where the 
face can be found, concerning which he made 
such a deuce’s own to do in my shop.” 

The curiosity of Verelst was, by this time, 
sufficiently awakened to ask the questions anti- 
cipated by his visiter. 

““Why, you’re to know,” resumed Mr. 
Stubbs in reply, (and as he spoke, both the 
mother and daughters suspended their needles 
to listen,) “‘ you are to know that, finding the 





pictur hang on hand, and nowise taking,—for 
not a soul of the nobs as deals at my shop, 
could make head or tai! of the story with which 
it seemed to be connected,—I stuck it up one 
day in my winder, along with the Nankin 
vases, and shells, and minerals, and what not ; 
as I always does with picturs I find unsaleable 
to the thorough-going ammytoors. Well, sir! 
scarce was it on show, before a crowd was col- 
lected round the winders ;—some laughing at the 
ideer of a goat with such horns and feetas them 
in the pictur; but most on ’em attracted by 
seeing any thing with fresh bright colours in a 
shop like mine, which seldom has any thing in it 
but the meller tones and rich colouring o’ the old 
masters. Well, sir,—among these starers, was 
an old gentleman, in a decent enough suit o’ 
clothes, who stood there a matter of an hour 
a-staring at the pictur. Thinks I to myself, ‘a 
customer!’ for though there was nothing about 
such a coat as his’n as looked as if it had a 
purse in its pocket, I’ve seen many a Jew 
dealer, with thousands and thousands at com- 
mand, go to the length of a price in three 
figurs for a pictur,—yet with patches at his 
elbows. However, off marched the old fellow 
at last, without so much as a question asked in 
the shop! Somehow or another, I guessed 
I hadn’t seen the last on him: and, next morn- 
ing, having set up the Gurl and Goat in the 
winder, for a second chance, the boy a-watch- 
ing the shop soon calls out to me, as I was 
a-breakfasting in the back parlour, ‘ Master, 
master, here’s the old chap again, watching the 
winder as though he’d have a snatch at the gem 
box.’ Up I starts, sir,—and seeing his eyes so 
fixed again upon the pictur, I stepped out on 
the pavement, as if I wanted to arrange the 
awning. ‘A pretty thing that,’ said I—as if 
by way of axing pardon for putting him aside; 
—and if you’ll believe me, when the old feller 
looked up to answer me, his eyes was full 0’ 
tears! I was nigh laughing outright, to think 
any one could find matter to cry at in a daub of 
a Gurl with a Goat. Upon which, instead of 
noticing my civility, the whimperer showed his 
manners by marching off. A good riddance, 
thinks I!—for I’m not one o’ those who con- 
siders an idle crowd round a shop any advan- 
tage. Customers is seldom ual in such as 
semblings.” 

“* But I thought you told us this person had 
purchased the Esmeralda?”’ said Verelst. 

** You’d have been a conjuror to have guess- 
ed as much, I can tell you, if you’d seen the 
individuai as I sold it to!”—rejoined the dealer. 
‘«<T thought no more, in course, 0’ the old chap; 
though my boy a’ter’ards told me, that not an 
evening passed, but, as soon as thé lamps was 
lighted, he’d pass by the shop, as if on his way 
elsewhere ; but never without casting a long- 
ing look at the winder; and ten minutes 
a’ter’ards, back again, no doubt on the same 
errand ; though he took care not to stand gap- 
ing, as he had at first. Well, sir! ’twas au- 
tumn-time, and no bus’ness stirring: so I took 
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the opportoonity, just then, on my annival visit | 


to Margate. WhenlI came back, the pictur 
was gone,—within ten shillings, too, of the 
price I'd first set upon it:—and Mrs. Stubbs, 
who'd been left in charge o’ the shop, informed 
me, that, one day an old Jew, with whom we’d 
often had dealings in the lapidary line, after 
making a deal with her for some engraved 
stones, hintalios, and cammyos, inquired, in a 
sort o’ careless way, the price o’ the Gurl and 
Goat. At first, he scouted it, at the price 
named ; but seemed cur’ous to learn how it had 
come into our hands. Now, itis a rule in our 
bus’ness, Mr. Thingumee, never to give ex- 
planations o’ that natur’ to nobody, ’specially 
to dealers. So my missus said that I was away 
on a scursion; and that she knowed no more 
than nothin’ at all, about none o’ the picturs, 
except the price marked on ’em. So, not to 
trouble you with more p’ticlars than necessary, 
at last they came to a deal; and a’ter he’d 
booked up the lot, says the old Jew, ‘I'd give 
a trifle,’ says he, ‘ to know the arust as painted 
that pictur.’ My wife hinted as much as that 
may be he was dead and gone—that the pictur 
was p’rhaps an old ’un. ‘ How can that be,’ 
says the Jew, *‘ when the romance itself is only 
of recent date?’ My wife know’d nothing 
about romances—not she ai 

** But I told you, sir, that my picture re- 
presented a scene from the novel of Notre 
Dame!” 

“If you did, I’ve other matters to think of, 
than to stuff my head with the stories of novels! 
Well, sir—a’ter the Jew had fairly made his 
bargain, my missus swears, that he stood 
a-looking at the pictur’ with tears in his eyes, all 
as one asthe gentleman I had noticed in the 
street: and she fancied she heard him a-mut- 
tering atween his teeth,—‘I never thought to 
have had a sight o’ that blessed face again !’— 
However, Mrs. Stubbs is a nervous, fanciful, 
stericky body, and apt to take conundrums into 
her head. Where shall I send the pictur 
home to?’ says she, by way 0’ putting an end 
to his vagaries —*‘ Send?’ sayshe. * I'll carry 
it myself!’—* The boy’s got nothing to do, sir,’ 
says Mrs. Stubbs purlitely ; ‘and I’m always 
glad to obleege a customer.’—‘ I'll carry it my- 
self!’ persisted the surly old fellow, with- 
out so much asa thank-ye. And without more 
ado, he hoisted the Gurl and Goat on his arm, 
and out he trudged! My missus, who was 
somewhat thrown aback by his p’remptory air, 
no sooner sees him out o’ the shop, than she 
finds lying on the compter, the packet of hinta- 
los, for which the Jew had just paid down 
forty pounds odd on the nail: so having a mind 
to know what became o’ the pictur, she bid the 
boy hurry a’ter him, and be sure not to give him 
the packet till he followed him home. Accord- 
ing to the lad’s account—but may be I’m 
a-tiring you, ladies ?” said Mr. Stubbs, interrupt- 
ing himself, on perceiving the breathless atten- 
tion he was exciting in the little family. 

‘On the contrary, sir, we are deeply inte- 
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rested,”’ replied Mrs. Verelst, with her usual 
well-bred gentleness. 

«* Well then, ma’am, asI was a-saying, ’cord- 
ing to the lad’s account, the old chap hadn’t per- 
ceeded many streets, which he did charily and 
cautiously, avoiding jostling with foot-passen- 
gers, as if he was a-guarding a living Gurl and 
Goat he was fond of, instead of a pictur 0’ no 
p’rticlar valooe, he looked round cautiously, as 
though he’d a guess at being watched.—May 
be he’d noticed the lad in the shop; for, having 
gone the length o’ the street, and stopped again, 
and still found the young feller at his heels, he 
asked him short round in plain words, what 
was his bus’ness? The boy had nothin’ for it, 
but to give up the parcels, expecting, may be, a 
trifle for his pains,—the lot being of sich valooe. 
But the old feller gave nothin’ but a grunt,— 
and having pocketed the packet, on again with 
the pictur!” 

** And did he still follow him, sir?” interrupted 
Esther, as Mr. Stubbs paused for breath; or 
perhaps, like other orators, to stimulate the cu- 
riosity of his hearers. 

‘“‘He had his missus’s orders, and that was 
enough!” said the dealer, fancying every one 
as well aware as himself of the absolute sceptre 
wielded by his helpmate. ‘More cautious 
than at first, he crept on at a distance, till he 
watched the old man into a house in Greek 
Street, Soho. But law, what was the good 0’ 
that 2? When, on his return from this precious 
fox-chase, Mrs. Stubbs looked in B’yle’s Guide 
and the D’rectory, one a’ter t’other, the num- 
ber pointed out by the lad was missing in both. 
The house was all as one as uninhabited. 
H’wever, on hearing his story, it struck me, 
may be the Jew, who seemed so mightily taken 
with the pictur, might have a fancy for a com- 
panion: so—the first idle day, off I set to the 
house. The shutters was all shut, sir; and the 
door way as dirty as if neither broom or scrub- 
bing brush had touched it for years! H’wever, 
I knocked and rang, and rang and knocked; 
and hollow enough all sounded within!—But 
the hollow sound of my own rings and knocks 
was all the good I got; and a’ter half an hour 
wasted, I saw I might as well give up the 
bus’ness.”” 

“You did not gain admittance, then ?’’ in- 
quired the artist, curious to learn the mode 
of the picture-dealer’s proceedings in such 
cases, 

‘I did another day, sir;—but only by ma- 
nagement,—and plaguy bad management it 
was! A matter of six weeks a’ter’ards I was 
passing through Greek Street, on bus’ness of 
my own, when what should | spy but a smart 
cab a-waiting at the door o’ the old deserted 
house,—though for the matter o’ that, it was 
just as much shut up as ever, and just as grimy 
and dull! Up I went, h’wever; and, by way 
o’ not frighting the spiders if I turned out to be 
mistaken in s’posing the owner o’ the cab ad- 
mitted within, gave a very gentle ring. A 
idirty old ’oman—a fit match to the place— 
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opened it in a sfanter, as they say in French. | 
‘ve business, ma’am, with your master,’ says | 


J,—and immediately walked in so coolly, that. 


no oppersition did she think of offering. The) 


old cat made no move to show me further; so | 
[ made bold to open the front parlour door. All | 
dark as pitch, and smelling as mouldy as a} 
family vault! Shutting the door gently, I | 
thought I’d try my luck at the back ’un. Lock- | 
ed! However, the n’ise I made trying to | 
open it, reached them as was within, just as | 
their v’ices reached me ;—and in a trice, the | 
lock turned, and the door was placed ajar.—lI | 
just leave you to guess, Mrs. Thingumee, who 
was within!” 

*«I fear it would be wasting your time, sir, | 
as well as my own,” replied Mrs. Verelst, to 
whom the inquiry appeared to be addressed. 

“Why, neither more nor less, as large as 
life, the old gentleman whom I had noticed so 
often at my winder, staring at the ‘Gurl and 
the Goat!’ ”’ 

** But you said there were voices o 

«* Ay,—and t’other v’ice—’twas my business 
to have known without knocking,—so often as | 
it had sounded in my shop!—T’other v’ice was 
that of my best customer—the Duke of Ro- 
chester ;—to whom I’ve sold picturs and sta-_ 
tooes to the amount of no matter how many | 
thousands of pounds.”’ 

**You were admitted, then, into their pre- 
sence 2”? 

** Not I;—nor I hadn’t no wish, when I saw 
I was an introoder—or at least was told so by 
the old fogrum who opened the door.—I hadn’t 
a guess, then, what sort of treason they were 
locked up a-hatching together; and a’ter being 
unceremoniously walked out o’ the house by 
the old chap, who wouldn’t so much as listen 
to what I had to say in explanation, I didn’t 
care to inquire. Buta week ago, or so, I had 
an ugly money transaction with a fine lady cus- 
tomer of mine, who’d given me a bill of her 
husband’s in payment, as required for me to 
follow up the parties ;—and while so doing, I 
was sent from pillar to post, till at last I got re- 
ferred to one A. O., Greek Street, Soho. The 
murder was out, sir!—the old Jew, who 
bought the pictur of me, was neither more nor 
less than one o’ the agents employed on such 
errands by the famous Money-lender!” 

**T am sorry my picture should have been 
the means of exposing you to such a disagreea- 
ble adventure,” observed Verelst. It seems, 
however, to have been, in a great measure, one 
of your own seeking.” 

*“What do you mean by my own seeking, 
sir 2”? cried Mr. Stubbs, again striking the point 
of his stick against the floor.—** For as little as 
you seem to understand, Mr. Thingumee, of the 
ways of carrying on bus’ness in England, I’d 
have you know that me 

The loud and angry tones of the dealer were 
at that moment interrupted by the sudden en- 
trance of a person whose ascent of the creak- 
ing stairs had been drowned in his vociferation. 














The voice of Mr. Stubbs, now, however, be- 
came alone silent; while every other person in 
the room uttered an exclamation of delight to 
welcome the arrival of—Basil Annesley ! 


CHAPTER VIII. 


No sooner did the picture-dealer notice the 
courteous familiarity with which the young 
guardsman accosted the artist, and the almost 
deferential tone in which he inquired after the 
health of Mrs. Verelst, than he rose instinc- 
tively from his seat. There was no mistaking 
the fact that the guest belonged to the order ot 
society which he regarded as his customers; or 
that the painter’s family lived with him on 
terms of intimacy amounting to friendship. 
Coarse as he was, Mr. Stubbs knew himself at 
that moment to be the inferior of the party. 

«*T will call about this little bus’ness, sir, 
another time,” said he, addressing Verelst, as 
he prepared to quit the room ; and it was only 
as he moved slowly towards the door, that, in- 
cited perhaps by curiosity to ascertain what 
could have brought so fashionable looking a 
young man to therfire-side of a poor painter, he 
recognised the rare loveliness of Salome. and 
her sister. A significant smile overspread his 
features, on a discovery he considered so preg- 
nant with evil meaning. It was possibly the 
same perception that induced him, after having 
closed the door, and gained the staircase for 
departure, to return into the room, and by way 
of certifying the relative position of the par- 
ties, reapproached poor Verelst with a whisper- 
ed request, that he would keep to himself the 
Greek Street secret. 

** You’ll oblige me, sir,” said he, in an audi- 
ble whisper, very different from that of his pre- 
ceding conversations, “ by refraining from all 
mention of the story of the gurl’s picture and 
A.O.!” 

Had Mr. Stubbs searched the world over for 
a word calculated to startle the feelings of the 
young stranger, he could not have been more 
successful! The face of Annesley became in- 
stantly crimsoned. Apprehending that the vul- 
gar fellow who thus unceremoniously addressed 
the father of Esther, could have no other mo- 
tive for his allusion than the discovery of the 
difficulties from which he had extricated him- 
self by the aid of Abednego, in order to relieve 
his humble friend, Basil almost trembled lest 
the whole affair was about to be exposed before 
his face by the officiousness of a stranger. It 
was not till after Mr. Stubbs, after bowing face- 
tiously around him, had again quitted the room, 
that Annesley breathed freely. 

‘“That was one of my enlightened patrons, 
my dear Mr. Annesley,” said Verelst, resuming 
his pencil under the cheering influence of Basil’s 
presence ;—*‘ one of those who treat me like a 
clod of the earth, yet expect me to exhibit the 
instincts and inspiration of genius!” 
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Basil replied by an ejaculation of disgust. 

**But, my good Mr. Annesley—my dear 
young friend,”’ resumed the painter, “ these 
girls told me just now, you had been in the 
country nursing a sick relative. Are you quite 
sure you have not taken her disorder? I never 
saw you look so ill, since the time of your fever 
at Heidelberg, when we had you into our house 
for change of air!" 

“You remind me of one of the happy epochs 
of my life!” cried Basil, suddenly acquiring 
all the bloom of which Verelst was quite justi- 
fied in accusing him of being deficient. 

““Ay—now you look somewhat more like 
yourself again!” cried the painter. ‘JVow 
you are a fitter object for an artist’s studio!— 
You cannot imagine, my dear sir, how I have 
wanted you!—The sketches cannot get on 
without you. If you had remained long in the 
country I should have been ruined !—I wanted 
spirits to proceed to business during your ab- 
sence; but since you are here again, I will 
push back the King of Thule in disgrace into 
his corner.—Salome! bring forward the draw- 
ing-table.” 

And while the young man was bending over 
the chair of the invalid, inquiring anxiously 
into the events of the four or five last days, 
without heeding the garrulity of the old art- | 
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| had no difficulty in detecting the hand so dear 
‘to him,—the hand which had trembled on his 
sudden entrance,—and which now, in the joy 
\of his presence again in that chamber, was 
| performing thrice the work effected by the less 
interested Salome ; who was sufficiently at her 
ease to contemplate, every now and then, the 
venerable figure of her father, contrasted with 
that of the handsome young visiter bending 
over him while watching the efforts of his pen- 
cil. Placed as Salome was, she was, of course, 
‘enabled to see that, ever and anon, his eyes 
| wandered furtively towards Esther; from the 
detection of whose downcast looks he knew 
himself to be secure. 

‘*Do you happen to know any thing, Mr. 
Annesley, of a family named Maitland ?” sud- 
'denly inquired Mrs. Verelst, after exercising. 
/perhaps, the same unnoticed scrutiny as Sa- 
_lome. 
| Annesley started, and looked confused. 
‘They live in Arlington Street,” added 
Esther, in a low voice, taking this opportunity to 
lift her eyes to his face, and surprised, in her 
turn, to find it covered with conscious blushes. 
| ‘© The son is a brother officer of mine,’’ re- 
plied he, gradually recovering his self-posses- 





| sion. 


“It is, then, as we supposed, to you that 


ist, the change was accomplished. On Basil’s | Esther is indebted for her introduction to the 


release from his almost filial attentions to the 
worn and wasted, yet still beautiful invalid, all 
was in readiness to be set in movement, by his 
advice touching the helmets of Prussian lancers, 
and the boots of Hungarian pandours. 

Taking the chair placed for him by Salome 
close beside the artist, he proceeded, with 
patient good-humour, to play the critic on the 
spirited military groups, in which it was indeed 
difficult to point out a fault, save in trifling ac- 
cessories of costume. So animated were the 
charges, so admirable the equestrian combina- 
tions, that Basil, instead of enlarging on a few 
errors of equipment, fell, as usual, into rhap- 
sodies at the spirit and originality of the whole. 

It was probably the stimulus of this very en- 
thusiasm which had been wanting to Verelst; 
for in a moment his chalks were in full activity, 
and Basil at leisure to perceive that the seat 
provided for him by Salome commanded a view 
of the embroidery frame, over which the grace- 
ful heads of the two girls were stooping to- 
gether. It was only natural that he should 
thenceforward divide his attention between the 
withered hand under which was growing into 
life a rude bridge over a mountain torrent, hotly 
defended by a legion of Tyrolese peasants, 
armed with the picturesque wildness of irregu- 
lar warfare, against a trimly detachment of 
French light infantry, in all the studied equip- 
ment of military array,—and the fairy fingers 
of the sisters, as they flew over their work. 
Though the hands of the two girls were closely 
intertwined as they sat together, so that the 


| family!’? observed Mrs. Verelst. 
| ** Introduction?” repeated Basil, in evident 
| surprise. 

“IT received, an hour ago, a note, signed 
| Lucy Maitland, begging to know my terms for 
| tuition, and requesting me to be in Arlington 
Street at three o’clock to-morrow,” said Esther 
in explanation. 

The former confusion of countenance of 
| Basil Annesley was now a thousand times 
augmented. _ The idea of Esther Verelst—his 
| Esther—a singing mistress to those flighty 
girls,—in that showy, heartless house,—sub 
|jected to the gaze of the “string of puppies”’ 
frequenting it,—exposed to the silly imperti 
‘nence of Lady Maitland,—condemned to all 
the ignominy inflicted on a teacher, by people 
'of empty heads and callous hearts! 
| ‘And has Miss Verelst engaged herself?’ 
| said he, addressing the mother. 
| ‘‘She merely wrote accepting the appoint- 
ment for to-morrow, when there will. probably 
be little difficulty in adjusting the question of 
terms and hours,”’ replied the invalid. 

‘© You do me too much honour in supposing 
that recommendation came from me,’’ said An- 
nesley, after a pause, in which he had been 
balancing the evils likely to arise to the beau- 
tiful Esther Verelst from such a connexion, 
against the advantage to the necessitous family 
of an additional guinea a-week earned by their 
exertions. ‘I should scarcely have suggested 
a place likely to expose a person so timid as 
| Est as Miss Verelst, to the constant notice 











slight form of the one almost effaced the still |and molestation of precisely the order of per- 
slenderer figure of the other, the eyes of Basil! sons whose familiarity drove her from the re- 
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hearsals at the Opera. The advantage to be | 


«Will you not let me hear the ballad, and 


derived would be dearly purchased by exposure | judge for myself?” inquired Basil. 


to the habits of a house, of all others of my | 
acquaintance the one into which I should be | 
least disposed to introduce a sister of my, 
own.”’ 

Esther was satisfied. The pang excited in| 
her bosom by Basil’s confusion at the first men- | 
tion of the name of Maitland, was gradually 
subsiding. 

**Surely,”’? observed Salome, little suspect- 
ing the new vexation to which she was about 
to give rise, ** Maitland was the name of the | 
ladies with whom we saw you that night at the | 
opera, when Madame Branzini was so good as | 
to lend us her box?” 

“I scarcely recollect,’”? stammered Basil, | 
with some embarrassment. | 

“Oh! yes,—we met you on the stairs with 
a beautiful fair girlon your arm—whom you 
hurried into a earriage, and returned to assist | 
us.. Il remember hearing it announced as that 
of Lady Maitland.” 

** How ean you recollect such trash, child !”’ 
interrupted Verelst. ‘‘ Annesley! what think 
you of placing the stout fellow with the scythe, 
who is striking down the standard of France, 
on the broken parapet of the bridge ?” 

** Admirable !” cried Basil, glad to direct his 
eves towards the drawing at which he had been 
hitherto only pretending to look. ‘It will 
make a modern edition of the famous Battle of 
the Standard. But what a pity, sir, to throw 
away this exquisite design ona series for which 
you are so miserably paid? Why not place 
it in the gorge of a mountain pass, and execute 
it in oils 2?” 

« Ay, why not?”—cried the artist, recalling 
at that moment to mind his order for the two 
battle-pieces, and justly surmising that Mr. 
Stubbs had neither art nor learning enough to 
detect the anachronism, if such a study were | 
made the companion to a skirmish of the con- | 
dottiert of Sir John Hawkwood and the Cardi- 
nal de Bourbon; and little suspecting the anx- 
iety of mind which this interruption of their 
conversation was causing to his favourite 
daughter. 

‘«* Esther has been setting to music, since you 
have been gone, those pretty words you brought | 
her the last time you were here,” observed | 











“Tam so afraid of not satisfying your expec- 
tation !’’ said Esther, rising, however, instantly 
from her work. ‘ 1 am sure they are favourite 
verses of yours, or you would not have been at 
the trouble of copying them.” 

*‘Show me the man who would like his fa- 
vourite verses the less from hearing them sung 
by such a voice as yours, Esther!” said her 
father fondly. And it was, perhaps, the dread 
of further encomiums which hastened the blush- 
ing girl in her preparations for complying . ith 
Mr. Annesley’s request, by throwing open the 
door of her mother’s room, in which (in sub- 
mission to the requirements of the artist’s 
studio) stood the piano. 

Sweet as it was expressive was the ritour- 
nelle that prefaced Esther Verelst’s articulate 
and melodious recital of the following stanzas : 


BALLAD. 


Yes! other eyes may brighten, love, 
When gazing upon thine, 

As gloomiest brooks run glistening where 
The shedding sunbeams shine. 

Oh! did I love thee less, be sure, 
Mine own would brighter be ; 

Content thee, then, with smiles from them, 
And bear with tears from me. 


Yes! other tones may soften, love, 
When to thine ear addrest, 
As breezes lulled the barque allure 
O’er ocean’s treacherous breast, 
Oh! did I love thee less, be sure, 
My words would smoother be ; 
Content thee, then, with praise from them, 
And bear with truth from me! 


Yes! other arms may bear thee, love, 
O’er fortune’s flowery way ; 

Mine, with unwearied, fervent faith, 
Abide the darker day. 

Oh! did } love thee less, be sure, 
My aid would prompter be! 

Content thee, then, with pleasing them, 
And keep thy love for me! 


To the utter mortification of poor Esther, not 
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Mrs. Verelst, after her husband and his guest a word of commendation broke from Annesley 
had sufficiently debated together the question | at the conclusion of her performance. Her 
of the new Battle of the Standard, which was | father exclaimed—* Brava, my girl! charm- 
to rival that of Leonardo. ‘ing, charming!”—but the voice of Annesley 

*‘T thought she would like them!” cried | was mute. The piano commanded no view of 
Basil, again raising his eyes, and meeting those | the room in which her auditors were seated ; 
of Esther with a degree of frankness that | and she had consequently no means of surmis- 
almost satisfied her he was not actuated by fearing that if her ungracious friend uttered no 
af exposing his own flirtations to her examina- | common-place compliment, it was because his 
tion, in opposing ‘her entrance into the Mait- | feelings were far too deeply excited for words. 





land family. 

«‘ And a fine melancholy ditty she has made 
of them!” added her father. 

“They were appropriate only to a minor | 


Salome, who had watched his tearful eyes 
during the exquisite song of her sister, was 


| satisfied. 


** After all, this is a doleful ditty to salute a 





key,”” observed Esther, in an apologistic tone. friend with on his return,”? observed the artist, 
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also noticing the silence of Basil, and with a 
glance detecting the cause, which he justly at- 
tributed to the sensitiveness produced by a pre- 
vious shock on the spirits. “ You forget, my 
Esther, that Mr. Annesley is come to us froma 
sick-room of one he loves, and that he wants 
cheering.” 

“*T am always cheered when I find myself so 
kindly welcomed to this fireside,’ said Basil, 
attempting to rally his spirits; “in the first 
place, by your cordiality ; in the second, by the 
sight of your rational occupations. The do- 
nothing, good-for-nothing world J live in, con- 
tains few sights so pleasant.” 

“«] fancied,” said Salome, “ that the ladies of 
England were highly enlightened and accom- 
plished ?” 

** Superficially accomplished. They learn as 
much music and drawing and as many lan- 
guages, as can be bought for money; but no- 
thing is done to cultivate that intellectual sense 
which renders such acquirements available.” 

‘**And these Miss Maitlands, Ksther’s pu- 
pils?”” demanded Salome, returning to the 
charge. 

‘* Your sister has decided, then, on accepting 
their tuition 2”? demanded Basii, in a constrain- 
ed tone, as Esther, after closing her instrument, 
returned into the sitting-room. 

“I scarcely know what pretext I could find 
for refusing,’’ she observed in a timid voice, re- 
suming her former place. 

** Would you favour me with a sight of Miss 
Maitland’s letter?’”? inquired Annesley. 

‘© The letter 2—Willingly !’’ said Mrs. Verelst, 
producing it from a paper-rack on the table be- 
side her chair. 

“This is the handwriting of the brother, 
who is in the same regiment with myself,’ ob- 
served Basil, after examining the letter, having 
from the first surmised the possibility of a hoax 
on the part of his brother officers. “If you 
permit me, I will make inquiries of Lady Mait- 
land concerning her intentions; and bring you 
an exact account, before you give yourself the 


trouble and annoyance of a long walk this cold | 


weather, for the sole purpose, perhaps, of grati- 
fying unjustifiable curiosity.” 

**But what curiosity can poor Esther have 
excited among persons to whom she is known 
only by name?” observed Mrs. Verelst, mis- 
trustfully. 

**Pardon me,—she is personally known to 
Lady Maitland’s son, who has probably men- 
tioned her to his sisters. Surely,’ said he, 
turning suddenly to Esther for confirmation, 
**you remember the tall, fair young man, so 
frequently with old Colonel Carrington, who 
accosted us at the stage-door on the day you 
made that hasty exit from rehearsal ?” 

** Perfectly!" replied Esther, now fully en- 
lightened as to the origin of his objections, “‘ and 
I ain consequently certain that it would be dis- 
agreeable to me to give lessons to Lady Mait- 
land’s daughters.”’ 

“Still, before you give a decided negative, 
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|which will, of course, be ungraciously con- 
'strued, allow me to institute some inquiry into 
the object of the parties,” resumed Basil. “I 
_see these people daily. I will even make a 
| point of going there to-night. Nothing will be 
| easier than for me to discover, without compro- 
| mising you, whether the young ladies have any 
Serious intention of improving themselves 
under your hands, and requiting your trouble. 
/The girls are good-natured, though silly and 
trifling; and would not, I should imagine, lend 
themselves to unladylike mystification.” 

** Must you go there to-night?” inquired 
Esther, blushing crimson. 

‘* Ts there any obstacle ?”’ inquired Basil, sur- 
prised at her remonstrance. 

** Only that this is Twelfth Night,’ observed 
Salome, for once almost as much embarrassed 
'asher sister. “Madame Branzini, who intends 
to faire tirer les rois at her house, has made us 
_promise to join her family party; and begged 
'us, should you return to town, to assure you 
-how much honoured she should feel by your 
/company.”’ 

**T accept with pleasure!” cried Basil. ‘ But 
your friend, Madame Branzini, wisely adheres 
in England to your rational hours of the con- 
tinent, and will expect her visiters before nine, 

and dismiss them at eleven; till which hour, 
_Lady Maitland would be much surprised to see 
any evening guest enter her house. I shall, 
therefore, be able to :econcile both visits. I 
dine at the Club, and will be with your friend 
at what hour did you say you were going ?”’ 

«© We shall be there soon after eight,” replied 
Salome. ‘“ We always return home, you know, 
to assist my mother at ten.” 

‘*T will not hear of being an obstacle to your 
pleasures to-night,” said Mrs. Verelst, cheer- 
fully. “It is so seldom you enjoy a pleasant 
party !—Twelfth Day comes but once a-year, 
_—Do you remember, Mr. Annesley, how mer- 
rily we kept it, the winter you were at Heidel- 
_ berg 2”? 
| Basil remembered only too well the joyous 
cordiality of his old professor’s family party. 

«Nay, surely you were le roi de la feve?— 
ay, and Esther yonder was your queen,” cried 
the artist, laughing heartily at the recollection. 
“She was a mere child, then; and you little 
better thanaboy. But I remember what a fan- 
ciful little majesty we made of her in her 
mother’s brocaded dress, with pompons and 
powder, and old points, like a queen in one of 
Mademoiselle de Scudéri’s novels! Little gip- 
sey, that you were, Esther! you made your 
old father trick out your draperies and arrange 
your throne !” 

“‘I wish we may amuse ourselves half so 
well to-night, at Madame Branzini’s!”’ mur- 
mured Esther, with a sigh. ‘* I was a child 
then—I feared nothing then,—now I seem to be 


afraid of every thing and every body !” 














““You were then in you own home and 
country, Esther,”’ said the artist, with a sigh 
‘far heavier than her own :—*‘ a comfort, my 
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poor child, of which your father’s inconsidera- 
tion has forever deprived you !” 

“Not for ever, I trust,’”? responded Mrs. 
Verelst, in a low tone. 

** As we are to meet to-night, I will shorten 
my Visitnow,” said Basil, rising from his seat, 
by way of interrupting these saddening retro- 
spections; * but I must not go without accom- 
plishing its real object. I have brought you a 
curiosity to look at, sir,”? resumed he, address- 
ing Verelst, after drawing a small volume from 
his pocket. ‘Something in your own way 
—a little book which I borrowed from my 
mother.” 

It was a scarce copy of Hollar’s Engravings, 
after Holbein’s Dance of Death, which was 
examined by Verelst with deliberation and en- 
thusiasm. 

** 1 know these designs,” said he, ‘ far better 
than I know any of my own! I spent a month 
at Basle, for the express purpose of studing 
the characteristics of that quaint old master. 
This is acurious copy, and seems enriched 
with original interleavings,”’ he observed, scru- 
tinizing the volume with the eye of a connois- 
seur. But what have we here?”’—there is an 
Arabie inscription on the title-page—or San- 
scrit—or, stay '—you, Rachael, can help us here. 
Are not these Hebrew characters ?” 

Basil Annesley took the open volume from 
the hands of Verelst, to convey it to his wife. 
On his way, he naturally glanced at the inscrip- 
tion, which was decidedly Hebrew, and written 
in ink almost invisible from age. But at the 
foot, in a modern handwriting, to his utter 
amazement, were inscribed the memorable ini- 
tails of—A. O.! 

Before he had recovered the shock caused by 
this startling, though of course accidental coin- 
cidence, the attention of Basil was absorbed by 
the effect produced on Mrs. Verelst by the sight 
of the volume! Pale as death, with quivering 
lips, and suspended respiration, she sank back 
in her chair the moment the inscription was 
placed before her. Esther and Salome, whose 
attention was constantly directed towards the 
invalid, were by her side in a moment. 

** Place a screen before the fire—I was afraid 
the room was too close forher!”’ faltered Esther, 
opening a large green fan which lay constantly 
on her mother’s table. 

«The ether, father!—you will find it on the 
dressing-table within,” cried Salome; nor had 
either of them leisure to notice that it was by 
Basil, by whom, as by a devoted son, the com- 
mission was executed. The eyes of Mrs. 
Verelst, however, even after the application of 
the ether to her temples, remained closed, and 
her‘hands cold as marble. 

The book, a glance at which young Annesley 
could not forbear regarding as the origin of her 
sudden seizure, had now fallen on the floor. 
The dispirited nature of the frontispiece (which 
represented the grisly skeleton of Death beguil- 
ing an old man into the grave by the music of 
a dulcimer) had probably conveyed an insup- 
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portable shock to the sensitive mind of the en- 
feebled invalid. 

Some minutes elapsed before Mrs. Verelst 
evinced the smallest token of consciousness; a 
longer period than Basil, who had often seen her 
overcome by faintness, had ever known her re- 
main thoroughly insensible to what was passing 
around her. At length she slowly unclosed her 
eyes, and a faint murmur broke from her lips. 
Esther instantly bent down her head to listen ; 
but Annesley, without any such effort, distinctly 
heard her exclaim—‘* My father—who was it 
spoke to me of my father ?” 

«* Better wheel her into her own room,” in- 
terposed the artist, who, during the swoon of 
his wife, had stood aloof, distressed and help- 
less. ‘It is nothing—the heat of the fire—the 
sulphur of those detestable coals!—Let us all 
be quiet, and she will be herself again in a 
moment.” 

Having assisted the girls to remove her into 
the adjoining chamber, Verelst returned to re- 
ceive, with an air of stupefaction, the adieus 
of Basil; who, conscious that his presence at 
/such a moment might be importunate, hastened 
to withdraw. 

It was dusk when Basil emerged from the 
house; and a desolate winter rain was falling 
in torrents, splashing into the overflowing ken- 
nels, and almost obscuring the light of the 
lamps. As the young guardsman reached the 
junction of the small street in which Verelst’s 
house was situated, with South Audley Street, 
in attempting to muffle himself in his cloak in 
resistance to the driving rain, he encountered 
what, at the first shock, he conceived to be a 
lamp-post! But on recoiling, he found that, 
in addition to the lamp-post, he had struck 
against an individual combating the gusts of 
wind with a disabled umbrella. Something ir- 
resistibly ludicrous in the dilemma of his 
brother in distress, attracted his attention to the 
struggling warfarer; when lo! by the light of 
the lamp, he recognised the marked and well- 
remembered features of Abednego the Money- 
lender ! 

The encounter was untimely; but Basil 
would not shrink from recognising the man by 
whom he had been so greatly obliged. 

«© We have untoward weather for our walk,” 
said Annesley, lending his assistance to reverse 
the obstinate resistance of the reeking cotton 
umbrella. 

“Unpleasant enough ; and you, who walk for 
pleasure, might, I should think, spare your 

ains for a happier moment,” rejoined the 
vend voice of Abednego. ‘ With me, the 
case is different.” 

‘* Different indeed ! since you have the means 
of commanding any sort of equipage you 
please: while I have at my disposal only that 
enjoyed by our father Adam.” 

** And how long should I enjoy the means, 
pray, were I to lavish them on costly equip- 








ages?” rejoined the Money-lender. ‘Not a 
year!—not a month, perhaps, were I tempted 
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into such ridiculous prodigality. I might be 


so many fine gentlemen shuffling, nay, all but 
begging tomy door! For whether people beg 
for a loan or beg for a gift, where lies the mighty 
difference? They are still beggars. Are you 
bound for St. James’s, young sir? If so, we 
may become a mutual benefit. Your arm is 
strong enough to hold up the umbrella ; and by 
taking mine, we may share it between us. 
Don’t be afraid!—In such weather as this, 
none of your fine friends will be astir. No one 
will recognise the gallant Mr. Basil Annesley 
cheek-by-jowl with A. O!”’ 

**It is no such consideration——-”’ Basil was 
beginning. 

** Away with ye then, and make an end of 
the discussion,” interrupted Abednego, practi- 
cally enforcing his advice. Satisfy your scru- 
ples by the certainty that you have a second 
time rendered service to a man who is more 
than ready to render service to you.” 

Partly carried away by his companion’s im- 
petuosity, and partly curious of further insight 
into his eccentric character, Basil suffered him- 
self to be disposed of. In another minute, he 
found himself sole occupant of the wet flag- 
stones with the mysterious Abednego. 

‘But surely, sir, at your age,”’ said he, by 
way of renewing the conversation, “ the enjoy- 
ment of personal comfort must be a greater 
object than the amassment of mere wealth ?’’ 

*“Who is to determine a man’s notions of 
personal comfort?” cried the Money-lender. 
‘* And what do you mean by ‘ mere wealth?’ 
My notion of personal comfort is indepen- 
dence of hirelings—whether man or beast; 
and as to wealth, what is there in this world 
beyond it?) Whatelse controls the march of 
empires—the progress of civilization—the de- 
velopement of science—the cultivation of art? 
What but money causes the crucible to glow, 
—sinks the shaft,—launches the balloon into 
the sky,—or plunges the diving-bell into the 
depths of the ocean? Of what metal is com- 
posed the key of the poet’s imagination—the 
orator’s elogquence—the physician’s skill—the 
divine’s zeal and fervour? Of gold, sir,—of 
current gold! He who hath that, commands 
kings on their thrones, or philosophers in their 
cabinets! ‘Talk not to me of the refinements 
of art. If I want to enjoy them, I buy up both 
art and artists—an orchestra af musicians—a 
legion of sculptors or painters! Your capitalist, 
boy—your capitalist is the ae solid sovereign 
of modern times !—* Mere wealth?’ quotha? I 
knew that you were a boy, Basil Annesley, but 
I held you not fora child!” 

The young man could scarcely resist a smile 
at the impetuosity of his companion. 

**T perfectly agree with you, sir,” said he at 
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‘last. ** But it was by fully estimating the value of 
reduced to the same beggarly shifts which bring | 


money as a means of commanding enjoyment, 
that I expressed my surprise at your preferring 
a wet walk to a luxurious carriage.” 

‘«* Does the sportsman find the greater pleasure 
in the flavour of his game, or the pursuit of the 
chase?”” demanded Abednego, in a sterner 
voice. ‘ Have you not strength of mind to 
figure to yourself the intensity of enjoyment 
which a man, appreciating the true value of 
money, may find in the combinations by which 
he adds thousand to thousand,—ingot to ingot ? 
—Even as the artist whose family you have 
just quitted””—(Basil found it impossible to re- 
press a start!)—* finds exquisite delight in the 
eo of a picture by whose perfectionment he 
nopes to attain profit and fame, does the money- 
monger glory in the machinery by which his 
enrichment is accomplished. Even economy— 
even privation—has charms, when tending 
towards the achievement of the grand object of 
his life! Ay, stripling—abject as it may seem 
to you, the money-lender’s 1s a glorious calling ! 
Every minute of my life swells the amount of 
my possessions. Other men’s property dimi- 
nishes with their span of life; mine, like the 
evening shadows, grows as the sun goes down. 
I am a wretch; eh?—a shabby, threadbare 
wretch, with whom a smart officer like you, is 
ashamed to be seen arm inarm! Shabby and 
threadbare as I seem, I tell you I hold in sub- 
jection those of whose acquaintance you are 
proud—those to whose acquaintance you barely 
aspire! Your fine ladies come and beg of me, 
—cajole me—flatter me!—cajole and _ flatter 
A. O. in his cobweb-tapestried halls of state. 
—-‘ Mere wealth??—What, but the wealth I 
have amassed by trudging in the rain while 
others swelter in carriages, brings the Duke of 
Rochester cringing to my feet, lying and swin- 
dling for the means of keeping up his empty 
state! His covetings of A. O.’s § mere wealth’ 
have converted that man, created by nature for 
honour and refinement, into an equivocating 
pettifogger. Ay, sir, you are shocked—you 
consider my tongue coarse and licentious !— 
You would plead privilege of peerage against 
the Money-lender, in favour of the uncle of 
your fribble acquaintance, young Wilberton.”’ 
(Again Basil started.) ‘ But when you have 
lived longer, you will come to the same con- 
clusions. And now, good evening to you, Mr. 
Basil Annesley! for here we are, opposite to 
the Gloucester Coffee House, within hail of 
your out-at-elbows, discreditable friends, the 
Maitlands!—Good evening!—I should be as 
loath as yourself to expose you to the shame of 
being met skulking in the rain under the same 
ignominious umbrella with such a Barabbas 
as A.QO.!” 
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«From me thou art welcomed every morning and 
evening, with the tongues of blessings, prosperity, 
happiness, and friendship. This is the elevated dome, 
[From a notice in the London Atheneum of a late work | and we, the several recesses, her daughters—yet I pos- 
| sess excellence and dignity above all those of my race. 
Surely members are we of the same body, but I am 
Tut Alhambra must ever remain a subject of great | like the heart in the midst of them, and from the heart 
interest to our artists, and to all who are conversant | springs energy and life.” 
with the history of the Arabs, and aware of the debt| The poets very often allude to the beauties of the 
of gratitude we owe to them for the encouragement building. The following enthusiastic praises are found 
and preservation of the arts and sciences during so in the Hall of the Two Sisters:—«I am the garden, 
many dark, troubled, and barbarous centuries. It is | and every morning do I appear decked out in beauty 
an existing evidence of refinement and luxury, in /—look attentively at my elegance, and thou shalt reap 
strange contrast with the rudeness of contemporary the benefit of a commentary of decoration. For, by 
civilization. The inscriptions which adorn its walls Allah, the elegant buildings by which I am surrounded 
go far to prove the enthusiastic love of beauty which | certainly surpass all other buildings in the propitious 
prevailed among that people, and the pleasure they omen attending their foundation. How many pros- 
derived from works of art. Mr. Owen Jones, with the pects doI unfold! How many objects in contempla- 
untiring devotion to his art, of which the elaborate | tion of which a highly gifted mind finds the gratifica- 
beauty of every page of his work offers proof, took | tion of its utmost wishes. Here is the wonderful 
casts of all the inscriptions, which Mr. Gayangos has cupola, at sight of whose beautiful proportions all 
now translated. He divides them into three classes : | others vanish and disappear.” 
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descriptive of that ancient palace.] 





first, sentences from the Koran; secondly, devout | 
sentences, not taken from the Koran; and thirdly, | 
poems in praise of the builders of the palace. “Those 
belonging to the first classes are often so shaped as to | 


A vase is addressed— 

«“ Every art has gifted me with its elegance—nay, 
has given me all its splendour and perfection.” 

These inscriptions are formed in the most beautiful 


present an uniform appearance on both sides, and | characters, and ornament every part of the building. 
make the inscription readable from the right to the , They are found in medallions, on string-courses round 
left, and wice versa, or upwards and downwards. The | the square lines inclosing the arches, on the capitals, 


long poems are all written, without exception, in the | 
African hand, with such care and attention that no letter | 
is ever wanting in its diactitic points, and the vowels | 
and grammatical signs are likewise inserted. ‘They are | 
probably the composition of poets who lived at the 
court of Granada.” Those most frequently found are 
short pious exclamations, such as— 

“ Praise to God !—his is the power. 

«“ Thanks to God !—his is the majesty. 

“ Durability is God’s!—and there is no conqueror 
but God. Blessing.” 

“There is no help but from God: the illustrious, 
the omnipotent God is our refuge in every trouble.” 

“ By the sun andits rising brightness ; by the moon | 
when she followeth him; by the day when he showeth | 
his splendour; by the night when it covereth him | 
with darkness; by the heaven and Him who built it; | 
by the earth and Him who spread it forth; by the | 
soul and Him who completely formed it, and in- 
spired into it wickedness or piety. There is no deity 
but Allah.” 

In other places are inscriptions in honour of the 
Sultans; and inscriptions constantly occur, which 
make the peculiar feature or use of the architecture 
suggest reflections. ‘Thus, in a niche, in an elaborate 
archway, where a vase or water-cooler was placed, we 
find— 

“I am like the nuptial array of a bride endowed 
with beauty and perfection. If not so, look at this 
vase, and thou wilt easily understand the truth of my 
assertion. Thou mayest imagine the vase within to 
be like a devout man, always standing to perform his 
prayers.” 

The following inscription round the recess for the 
throne in the Hall of the Ambassadors, alludes not 
only to the object of the recess, but to the peculiar 








plan of this part of the building: — 


in fact,every where, and united with foliage of the 
most varied character. The following poem runs 
round the margin of the fountain in the Court of the 
Lions, and serves to illustrate the feelings which pro- 
duced the architecture, and is the best commentary on 
it :— 

“ Blessed be He who gave the Imam Mahommed a 
a mansion which in beauty exceeds all other mansions. 
And if not so, here is the garden containing wonders 
of art, the like of which God forbids to be elsewhere 
found. Look at this mass of pearl glistening all 
around, and spreading through the air, its shower of 
prismatic bubbles, which falls within a circle of silvery 
froth, and then flows amid other jewels, surpassing 
every thing in beauty, nay, exceeding the marble 
itself in whiteness and transparency. ‘T’o look at this 
basin one would imagine it to be a solid mass of ice, 
and the water to melt from it—yet it is impossible to 
say which of the two is really flowing. Seest thou 
not how the water from above flows on the surface, 
notwithstanding the current underneath strives to 
oppose its progress. Like a lover whose eyelids are 
pregnant with tears, but who suppresses them for fear 
of an informer. For truly, what is this fountain but 
a beneficent cloud, pouring out its abundant supplies 
on the lions underneath. Like the hands of the 
Khalif when he rises in the morning to distribute 
plentiful rewards to his soldiers, the lions of war. O 
thou who beholdest these lions crouching, fear not; 
life is wanting to them, to enable them to show their 
fury. And O thou heir of the Anssar, to thee, as the 
most illustrious offspring of a collateral branch, be- 
longs that ancestral pride which makes thee look with 
contempt on the Kings of all other countries. May 
the blessings of God for ever be with thee. May He 
make thy subjects obedient to thy rule—and grant 
thee victory over thy enemiés!” 
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From the Westminster Review. 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE AND ITS POETS. 


1. Etudes de Maurs et de Critique sur les’ 
Poéies Latins de la Decadence. Par M. 
Desiré Nisard. Paris, 1834. 


2. Geschichte der Romischen Literatur. Von | ( 
‘ticle. It is an ingenious attempt to explain 


J.C. F. Bahr. Karlsruhe, 1832. 
3. Histoire Romaine. Par M. Michelet. 
Bruxelles, 1841. 


Tue curious problems of literature as the 
expression of a nationality on the one hand, 
and as a modifying influence on the other, 


‘light breaks in upon us, a new torch is 


placed in our hand whereby we may pene- 
trate into much of the darkness and obseurity 

of the past, and also penetrate into certain 
| unexplained regions of Art itself. ‘Towards 
this desirable object we cannot do better than 
introduce to the reader the valuable work of 
M. Nisard, mentioned at the head of this ar- 


the private life of the Romans under some of 


its more neglected aspects by means of con- 
temporary poets, and at the same time to ex- 


plain the peculiarities of these poets by the 
manners and institutions which intluenced 
them. 


and the important consequences which re- 


sult from these investigations, are wholly at- | 
tributable to modern criticism. True, that, 


of old, poetry was said to “soften manners 
and prevent men from being fierce,” and 
doubtless the wise men saw the potent in- 
fluences of literature in the general result, 


but they did not trouble themselves much | 


with analysing its effects. Be this as it may, 
the tracing of national influences on litera- 
ture—the analysis of those peculiar condi- 
tions which the age impressed on it—how it | 
modified and directed it—how it fostered its” 
faults, and how it necessitated its forms— | 
these were questions entirely overlooked by 
them. 

Yet, while up to the present time Art has | 
uniformly been regarded as something above 


all temporary influences—while it has been | 


uniformly looked up to as the mirror of 
eternal Truth (one of the pompous imbecili- 
ties into which ignorance has led the critics,) 


modern criticism has irrefragably shown that | 


it is very much subject to temporary in- 
fluences ; that inasmuch as Art, and poetry in 
particular, is the collective voice of an epoch, 
it must necessarily partake of the peculiari- 
ties of that epoch. If it speaks the epoch’s 
language, no less does it speak with its ideas. 
“La literature est d’abord,” says Michelet, 
“la conscience d’une nationalite. Le peu- 
ple est unifie en un homme.” Is not this 
man the creature of his age? Is he not mo- 
dified by its various conditions—geographi- 
cal, moral, political, and religious? And can 


his song, his poem, be free from such modi- | 
fications? It were a waste of logic to, 


prove it. 


If, then, in all poets, even the highest, we | 


see certain conditions of their time surround- | 
ing the eternal substance of their greatness— 


if we see that they are not “mirrors of eter-| 
nal truth,” but mirrors of their age, a new | 


“In studying the prose writers of the De- 
cline and Fall,” remarks M. Nisard in his 
preface, “ one thing has always struck me, 
and this is, that, with few exceptions, no 
“mention is ever made of the internal and do- 
-mestic life of the Romans. Moralists and 
critics devote the greater portion to the ex- 
position and discussion of systems of philo- 
sophy, to logical subtleties, or prescriptions 
for the practice of literature and the bar. In 
the historians, the revolutions of govern- 
‘ment, seditions of the army, constitution of 
the empire, manners of men in power, por- 
traits of princes, the people and the court 
‘considered as two abstractions, all these 
purely political matters occupy exclusively 
the sagacity of the historian, and alone fill 
his pages. In neither do we find the study 
of manners, properly so called, nor that cu- 
riosity for the small domestic details which 
forms one of the most decided tastes of our 
epoch, and which has almost earned for it- 
self the name of a science. ‘They remain on 
the heights, and do not descend to the do- 
mestic hearth ; they speculate on generalities, 
and overlook individuals, unless those indi- 
viduals are Caesars, or important political 
personages. ‘his is not the place to inquire 
into the causes of these omissions; | wish 
only to state a fact which has doubtless also 
| struck others, and which leaves a certain 
_void in the mind after reading these prose 
| writers. 
| On the other hand, in studying the poets 
of the same epoch, and especially those who 
have written vers de fantaisie, poems, im- 
promptus, epigrams, every species which, 
although subject to the rules of composition 
and taste, are not, properly speaking, works 
of art, such as are epics, odes, &c., | have 
often, with all the pleasure surprise can be- 


stow, met with precious revelations of the 
2b 
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anecdotical part of Roman history during the| 
first two centuries of the empire, It is’ 
these discoveries I have assembled in the 


is itexecuted. The conception aloneevinces 
a true and important view of the matter, 
and we can warrant the reader’s being de- 


present work, completing them, of course, by ‘lighted with the execution of it. In spite of 


all the analogous details I have been able to 


find elsewhere in the prose wriiers.” : 


And he further observes, with reference to | 
the plan of his work: 


“As it appeared to me that the different 
institutions, manners, and habits, of which |. 


have here and there found characteristic) - 


traits, had exercised a sovereign influence on | 
the talents and characters of certain poets, || 
thought it would be consistent with true cri-| 
ticism, as well as piquant to the reader, to| 

consider each poet with regard to the pecu-| 
liar influence under which he wrote, and to| 
give the history of an institution at the same | 
time with the biography of a writer who)! 
had been more or less profoundly marked by | 
the effects of this institution. It was thus) 


that, having found that theoretical stoicism | 
spoiled the mind of Persius; that habits of | 
declamation gave a false warmth to the sobe- 
and severe genius of Juvenal; that the popu- 
larity of public readings converted the pre- 
cious poetical faculty of Statius into a muse | 
of epithalamiums and saturnalian dinners ; | 
that the social inferiority of the poet at Rome | ° 


under the Cesars, his renown and poverty, | 
his honours at court and destitution at home, 
his rank at the theatre and threadbare toga, | 
made of Martial (a witty poet, more honest 
than the world gives him credit for) a flat-/ 
terer and a beggar;—I collected under the 
name of Persius all that J could meet with 
concerning the fanatics or charlatans; under | 
that of Juvenal every thing concerning de-| 
clamation; under that of Statius the whole | 
history of the grandeur and decline of public | 
readings ; and under that of Martial all the | 
distresses, anxieties, and contradictions of a 
poor poet. Meanwhile, the biography of | 
each poet mingles with these details, enlivens 
and throws light upon them, and reduces 
them from mere erudition to make them | 
acting causes, in my mind, at least, if not in 
the execution. It will be seen, moreover, 
that | frequently borrow from one details | 
which assist me in completing the study of | 
another. Thus Persius helped me to ex- 
plain Seneca ; Seneca, Statius; Statius, Juve- 
nal; Juvenal, Martial ;—or rather, all these 
poets will have helped me to explain each 
other.” 


Such is the plan of his work, and worthily | 


the multiplicity and variety of materials, the 
unity of its intention maintains an,unity of 
effect, and consequently the work is a whole, 
/not a mere collection of essays, and the fit- 


test introduction to the study of the epoch 
and its poets. Incarrying out his design he 


has one method which applies to every sub- 
ject. He first seizes the general character 
of the poet’s works, and then seeks the link 
which exists between this poet and the par- 


ticular influence which has determined or 


| modified his vocation; he then explains, as 
far as possible, the different shares which the 
poet’s education, masters, social position, and 
character, have had in the formation of his 
talents. He criticises the poet, but he also 
considers him as a man of an epoch, con- 
trolled and modified by “la fatalite bonne ou 


/mauvaise de cette €poque.” 


It is in this point of view that these poets 
are alone worthy of serious attention, except 
to scholars and idlers, for it needs no ghost, 
not even * the buried majesty of Denmark,” 
to tell us that these writers have purely a 
factitious interest. Viewing them with re- 

spect to their intrinsic merits, we honestly 


| must place them very low on the steeps of 


Parnassus. They have none of that inspira- 
tion which, springing from an absorbing 
faith—from a passionate sympathy with the 
beautiful, and an irresistible impulse to create 
it, 1s always the first characteristic of the 
highest and primitive poets—the Homers, 
Dantes, Chaucers, and Shakspeares ;—nor 


‘have they that conscious and critical, but 


still intense feeling of art and yearning of 
ambition, which distinguish the second class 
of poets—the Virgils, Miltons, Tassos, Cal- 
derons, Wordsworths, &e.; nor have they 
the perfection of minutia and external graces 
of the artificial poets—the Boileaus, Popes, &c. 
Fortunate classics! they owe their immor- 
tality to the accident of their language , 


‘their own littleness has become great “by 


partaking of the grandeur of their immortal 
country ! 

They were puny poets—but they were 
Romans. Their song is a weak falsetto, 


tawdry, florid, and wearisome ; but every 


breath that stirs their harps is a ‘breeze from 
the seven hills, and so “makes music to the 


ear.” They have little beauty—less faith ; 
| y y 


little art, but abundant artifice. They have 
no religion (which is the soul of art,) enforce 
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a questionable morality in a corrupt language, 
and their claims to admiration on the poetical 
score are very scanty. The great artists of 
antiquity had used up the grand blocks of 
marble from which they carved their works ; 
for their descendants nothing remained but 
the chips, and in some cases the mere dust. 
A new quarry was the only thing which 
could yield materials; this they could not 
discover, for they were not great poets. 

Great poets! how could they be? Rome 
had never any thing beyond a literature of | 
imitation, not even in its best days; the | 
mission of Rome was not a literary one. Its 
rank in history is high—its influence on hu- 
manity unmistakeable ; but that influence did 
not spring from its literature—that mission | 
was accomplished by Greece, and Rome can 
well afford to let her retain the glory. Rome, 
as its name implies, was Force—Popn—not 
the force of intellect, but the force of conquest 
and legislation. She can afford to place her | 
law beside the poetry of Greece. Honour to 
both! But Rome, having no philosophy, 
had no poetry—all was imitation; it neither 
introduced new ideas or new forms—it ap- 
propriated those of others. 





“It is the destiny of Rome,” says M. 
Nisard, rather paradoxically, “in religion, in 
laws, and in literature, to live by borrowing. 
She has nothing initiative, nothing original, 
but her sword.” 


This applies to her most flourishing 
period ; but when Virgil, Ovid, Lucretius, 
Horace, and Catullus had exhausted the epos, 
the stories, the philosophy, and the amatory 
tenderness (of imitation) what remained for 
successors’ Nothing but the introduction 
of a new poetry by throwing imitation and 
Greek aside. But could they do this? Was 
the age ripe for this?—No; and for this 
reason. 

Poetry has invariably one of two tenden- 
cies. Disgusted with the present, in which its 
ideal is degraded, it either flies to the past or 
to the future. It sighs over the golden age, 
over the primitive simplicity and energetic 
virtues of the past, or it looks with eager 
eyes into the dim future, when progression 
will have brought perfection, and it shapes 
this plastic future into the harmonious pro- 
portions of its imagination. 

Neither of these unique tendencies could 
find voice in Rome under the empire. That 
mighty empire was now crumbling to dust; 
the whole social organization was one of cor- 





ruption and decay : and yet, however dis- 


gusted with the present, the poets could not 
resort to the past, for they had no sympathy 
with it; they had no admiration for the old 
republican virtues, no knowledge of national 
traditions, no reverent sentiments of ancestry. 
They were foreigners themselves, Macedo- 
nians, Carthaginians, Spaniards, Etrurians, 
&e. Their ancestors were not Roman— 
their traditions were not Roman. The past 
was lifeless and soulless to them! But, above 
all, there was no Roman people—no public 
to address. The empire retained its unity, 
but it was heterogeneous ; it was the abode 
of many nations, but no people. The true 
Roman people, as the most poetical of his- 
toridns observes, “avait laissé ses os sur 
tous les rivages. Des camps, der urnes, des 
voies eternelles, voila tout ce qui devait rester 
de lui.” Rome, depopulated of her sons, re- 
cruited herself with enfranchised slaves, and 
sons of slaves, gathered from all quarters of 
the globe. The Gaul, the African, the Spa- 
niard, and the Greek, though endowed with 
citizenship, could not form a people, and 
without a people there is no unity of feeling, 
of tradition, of sympathy. Observe, also, 
that, deprived of a public, and driven to 
address a coterie formed of the emperor and 
court favourites, even if they had possessed 
national sympathies, they would have there- 


by been forced to stifle them, as these em- 


perors and courtiers themselves were mostly 
foreigners, and naturally averse to any at- 
tachment to the republic. What materials 
for poetry, then, had the past to offer? None. 

But if the past was closed to them, not 
less so was the future. The horrible mass 
of corruption which society exhibited wrung 
from them an occasional sarcasm or sono- 
rous declamation; but no one looked to the 
future for the remedy—no hope gleamed 
through the gloom of misery. Carpe diem! 
seemed the universal ery ; and in truth, when 
we consider the spectacle of that society, we 
are little inclined to wonder thereat. When 
the empire was bought and sold to the 
highest bidder, and the unfortunate purchaser 
murdered after a few days of tremulous pos- 
session—when the illimitable despotism of 
the emperors and favourites could make and 
unmake the fortunes of subjects at their will 
—when all things trembled with uncertainty, 
and every wanton vice unblushingly tempted 
the senses, we do not wonder at men resign- 
ing themselves to the enjoyment of the fleet- 
ing moment, reckless of the fate of humanity, 
careful only to preserve themselves; we do 
not wonder atevery infamy, at the treachery 
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of friends, at the reign of sensuality, at the | the labour of a life well bestowed in settling 
poet under torture accusing his own mother | these disputed readings. 

in the faint hope of being pardoned. No; | 
the present moment is alone certain—* stay, | 
thou art passing fair’—the next is uncer- 
tain. What, then, can the future bring? De-} In turning to M. Nisard’s work with 
mand of the philosophers what remedy they | these views, we are struck with the sound, 
see for present evils—what is their answer? though restricted, criticism, and the fruits of 
The Epicureans answer, “ Carpe diem !” | | long and conscientious study which pervade 


‘* Ciel que d’écrits et de disquisitions, 
De mandements, et d’explications 
Que l’on explique encore—peur de s’entendre!”’ 


Demand of the stoics, and Seneca answers | 
“Die! Suicide is the only remedy ! De- | | 
mand of Juvenal ; he answers, “ Retire to | 
the sacred mount.” ‘These, only these, are | 
the remedies! Were there none, then, who | 
looked to the future? Yes, the Christians, | 
and they were to govern that future! 


“'Tacite ne sait que dire de l’association | 
nouvelle. Il ne connait les Chretiens que | 
pour avoir illumine de leurs corps en flamme 
les fétes et les jardins de Nero.” 


But the poets had no sympathy with these 
Christians—they had no sympathy with any 
thing beyond the moment’s enjoyment ; they 
had no faith in their own religion, none in 
the Christian. 


“ Quand les religions sont tombées, que 
reste-t-il a faire? L’homme est bien force 
d’accepter la vie présente telle qu’elle est: le 
sage cherche a la passer avec le moindre 
tourment possible; Vinsensé la gaspille et 
la devore. Alors viennent ces epoques si 
marquées dans histoire, de passions raf- 
finées, de volupté frénetique et de melan- 
cholie profonde, d’incredulite et de super- 
stition.”’ 





As these poets could not therefore resort | 
to the past, nor look to the future, they were | 
restricted to the present; but as the present | 
is never ideal or poetical, “as no age was | 
ever romantic to itself?’ they were forced to 
work on the only materials it afforded, viz. : 
satire, scandal, jests, saturnalia, &c. These 
suffice for Phedrus, Martial, Juvenal, and 
Persius ; but Seneca, Lucan, and Statius, not 
having an aptitude for satire, and being 
endowed with poetical feelings, were obliged 
to relinquish the present, and to work ad 
such materials as the past offered them. | 
Hence their cold and faithless mythology, | 
hence their pedantry, hence the torturing of | 
their language into new and unheard-of com- 
binations, to express old ideas, and to hide 
their poverty with glitter; a circumstance 
which has given employment to so many il-| 
lustrious commentators, who have thought 





} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


it. With considerable erudition, he has been 
preserved from the vices of pedantry, or 
| verbal criticism, by a constant attention to 
the higher purposes of literature, so that his 
learning is relieved by liveliness and point, 
which never degenerate into flippancy. We 


|are, however, constantly reminded of the 


journalist and reviewer, by a piquancy and 
| reference to the present time very unusual in 
such works. We will follow him in his 
course as briefly as the subject permits, 
hoping that the slight whet we shall give tie 
reader’s appetite may incite him to the de- 
vouring of the work itself. 

With Phedrus or the Transition, M. Ni- 
sard commences. Phedrus is so rarely read 
except in schools by the first lispers of Latin, 
or else for the purpose of a comparison with 
Lafontaine, that there is almost as little in- 
terest felt in his works as was felt by his 
contemporaries, to whose neglect of them we 
shall subsequently advert. Our author has 
nevertheless contrived to write a most in- 
teresting essay, solely by regarding him in 
connexion with his age. “The Fables of Phe- 
drus, it is worthy of remarking, form the one 
isolated monument of Roman literature for 
the three-quarters of a century which inter- 
vened betwixt its most flourishing age, under 
Augustus, and the age of decline. Except 
these fables there appeared no poems, no 
prose writings; a complete silence reigned 
“hormis toutefois dans les chaires, ot ‘Pon 
enseigne a grand bruit Vart oratoire.” 
Phedrus himself wrote but little, and at 
great intervals. Schwab ( Vita Phedri) con- 
fidently assigns the periods of composition 
of the several books. ‘Thus, according to 
him, the first and second were written during 
the government of Sejanus;. the third during 
that of Caligula; and the fourth and fifth 
during that of Claudius. But we need not 
point “out how extremely conjectural are all 
such classifications—how unsatisfactory ex- 
cept to commentators ; and no doubt M. Ni- 


said would unpityingly statirise them, as he 
does all such laborious trifles. 

The neglect he suffered at the hands of 
his contemporaries has been matter of great 
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and furious discussion—so much so indeed | 
that it has been maintained with learning and 
plausibility that the fables of Phzdrus are mo-_ 
dern. tis indeed surprising that Quinctilian, | 
who, in his enumeration of all the Roman poets | 
(Inst. Or. x. 1,) has mentioned names the 
most insignificant, poets of whose writings | 
not a trace is left, should have entirely omit- | 
ted Pheedrus, and that throughout his works 
he never once mentions him ; but it is still | 
more surprising that Seneca, who lived | 
nearer his time, should, while enjoining a 
certain Polybius to write fables, not only 
omit the name of Phedrus, but actually’ 
assert this to be a form of poetry hitherto 
untried by Roman “non audeo te usque eo 
producere, ut fabellas quoque et A‘sopeos 
logos, intentatum Romanis ingeniis opus, 
solita tibi venustate connectas.” M. Nisard, 
alluding to this passage, says,— 


| 


“ Sénéque ecrit 4 un affranchi puissant, et 
Je flatte en omettant le nom de Phédre, et en 
persuadant au favori qu’il sera le premier et 
le seul fabuliste romain.” 


We differ here widely. If, as we contend, 
Phedrus was unknown except toa few of 
his friends, there could have been no flattery 
in Seneca’s silence; but if Phaedrus was 
known at all to the reading public, Seneca 
would never have dared to found his flattery 
on so gross and open a falsehood. 

These are the negative arguments which 
cast a doubt on the genuineness of Phedrus. 
On the other hand, the only two notices that 
have come down to us are so precise as one 
would think to settle the dispute. Martial 
demands his muse of his friend— 


« AX mulatur improbi jocos, Phzedri.” 


And Avianus, in a letter to Theodosius, 
“ Phedrus etiam partem aliquam quinque in 
libellos resolvit.””. Such are the external evi- 
dences pro and con. “Non nostrum est 
tantas componere lites!” But we think the 
internal evidence of style is of more weight 
than either; and that the negative evidence 
only proves how very little he was known to 
his countrymen. 


“Tl touche deja a la décadence,” says 
M. Nisard, “ par un certain gofit pour les 
mots de la vieille langue, et pour les patois 
provinciaux quoiqwil en soit trés sobre. 
Mais je dois dire qwil y appartient presque 
entierément par un emploi affecté et continuel 
de Vabstrait pour le concret, ce qui donne a 





sa poésie un faux air de prose, et change sa 
20 





gravité en froideur. Ainsi au lieu de dire 
long cou, il dit la longeur du cou, colli longi- 
tudo; au lieu de ‘malheureux, tu n’eprou- 
verais pas cet affront, ton malheur n’eprou- 
Verait pas cet affront. 


‘* * Nec hanc repulsam tua sentiret calamitas.’ ’’ 


That he had but little reputation we may 
gather from his perpetual and complacent re- 
liance on posterity. 


“Car un poéte,” as M. Nisard observes, 
“ qui compte tant sur la posterite, est proba- 
blement peu gaté par ses contemporains. 
Phédre en appelle sans cesse. comme le 
juste inconnu et maltraité a une autre vie; 
preuve qu’il n’est pas content de sa place dans 
celle gi.” 


We may gather it also from his perpetual 
railings at the envy of others, at their not 
seeing the profundity of his meaning, from 
his flattering himself that if not read then, 
posterity will at least have more discern- 
ment. 


** Quem si leges; letabor: sin autem minus; 
Habebunt certeé, quo se oblectent posteri.”’ 


These, and the plaints of “neglected ge- 
nius” with which the illustrious obscure 
have from time immemorial consoled them- 
selves for the contempt of their contempo- 
raries—the safety valves of unsatisfied con- 
ceit—these all indicate in Phedrus a want 
of popularity. 

Was this neglect deserved? We think not. 
Phedrus addressed a people in a language 
by which they were not to be moved. He 
was ina false position. We trace the causes 
of his neglect, first, to the neglect into which 
poetry itself had fallen (shown by his being 
the only writer during so long a period ;) 
and secondly, to the very mildness of his 
genius being inadequate to arrest the attention 
ofa public craving sensation above all things. 
Pheedrus is a satirist; under the form of apo- 
logue he gently satirises vices and vanities, 
and preaches a sententious twaddling mo- 
rality. Wasa mind of this calibre the one 
to produce an effect on the sensual, degraded 
Romans under Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, 
or Nero? After coming from the amphi- 
theatre—after rousing their sensations by the 
sight of a gladiator fight, or the exciting cry 
of Christianos ad Leones! were they likely 
to be moved by the mild and feeble Phe- 
drus? If read, it is probable that the satires 
made no more than a momentary impression, 
and tuat one of ennui. When Juvenal and 
Persius thundered their denunciations at ex- 
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isting vices, they hit hard blows, and aroused | mals, in whose nature the examples do not 
attention by the loudness of their war-whoop; | participate. Thus in the fable of the two 
or when Martial gave a sting, heightened | mules, one of which carries money and walks 
with an obscenity, they could listen andj) with head erect, making a clatter with the 
laugh; but Phedrus, alas! remained a_ bell suspended to his neck— 
“ feeble forcible,” whom nobody regarded. 
We do not regard this as the whole secret | 
of his neglect, but it is a great part thereof; | ; ; 
many influences we are incapable of appre- | And the other, who carries grain, and fol- 


** Celsaé cervice eminet 
Clarumque collo jactat tintinabulum.’’ 


ciating must have been at work, nor must we 
omit what M. Nisard has advanced : 


* Depuis Auguste, et grace a son exemple, 
la poésie est devenue un état. La poésie 
etait un art, avant qu’Auguste en fit un état. 


lows modestly and quietly — 


‘* Comes quieto sequitur et placido gradu.”’ 





| We read here no characteristic of two mules 
|—they are two abstractions of the haughty 
‘and humble in human nature. Phedrus 


° 8 ° ‘ é | ° 

Mais aprés lui on sera poéte lorsqu’il y aura| went the wrong way to work. He. did not, 
° ° — eee | ~ ° . a 

chance @’obtenir de la liberalite du prince des | as A°sop, watch animals, and from their ac- 

maisons de campagnes, de fins diners et des | tions deduce a moral or a satire for mankind ; 


offices de courtisan. Otez l’empereur je ne 
vois pas quelle muse inspiratrice 4 Rome.” 


Te then reviews the Emperors Tiberius, 
Caligula, and Claudius, showing how adverse 
they were to letters. 

Further it must be confessed, that the | 
merits of Phedrus were not of a nature to 
captivate his contemporaries. A_ simple, 
lucid manner of telling his story—quickness 
and brevity of repartee, and transparent clear- 
ness and neatness of style, of which Mr. 
Hallam speaks enthusiastically—these have 
been his passport to posterity, though of 
little value in his own time. But his wit is 
feeble, his satire without sting, and his 


but, having elaborated his satire, he then se- 
| lected (with insufficient knowledge) the ani- 
| mals to illustrate it. Phadrus had the Roman 
curse upon him of imitation. The form of 
his poetry was an accident. His predeces- 
sors had exhausted almost every form of 
imitation from the Greek—the apologue alone 
remained, and he seized it as a last resource 
—can we wonder at his failure ? 


The “ tragedies attributed to Seneca” form 
the second subject of our author’s inguiry. 
The dispute as to their authorship, whicli 
has so often agitated the furious inkstands of 
commentators, M. Nisard does not presume 
to settle ; but, after criticising with acuteness 





morality unexceptionable for copy books! 
As a fabulist his rank is very low, for, as 
Dr. Johnson well remarks of his imitator | 
Gay, he is a writer of tales, not fables. He| 


the pretensions of others, attributes them to 


‘Seneca the philosopher, upon abundant in- 


ternal evidence. The distinct mention by 
Quinctilian carries conviction with us; in 


had not the symbolical imagination which | quoting a verse from the Medea, he cites it as 
enabled A’sop so exquisitely to make the | “ut Medea apud Senecam”—Seneca, without 
human identify itself with the animal—the | qualification, would of course mean the cele- 
one so interpenetrated by the other, that| brated Stoic. A. W. Schlegel, in his usual 
each example served for both, or either; a|tranchant style, says, ludicrously enough, 
parallel instance to which may be seen in| * Their claim to this title appears doubtful to 
Hogarth’s “ Actors Dressing for Performance,” | me ; perhaps it is founded merely on the cir- 
where two old women are snipping a cat’s | cumstance of Seneca appearing in Octavia 
tail for some blood which is wanted, and | in one of these plays (!!!); but this would 
catching it in a basin; here the ludicrous | lead one to draw a different conclusion (!!). 
expression of astonished inquiry and indig-| The absurdity of this “ perhaps” is not less 
nant pain—the perplexity of the cat as to | amusing than the sagacity which would lead 
the philosophy of this matter, mingled with! him to draw a different conclusion from his 
her pain at the operation, is so thoroughly | own supposition ! 

human, without at the same time sacrificing | The merit of these tragedies has been 
one iota of the truth of feline physiognomy, | generally contested; nor are we about to 
that we are lost in laughing wonderment at| throw down the gauntlet in their defence— 
the artist's power. This power Phedrus| all we would endeavour is to place them in 
has no glimpse of. His animals, like those! their true light. No one acquainted with 
of Casti (Animali Parlanti,) are merely | contemporary literature but must have been 
human beings called by the names of ani-/| struck with the fact of there being a number 
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of criticisms always “in type” as it were.| de voir, en effet, que c’est bien volontaire- 
Once “set up” by some perhaps questionable | ment quwil n’y a nulle conduite dans ses 
compositor, those who came after found it| piéces, nul lien entre les scénes, nulle pré- 
easier to adopt them than undergo the two-| paration ces événmens, que les entrées et les 
fold labour of reading and then judging. | sorties n’y sont point motivées ; que intrigue 
Thus, on all remarkable men there are stereo- | se denoue quelquefois an premier acte, quel- 
typed opinions, for the manifold convenience | quefois au second, ce qui n’empeche ia la 
of reviewers, and perpetual delusion of | ers d’ rik jusqu’au oo ah 
readers. * Les € escriptions sont tantét de localités, 
The criticisms on Seneca’s plays are | tantét de cérémonies religieuses tantét de 
mostly of the stereotyped ‘order; and when | combats, ici de choses de ce monde, la de 
not so, are mostly taken from a false point | choses de Yenfer. Dans les descriptions je 
of view. A. W. Schlegel falls into this last | comprends les récits, parceque ces récits 
error; and says, *'T hese tragedies are bom-| décrivent longuement soit les souffrances des 
bastical and frigid, unnatural in character and | personnages du drame, soit leurs fureurs, soit 
action, and revolting from their violation of | leurs morts violentes. 
every propriety, and so destitute of every, “Les déclamations sont tantot des dia- 
thing like theatrical effect, that I am inclined | logues, tant6t des monologues. Dans les 
to believe they were never destined to leave | dialogues, deux personnages soutiennent deux 
the rhetorical schools for the stage.” He has | théses philosophiques contraire, par exem- 
here stumbled on the truth—what he is * in- | ple: Antigone pretend qu’il y a de la vertu 
clined to believe” was the absolute fact— ja survivre a ses malheurs ; C&dipe qu’il n’y a 
° ° | ° . 
these tragedies were written to be read aloud, | que de la sottise. Dans les monologues c’est 
not acted; and the forgetting of this incon-| un personnage qui analyse sa situation, ou 
testable but important fact is the parent of | qui fait une priére aux divinités infernales, 
all the absurd criticism wasted on them as jou qui chante les douceurs de lobscurité, ou 
ee se th a ee thinker /qui pice un pose ee 
than his brother, clearly saw that they were; “Les sentences sont le fonds commun des 
no more than “ orations in a dramatic form.” | déclamations, dialogues ou monologues. Aux 
Never intended for the stage, they c raisons tirées des faits particuliers les person- 
judged by theatrical canons, but as “ drame- | nages ajoutent des raisons générales qui se 
tic orations” they have not unfrequently a | résument en un vers, quelquefois en un démi- 
high power. M. Nisard has characterised | vers. Ces raisons sont tant6t vraies tantét 
them as Ja tragedie de recette, and hasa long | fausses, mais toujours froides et trop abso- 
section thereon, full of interest, in which he | lues pour la situation de celui qui les in- 
compares the Greek and Roman trentment of | voque. Tous les héros, et héroines, enfans, 
subjects. We select a few paragraphs as | vieillards, jeunes filles, femmes, dieux, dées- 
bearing on the point under consideration. ses, magiciennes, prodiguent ces sentences. 
Tous parlent avec concision et dans un style 
dogmatique, tournant leur propre opinion en 
une sentence absolue et universelle.” 








“ Dans cette espece de tragédie la recette 
est tout; la tragedie n’est rien. La recette 
consiste dans ’emploi par doses égales des 
trois grandes sources de developpemens en-| M. Nisard subsequently gives a valuable 
seignes dans les ecoles: 1° La description; and clever analysis and comparison of the 
2° La déclamation ; 3° Les sentences philo-|CEdipus of Sophocles with the Q&dipus of 
sophiques. La tragedie est le cadre dans | Seneca; but the selection of Sophocles, and 
lequel on méle et distribue ces trois élemens, | of his best tragedy, though well adapted to 
soit pour en faire objet d’une lecture pub-| illustrate the difference between a drama and 
lique, soit pour s’exercer a l’art oratoire.| an oration, is an unfair one to Seneca, who 
Chercher un art dramatique dans Sénéque,| more resembles Euripides. 
ce serait perdre son temps et se donner fort} The reader has now the tragedies of Se- 
inutilement le facile avantage de critiquer le | neca placed in their true light, and can look 
poéte pour des fautes qwil a voulez faire.|at them and judge for himself—we will 
Senéque pouvait n’étre pas propre au drame | stereotype no new opinion—enough if we 
sérieux; mais il est sir qu’il n’en pouvait| quote one passage, which has always ap- 
ignorer les régles, je dis les principales et les | peared to us conceived in the intense spirit 
plus vulgaires. Si done il les a violees ou! of our old dramatists. It is at the close of 
negligées, c’est bien sciemment. TI] est aisé | the Gdipus, when that unhappy king is left 
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with the corpse of his mother on the ground,| This appears to us a confusion of reason- 
and his eyes torn out with his own frantic ing, arising from his having taken the Greek 
hands ; after addressing Apollo, and accusing drama as the sole possible standard; and all 
him of his misfortunes, he determines to leave his specious reasoning is blown into atoms 
‘'hebes—the scene of his incest and misery : | by the irresistible artillery of facts. Where 
he feels his way forward for a pace or two, | was the epos or national history from which 


when he arrests his steps for fear of stum- 


bling against his mother ! 
** Siste—ne in matrem incidas!’’ 


This is very grand and pathetic, and in the 
highest dramatic spirit. 

But a more interesting inquiry for our pre- 
sent purpose is the reason of these tragedies 
being written for public readings, rather than 
for the stage. M. Nisard has a long section 
on the causes why tragedy was not possible 


at Rome, which, though ingenious, we think | 
imperfect and one-sided. He takes Athens | 


as the standard of illustration, and, examin- 
ing the history of the Greek drama, he finds 


its conditions to have been impossible at | 


Kome. Herein lies the error, unless he could 


have shown (what we have before attempted) | 


that Rome could not possess other thana litera- 
ture of imitation, consequently a drama imi- 
tated from the Greek. He distinguishes the 
conditions of Greek tragedy into, “ 1° Con- 
ditions littéraires; 2° Conditions politiques 
et religieuses; 3° Conditions de meeurs.” 
Of these three the third only is to the point. 
He finds the Greek tragedy to have been pre- 
ceded by the Homeric epos, from which all 
its materials were drawn—in it he sees the 
two first conditions. 


“ Tout vient d’Homere ; la grande querelle 
de V’Iliade, qui se prolonge jusque dans les 
postérités des rois est toujours unique fond 
des tragedies. Les tragiques n’ont eu a in- 
venter ni les hommes, ni les meeurs; ils les 
ont recueillis dans Homere.” 


This is doubly erroneous ; all the subjects 
are not from Homer; e. g. Persians, Prome- 
theus, Seven against Thebes, Heraclide, 
Trachinia, &ec.; and the characters taken 


from Homer are often varied. M. Nisard | 


further observes— 


“ Rome n’avait pas dans son passé les élé- | 
mens d’un drame national. La Gréce avait | 
des origines, des epopées, des mythes, des | 
legendes, une histoire inepuisable a laquelle 


les dieux avaient concurru par égale moitié 
avec les hommes; Rome n/’avait rein de tout 


cela. En fait de dieux Rome n/’avait que | 


Wimportés; en fait de demidieux, elle pré- 
sente son Romulus fort suspéct.” 


| Shakspeare, Racine, Schiller, Alfieri, &c., 
drew their drama? Where, except in that 
universal epopee of human passion which 
'every dramatist has read with tearful eyes 
and intense sympathy ? 
| The reason, we take it, lies deeper. We 
before asserted that the Romans at this pe- 
| riod could not produce a poet; we will now 
apply our principle to the drama, and show 
_how-the epoch repulsed it. M. Nisard him- 
self admirably says— 


“Le drame n’est Pceuvre littéraire la plus 
indigéne et la plus originale d’un pays que 
parcequ’il ne peut pas se faire sans le peuple, 
et parceque il faut que le peuple le debatte 
en plein théatre. On peut faire sans le peu- 
ple toute une trés belle littérature d’imitation 
—moins le drame.” 


True; and the Roman public were not fitted 
for the drama. Processions, or exaggerated 
scenic exhibitions, alone pleased their tastes 
Pomp, vulgar, glittering pomp, they could 
understand; but how could they understand 
pathos? After their brutified minds had 
once been stimulated with the fights of wild 
beasts and of gladiators, how were they to be 
‘moved by imaginary woes? Having seen 
| the gladiator stabbed in earnest, what excite- 
iment could there be in seeing a pretended 
‘murder? During that awful period when 

the whole empire was acting a bloody, bom- 
_bastic, dream-like, fantastic melodrama, how 
| were its actors to be touched with the plaints 
(of an Antigone or Promethus? In that li- 
centious city, when, at the féles of Flora, the 
noble Roman ladies rushed about the streets, 
stark naked, with their hair floating in wild 
disorder ; when actresses stripped themselves 
on the stage on being incited thereto by the 
pit—in that city who could sympathise with 
the chastity of Hippolytus, or the heroic 
self-sacrifice of Alcestis? When incest and 
matricide were the crimes of emperors, how 
could the people sympathise with the tre- 
mendous horror and despair of an G&dipus ? 
If any thing in the sublime Greek drama 
could have touched them, it would have been 
the Philoctetes, and there it would not have 
been the betrayed friendship, his pitiable but 
sublime solitude—aoxov eccorxnowv— the pathos 
of his delight at again hearing the sound of 
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his countrymen’s voices—no, it would have 


“Pérse présentait aux commentateurs,” 


been the phy sical agony of his wounded foot, | he wittily insinuates, “tout Vattrait d’une 


which made him roll upon the ground, and | 
utter those piercing accents of woe! 

And this is proved by Plautus, the success- 
ful dramatist. The public, who delighted in 


dancing elephants, as M. Nisard observes, | 


would also find pleasure in the tricks of 
sharpers, the loves of prostitutes, the cries of 
women in labour, the disappointments of 
misers, and the greediness of valets—espe- 
cially if the writer uses the language and 
patois of the people. Horace tells us that 
there were some attempts at national trage- 
dy, wherein the imitation of the Greeks was 
relinquished, and domestic subjects treated. 

‘* Nil intentatum nostri liquere poéte : 

Nec minimum meruere decus, vestigia greca 
Ausi deserere, et celebrare domestica facta.”’ 

These attempts were unsuccessful ; Horace 
attributes it to the idleness of the poets pre- 
venting the necessary /im@e labor et mora— 
diligent polishing and correcting. But this 
is the reasoning of a scholar and laborious 
writer, not of a philosopher. Did the po- 
lished verse and elegant diction of Terence 
avail? Among the élite—not with the 
public. 

The tragedies of Seneca have all been 
translated or paraphrased into French. Ludo- 
vico Dolce rendered eight of them into 
Italian according to Lessing; but Ginguéné 
says that four of them, viz., “Jocasta,” * Iphi- 
genia,” “ Hecuba,” and * Medea,” were imita- 


ted from Euripides, and that only two—the | 


“ Agamemnon” and * Thyestes”—were from 
Seneca. Ginguéné here obviously overlooks 
the Ercole Furioso (Hercules Fureus,) which 
is a mere translation from Seneca.  Salfi 
(Saggio Storico Crit. del. Commedia Ital.) 
in his notices of Dolce, is silent on the 
point. Into English they were rendered by 
Heywood, Nevyle, Nuce, Studely, and New- 
ton, but were never acted. 


Persius or Stoicism and the Stoics, and 
Juvenal or Declamation, are two excellent 
portions of our author’s inquiry; and we 


heartily admire his conscientious boldness | 
in breaking up those opinions so long set up | 
in type, respecting their merits. With un-| 


pitying wit and logic he combats the immense, 
but undeserved reputation of Persius, and 
robs him of all the “blushing honours” 
which commentators have showered so * thick 
upon him;” the daw has been detected, and 
his peacock feathers mercilessly torn from 
him. 

90* 


~ 


enigme a déchiffrer; ceux qui ont deviné 
| ou ont cru le déviner ont trouvé Pérse admi- 
“rable; cest tout simple: ils ne pouvaient 
pas s etre donné tant de peine pour arriver a 
du vide !” 


Queen Elizabeth truly characterised him 
as “ crabstick Persius.” 

The passive echo of that solemn farce 
which was got up at Rome under the title 
of ** Stoicism”—the writer without a single 
idea of his own, and most of those he ob- 
tained from others false; who destitute of 
observation or acute analysis, which should 
feed the bilious wit of satire—Persius, the 
commented, admired Persius, was obliged to 
have recourse to the facile tricks of obscurity 
and owl-eyed gravity, fantastic torturing of 
language and blustering loudness, to attract 
attention. Persius had nothing of the sa- 
tirist but the bile. He was one of a numerous 
class; unable to stand with dignity or ele- 
gance on his feet, he turned them up in the 
air, and standing on his head, bade the world 
admire! Persius has every fault which a 
writer can have, except insincerity : want of 
ideas, of observation, of wit, of imagination, 
of music, of style. His language is ob- 
scure and corrupt, and his rhythm perfectly 
‘ludicrous; his verses are the gaspings of a 
premature and asthmatic muse, and Mr. 
Alfred Jingle (in “ Pickwick”) would have 
despaired at ever attaining the exquisite pro- 
priety of jerk, the charm of compression, to 
be found in Persius. ‘T'ake as an example, 
from the fifth satire-— 





‘* Mane, piger, stertis: surge! inquit Avaritia; eia 
Surge. Negas; instat: surge, inquit. Non queo. 
Surge. 
Et quid agam? Rogitas!"’ &c. 


In blaming a bad poet he says that he did 
not thump his desk enough, and his verses 
'do not betoken the bitten nails of laborious 

meditation. 





‘* Nec pluteum ceedit, nec demorsos sapit ungues.”’ 


Had Persius bitten his nails to the quick, 
he would never have been a poet. His ob- 
scurity is pure wilfulness; it is the gravity 
of an ass, conscious that if he speak he 
‘must bray. Casaubon’s notion of its being 
“se defendendo” for fear of Nero, is worthy 
of a commentator! 

As no one, whatever his admiration, ever 
discovered Persius to have liveliness or ob- 
servation, many have discoursed with pleas- 
ing fervour on his “lessons of morality,” 
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and were surprised to find Dryden awed 
into a similar opinion; thus he does not 
hesitate to say that “ what Persius teaches 
might be taught from pulpits.” But the 
truth is, Persius was not only a pupil of the 
empty Stoics, Palemon Rhemmius and Flac- 
cus, but his very denunciations are vague 
generalites, without force, truth, or point; he 
knew nothing except upon hearsay, and 
spent his short lifeamongst rhetoricians, stoics, 
and parchments. Yet there is something 
unspeakably melancholy in the picture of this 
young man’s life : weak and sickly of body; 
chaste, gentle and generous of mind; loving the 
good and noble, but seeing them only in ima- 
gination ; living amidst every species of cor-' 
ruption and debauchery, physical and in- 
tellectual; hearing daily, hourly, of things 
which must have wrung his heart, and 
having no better wisdom, no more elevated | 
philosophy upon which to rest his aching 
head, from which to draw consolation, than 
the arid, pompous, and most absurd stoicism 
taught by the professors. There he was, with 
faculties which might have ripened under | 
better influences into fruit, and a heart to sus-| 
tain them, placed in the hot-bed of sophism, 
and forced into a maturity which was death. 
But Persius had one great virtue—sincerity. 
If Juvenal wanted any thing to complete 
him as a satirist, it was this greatest of quali- 
ties—sincerity. A startling assertion, we are 
aware, and M. Nisard, who is the first we 
have met with to make it openly, admits that 
on a first consideration he seems to be one 
suffering with insupportable indignation the 
misery of seeing his countrymen so degraded 
by vice; but on a profounder study, it be- 
comes evident that all this indignation is of | 
the head, not of the heart—that it is a mere 
habit of declamation. M. Nisard adduces, | 
in proof of this, that Martial, who was his in- 
timate friend, has addressed three epigrams 
to Juvenal, in all of which there are the 
grossest impurities ; further that Juvenal “ ne | 
se faisait pas scrupule de hanter le quartier | 
bruyant de Suburra, ot demeuraient les cour- | 


: : ; 
tisanes, ni de se fatiguer sur le grand et le | 


petit Celius, a faire sa cour aux grands, ni 
d@eventer son visage avec le pan de son) 
toge,au seuil de leurs palais.” Moreover, he | 
often betrays himsel(—* Soit par une con-| 
clusion moqueuse et froide qui termine un| 
morceau de passion, soit par quelque trait 
déclamatoire qui glace tout a coup Vindigna- | 
tion «iu lecteur ;” and lastly, that he mocks | 
at the gods in the very satire ( XIII.) in which | 
he attributes all the evils on earth to con-. 


tempt for the gods! To these we will add 
another reason. He himself tells us that 
“fecit indignatio versus”—but indignation at 
what? At the crimes and vices of his age? 
So he would have us believe; we, however, 
for one, “ doot the fact.’ He did not begin 
to write till he was forty—a late period, ex- 
cept for a philosopher: what, then, was his 
indignation about all these forty years? 
One is tempted to believe, from his minute 
familiarity with the vices he decries, and 
from a certain gusto of description, that he 
joined in them as freely as another during 
his “ hot and lusty youth ;” but, arrived atan 
age of satiety, they presented themselves as 
good subjects for declamation. Examine his 


satires closely, and you will detect an air of 


trick about them very different from the 


/earnestness of Persius, or the insouciance of 


Horace. ‘They may be illustrated by those 
celebrated speeches of Mare Antony, which 
are fine instances of oratorical passion sub- 
stituted for passionate oratory. Shakspeare’s 


art, which never deserts him, has here 


achieved what Antony himself would have 
wished to achieve. The calm spectator, 


however, sees through the calculated oratory 
which feigns “a fine passion.” 


“ Juvénal,” says M. Nisard,“ se sert peu de 
la forme du dialogue: il enseigne, il declame, 
comme du haut dune chaire; il soutient une 
thése a la maniére des rhéteurs; il déploie 


(un art infini qui éblouit et qui fatigue; il 
applique la pompe de Pépopée aux choses les 


plus vulgaires, et il est si grave, jusque dans ses 
obscénités, qu’on voit bien qwil ne s’y plait 
par comme a des souvenirs de libertinage, 
mais comme a des fagons nouvelles de mon- 
trer son art.” 


Juvenal, nevertheless, has the power of in- 
vective with a greater air of sincerity than 


any other satirist. His lines sometimes roll 


over the mind like the music cf a great poet. 
Hence none but Dryden among translators 
has done him justice. Dryden’s rhythm, 
power, and gusto fitted him for the task, and 
he sometimes exceeds his original in wit as 
well as in obscenity. ‘The opening of the 
sixth satire is so fine in both that is difficult 
to award a preference. 
‘*In Saturn's reign, at Nature’s early birth 
There was a thing called chastity on earth.”’ 
Juvenal, with greater gravity, says,— 
‘¢ Credo pudicitiam Saturno rege moratam 
In terris.”’ 
The “credo” with which this opens has 
infinite gusto. But we will not detain the 
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reader by criticisms on a poet so well known 
and appreciated. 


Martial or the Life of a Poet, is one of 
the best of these études. In it he not only 
graphically paints the life of the literary man 
under the emperors, but also completely res- 
cues Martial from the charges of having flat- 
tered the living Domitian, and outraged him 
when dead; and he softens the objection to 
his obscenity by a reference to the manners 
of the time; and from his universal popu- | 
larity contends that these passages could not | 
have been regarded as any thing more than | 
gaudrioles. Pliny, certainly, in his strange | 
mention of Martial, takes no notice of any 
such defect. 





“Erat homo,” he says, “ ingeniosus, acu- 
tus, acer, et qui plurimum in scribendo et 
salis haberet et fellis nec candoris minus.” 


Martial himself has the assurance to say that | 
even young girls might read him! His doc- 
trine is curious: 


‘*Innocuos censura potest permittere lusus: 
Lasciva est nobis pagina, vila proba est.’’ 





This has been frequently reiterated by 
those whose writings wanted an excuse, and | 
could only get this one. Don Tomas de las | 
‘Torres, in the preface to his amatory poems, | 
seriously contends (or pretends to do so) that | 
if an author’s morals be pure it signifies no- | 
thing what his books may be. 


“Con tal que las costumbres de un autor 
sean puras y castas importa muy poco que | 
no sean iguale severas sus obras.” 





Nevertheless, as Shelley so energetically | 
says, “obscenity is blasphemy against the 
divine beauty in life ;” and neither Martial | 


| traits, 


ing Dryden’s prefaces and dedications? Is 
there any flattery more servile? is there any 
greater prostration before the patron in Mar- 
tial? Was it not in either case inevitable ? 
Must they not have flattered or starved? A 
sad alternative, it is true, but the indignity 
should not be visited on the poet. In our 
own days this alternative does not exist, so 
we may, the meanest of us, button up our 
coats with an intensity of independence, and 


‘remain “highly respectable.” In Martial’s 


day, Petronius said you might know a poet 
by his threadbare toga, and Martial expresses 
the same. The poverty of poets, however, 
though still a standing joke, has become an 
obsolete fact: authors have become an ho- 
noured, sometimes even wealthy race. In 
Germany and France they are important per- 
sonages in the Government; even in our 
country they are respected. It may do, 
therefore, for them “suspendere naso” at 
their brothers in past times, and become rhe- 
torically heroic about “ independence,” * ma- 
jesty of mind,” “never stooping,” &c., but 
to a candid criticism these disreputable bro- 
thers stand excused and deplored. Think of 
Martial, whose name was in every mouth,— 
who was read throughout the empire,—to 
whom statues were erected,—who sent epi- 
graphs to his friends to place under his por- 
who dined with the emperor, and sat 





_on the same bench as the aristocracy, and 


who was himself a man of rank (the empe- 
ror having paid for his flatteries in honours, 


not money,)—think of him at the same time 


poor, humiliated, obliged to mock his own 
poverty, not to appear to suffer from it, and 
yet begging for food, for raiment, for money, 
with a half-serious, half-jesting air, in case 
he should be refused ;—and then wonder at 
his flatteries! Moreover, as M. Nisard proves, 


nor Las Torres will ever persuade us to the | Martial only praises those things in the em- 


contrary. 

M. Nisard has, however, a great liking 
for Martial, and defends him stoutly on every 
score. In these pages we have a mournful 
but striking account of the life which the 
poet must lead when forced to look to other | 
patrons than the public. In Rome, unless 
the poet had a competence or lucrative of- 
fice, he was in a false position ; he could not 
live by his pen, for there was no public to 
purchase his works. What, then, was his 
alternative? Either burn his books and turn 
to a trade, or else become the flatterer of the 
emperor and courtiers, who alone constituted 
his public. Without too severe a moral scru- 








tiny, we may ask, what is the effect of read- 


peror in themselves praiseworthy—never 
crimes; he exaggerates the importance of 
any good action in an hyperbolical strain— 
never honours abad one. Those who think 


che ought never to have flattered at all we 


answer in the words of our author, that for 
Martial— 


“]] fallait végéter sous les combles d’une 
maison ; en porter la clef sur soi, user sa tu- 
nique jusqu’a la corde: il fallait aller dés le 
matin sa sportule sous le bras, recevoir de 
Pintendant dun patron quelques piéces de 
monnoie, et, pour une si misérable paie, lui 
faire cortége tout le jour comme a un empe- 
reur; il fallait vivre d’aumdénes, aller manger 
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en cachette, dans quelque coin du marché, 
des poissons rances et des légumes crus, et 


pourtant savoir qu’on etait lu et admiré jus- | 


qu’aux confins du monde romain; ou bien il 
fallait s’addresser 4 César : et comment s’ad- 
dresser 4 César sans le flatter?” 


It is indeed a sad spectacle, this life of 
Martial! What sadder than to see the aris- 
tocracy of mind crouching servile before the 


aristocracy of wealth? And yet, we repeat, | 


Martial has more excuses than many a less 


reprobated man; he, at least, was bent down) 


by the fierce instincts of five hungry senses; 


he mixed with the nobles; he had their pri-|1 


vileges, but he knew not where to get to-| 
morrow’s dinner; he was a “ toady,” im- | 
pelled thereto by want ;—but alas! how | 
many have we seen, with equal talents, be- 


come “toadies,” to the great, and from no | 
more pressing cause than their own diseased | 


vanity of moving in the “ first circles!” 

We have no space to follow M. Nisard in 
his interesting details on the epoch of Mar-| 
tial, but refer. the reader to him and his ex- 
cellent, though partial critique. 


Lucain, ou la Décadence, forms the last 
and by far the most comprehensive subject | 
of M. Nisard’s inquiry ; in it he has given a | 
biography of the poet ; a long and conscien- 
tious criticism on the “ Pharsalia,” and on the 
nature and tendency of epic poetry at that | 
epoch; a comparison of that period with | 
the present one in France; and finally, 
laborious, Jearned, and most useful analysis 
of the first four cantos of the “ Pharsalia.” | 
As it is impossible for us, just at the close. 
of our article, to follow him through this in- 
quiry, we shall merely throw together an ob- | 
servation or two towards the clearing away | 
of some critical rubbish which the subject, 
in rolling over the vast field of time, has 
necessarily accumulated. 

Corneille, as is well known, admired 
Lucan more than Virgil,—a natural conse- 
quence of his own poetry, which is only 
great in passages; but the world at large 
have not been of his opinion. Posterity, in- 
deed,—the most infallible of critics, because 
the most unbiassed by personal predilections, 
because instinctively appropriating that only 
of which it has need,—posterity has con- 
demned Lucan to comparative oblivion. He 
lives but toscholars ; he has passages, no doubt, 
as fine as any in Latin poetry, descriptions 
as picturesque and flights as bold. But pas- | 
sages do not form poems; poets do not| 


think in italics. ‘The creative harmony and 
the sustained feeling which characterise 
true poetry was wanting in Lucan. Peele, 
Greene, Middleton, Deckar, and others of our 
dramatists, were magnificent in passages, but 
incompetent to the produetion of a whole ; 
they have been pushed aside only to be con- 
sulted by the curious. It is not the Hiero- 
cles brick, but the proportioned house, which 
posterity regards and values. 

To regard the “ Pharsalia” as an epic, in 
the Homeric acceptation, would—to use the 
words of Dr. Johnson on some play of 
Shakspeare’s—* be wasting criticism on un- 

resisting imbecility,; on “faults too gross 
for aggravation, too evident for detection.” 
It is an historial poem, like the “ Araucana” 
of Ercilla, expect that it does not, like that 
poem, strictly record the truth. Quinctilian 
says,—* Lucanus ardens et concitatus et sen- 
tentiis clarissimus et, ut ita dicam, magis ora- 
'toribus quam poetis adnumerandus ;” but 
this, though a good antithesis, is an ‘incor- 
rect description. M. Nisard says of the 
“ Pharsalia,’’— 


| 
| 
| 
j 


“Ou n’en apérgoit pas le but; ou y trouve 
tantét un Pompéien, qui écrit un phamphlet 
| en vers contre César; tant6t un ami et un 
| disciple de Caton qui ne ménage guére plus 
_le gendre que le beau pére 5 tantot un scep- 
| tique qui ne croit ni a Caton, ni a Pompée, 
ni a César, ni aux vieilles lois, ni a la liberté, 
| ni aux dieux ; tontdt un fataliste, qui ne voit 
| dans les événemens que les coups de fortune ; 


a| tantét une poéte qui trouve son compte a 


dire le vrai comme le faux, et qui se décide 
/ pour Pun ou Pautre, non pas d’aprés ses con- 
| victions, mais d’aprés ce qu il en peut tirer de 
_développemens poétiques; qui par exemple 
met sans fagon les anecdotes du camp de 
César dans le camp de Pompée, prete aux 
'Pompéiens les belles mortes des Césariens, 
fait des scenes, des drames avec des actions 
| insignificantes, et convertit des pauvres sol- 
dats en héros.” 


Lucan also has been accused of having 
exalted the emperor (Nero,) and afterwards 
degraded him. 


“ It excites astonishment,” says F. Schlegel, 
“and even disgust, to remark how he stoops 
to flatter that odious tyrant, in expressions 
the meanness of which amounts to a crime.” 





And this is natural on a first view, as we 
always associate the name of Nero with that 
of every atrocity, forgetting that (like our 
own Henry VIII.) whatever his pampered 
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self-will and satiated senses might have sub-| of literature, and may be classed as an off- 
sequently made him, his early life was one' spring of the modern school of history, 
of the greatest promise. We may say of | whose labours in the field of humanity are 
Nero’s virtues what M. Nisard so finely says daily becoming more appreciated: it is an 
of his verses: “ Jl a barbouillé de tant de sang attempt to resuscitate a portion of the past 
ses poésies qu’il ne s’est pas méme trouvé |—of that past which we can never contem- 
un commentateur pouren déchiffer les titres.” | plate without melancholy, relieved by the 
Nor must it be forgotten that Lucan was a| hopes which spring from its ashes of a glo- 
fellow-pupil with Nero, under his uncle Se-| rious future,—of that past whose meanest 
neca, and that an early friendship and rivalry | monuments are cherished by us with a not 
existed between them ;—this rivalry was | unphilosophic veneration, and whose intel- 
afterwards destined to make them enemies, | lectual history is enwoven with all our asso- 
when Lucan would not consent to withdraw | ciations. These études should form the ac- 
his claims for the laurel-crown, but roused | companiment to every study of the History 
the emperor’s jealousy by the unheard-of | of the Decline and Fall; for in it we read 
and disloyal practice of writing better verses | those portions of the moral and intellectual 
than his emperor! Nevertheless, there was conditions which historians mostly omit. M. 
a period of friendship between them—when | Nisard promises a similar work on the prose 
Lucan’s feelings expressed themselves by ar-| writers of that epoch if the present one be 
dent flatteries, and Nero’s by places and | encouraged; but seven long years have 
honours. Both young, ambitious, clever,| elapsed since these études were published, 
and self-willed, they could not long agree. | and we have no indication of the other: are, 
Lucan, carried away by his vanity, would | then, his countrymen indifferent ? or are his 
not write worse than the emperor; the| hours occupied in arid journalism? If a 
public, enchanted with his verses, forgot for | friendly cheer from this side of the channel 
a moment every thing but their delight; the |—from “ cette grande cette insolente Angle- 
emperor saw his friend preferred to himself, | terre’—will encourage him to proceed, we 
and forbade him in future to read in public! | are sure that when his book is known here 
From that moment they became enemies. he will have it. G. H. L. 
Now it has been conjectured with great 
plausibility that the first three books of the 
“ Pharsalia,” wherein alone Nero is praised, 
were composed during the first five years of 
that emperor’s reign,—when he had given| | xow take my leave of Rugby school; and the 
the warmest expectations of future great- | happiest day of my life was that on which I left it for 
ness; and that the last seven books were good. I have heard it asserted that the days ofa 
written after the tyrant had shown himself as | S¢hool boy are the happiest of his life. I did not find 
such, when Lucan’s love of liberty had be- them so, although I had, when in the lower school, a 


kh: ' protection from general fagging by having to get 
come sharpened by his hatred to Nero. ‘To breakfast and tea, clean knives and forks, wash up 


this must be added, that each of the first tea-things, and to do other «odd jobs” for two boys 
cantos having been recited and circulated | who had the power to fag—my own brother one of 
soon after composition, whatever changes them. I confess, however, I used to pity the hard- 
Lucan’s opinions might have undergone, his ships many of the young boys, not similarly protected, 
works could not be corrected by them. We Wer subjected to by being sent to take up night-lines 


ften fi ] | f publish- | in the river Avon at four o’clock in the morning, in- 
too oiten torget that the process of publish- | gteaq of icelinar tes Whale tesla eo ak o0-cltin tanto 


ing was very different in those days from | get other boys’ breakfasts when they ought to have 
that in our own, and that as “ second edi- | been getting their own. “ Holloa, you sir,” was the 
tions”? were never heard of, there could be cry generally issuing from some hard-hearted tyrant 
no modification of a former statement, ex- | of the upper school—as he saw from his window some 


. . + poor urchin sneaking away towards his boarding- 
cept in a subsequent work. Now all the house to snatch a scanty breakfast, and which cry he 


cantos of the “ Pharsalia” are to be regarded | dared not but listen to—“ Come up here and clean my 
as separate pamphlets, and contradictory | shoes.” And often would that “urchin” be a lord or 
opinions are recorded in them without affect- | a lord’s son, of whom we had several in the school. 
ing the morality of the author. The lord however, as well as the lord’s son, was 

We here take our grateful leave of M. | certain to have his turn in the routine of tyranny, and 


vt é " ; perhaps, in this peculiar case, the discipline to which 
Nisard, whose work merits the attention of | he was subjected, as the cleaner of shoes and knives, 


every scholar and critic. It is a profound “might turn to a good account on his subsequent walk 
view of a neglected portion of the history through life—Nimrod in Fraser’s Magazine. 
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From the Spectator. 


CLASSES. 


Now-a-pays, “classes” are every thing, | 
and individuals count for nothing: Tom, | 


Dick, and Harry, may starve ; but we are 


enthusiastic in our desire to benefit “ the | 


poorer classes.”” It would not be difficult to 
show that it is possible by good advice and 


judicious assistance to enable this or that. 


man to rise out of the “ indigent class,” but 
that a “class” is an abstract idea, to which 
we can do neither good nor harm. The in- 
digent man may be bettered in his circum- 
stances; the only avay of doing good to the 
indigent class would be to make it cease to 
exist. But we are more inclined to point 


out at present the mischievous effects of this | 


way of talking and thinking upon the persons 
classified. 


Every man’s happiness depends upon his | 


own personal exertion: he may fail in the 


struggle for it, but without the struggle he | 
has no chance of getting it. Now this new) 


doctrine, that the working classes are to be | 


|force their mandates. One man’s work is 
| worth more to his employer than another’s: 
to say that all shall earn alike, is to say that 
_the best worker shall not put forth all his 
/strength. A man’s work is worth more to 
one employer than another: to say all em- 
ployers shall pay alike, is to say that men 
shall hire themselves to none but those who 
can afford the highest wages—that they are 
_to remain idle unless they have the good luck 
to meet with the most profitable employment. 
The necessary consequence of all such regu- 
lations regarding wages must be to diminish 
employment and to diminish production. 
What the strong, skilful, and industrious lose, 
is not-gained by the others. ‘There are more 
than there were before the regulation who 
cannot earn any thing, or who cannot earn 
enough; and those of their fellows who but 
for the regulation might have had some surplus 
to help them have been tied up from earning 
it. This is no fancy picture. We have heard 
a good deal about colliers lately. In the me- 
mory of men now or lately living, every col- 
lier in the West of Scotland might turn out 
as much coal in a day as he could, and was 


raised in the scale of comfort en masse, hasa_/| paid in proportion to what he turned out. 
direct tendency to weaken the spring of self-| But the men, partly jealous of some earning 
exertion. There is a plausible appearance | more than others, partly afraid that the ac- 
of generosity in the maxim that an operative | cumulation of stocks of coals might drive 
ought to look upon his own personal interest | their masters to employ fewer hands, insisted 
as of secondary importance when compared | that no man should be allowed to turn out 
with the interest of his class; but the neces-| more than a certain quantity of coals in a day. 
sary practical application of this doctrine i is, The masters agreed: the prices of coals kept 
that every man should be able to earn a fair | up, more coal- -pits were opened, and more 
day’s pay; which in the operative’s inter- | colliers employed: the price of coals began 
pretation means, that the weak, the indolent, to fall and masters were obliged to reduce 
and unskilful, should receive the same wages | wages. The colliers were obliged to devise 
as the strong, the skilful, and the perse-|a means of evading their own act: they al- 
veringly industrious man. The true doctrine lowed each man to take a boy down the pit 
is, Look to yourself in the first place, and | with them and to turn out some more coals in 
to your class, if you choose to belong to a! the boy’s name. The state of the Scotch col- 
class, in the second place. Nature has given liers is very wretched—the premature exer- 
to every man, with very few exceptions, the | tions of their children are harrowing to read 
means of earning his own sustenance: it is of ; and they may be traced in a great mea- 
his duty to earn it. Nature has so made man | sure to their own foolish notion that the class 
that he feels pleasure in doing good to can be benefited at the expense of the indi- 
others : he has no right, he has no power, to vidual. 


enjoy this pleasure, any more than any other 
pleasure, unless he earn the means by his 
own exertion. When he has earned more | 
than he can or cares to spend upon himself, | 
then he can do good to his neighbour, but 
not before. 

Herein consists the folly of combinations 
for high and uniform rates of wages, inde- 
pendently of the violence by which those 
combinations have generally sought to en- 


There is another way in which the indus- 
trious poor have allowed themselves to be 
misguided by the wili-o’-the-wisp “ class.” 
They call themselves “ the working class,”— 
as if all men did not belong to the working 
‘class. Men do not live idly because they 
have property: it costs them labour even to 
keep it together. The man who lives only 
to eat and drink and make merry, will soon 
be reduced to the condition of what all admit 
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to be a “ working” man, or lower still, of a 
beggar. By “ working classes,” our poorer 
friends mean those who earn their daily bread 
by their manual labour; they persuade them- 
selves that all in this condition have acommon 
interest apart from the rest of society; and 
they make it a point of honour to “ stand by 
their order.’ The practical contradictions 
into which this abuse of words leads them 
are startling enough to all but themselves. 
They denounce all in the employment of 
Government as idlers, and enemies to the 
working classes; and yet they acknowledge 
as belonging to the working classes the paid 
orators, secretaries of associations, and others, 
who are to them what Government officials 
are to society at large. They organize them- 
selves apart from the rest of society, and tax 
themselves to support, in the persons of their 
leaders, a feudal aristocracy of their own, who 
being too genteel for handicrafts, take to 
politics as a profession. So long as the 
operatives, or a large proportion of them, 
insist upon keeping themselves distinct from 
the rest of society, marshalled under leaders 
of their own, they must expect to find them- 
selves regarded with a jealous eye by their 
neighbours. And all that any man can gain 
by joining such an association, is the cer- 
tainty of never being able to become a capi- 
talist—never able to better his own condition 
—and of being obliged to tax himself to sup- 
port the orators, secretaries, and others who 
prefer sucha scrambling life to settled industry. 

This “ class” work is mere folly. Every 
man must be the maker of his own fortune, 
be it good or bad; no man can help his 
neighbour except in so far as he has earned 
the means by his own exertions; and no 
man can help that airy nothing a class. 
The best service that can be done is to break 
down as much as possible the notion of 





classes. ‘Two things there are in this coun- 
try which mainly contribute to give a seem- | 
ing reality to the classes in which society is | 
supposed to be divided. The first consists | 
of all those artificial regulations of commerce | 
in its widest acceptation—restraints on the | 
acquisition and transfer of property—which 
tend to diminish production. Property will 
distribute itself fairly enough if left to itself, 
provided only there be plenty of it. Where 
there is less meat than mouths, there must 
be a scramble ; and many who have all the 
will in the world to be steadily industrious 
must go out empty. It is the angry feeling 
of people in this condition that makes classes 


| 





—<iscontented and dangerous classes. The 


other source of classification alluded to is 
the distribution of political power. In this 
country, where property constitutes the title 
to the franchise, all who are without other 
means of support than their capacity for toil, 
are by that distinction marked out as dif- 
ferent from the owners of property. Society 
is thus divided by law into two classes. The 
exclusion from the franchise is one of the 
chief bonds of union among the * working 
classes ;” it is this in a great measure that 
keeps them banded in menacing array apart 
from the rest of society. In every country, 
there always will be rich men and poor. In 
every country, the son of the rich man will 
start in life with advantages; and as talent is 
pretty equally distributed, and superior abili- 
ties are sometimes hereditary, in every coun- 
try there will be a natural aristocracy. But 
where Nature has fair play, new men will be 
constantly rising from the ranks, and men 
born to wealth dropping down among the 
poor. Every institution or law that impedes 
this natural play and reaction, has a tendency 
to give that factitious reality to classes in so- 
ciety which endangers its peace and stability. 


THE LONGING.—By Scarier. 


From out this dim and gloomy hollow, 
Where hang the cold clouds heavily, 
Could I but gain the clue to follow, 
How blessed would the journey be! 
Aloft I see a fair dominion, 
Through time and change all vernal still ; 
But where the power, and what the pinion, 
To gain the ever-blooming hill? 


Afar I hear their music ringing— 
The lulling sounds of heaven repose, 
And the light gales are downward bringing 
The sweets of flowers the mountain knows. 
I see the fruits, all golden-glowing, 
Beckon the glossy leaves between, 
And o’er the blooms that there are blowing 
Nor blight nor winter’s wrath hath been. 


To suns that shine for ever, yonder, 
O’er fields that fade not, sweet to flee! 
The very winds that there may wander, 
How healing must their breathing be! 
But lo, between us rolls a river— 
A death in every billow raves ; 
I feel the soul within me shiver 
To gaze upon the gloomy waves. 


A rocking boat mine eyes discover, 
But, woe is me, the pilot fails !— 
In, boldly in—undaunted over! 
And trust the life that swells the sails ! 
Thou must believe, and thou must venture, 
In fearless faith thy safety dwells ; 
By miracles alone men enter 
The glorious Land of Miracles ! 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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From Knight’s ** London.’’ 


THE TEMPLE CHURCH, LONDON.—ORDER OF KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. 


THERE seems to be a strong under-current | ing considered—to surpass every similar at- 
of enlightened and generous sentiment re-| tempt known in this country. 
specting the care of our national edifices, Pending the completion of the church, 
moving beneath the surface of the bustling, according to the splendid designs for its re- 
struggling, money-loving world, which it, | storation, we shall not attempt a description 
is pleasant to reflect on and still more | of the edifice; but in the mean time let us 
delightful to see—revealing itself, as it| imagine ourselves entering the interior as it 
does, in the. restoration of such beautiful | was till recently, and call up some of the 
structures as the Lady Chapel, Southwark ; | historical associations in which it is so rich. 
and Crosby Place; and in the still more | The church, as no doubt most of our readers 
important works of reviving the pristine | know, is divided into two portions, opening; 
splendour of the Abbey of St. Albans, and of | however, into each other—a circular part 
the old and famous church of the Knights | called the Round is of course the oldest, and 
Templars, now in progress, the subject of | isa remarkable feature, there being but three 
the present paper. Inexpense, magnificence, | other churches in England of the same form. 
and refined taste, this last-mentioned restora- | Above six centuries and a half have elapsed 
tion promises—the extent of the original be-' since the consecration of this part, an event 
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not merely noticeable in itself as marking the 
culminating period of the Knights ‘Templars 
in England, but for the circumstances with 
which it was attended. 

In the year 1128, Hugh de Payens, the 
head of a new and strange society, which 
had excited much notice among the pious 
and warlike of England, arrived in London 
to explain its objects, and extend its scope 
and influence. We may imagine the interest 
with which his auditors (among whom were 
the King, Henry I., and his court) listened to 
his tale of the origin and progress of the or- 
der. But a few years before, himself and 
eight other Knights, pitying the sufferings of 
the Christian pilgrims to Jerusalem, recently 
recovered from the Infidels by the first Cru- 
saders, entered into a solemn compact to de- 
vote their lives and fortunes to the defence 
of the highway from the inroads of the Mus- 
sulmans, and the ravages of the numerous 
robbers who infested it. “Poor fellow- 
soldiers of Jesus Christ” they called them- 
selves; but, as their services became con- 
spicuous, and the heads of the church lodged 
them within the enclosure of the Temple on 
Mount Moriah, (the site of the great Jewish 
structure destroyed by Titus,) and amidst 
that magnificent assemblage of buildings 
partly erected by the Christian Emperor 
Justinian, in the sixth century, and partly by 
the Mussulman Caliph Omar, in the seventh, 
this new combination of the somewhat op- 
posite qualities of the warrior and the monk 
became known as the Knighthood of the 
Temple of Solomon. Their rise was rapid, 
and so was the growth of their ambition. 
Presently they enlarged their object from the | 
defence of the roads to the defence of the | 
Christian kingdom of Jerusalem itself; and | 
eminent men from various countries joined 
their society, and threw their whole posses- 
sions into the common stock. Hugh de 
Payens was made Master; who, having first | 
succeeded in obtaining the sanction of the 
Pope in a personal visit, spread every where 
throughout Europe the knowledge of the ac- 
tual purposes of the new Order, and sought | 
assistance. He set out from Jerusalem with | 
four brethren ; he returned to it, after his visit 
to England, with three hundred, all chosen | 


from the noblest families of Europe, and | 


principally from France and England. The | 
days of the Order when two Knights (Hugh | 


de Payens himself and a companion) were | 


compelled to ride one horse, a memorable 
circumstance commemorated in the Seal of 


the Order, were at an end now; and an op- 
21 


posite danger, that of too much wealth, was, 
as subsequent events showed, the most to be 
guarded against. Before Hugh de Payens’ 
departure from England, he placed a Knight 
Templar, called the Prior of the Temple, at 
the head of the Society in this country, 
whose duty it was, in common with all the 
similarly appointed persons throughout Eu- 
rope, to manage the estates and aflairs of the 
Order, and transmit the revenues to Jerusa- 
lem. Numerous Templar establishments 
now sprang up in different parts of Great 
Britain, the chief of which was that of Lon- 
don. The site of the first metropolitan house 
was in Holborn, where Southampton House 
was afterwards erected, and subsequently the 
existing Southampton Buildings. And here 
| a very interesting remain was discovered, but 
we regret to say not preserved, an ancient 
circular chapel of Caen stone. This house 
Hugh de Payens himself saw formally esta- 
blished. As the English Knights increased 
in number and in wealth, they purchased 
the site of the present Temple, and set 
about erecting their magnificent church and 
other buildings. To distinguish this house 
from that of Holborn, the one was called the 
Vew, and the other the Old Temple. 

Whilst these works were fast progressing to 
completion, and the Templars were probably 
looking for some distinguished personage to 
consecrate and open their house with suita- 
ble honours and ceremonies, the misfortunes 
of their brethren in Palestine brought no 
less a personage than Heraclius, the Patriarch 
of Jerusalem, to England, accompanied by 
the Master of St. John’s, now, in emulation 
of the Templars, a fighting as well as a re- 
‘ligious establishment. It was evident that 
‘the state of affairs must be criti¢al that could 
have brought such messengers’ together. 
After a long-protracted struggle, attended by 
many alternations of success to both sides, 
but ending generally in the increased power 
of the followers of Mahomet, particularly 
after the appearance of Saladin on the scene, 
'nearly the whole body of the Templars were 
destroyed or taken prisoners in a terrific bat- 
tle between the Christian and Mussulman 
| armies on the banks of the Jordan in 1179. 
Among the prisoners was Odo de St. Amand, 
the Master, who truly “perished in his 
pride,” although his motives demand both 
-sympathy and admiration. Saladin offered 
him his liberty in exchange for his nephew, 
who was in the hands of the Templars ; but 
the only reply he could obtain was that a 
| Templar ought either to conquer or die, and 
2F 
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that the only ransom he had to give was his | Heraclius now performed the act required of 
girdle and his knife. He was thrown into him; and, till the year 1695, when some 
the dungeons of Damascus, where he lan-| workmen destroyed it, there was an inscrip- 
guished and died. Subsequent successes, | tion recording the circumstance placed over 
however, enabled the Christian warriors to | the little door leading from the Round into 
give Saladin a serious check, when a truce | the Cloisters, granting an indulgence of fifty 
for four years was agreed to. Jt was to | days to those yearly seeking the sacred edi- 
make the best use of this temporary suspen-| fice. On this same visit, it is deserving of 
sion of arms that Heraclius the Patriarch, the | notice, Heraclius consecrated the church of 
Master of the Temple, and the Master of St.| the riva! Society of Hospitallers, or Knights 
John’s, proceeded to Europe. Their chief | of St. John, at Clerkenwell. In the house 
hope was in Henry II. of England, who had | of the latter, just one month after the per- 
promised, on receiving absolution for the | formance of the ceremony at the Temple, the 


murder of Becket, to proceed in person to | Parliament met; when, among other distin- 


Palestine with a great army, and to maintain 
in particular, two hundred Templars at his 
own expense. ‘To fortify their position, the 
trio obtained letters from the Pope, threaten- 
ing Henry with the judgment of Heaven if 
he failed in his engagements. ‘The Master 
of the Temple died at Verona, on the way ; 


| guished persons present, were William, 
King of Scotland, and his brother David. 
| An earnest discussion took place on Hera- 
'clius’s demands for succour, the King ex- 
pressing his desire to fulfil his promise, but 
secretly wishing, there is little doubt, to be 
| spared its performance ; whilst the barons, 





the other two arrived in England in 1185.| and others present, represented to him that 
Henry met them at Reading, and listened| he was bound by the solemn oath of his 


with tears to their statements, as, throwing | 


themselves on their knees before him, they 
described the state of the Holy Land, and 
besought his assistance. Their reception 
was very encouraging, and Henry promised 
to bring the matter before Parliament, when 
it met, on the first Sunday in Lent. 

In the mean time the English Templars 
brought Heraclius to their house and church 
here (the round portion,) now finished, and 
requested him to consecrate the latter. Fa- 


coronation to stay at home and govern his 
dominions. They tried a kind of compro- 
mise, in offering to raise fifty thousand 
marks to defray the expenses of a levy of 
troops, and added their desire that all Nobles 
and others desiring to join the Christian 
bands in Palestine should be freely permitted 
so todo. The result is thus told by Fabyan, 
on the authority of a still older chronicler : 
—* Lastly, the King gave answer, and said 





miliar as he was with the gorgeous archi- | 
tectural splendours of Jerusalem, Heraclius 
must have examined with pleasure the beau- | 
tiful house of the Templars in London, which | 
was not merely beautiful, but replete with | 
all conveniences suitable to so distinguished | 
and wealthy a community, and every way | 
fitted for the due performance of the disci- 
pline of the Order. The Church, with its | 


that he might not leave his land without 
keeping, nor yet leave it to the prey and 
robbery of Frenchmen. But he would give 
largely of his own to such as would take 


= them that voyage. With this answer 


the Patriarch was discontented, and said, 
‘We seek a man and not money ; well-near 
every Christian region sendeth unto us money, 


but no land sendeth to us a Prince. There- 


fore we ask a Prince that needeth money and 


, ; : 
circular, sweeping colonnade and _tesselated | not money that needeth a Prince. But the 


pavement below, and noble arches, stained 
windows, and painted and groined ceiling 
above; the peaceful looking cloisters; the | 
separate residences of the Prior or Master, | 
and the Knights, the Chaplains, and serving | 
brethren, the retainers and domestics ; the | 
Refectory where they dined, and the Chap-| 





| King laid for him such excuses, that the 


Patriarch departed from him discontented 
and comfortless, whereof the King being ad- 
vertised, intending somewhat to recomfort 
him with pleasant words, followed him unto 
the sea-side. But the more the King thought 
to satisfy him with his fair speech, the more 


ter House where they held their meetings;|the Patriarch was discontented, insomuch 
and lastly, the garden or pleasaunce on the | that, at the last, he said unto him, ‘ Hitherto 
banks of the Thames, where the brethren) thou hast reigned gloriously, but hereafter 
not only walked but trained their horses, and | thou shalt be forsaken of Him whom thou at 
performed military exercise—all betokened | this time forsakest. Think on Him, what he 
the firm hold the Order had here obtained,| hath given’ to thee, and what thou hast 
and the taste and wealth at its disposal.| yielded to Him again; how first thou wert 
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false unto the King of France, and after slew | 
that holy man Thomas of Canterbury, and | 
lastly thou forsakest the protection of Chris- 
tian faith” The king was moved with these | 
words, and said unto the Patriarch,‘ Though | 
all the men of my land were one ‘body, and | 
spake with one mouth, they durst not speak 
to me such words.’ ‘No wonder,’ said 
the Patriarch, ‘for they love thine, and not 
thee; that is to mean, they love thy goods 
temporal, and fear thee for loss of promotion, 
but they love not thy soul. And when he 
had so said, he offered his head to the King, 
saying,‘ Do by me right as thou didst by 
that blessed man Thomas of Canterbury, for 
I had liever to be slain of thee than of the 
Saracens, for thou art worse than any Sara- 
cen.’ But the King kept his patience and 
said, ‘] may not wend out of my land, for 
my own sons will arise against me when I was 
absent... ‘No wonder, said the Patriarch, 
‘for of the Devil they come, and to the 
Devil they shall go;’ and so departed from 
the King in great ire.’ Such was the result 
of the Patriarch’s mission to England, from 
which so much had been hoped. 

As the consecration of the new Temple 
Church may be said to mark the consumma- 
tion of the establishment of the Order in 
England, we may with propriety follow our 
notice of that event with a few words on the 





constitution of the house, and its discipline. | 
Their rule was drawn up by their early patron, | 
St. Bernard ; their chief privileges they de-| 
rived from Pope Alexander, who in 1172 pro-| 
mulgated a bull in their favour. The head | 
of the house was now styled the Master of | 
the Temple, and it was to distinguish the | 
supreme head at Jerusalem from these minor 
potentates that it became a custom to call the | 
latter the Grand Master. The master was 
elected by the chapter or assembly of the 
knights from among themselves. His juris- 


diction extended not only over his own 


house in London, but over all the provincial 
priors or preceptors and their establishments. 
These houses the master visited in succession. 
The main body of the Templars were persons 
who had been previously knights (none 
other were admitted into their class,) and 
whose fathers were or might have been 
knights. On their entrance into the Order 
they had to declare themselves free from all 
obligations, that they were neither married 
nor betrothed, had never taken vows nor 
been consecrated in any other religious 
order; that they were neither in debt nor 
diseased, and that they possessed sound, 


healthy constitutions. On the south side of 
the Round there was to be found, till the 
year 1827, an ancient structure, called the 
Chapel of St. Anne, formerly enjoying a pe- 
culiar reputation, as making barren women, 
who resorted thither to pray,“ joyful mothers 
of children.” In this chapel, no doubt, ac- 
cording to the custom of the ‘Templars 
generally, would take place the introduction 
of new candidates into the Order—a solemn 
and most impressive proceeding, during which 
the whole body of knights were present. 
After a variety of preliminary questions put 
to the candidate before his entrance into the 
midst of the assembly of the knights, and 
satisfactory answers received, he was con- 
ducted to their presence, when, kneeling 
before the Master with folded hands, he said, 
“Sir, I am come, before God, and before you 
and the brethren, and pray and beseech you, 
for the sake of God and our dear Lady, to 
admit me into your Society and the good 
deeds of the Order, as one who will be, all 
his life long, the servant and slave of the 
Order.” The Master then replied, “ Beloved 
brother, you are desirous of a great matter, 
for you see nothing but the outward shell of 
our Order. It is only the outward shell 
when you see that we have fine horses and 
rich caparisons,—that we eat and drink well, 
and are splendidly clothed. From this you 
conclude that you will be well off with us. 
But you know not the rigorous maxims 
which are in our interior. For it is a hard 
matter for you, W ho are your own master, 


-to become the servant of another. You will 


hardly be able to perform, in future, what you 
wish yourself... .. When you wish to 
sleep, you will be ordered to watch; when 
you will wish to watch, then you will be 
ordered to go to bed; when you will wish 
to eat, then you will be ordered to do some- 
thing else,’ &c. A renewed series of inter- 
rogations followed, in the course of which 
the candidate bound himself by the most 


‘solemn asseverations to be obedient te the 


head of the house and the chief head at Je- 
rusalem, to observe the customs of the Order, 
to live in perfect chastity, to help, with all 
the strength and powers God had bestowed 
on him, to conquer the Holy Land, and 
never to be present when a Christian was 
unjustly and unlawfully despoiled of his 
heritage. He was then received, assured of 
“bread and water, and the poor ‘clothing of 
the Order, and labour and toil enow,” and the 
coveted habit placed on him by the Master, 
the famous white mantle with the red cross. 
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The Master and Chaplain then kissed him, | 
and the former, whilst the newly-made Tem- 
plar sat before him, delivered a discourse in| 
which he admonished the listener not to 
strike or wound any Christian; not to swear, 
not to receive any attendance from a woman 
without permission, nor to kiss any woman 
at any time, even his mother or sister, not to 
assist in any baptismal ceremony, never to 
abuse or call names, but be ever courteous 
and polite. He was also directed to sleep in 
a linen shirt, drawers, and hose, and with a 
small girdle round his waist, to attend divine 





service punctually, to sit down to table and 


fA Knight 


Directly attached to the body of knights 
were two other classes, the chaplains and the 
serving brethren, and somewhat more re- 
motely the affiliated, and the Donates and 





{ 


rise from it with prayer, and to preserve si- 
lence in the interim. Lastly, when he heard 
of the Master’s death he was to repeat imme- 
diately, wherever he might be, two hundred 
pater nosters for the repose of his soul. 
The ceremony over, the new member re- 
ceived clothes, arms, and equipments, and no 
longer appeared abroad but in his costume of 
a Knight Templar, such as we here. behold 
him. He was allowed also three horses and 
an esquire, who was soimetimes a serving 
brother, sometimes a hired layman, and 
sometimes a youth of noble birth, proud to 
serve so distinguished a personage. 


Templar.] 


its hardships, and its dangers, on taking cer- 
tain vows, as that of chastity, and engaging 
to leave their property to the Templars on 
their death. The great Pope, Innocent III., 


Oblates. Through the class of serving bre-, did not disdain to declare himself as stand- 


thren many found admittange into the Order, 
who, not enjoying the honour of knighthood, 
and knightly descent, must have been other- 
wise by the rules proscribed. Some distin- 
guished men joined the Society even in this. 
comparatively humiliating position. The 
affiliated comprised persons from all ranks | 
of society and of both sexes, who, desiring to | 
assist the order, or to share in the advantages | 


ing in this position to the Society in one of 
his bulls. The Donates and Oblates were 
either children destined to the service of the 
Order, or persons who engaged to promote 
its welfare to the best of their power while 
they lived: princes were to be found among 
the last-mentioned class. 

The very duty of the Knight Templar to 
fight the enemies of his faith, by compelling 








connected with it, such, for instance, as the} him to mix continually and largely with the 
exemption from the effects of interdict en- | world, prevented him from observing the 
joyed by the Templars, were permitted to strictness of the rules set down for his gover- 
join the Order, without assuming its habit, nance, and as a very natural consequence, his 
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conduct was no doubt often sufficiently lax 
when he had no such excuses to plead. 
Among the rules of the Order that seem to 
have been religiously observed were those 
of obedience; at least the punishments were 
very severe for any breach of such rules, as 
we are reminded by the sight of the pene- 
tential cell of the ‘Temple, “which is formed 
within the solid thickness of the wall of the 
church, and measures only four feet and a 
half in length, by two and a half in breadth, 
so that the unhappy prisoner could not lie 
down except by drawing his limbs together. 
One act of mercy, however, there was for 
him to be thankful for. During divine ser- 


vice he could hear and participate in all that | 
was passing, through one of the apertures | 
If the secrets | 
of this prison-house could be made known, | 


here looking into the church. 


they would be doubtless appalling; for the | 
meagre facts that have oozed out into the, 
light of day are sufficiently terrible. Here | 
Walter le Bacheler, Grand Preceptor of Ire- 
land, was fettered by order of the Master, and | 
left till he died of the severity of his punish- 
ment. ‘The corpse was then taken out at. 
daybreak, and buried in the court between the | 
church and the hall. Besides imprisonment, | 
which was either temporary or perpetual, 
according as seemed expedient to the Master, | 
the Templars were occasionally scourged on | 
the bare shoulders by the Master’s own 
hands, in the hall, or even whipped in the 
church on Sundays before the congregation. 
A knight of the name of Valaincourt once 
quitted the Order, but, unable most probably 
to stifle the whisperings of his conscience 
that he had done wrong, returned, and sub- 
mitted himself cheerfully to whatever pe- 
nance the Master thought proper to impose. 
He was accordingly condemned to eat for a 
year on the ground with the dogs, to fast 
four days in the week on bread and water, 
and every Sunday to be scourged in the 
church before all assembled. 


A public exhibition such as that last named | 


no doubt had a double effect, and edified the 
world as much as the criminal. The Order. 
for a long time, indeed, seems to have been, | 
as it deserved, highly popular, for its piety, 
bravery, and humility ; and the usual con-. 
sequences of popularity in those days fol- 
lowed. Great men desired to be buried 
among them, which could only be accom- 
plished by a connexion with their Society in| 
one of the available modes ; lands, manors, 
houses, fairs, privileges were showered upon 


them; money was deposited with them in 
21* 


cases of peculiar danger; and one monarch 
at a somewhat critical time deposited himseli 
in their community. This was King John, 
who, during the period of the arrangements 
connected with the signing of the Great 
Charter, resided here. Numerous docu- 
ments of this king’s are dated from the T’em- 
ple. Among other distinguished visitors was 

one the Templars must have been glad to get 
rid of—Martin, the Pope’s nuncio, of whom 

Matthew Paris says, “He made whilst re- 
siding at London in the New Temple un- 
heard-of extortions of money and valuables. 
He imperiously intimated to the abbots and 
priors that they must send him rich presents, 
desirable palfreys, sumptuous services for the 
table, and rich clothing; which being done, 
that same Martin sent back word that the 
things sent were insufficient, and he com- 
manded_ the givers thereof to forward him 
better things, on pain of suspension and ex- 
communication.” ‘The treasure deposited in 
the Temple must have been frequently im- 
_mense, from the quality of the depositors or 
the circumstances of the deposit. Fully trust- 
worthy, enjoying the privilege of sanctuary, 
and able so well to defend personally what- 
ever was in their charge, the Templars became 
distinguished as the safest of guardians on all 
‘extraordinary occasions. The king, his court, 
and chief ecclesiastics, all made the Tem- 
ple their bank when they pleased, and here, 
too, were brought all monies collected for the 
Christian service in Palestine. The most re- 
markable record on this subject is connected 
with the great Earl of Kent, Hubert de Burgh, 
on whose disgrace and committal to the 
Tower the King began to look shrewdly 
after the captive’s treasures. Matthew Paris 
says, “It was suggested to the King, that 
Hubert had no small amount of treasure de- 
posited in the New Temple, under the cus- 
|tody of the Templars. The King, accord- 
ingly, summoning to his presence the Master 
of the Temple, briefly demanded of him if it 
was so. He indeed, not daring to deny the 
‘truth to the King, confessed that he had 
money of the said Hubert, which had been 
confidentially committed to the keeping of 
‘himself and his brethren, but of the quantity 
and amount thereof. he was altogether igno- 
rant. Then the King endeavoured with 
threats to obtain from the brethren the sur- 
render to him of the aforesaid money, assert- 
ing that it had been fraudulently subtracted 
from his tr easury. But they answered to the 
King, that money confided to them in trust 
they would deliver to no man without the 
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permission of him who had intrusted it to be 
kept in the ‘Temple. And the King, since 
the above-mentioned money had been placed 
under their protection, ventured not to take it 
by force. He sent, therefore, the treasurer of 
his court, with his justices of the Exchequer, 
to Hubert, who had already been placed in 
fetters in the Tower of London, that they 
might exact from him an assignment of the 
entire sum to the King. But when these 
messengers had explained to Hubert the ob- 
ject of their coming, he immediately an- 
swered that he would submit himself and all 
belonging to him to the good pleasure of his 
sovereign. Ie therefore petitioned the bre- 
thren of the chivalry of the Temple that they 
would, in his behalf, present all his keys to his 





lord the King, that he might do what he pleased 
with the things deposited in the Temple. 
This being done, the King ordered the money, 
faithfully counted, to be placed in his trea- 
sury, and the amount of all the things found 
to be reduced into writing and exhibited be- 
fore him. The King’s clerks, indeed, and 
the treasurer acting with them, found de- 
posited in the Temple gold and siiver vases 
of inestimable price, and money and many 
precious gems, an enumeration whereof 
would, in truth, astonish the hearers.” 

Of the eminent persons who caused their 
bodies to be here interred, some very inte- 
resting memorials are preserved. We allude 
to the two ranges of monumental effigies of 
great men reposing in their habits as they 
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{Effigies of Knights Templars, as they lie horizontally on the sepulchres.] 


lived ; one of five figures on the north side | tion was obtained some years afterwards, 
of the entrance to the oblong part of the | when they buried him in the portico before 
church ; the other of four, and a coped stone, the western door. Next to him is the efligy 
the top of a coffin, on the south. ‘The first of the famous Protector, the Earl of Pem- 
figure on the left in the range here shown is, broke, to whom Henry III. was indebted for 
that of Geoffrey de Magnaville, the bold and | the safety of his throne during his minority, 
bad son of the Norman baron of the same name | and the people of England for healing, as far 
who distinguished himself at the battle of |as they could be healed, the dissensions be- 
Hastings. ‘This baron, after committing all | tween the barons, and for driving the French 
kinds of excesses during the troubled reign | from the country. He was buried here 
of Stephen, died excommunicated by the ‘on Ascension-day, 1219. ‘The expressive 
church, and abandoned by all but the Tem-| and beautiful effigy which forms the third in 
plars, who, finding him repentant, put their | the group represents the youthtul-looking 
habit on him, and enrolled him among | Lord de Ros, one of the foremost of the 
their order. On his death, as they dared not | memorable men who forced the Charter from 
bury him in consecrated ground, they hung|John. None of the other figures in this 
him up ina leaden coffin on a tree in the|and the north range can be distinguished 
garden here, where he remained till absolu-' with any certainty. It is known that two 
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of the sons of the Protector Pembroke, Wil- 
liam and Gilbert Marshal, were here buried, 
and the two effigies to the right, which have 
evidently a kind of correspondence (such for 
instance as the turn of the bodies in opposite 
directions,) are supposed to be theirs. Wil- 
liam Marshal, another of the patriots of 
Runnymede, married King John’s daughter, 
and was therefore brother-in-law to Henry 
III., who was so grieved at his death that, on 
attending the funeral, he could not conceal 
his emotion. We need hardly add that all 
the cross-legged figures represent crusaders. 
Among other persons of eminence whose re- 
mains may yet lie beneath the floor along 
which we are pacing, are William Planta- 
genet, fifth son of the king just mentioned, 
and the Bishop of Carlisle, who was killed in| 
1255 by a fall from his horse, and to whose me- 
mory it is supposed the recumbent figure of 
a bishop in the recess in the south wall was_ 
erected. In the tomb beneath, which was 
opened in 1810, was found, at the feet of the 
skeleton of the bishop, the skeleton of a very | 
young infant. It may partly explain this | 
Strange circumstance to point out that the 
tomb had evidently been opened before. 
Here too the celebrated man of learning, 
Selden, and Plowden, the eminent lawyer, 
were both interred. In the churchyard of 
the Temple many stone coffins have been 
found, once filled, no doubt, by persons of 
distinction in their day, but whose very names 
are now lost in oblivion. | 
The extraordinary features which from the | 
first characterised the Knights Templars, both | 
in themselves and in their history, and made | 
them so widely and popularly known, and | 
which still invest their name with a thousand | 
romantic associations, were to be equally | 
visible in their melancholy fall and extinction. 





4 


Their last great act, the defence of Acre in 
1291, was a worthy close to their brilliant 
career. And, if any thing could add to our 
surprise as well as horror at the ultimate fate 
of the Order, it is the consideration that the 
period when the circumstances to which we 
are about to allude took place was not twenty 
years removed from this event, in which the 
great body of the Knights Templars perished, 
the last defenders of the last (with one excep- 
tion) Christian stronghold. 

The throne of France, at the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, was occupied by 
Philip the Fair, a man already distinguished 
for his avarice, and the unscrupulous means 
he was accustomed to use for its gratification. 


But all the evil deeds he had ever committed 


in this way, we might almost say that any 
powerful tyrant had ever committed from 


such motives, were thrown into the shade by 


the proceedings which now took place. 
r r - 

The Templars were known to be wealthy ; 
they had houses in every portion of Chris- 
tian Europe; their manors and lordsfips 
were reckoned at not less than nine thousand ; 
the popular opinion estimated their annual 


revenue at six millions sterling—an exaggera- 
‘tion most probably, but there was quite truth 


enough in it for Philip the Fair. He was not 


/covetous; if it should turn out a million or 
'so less, why he would be content. Such, 
‘no doubt, was one of the directions his 
| 


thoughts took. Then what an opportunity 
was afforded by circumstances! That long 
and expensive day-dream of the Crusades 
was evidently over: what could the Order 
want with its wealth? What could the 
world want with the Order? No doubt the 
monarch’s answers to himself were perfectly 
satisfactory. Then the example of his bre- 
‘thren of England was before him; both Ed- 


There seems little doubt but that the body | ward I. and Edward II. had been nibbling at 


grew in many respects more and more lax in | 
their observance of many of the virtues for | 
which they had at one time been so distin- 
guished; but still it is only simple justice to | 
say that, on the whole, they never lost sight | 
of the object for which they had first banded 
themselves together: on the contrary, as the | 
fortunes of the Christians in the Holy Land | 
grew darker and darker, their spirits, throwing 
off much of the grosser corruptions which 
their immense wealth and irresponsible power | 


had generated, shone out the more clearly |i 


through the gloom. They showed by their | 
heroic disregard of danger, sufferings, and 
death, that they were still the * fellow-sol- 
diers of Jesus Christ,” if no longer the “ poor.” 


the possessions of the English Templars, in- 
‘fluenced most probably by similar considera- 
tions. The first monarch, on his victorious 
return from Wales, being short of money, 
was seized with a sudden desire to see his 
mother’s jewels, deposited in the Temple. 
Filial piety found its own reward. Being 
‘admitted, he was enabled to carry away ten 
thousand pounds to Windsor Castle, the Tem- 
plars said, by breaking open their coffers. 
Philip’s policy took a subtler—more sweep- 
ing course. The Pope, Benedict XI., fortu- 
nately died just at that moment, and quickly 
did Philip obtain the induction of a tool of 
his own, ready for any work, into the vacant 


chair of St. Peter. This was Clement V. 
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Rumours, traceable to no particular source, 


now began to spread abroad through the 


world that the Templars were not what they 


seemed, that the Holy Land would not have | 


been lost but for their want of Christianity, 
and even blacker insinuations were heard. 
The way thus prepared, the nexi thing was 
to secure some base wretch to give these 
rumours shape by direct accusation. On the 
14th of September, 1307, the necessary in- 
formations having been obtained from a con- 
demned criminal, said by some writers to be 
an apostate Templar, Philip struck the first 
and most important blow. Throughout 
France the proper officers of the different 


provinces received at the same time a commu- | 


nication commencing in the following por- 
tentous language :—* A deplorable and most 
lamentable matter, full of bitterness and 
grief, a monstrous business,” &c., had reached 
the King’s ears; and then followed direct 
charges against the Templars of the vulgarest 
as well as the most abominable kind of blas- 
phemy against the Saviour, and of the com- 


mittal of the worst crimes among themselves ; 


and lastly, an order to seize the Templars 
suddenly, and place them under the power 


of an inquisition empowered to try them, and | 
employ torture if necessary during the ex- | 
amination. Human nature recoils at the very 


mention of the sufferings inflicted upon these 
brave, and we may safely say on the whole, 
innocent, but most unfortunate men. Of the 
one hundred and forty who were first put to 
the torture, no less than thirty-six actually 
perished in the hands of their tormentors. 
One of the Templars, who confessed what 
was desired, when subsequently brought be- 
fore the commissary of police to be examined, 
revoked his confession, saying, “ They held 
me so long before a fierce fire that the fiesh 
was burnt off my heels; two pieces of bone 
came away, which I present to you.” These 
revocations occurred so often, in spite of the 
remembrance of what had been suffered, and 
what might in consequence be yet expected, 
that Philip, like a wild beast who has tasted 
of blood, became half frenzied apparently at 
any opposition, and determined to take whole- 
sale vengeance. In one decree fifty-four 
Templars, who had thus given the most de- 
cisive proofs of their innocence (for, be it 
observed, a continued acknowledgment of 
guilt would have saved them,) were sentenced 
to be burnt; and this most atrocious act was 
performed at Paris, in the most barbarous 
manner. And by a continuance of the pro- 
cesses of the torture and the scaffold in dif- 


ferent parts of the country on the one hand, 
and every kind of deceit, persuasion, and 
threat on the other, Philip, having ultimately 
succeeded in clearing the body of all the 
most high-principled and bravest members, 
managed to make the remainder somewhat 
more tractable, among which for the present 
may be included the Grand Master, whom he 
had inveigled into France, though of him we 
shall have again to speak. Let us now turn 
to the progress of affairs in Engiand. 
Edward I]. was then king; and this mo- 
narch at first turned a deaf ear to Philip’s let- 
ters and examples, and even wrote to some 
_of the European princes, urging them to take 
care that due justice was done to the Tem- 
plars in their dominions. But a papal bull 
soon ended the threatened opposition from 
this quarter ; and Edward was convinced, or 
professed to be so, by the Pontiff’s proofs, 
which consisted essentially of the confessions 
obtained in the manner already shown. On 
the 8th of January, 1308, the English Tem- 
plars, who had been probably lulled into a 
sense of security by the King’s earlier con- 
duct in the matter, were suddenly arrested 
in all parts of England, and their property 
seized. ‘Two hundred and twenty-nine of 
their number in all were thrown into the dif- 
ferent prisons of the country, on similar 
charges; amongst them was William de la 
More, the Master of the Temple, and most 
_of the other chief officers of the body in this 
‘country. Many escaped to Wales, to Ireland, 
and to Scotland. Whata glimpse of the time 
and the cruel bloodthirsty hunt that was set 
on foot for these so recently honoured and 
| distinguished men is afforded by a little inci- 
dent, the account of which has been pre- 
‘served in our national records! 
| “THe Kine, &c.—Our favourite valet, 
‘Peter Auger, the bearer of these presents, 


| ° 
having lately made a vow that he would not 


shave his beard till he had made a journey 
to a certain place in parts beyond the sea; 
‘and the said Peter, being afraid that some one, 
lin consequence of his long beard, may sup- 
pose him to have been a Templar, and: for 
‘that cause may hinder or injure him; we 
| being desirous to bear testimony of the truth, 
'by these presents inform you that the said 
Peter is our valet de chambre, and that he 
never was a Templar, but permits his beard 


to grow long for the cause above specified.” 


With the weakness that characterized Ed- 
ward’s conduct throughout, he could not even 





abide by his first resolution that no torture 
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should be used: the Pope once more induced | as a thing it was evident it would never con- 
in him achange. In 1310-11 the unfortu- | cern them again, so they observed they were 
nate ‘Templars were here too given up for | ready to abjure that and all other heresies. 
some months to the unrestricted management |The admission seems to have been made as 
of inquisitors appointed by the Pontiff; and | much of as if italone had been the object of all 
even then their enemies failed. On being | the torture and suffering inflicted. The Tem- 
brought before certain examiners sitting in | plars, in successive bodies, made a public ac- 
the churches of St. Martin’s, Ludgate, and in. knowledgment in accordance with what they 
St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, every individual | had said, and no more ; and they too, like 
without exception declared the innocence of | their apostate brethren, were reconciled to the 
the Order with respect to the foul and mon- Christian community and its ecclesiastical 
strous accusations brought against it. IJtis head. And in this almost ludicrous manner 
probable the torture was not “carried to. the | terminated the previously solemn and terrible 


extreme lengths it had been in France. The | 


inguisitors might not have the same confi- | 


dence in these horrible outrages of human 
nature under the hesitating Edward, as under 
the reckless Philip. They accordingly 
changed their tactics, and were obliged to 
content themselves with what we should 
now think much better evidence, if trust- 
worthy, than any torture could have given— 
the depositions of other parties. Our readers 
may judge how trustworthy was the infor- 
mation thus obtained from the mere state- 
ment of its character. One witness had been 
told the Templars annually worshipped a 
calf ; another that a Templar had in his pos- 
session a brazen head which answered all 
questions ; a third that a Templar had con- 
fessed to him that, on his admission into the 


Order, he had been obliged to deny God and | 


Jesus Christ,and to spit on the cross. This 


last was the favourite charge of the inquisi- | 
tors, although not a single case was supported | 


by so much proof as would induce a magis- | 
trate of the present day to detain a prisoner | 
for a second examination. It moreover | 
failed to satisfy the holy inquisitors them- 
selves; they yearned, no doubt, for their ac- | 
customed method, and so were once more 
indulged with the rack and its kindred influ- | 
ences. A splendid triumph at last was theirs. | 
A chaplain and two poor servingmen were 
overcome, who confessed, publicly, the guilt | 
of the Order as to its contemptuous denial of 
the Saviour; and, for so doing, were recon- 
ciled to the Church. But the main body | 
were as resolute as ever, and a kind of com- 
promise was devised (it were worth knowing 


by whom) of an ingenious nature. The | 


Templars, it appears, were guilty of believing | 
that the Master had the power of absolution, | 
and had always acted accordingly. It was 


proceedings against the Templars in England. 
We must add, however, that their property, 
in common with the property of the Order 
generally, was transferred, nominally, by 
the Pope to the rival Order of St. John, 
who, it is said, ultimately obtained about 
a twentieth part of their possessions, and 
the rest was swallowed up by Philip, the 
Pontiff, Edward II., and the other European 
Princes, &c. As to the rightful owners, the 
pettiest meanness was added to all the other 
atrocities committed upon them; many of the 
members were reduced almost to starvation, 
till some of the chief English ecclesiastics 
interfered and procured their admission into 
different monasteries. ‘The Order was finally 
abolished by the Pope in 1312, and the site 
_and buildings of the Temple, with the Church, 
| soon after fell into the hands of the students 
of the law, recently, and for the first time in 
England, formed into a society. 

All this time the Grand Master, James de 
Molay, with three others of the most illustri- 
ous men among the Knights ‘Templars, were 

kept in close ‘confinement in Paris ; and in 
| March, 1313,asa final close,we presume, to the 
| affair, they were brought out on a scaffold in 
front of the great church of Notre Dame, to 
_renew their confessions before the eyes of 
‘the world. Two of the four did whatever 
“was required, but the Grand Master, to the 
| astonishment of every one present, advancing 
‘to the edge of the scaffold, raised his chain- 
bound hands on high, ‘nd addressing the 
| 
| 





| 


mighty multitude assembled, said in a “loud 
| voice :—“ It is just that, in so terrible a day, 
and in the last moments of my life, I should 
discover all the iniquity of falsehood, and 
make the truth to triumph. I declare then, 
| in the face of heaven and earth, and acknow- 
| ledge, though to my eternal shame, that I 


now kindly pointed out to them that this was | have committed the greatest of crimes; but 


a grievous heresy ; that the Master, as a lay- 


it has been the acknowledging of those w hich 


man, could have no such power: the Tem-| have been so foully charged on the Order. 
plars were too wise to quarrel about words, for | 





|] attest, and truth obliges me to attest, that it 
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is innocent. I made the contrary declaration 
only to suspend the excessive pains of tor- 
ture, and to mollify those who made me en-| 
dure them. I know the punishments which 
have been inflicted on all the knights who| 
had the courage to revoke a similar confession; | 
but the dreadful spectacle which is presented | 
to me is not able to make me confirm one | 
lie by another. ‘The life offered me on such 
infamous terms I abandon without regret.” 
The fourth Templar followed the grand ex- 
ample set him, when both were hurried back | 
to prison. And so maddened was Philip by | 
this unexpected overthrow of all his precious | 
schemes to leave the evidence of the head of | 
4 the Order on record against it, that that very | 
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[James de Molay, the last Grand Master.] 


same evening he and his companion were 


burnt to death by small fires of charcoal, 


which protracted their agonies to the last 
possible moment. No traces of the former 
weakness or indecision were visible; the two 
died as greatly as they had determined to do ; 
Molay, according to a widely-believed tradi- 
tion, summoning, with his dying breath, the 
Pontiff to appear before the last awful tribunal 
within forty days, and the King within twelve 
months. If the people had half thought the 
Templars martyrs before, they must have 
made sure of it when the times mentioned 
elapsed, and both parties, by their deaths, 
appeared to have obeyed the dread sum- 
mons. : 






















Tus Russians have accustomed themselves to use 
a prodigious quantity of ice for domestic purposes, 
They are fond of cooling all their beverages with ice ; 
indulge themselves freely in the frozen juices, which 
are sold all the summer in the streets of all their towns; 
and drink not only ice-water, ice-wine, ice-beer, but 
even ice-tea, throwing into a cup of tea a Inmp of ice 
instead of sugar. Their short, but amazingly hot 
summer, would render it difficult to keep all those 
kinds of provisions which are liable to spoil, if their 
winter did not afford them the means of preventing the 
decomposition accelerated by heat. An ice-cellar is 


and is to be met with not merely in towns, but very 
generally among the peasants in the country. In 
Fetersburg the number of ice-cellars is nearly 10,000. 
Tt may be conceived that the supply of these cellars is 
no unimportant branch of business. It is certainly 
not too high a calculation, if we assume that each of 
those 10,000 cellars requires 50 sledge-loads for its 


USE OF ICE IN RUSSIA. | 


share. Many of the fishmongers, butchers, kwas- 
dealers, &c., have such large cellars as to hold several 
hundred loads. The breweries, distilleries, &c., con- 
sume enormous quantities of ice. Therefore 500,000 
loads must be annually obtained from the Newa; 
and this amount can only be considered as the mini- 
mum, for every inhabitant of the city may fairly be 
reckoned to consume one sledge-load in the course of 
the year. Ice is the commodity with which most 
traffic is carried on in the middle of winter. Long 
trains of sledges laden with ice are then seen coming 
from the Newa, and thousands of men are engaged on 


all the arms of the river in collecting the cooling pro- 


therefore an indispensable requisite in every family, | 


duction. A Russian cannot conceive it possible to 
keep house without an ice-cellar, and their wives are in 
the greatest distress when they perceive that they have 
not laid in a sufficient stock of this necessary during 
the winter, and that it is likely to run short. It may 
be assumed that the consumption of ice in Petersburg, 


the packing in the cellars included, costs the inhabitants 


from two to three million rubles a year.—Russia and 
the Russians in 1842. 
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From the Edinburgh Review. | 
Ezercitia Spiritualia S. P. Ignatii Loyole, | 
cum Versione literali ex Autographo Hispa- 
nico. Premittunter R. P.Joannis Rooru- 
MEN, Prapositi Generalis Societatis Jesu, 
Litere Encycliea ad Patres et Fratres ejus- 
dem Societatis, de Spiritualium Exercitio- 
rum S. P. N. Studio et Usu. Londini, | 
typis C. Richards. 1837. 


On the dawn of the day on which, in the 
year 1534, the Church of Rome celebrated the 
feast of the Assumption of Our Blessed Lady, a 
litle company of men, whose vestments be- 
spoke their religious character, emerged in so- 
lemn procession from the deep shadows cast by | 
the towers of Notre Dame over the silent city | 
below them. In a silence not less profound, 
except when broken by the chant of the matins | 
appropriate to that sacred season, they climbed 
the Hill of Martyrs, and descended into the 
Crypt which then ascertained the spot where | 
the Apostle of France had won the crown of | 
martyrdom. With a stately though halting | 
gait, as one accustomed to military command, | 
marched at their head a man of swarthy com- | 
plexion, bald-headed and of middle stature, who | 
had passed the meridian of life; his deep-set 
eyes glowing as with a perennial fire, from be- 
neath brows which, had phrenology then been | 
born, she might have portrayed in her loftiest | 
style, but which, without her aid, announced a | 
commission from on high to subjugate and to) 
rule mankind. So majestic, indeed, was the | 


aspect of Ignatius Loyola, that, during the six- | 


observed, or pregnant with results more mo- 
mentous. 

Descended from an illustrious family, Igna- 
tius had in his youth been a courtier and a ca- 
valier, and if not a poet, at least a cultivator of 
poetry. At the siege of Pampeluna his leg was 
broken, and, after the failure of mere vulgar 
leeches, was set by a touch from the hand of 
the Prince of Apostles. Yet St. Peter’s thera- 

eutic skill was less perfect than might have 
lan expected from so exalted a chirurgeon ; for 
a splinter still protruded through the skin, and 
the limb was shrunk and shortened. To regain 


his fair proportions, Ignatius had himself lite- 
rally stretched on the rack; and expiated, by a 


long confinement to his couch, this singular ex- 
periment to reduce his refractory bones and 
sinews. Books of knight-errantry relieved the 
lassitude of sickness, and, when these were ex- 
hausted, he betook himself to a series of still 


_more marvellous romances. In the legends of 
_the Saints the disabled soldier discovered a new 
field of emulation and of glory. Compared 


with their self-conquests and their high re- 
wards, the achievements and the renown of 
Roland and of Amadis waxed dim. Compared 
with the peerless damsels for whose smiles Pa- 
ladins had fought and died, how transcendently 
glorious the image of feminine loveliness and 
angelic purity which had irradiated the hermit’s 
cell and the path of the wayworn pilgrim! Far 
as the heavens are above the earth would be the 
plighted fealty of the knight of the Virgin Mo- 
ther beyond the noblest devotion of mere hu- 
man chivalry. In her service he would cast his 
shield over the church which ascribed to her 


teenth century, few if any of the books of | more than celestial dignities; and bathe in the 
his order appeared without the impress of | blood of her enemies the sword once desecrated 
that imperial countenance. Beside him in| to the mean ends of worldly ambition. Nor 
the chapel of St. Denys knelt another wor-| were these vows unheeded by her to whom 
shipper, whose manly bearing, buoyant step, | they were addressed. Environed in light, and 
clear blue eye, and finely-chiseled features, con- | clasping her infant to her bosom, she revealed 
trasted strangely with the solemnities in which | herself to the adoring gaze of her champion. 


he was engaged. Then in early manhood, | 
Francis Xavier united in his person the dignity 
befitting his birth as a grandee of Spain, and the | 
grace which should adorn a page of the Queen 
of Castile and Arragon. Not less incongruous 
with the scene in which they bore their parts, 
were the slight forms of the boy Alphonso Sal- 
meron, and of his bosom friend Jago Laynez, 
the destined successor of Ignatius in his spi- 
ritual dynasty. With them Nicholas Alphonso 
Bobadilla, and Simon Rodriguez—the first a 
teacher, the second a student of philosophy-—— 
prostrated themselves before the altar, where 
ministered Peter Faber, once a shepherd in the 
mountains of Savoy, but now a priest in holy 
orders. By his hands was distributed to his as- 
sociates the seeming bread, over which he had 
uttered words of more than miraculous efficacy ; 
and then were lifted up their united voices, ut- 
tering, in low but distinct articulation, an oath, 
at the deep significance of which the nations 
might have trembled or rejoiced. Never did 
human lips pronounce a vow more religiously 





At that heavenly vision, all fantasies of worldly 
and sensual delight, like exorcised demons, fled 
from his soul into an eternal exile. He rose, 
suspended at her shrine his secular weapons, 
performed there his nocturnal vigils, and with 
returning day retired to consecrate his future 
life to the glory of the Virgo Deipara. 

To these erotic dreams succeeded stern reali- 
ties ; convulsive agonies of prayer, wailings of 
remorse, and self-inflicted bodily torments. Ex- 
changing dresses with a beggar, he lined his 
gaberdine with prickly thorns, fasted to, the 
verge of starvation, assumed the demeanour of 
an idiot, became too loathsome for human con- 
tact, and then, plunging into a gloomy cavern, 
surrendered himself up to such wrestlings with 
the Evil Spirit, and to such vicissitudes of rap- 
ture and despair, that in the storm of turbid 
passions his reason had nearly given way. 
Friendly hands dragged him from his hiding- 


| place ; and hands in intention, at least, not less 


friendly, recorded his feverish ravings. At one 
i time he conversed with voices audible to no ear 
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but his; at another, he sought to propitiate Him 
before whom he trembled, by expiations which 
would have been more fitly offered to Moloch. 


Spiritual Doctors ministered to his relief, but | 


they prescribed in vain. ‘Too simple for their 
subtilized perception was the simple truth, that 
in revealing himself to mankind in the charac- 
ter of aF ather, that awful Being has claimed 
as peculiarly his own the sentlest, the kindest, 
and the most confiding affections of our nature. 

At the verge of madness Ignatius paused. 
That noble intellect was not to be whelmed be- 
neath the tempests in which so many have 
sunk, nor was his deliverance to be accom- 
plished by any vulgar methcds. Standing on 
the steps ofa Dominican church he recited the 
office of Our Lady, when suddenly heaven it- 
self was laid open to the eye of the worshipper. 
That ineffable mystery, which the author of the 
Athanasian creed has laboured to enunciate in 


words, was disclosed to him as an object not of | 


faith but of actual sight. The past ages of the 
world were rolled back in his presence, and he 
beheld the material fabric of things rising into 
being, and perceived the motives which had 
prompted the exercise of the creative energy 
To his spiritualized sense was disclosed the ac- 
tual process by which the Host is transubstan- 
tiated; and the other Christian verities which it 
is permitted to common men to receive but as 
exercises of their belief, now became to him the 
objects of immediate inspection and of direct 


consciousness. For eight successive days his | 


body reposed in an unbroken trance; while his 


spirit thus imbibed disclosures for which the | 


tongues of men have no appropriate language. 
In a volume of fourscore leaves he atte smpted | 
indeed to impart them; but, dark with excess | 


of light, his words held the jearned and the ig- | 


norant alike in speechless wonder. 

Ignatius returned to this sublunary scene | 
With a mission not unmeet for an envoy from | 
the empyrean world, of which he had thus be- 
come a temporary denizen. He returned to es- | 
tablish on earth a theocracy of which he should 
himself be the first administrator, and to which 
every tribe and kindred of men should be sub- 
ject. He returned no longer a sordid half-dis- | 
tracted anchorite, but, strange to tell, a man) 
distinguished not more by the gigantic magni- | 
tude of his designs, than by the clear good 
sense, the profound sagacity, the calm perse- 
verance, and the flexible address with which 
he was to pursue them. History affords no | 
more perfect illustration how readily delirious | 
enthusiasm and the shrewdness of the exchange 
may combine and harmonize in minds of the 
heroic order. A Swedenborg-Franklin, recon- 
ciling in himself these antagonist propensities, 
is no monster of the fancy. 

On his restoration to human society, Ignatius 
reappeared in the garb, and addressed himself 
to the occupations of other religious men. The 
first fruits of his labours was the book of which 


we have transcribed the title page. It was ori- | 


ginally written in Spanish, and appeared in an | 


| inaccurate Latin version. By the order of the 
| present Pope, Loyola’s manuscript, still remain 

| ing i in the Vatican, has been again translated. 

In this new form the book is commended to the 
devout study of the faithful by a bull of Pope 
Paul III., and by an Encyclical Epistle from 
the present General of the order of Jesus. ‘To 
so august a sanction, slight indeed is the aid 
which can be given by the suffrage of northern 
heretics. Yeton this subject the chair of Knox, 
if now filled by himself, would not be very 
widely at variance with the throne of St. Peter. 
The “ Spiritual Exercises” form a manual of 
what may be called ‘‘ the act of conversion.” 
It proposes a scheme of self-discipline by which, 
in the course of four weeks, that mighty work 
is to be accomplished. In the first, the penitent 
is conducted through a series of dark retrospects 
to abase, and of gloomy prospects to alarm him. 
These ends obtained, he is during the next 
seven days to enrol himself—such is the mili- 
tary style of the book—in the army of the faith- 
ful, studying the sacred biography of the Divine 
Leader of that elect host, and choosing with ex- 
treme caution the plan of life, religious or se- 





.| cular, in which he may be best able to tread in 


his steps, and to bear the standard emblematic 
at once of suffering and of conquest. To sus- 
|tain the soldier of the cross in this protracted 
| warfare, his spiritual eye is, during the third of 
| his solitary weeks, to be fixed in a reverential 
| scrutiny into that unfathomable abyss of woe, 
into which a descent was once made to rescue 
| the race of Adam from the grasp of their mortal 





enemies; and then seven suns are to rise and 
| set while the still secluded but now disenthralled 
spirit is to chant triumphant hallelujahs, ele- 
vating her desires heavenward, contemplating 
glories hitherto unimaginable, and mysteries 
never before revealed; till the sacred exercises 
close with an absolute surrender of all the joys 
and interests of this sublunary state, as an holo- 
_caust, to be consumed by the undying flame of 
| divine love on the altar of the regenerate heart. 
He must have been deeply read in the nature 
of man, who should have predicted such first 
lfruits as these from the restored health of 
| the distracted visionary, who had alternately 
| sounded the base strings of humility on earth, 
'and the living chords which vibrate with spon- 
taneous harmonies along the seventh heavens. 
A closer survey of the book will but enhance 
the wonder. ‘To transmute profligates into con- 
verts, by a process of which, during any one of 
her revolutions round our planet, the moon is 
|to witness the commencement and the close, 
might perhaps seem like a plagiarism from the 
academies of Laputa. But in his great, and 
indeed his only extant work, Ignatius Loyola 
is no dreamer. By force of an instinct with 
which such minds as his alone are gifted, he 
could assume the character to which the 
shrewd, the practical, and the worldly-wise 
aspire, even when abandoning himself to ecsta- 
sies which they are alike unable to comprehend 
or to endure. His mind resembled the body 
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of his great disciple, Francis Xavier, which, 
as he preached or baptized, rose majestically 
towards the skies, while his feet (the pious 
curiosity of his hearers ascertained the fact) re- 
tained their firm hold on the earth below. If 
the spiritual exercises were designed to excite, 
they were not less intended to control and regu- 
late, religious sensibilities. To exalt the spirit 
above terrestrial objects was scarcely more his 
aim, than to disenchant mankind of the self- 
deceits by which that exaltation is usually at- 
tempted. The book, it is true, indicates a tone 
of feeling utterly removed from that which ani- 
mates the gay and the busy scenes of life; but 
it could not have been written except by one 
accustomed to observe those scenes with the 
keenest scrutiny, and to study the actors in 
them with the most profound discernment. To 
this commendation must be added the praise 
(to borrow terms but too familiar) of evangeli- 
eal orthodoxy. A Protestant synod might in- 
deed have extracted from the pages of Ignatius 
many propositions to anathematize; but they 
could also have drawn from them much to con- 
firm the doctrines to which their confessions 
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foot-print of the ascending Redeemer of man- 
kind. At that hallowed spot had ended the 
weary way of Him who had bowed the hea- 
vens, and came down to execute on earth a 
mission of unutterable love and matchless self- 
denial; and there was revealed to the pro- 
phetic gaze of the future founder of the order 
of Jesus, (no seerlike genius kindled by high 
resolves,) the long line of missionaries who, 
animated by his example and guided by his in- 
structions, should proclaim that holy name 
from the rising to the setting sun. It was in- 
deed a futurity perceptible only to the telescopic 
eye of faith. At the mature age of thirty, pos- 
sessing no language but his own, no science but 
that of the camp, and no literature beyond the 
biographies of Paladins and of Saints, he be- 
came the self-destined teacher of the future 
teachers of the world. Hoping against hope. 
he returned to Barcelona, and there, as the 
class-fellow of little children, commenced the 
study of the first rudiments of the Latin tongue. 

Among the established facetie of the stage, 
are the distractions of dramatic Eloisas under 
the tutorship of their Abelards, in the attempt 


had given such emphatic prominency. If he | to conjugate 4mo. Few playwrights, probably, 


yielded to the demigods of Rome what we 
must regard as an idolatrous homage, it would 


be mere prejudice to deny that his supreme | Ignatius Loyola. 


have been aware that the jest had its type, if 
not its origin, in the scholastic experiences oi 
At the same critical point, 


adoration was reserved for that awful Being to| and in the same manner, a malignant spirit ar- 


whom alone it was due. 
merely ritual expiations a value of which we 
believe them to be altogether destitute, yet were 
all his mighty powers held in the most earnest 


If he ascribed to, rested his advance in the grammar. 


| 


On each 
successive inflection of the verb, corresponding 
elevations heavenward were excited in his soul 
by the demon, who, assuming the garb ofan an- 


and submissive affiance in the Divine Nature, | gel of light, thus succeeded in disturbing his me- 
as revealed under the veil of human infirmity | mory. To baffle his insidious enemy, the ha- 


and of more than human suffering. 
lapse of two centuries, Philip Doddridge, than 
whom no man ever breathed more freely on 
earth the atmosphere of heaven, produced a 


work of which the Spiritual Exercises might | 
have afforded the model—so many are still the | 


points of contact between those who, ranging 
themselves round the great object of Chris- 
tianity as their common centre, occupy the 
most opposite positions in that expanded circle. 

From the publication of the “ Spiritual Ex- 
ercises” to the Vow of Montmartre, nine years 
elapsed. 
feats of asceticism, in the working of miracles, 
and in escapes all but miraculous, from dangers 


which the martial spirit of the saint, no less. 


than his piety, impelled him to incur. In the 
caverns of Monreza he had vowed to scale the 
heights of ‘ perfection,” and it therefore be- 


hoved him thus to climb that obstinate emi-. 


nence, in the path already trodden by all the 
canonized and beatified heroes of the church. 


But he had also vowed to conduct his fellow- | 


pilgrims from the city of destruction to the land 
of Beulah. In prison and in shipwreck, faint- 


They wore away in pilgrimages, in| 


After the | rassed scholar implored the pedagogue to make 


liberal use of that discipline of which who can 
ever forget the efficacy or the pain? The ex- 
orcism was complete. .4mo, in all her affec- 
tionate moods, and changeful tenses, became 
familiar as household words. Thus Thomas a 
Kempis was made to speak intelligibly. Eras- 
mus also revealed his hidden treasures of learning 
/and wit, though ultimately exiled from the fu- 
ture schools of the Jesuits, for the same offence 
of having disturbed the thoughts of his devout 
reader. Energy won her accustomed triumphs, 
and, in the year 1528, he became a student of 
the Humanities, and of what was then called 
Philosophy, at the University of Paris. 

Of the seven decades of human life, the 
brightest and the best, in which other men 
achieve or contend for distinction, was devoted 
by Ignatius to the studies preparatory to his great 
undertaking. Grave professors examined him 
on their prelections, and, when these were over, 
he sought the means of subsistence by traversing 
the Netherlands and England asa beggar. Un- 
heeded and despised as he sat at the feet of the 
learned, or solicited alms of the rich, he was 





ing with hunger or wasted with disease, his still maturing in the recesses of his bosom de- 


inflexible spirit still brooded over that bright, 
though as yet shapeless vision; until at length 
it assumed a coherent form as he knelt on the 
Mount of Olives, and traced the last indelible 


signs more lofty than the highest to which the 
monarchs of the houses of Valois or of Tudor 
had ever dared to aspire. In the University of 
Paris he at length found the means of carrying 
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into effect the cherished purposes of so many | 
years. It was the heroic age of Spain, and the 
countrymen of Gonsalvo and Cortes lent a wil- 
ling ear to counsels of daring on any field of ad- 
venture, whether secular or spiritual. His com- 
panions in study thus became his disciples in reli- 

gion. Nor were his the common-place methods | 
of making converts. To the contemplative and the 

timid, he enjoined hardy exercises of active vir-| 
tue. To the gay and ardent, he appealed in a_ 
spirit still more buoyant than theirown. To a 

debauchee, whom nothing else could move, he 

presented himself neck-deep in a pool of frozen 

water, to teach the more impressively the duty | 
of subduing the carnal appetites. To an obdu- 
rate priest, he made a general confession of his | 
own sins, with such agonies of remorse and 

shame, as to break up, by force of sympathy, | 
the fountains of penitence in the bosom of the | 
confessor. Nay, he even engaged at billiards 
with a joyous lover of the game, on condition 
that the defeated player should serve his antago- 
nist for a month; and the victorious saint en- 
forced the penalty by consigning his adversary 
toamonth of secluded devotion. Others yielded 
at once and without a struggle to the united in- 
fluence of his sanctity and genius; and it is 
remarkable that, from these more docile con- 
verts, he selected, with but two exceptions, the | 
original members of his infant order. Having | 
performed the initiatory rite of the Spiritual | 
Exercises, they all swore on the consecrated 
Host in the Crypt of St. Denys, to accompany | 
their spiritual father on a mission to Palestine ; | 
or, if that should be impracticable, to submit | 
themselves to the vicar of Christ, to be disposed 

of as missionaries at his pleasure. 

Impetuous as had been the temper of Igna- 
tius in early life, he had learned to be patient of | 
the slow growth of great designs. Leaving his | 
disciples to complete their studies at Paris un- | 
der the care of Peter Faber, he returned to | 
Spain to recruit their number, to mature his 
plans, and, perhaps, to escape from a too fami- 
liar intercourse with his future subjects. In the | 
winter of 1536 they commenced their pilgrirn- 
age to the eternal city. Xavier was their leader. 
eI ange in all courtly exercises, he pre- 
pared for his journey by binding tight cords 
round his arms and legs, in holy revenge for the 
— their graceful agility had once afforded | 
1im ; and pursued his way with Spartan con- 
stancy, till the corroded flesh closed obstinately 
over the ligatures. Miracle, the prompt hand- 
maid of energies like his, burst the bands which 
no surgeon could extricate; and her presence 
was attested by the toils which his lessened 
limbs immediately endured in the menial service 
of his fellow travellers. At Venice they re- 
joined their leader, and there employed them- 
selves in ministering to the patients in the hos- 
pitals. Foremost in every act of intrepid self- 
mortification, Xavier here signalized his zeal 
by exploits the mere recital of which would de- | 
range the stomachs of ordinary men. While | 
courting all the physical tortures of purgatory, | 











his soul, however, inhaled the anticipated rap- 
tures of Paradise. ‘Twice these penances and 


_raptures brought him to the gates of death ; and, 


in his last extremity, he caused himself to be 
borne to places of public resort, that his ghastly 
aspect might teach the awful lessons which his 
tongue was no longer able to pronounce. 

Such prodigies, whether enacted by the saints 
of Rome or by those of Benares, exhibit a sove- 
reignty of the spiritual over the animal na- 
ture, which can hardly be contemplated without 
some feelings akin to reverence. But, on the 
whole, the hooked Faqueer spinning round his 
gibbet is the more compen suicide of the 


two; for his homage is, at least, meet for the 


deity he worships. He whose name had been 
assumed by Ignatius and his followers, equally 
victorious over the stoical illusions and the 
lower affections of our nature, had been ac- 


customed to seek repose among the domestic 


charities of life, and to accept such blameless 
solaces as life has to offer to the weary and the 
heavy-laden; nor could services less in har- 
mony with his serene self-reverence have been 
presented to him, than the vehement emotions, 
the squalid filth, and the lacerated frames of 
the first members of the society of Jesus. 
Loyola himself tolerated, encouraged, and 
shared these extravagances. His countenance 
was as haggard, his flagellations as cruel, and 
his couch and diet as sordid as the rest. ‘hey 
who will conquer crowns, whether ghostly or 
secular, must needs tread in slippery places. 
He saw his comrades faint and die with the ex- 
tremity of their sufferings, and assuming the 
character of an inspired prophet, promoted, by 
predicting, their recovery. One of the gentlest 
and most patient of them, Rodriguez, flying for 
relief to a solitary hermitage, found his retreat 
obstructed by a man of terrible aspect and gi- 
gantic stature, armed with a naked sword and 
breathing menaces. Hosez, another of his as- 
sociates, happening to die at the moment when 
Ignatius, prostrate before the altar, was reciting 
from the Confiteor the words, “et omnibus 
sanctis,’’ that countless host was revealed to the 
eye of the saint; and among them, resplendent 
in glory, appeared his deceased friend, to sus- 
tain and animate the hopes of his surviving 
brethren. As he journeyed with Laynez, he 
saw a still more awful vision. It exhibited that 
Being whom no eye hath seen, and whom no 
tongue may lightly name, and with him the 
Eternal Son, bearing a heavy cross, and utter- 
ing the welcome assurance, ‘‘I will be propi 
tious to you at Rome.” 

These, however, were but the auxiliary and 
occasional arts (if so they must be termed) by 
which the sovereignty of Ignatius was esta- 
blished. It behoved him to acquire the unhe- 
sitating submission of noble minds, ignited by 
a zeal as intense and as enduring as his own ; 
and it was on a far loftier basis than that of 
bodily penances or ecstatic dreams, that for ten 
successive years their initiatory discipline had 
been conducted. Wildly as their leader may 
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have described his survey of the celestial re- | 
gions, and of their triumphant inmates, he had | 
anxiously weighed the state of the world in 
which he dwelt, and the nature of his fellow 
sojourners there. He was intimately aware of 
the effects on human character of self-acquaint- 
ance, of action, and of suffering. He therefore | 
required his disciples to scrutinize the recesses 
and the workings of their own hearts, till the 
aching sense found relief rather than excite- 
ment, in turning from the wonders and the | 
shame within, to the mysteries and the glories | 
of the world of unembodied spirits. He trained | 
them to ceaseless activity, until the transmuta- 
tion of means into ends was complete; and ef- | 
forts, at first the most irksome, had become 
spontaneous and even grateful exercises. He 
accustomed them to every form of privation and 
voluntary pain, until fortitude, matured into 
habit, had been the source of enjoyments, as | 
real as to the luxurious they are incomprehen- 
sible. He rendered them stoics, mystics, en- | 
thusiasts, and then combined them all into an | 
institute, than which no human association was 
ever more emphatically practical, or more to the | 
purpose and the time. 

Of all the occupations to which man can de- 
vote the earlier years of life, none probably 
leaves on the character an impress so deep and | 
indelible as the profession of arms. In no other | 
calling are the whole range of our sympathetic | 
affections, whether kindly or the reverse, called | 
into such habitual and active exercise; nor does 
any other stimulate the mere intellectual powers 
with a force so irresistible, when once they | 
are effectually aroused from their accustomed 
torpor. Loyola was a soldier to the last breath | 
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ment could extinguish ; but must not feel those 


impulses which might prompt men of large ca- 


pacity to convert a subordinate into an inde- 
pendent command. Long he weighed, and 
most sagaciously did he decide this perplexing 


choice. It fell on many who well fulfilled these 


conditions, but on none in whom all the requi- 


sites for such a service met so marvellously as 
on him who had borne himself so bravely in the 
/chapel of St. Denys, and with such strange 


mortifications of the flesh in the pilgrimage to 
Rome. 

It was in year 1506 that Francis Xavier, the 
youngest child of a numerous family, was 
born in the castle of his ancestors in the Pyre- 


nees. Robust and active, of a gay humour 


and ardent spirit, the young mountaineer listen- 
ed with a throbbing heart to the military le- 
gends of his House, and to the inward voice 
which spcke of days to come, when his illustri- 


ous lineage should derive new splendour from 


his own achievements. But the hearts of his 
parents yearned over the son of their old age; 


and the enthusiasm which would have borne 


him to the pursuit of glory in the camp, was 
diverted by their counsels to the less hazard- 
ous contest for literary eminence at the uni- 
versity of Paris. From the embrace of Aris- 
totle and his commentators, he would, how- 
ever, have been prematurely withdrawn by 
the failure of his resources, (for the Lords 
of Xavier were not wealthy,) if a domes- 
tic prophetess (his elder sister) had not 
been inspired to reveal his marvellous career 
and immortal recompense. For a child des- 
tined to have altars raised to his name through- 
out the Catholic Church, and masses chanted 


he drew, a General whose authority none might in his honour till time should be no longer, every 
question, a comrade on whose cordiality all | sacrifice was wisely made; and he was thus 
might rely, sustaining all the dangers and hard- | enabled to struggle on at the College of St. 
ships he exacted of his followers, and in his Barbara, till he had become qualified to earn 
religious campaigns a Strategist of consummate | his own maintenance as a public teacher of 
skill and most comprehensive survey. It was | Philosophy. His Chair was crowded by the 
his maxim that war ought to be aggressive, | studious, and his society courted by the gay, 
and that even an inadequate force might be the noble, and the rich. It was courted, also, 
wisely weakened by detachments on a distant by one who stood aloof from the thronging 
service, if the prospect of success was such, | multitude ; among them, but not of them. Sor- 
that the vague and perhaps exaggerated rumour did in dress, but of lofty bearing, at once un- 
of it would strike terror into nearer foes, and | impassioned and intensely earnest, abstemi- 
animate the hopes of irresolute allies. To con-|ous of speech, yet occasionally uttering, in 
quer Lutheranism, by converting to the faith| deep and most melodious tones, words of 
of Rome the barbarous or half-civilized nations | strange significance, Ignatius Loyola was gra- 
of the earth, was, therefore, among the earliest dually working over the mind of his young 
of his projects; and his searching eye had | companion a spell which no difference of taste, 
scanned the spirits of his lieutenants to discover | of habits, or of age, was of power to subdue. 
which of them was best adapted for enterprises Potent as it was, the charm was long resisted. 
so replete with difficulty and hazard. It was | Hilarity was the native and indispeusable ele- 
necessary that he should select men superior,| ment of Francis Xavier, and in his grave 
not only to all the allurements of appetite, and monitor he found an exhaustless topic of mirth 
the common infirmities of our race, but supe- | and raillery. Armed with satire, which was 
rior, also, to those temptations to which an in-| not always playful, the light heart of youth 


quisitive mind and abilities of a high order 
expose their possessor. His missionaries must | 
be men prepared to do and to dare, but not 
much disposed to speculate. They must burn 
with a zeal which no sufferings or disappoint- 


contended, as best it might, against the solemn 


impressions which he could neither welcomg 
nor avoid. Whether he partook of the frivoli- 
ties in which he delighted, or in the disquisi- 


‘tions in which he excelled, or traced the wind - 
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ings of the Seine through the forest which | 
then lined its banks, Ignatius was still at hand | 


to discuss with him the charms of society, of | 
learning, or of nature; but, whatever had been | 
the theme, it was still closed by the same 
awful inquiry, “What shall it profit a man if | 
he gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul?”? ‘The world which Xavier had sought | 
to gain, was indeed already exhibiting to him | 
its accustomed treachery. It had given him | 
amusement and applause; but with his self- 
government had stolen from him his pupils 
and his emoluments. Ignatius recruited both. 
He became the eulogist of the genius and elo- | 
quence of his friend, and, as he presented to | 
him the scholars attracted by these panegyrics 

would repeat them in the presence of the de- 
lighted teacher; and then, as his kindling eye | 
attested the sense of conscious and acknow- 


ledged merit, would check the rising exultation | 


by the ever-rec urring question, “ What shall it | 
profit?” Improvidence squandered these new | 
resources ; but nothing could damp the zeal of 
Ignatius. There he was again, though himself 
the poorest of the poor, ministering to the wants 
of Xavier, from a purse filled by the alms he 
had solicited; but there again was also the 
same unvarying demand, urged in the same 
rich though ‘solemn cadence, “What shall it 


profit?” In the unrelaxing grasp of the strong | 


man—at once forgiven and assisted, rebuked 
and beloved by his stern associate—Xavier 
gradually yielded to the fascination. He be- 
came, like his master, impassive, at least in ap- 
pearance, to all sublunary pains and pleasures ; 
and having performed the initiatory rite of the 
Spirituai Exercises, excelled all his brethren of 
the society of Jesus in the fervour of his devo- 
tion and the austerity of his self-discipline. 
Whatever might have been his reward in 
another life, his name would have probably left 
no trace in this world’s records, if John IIT. of 
Portugal, resolving to plant the Christian faith 


on the Indian territories which had become sub- | 


ject to the dominion or influence of his erewn, 
had not petitioned the Pope to select some fit 
leader in this peaceful crusade. On the advice 


of Ignatius, the choice of the Holy Father fell | 
A happier selection could | 
not have been made, nor was a summons to | 


on Francis Xavier. 


toil, to suffering, and to death, ever so joyously 
received. 
often groaned under the incumbent weight of a 
wild Indian, of ebon hue and gigantic “stature, | 
seated on his shoulders ; and he had often tra- 
versed tempestuous seas, enduring shipwreck | 
and famine, persecution and danger, in all their 
most ghastly forms ; and as each peril was en- 
countered, his panting soul had invoked, in | 
still greater abundance, the means of making 
such “glorious sacrifices for the conversion of | 
mankind. When the clearer sense and the ap- | 
proaching accomplishment of these dark inti- | 
mations were disclosed to him, passionate sobs 
attested the rapture which his tongue could not 
speak. Light of heart, and joyful in discourse, ! 


In the visions of the night he had 


he conducted his fellow pilgrims from Rome to 
Lisbon, across the Pyrenees. As he descended 
their southern slopes, there rose to his sight 
the towers where he had enjoyed the sports of 
childhood, and woven the day-dreams of youth ; 
where still lived the mother, who for eighteen 
| years had daily watched and blessed him, and 
| the saintly sister whose inspired voice had fore- 
told his high vocation. It was all too high for 
the momentary intrusion of the holiest of 
merely human feelings. He was on his way 
with tidings of mercy to a fallen world, and he 
had not one hour to waste, nor one parting 
tear to bestow on those whom he best loved and 
most revered, and whom, in life, he could 
never hope to meet again. 

We are not left to conjecture in what light 
| his conduct was regarded. ‘I care little, most 
illustrious doctor, for the judgment of men, and 
least of all for their judgment who decide be- 
fore they hear and before they understand,’’ 
| was his half-sportive, half-indignant answer to 
the remonstrances of a grave and well beneficed 
| kinsman, (a shrewd, thriving, hospitable, much 
respected man, no unlikely candidate for the 
mitre, and a candidate too, in his own drowsy 
way, for amaranthine crowns and celestial 
blessedness,) who very plausibly believed his 
/nephew mad. Mad or sober, he was at least 
impelled by a force, at the first shock of which 
the united common sense and respectability of 
mankind must needs fall to pieces—the force of 
will concentrated on one great end, and ele- 
vated above the misty regions of doubt, into 
that unclouded atmosphere, where, attended by 
'her handmaids, hope and courage, joy and for- 
titude, Faith converts the future into the pre- 
sent, and casts the brightest hues over objects 
the most repulsive to human sense, and the 
most painful to our feeble nature. 

As the vessel in which Xavier embarked for 
India fell down the Tagus and shook out her 
reefs to the wind, many an eye was dimmed 
| with unwonted tears; for she bore a regiment 
| of a thousand men to reinforce the garrison of 





Goa; nor could the bravest of that gallant host 
xaze on the receding land without foreboding 
that he might never see again those dark chest. 
nut forests and rich orange groves, with the 
peaceful convents and the long-loved homes re- 
posing in their bosom. The countenance of 
Xavier alone beamed with delight. He knew 
' that he should never tread his native mountains 
more ; but he was not an exile. He was té de- 
| pend for food and raiment on the bounty of his 
fellow passengers ; but no thought for the mor- 
row troubled him. He was going to convert 
nations, of which he knew neither the language 
nor even the names; but he felt no misgivings. 
Worn by incessant sea-sickness, with the re- 
| fuse food of the lowest seamen for his diet, and 
the cordage of the ship for his couch, he ren- 
dered to the diseased services too revolting to be 
‘described ; and lived among the dying and the 
‘profligate the unwearied minister of consolation 
and of peace. In the midst of that floating 
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throng, he knew how to create for himself a! 


sacred solitude, and how to mix in all their 
pursuits in the free spirit of a man of the world, 
a gentleman, and a scholar. With the viceroy 
and his officers he talked, as pleased them best, 
of war or trade, of politics or navigation; and to 
restrain the common soldiers from gambling, 
would invent for their amusement less danger- 
ous pastimes, or even hold the stakes for which 
they played, that by his presence and his gay 
discourse he might at least check the excesses 
which he could not prevent. 

Five weary months (weary to all but him) 
brought the ship to Mozambique, where an en- 
demic fever threatened a premature grave to the 
apostle of the Indies. But his was not a spirit 
to be quenched or allayed by the fiercest parox- 
ysms of disease. At each remission of his ma- 
lady, he crawled to the beds of his fellow 
sufferers to soothe their terrors or assuage their 
pains. To the eye of any casual observer the 
most wretched of mankind, in the esteem of his 
companions the happiest and the most holy, he 
reached Goa just thirteen months after his de- 
parture from Lisbon. 


quired no further. 


sleep in the four-and- “twenty. 


At Goa, Xavier was shocked, and had fear. 


been an element in his nature, would have 
been dismayed, by the almost universal depra- 
vity of the inhabitants. It exhibited itself in 
those offensive forms which characterize the 


crimes of civilized men when settled among a_ 


feebler race, and released from even the con- 
ventional decencies of civilization. Swinging 
in his hand a large bell, he traversed the streets 


of the city, and implored the astonished crowd | 


to send their children to him, to be instructed 
in the religion which they still at least professed. 
Though he had never been addressed by the 
soul-stirring name of father, he knew that in 
the hardest and the most dissolute heart which 


had once felt the parental instinct, there is one | 
chord which can never be wholly out of tune. | 


A crowd of little ones were quickly placed 
under his charge. He lived among them as the 
most laborious of teachers, and the gentlest and | 
the gayest of friends; and then returned them 
to their homes, that by their more hallowed 
example they might there impart, with all the | 
unconscious eloquence of filial love, the lessons 
of wisdom and of piety they had been taught. 
No cry of human misery reached him in vain. 
He became an inmate of the hospitals, selecting 
that of the leprous as the object of his peculiar | 
care. Even in the haunts of debauchery, and | 
at the tables of the profligate, he was to be seen | 
an honoured and a welcome guest; delighting | 
that most unmeet audience with the vivacity of | 
his discourse, and sparing neither pungent jests | 
to render vice ridiculous, nor sportive flatteries 


to allure the fallen back to the still distasteful | 


paths of soberness and virtue. Strong in purity 

of purpose, and stronger still in one sacred re- 

membrance, he was content to be called the 

friend of publicans and sinners. He had in 

truth long since deserted the standard of pru- 

dence, the offspring of forethought, for the ban- 
22* 
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ners of wisdom, the child of love, and followed 
them through perils not to be hazarded under 
any less triumphant leader. 

Rugged were the ways along which he was 
thus conducted. In those times, as in ourown, 
there was on the Malabar coast a pearl fishery, 
and then, as now, the pearl-divers formed a se- 
parate and degraded caste. It was not till after 
a residence of twelve months at Goa, that 
Xavier heard of these people. He heard that 
they were ignorant and miserable, and he in- 
On that burning shore his 
bell once more rang out an invitation of mercy, 
and again were gathered around him troops of 
inquisitive and docile children. For fifteen 
months he lived among those abject fishermen, 
his only food their rice and water, reposing in 
their huts, and allowing himself but three hours’ 
He became at 
once their physician, the arbiter in their dis- 
putes, and the advocate for the remission of their 
annual tribute with the government at Goa. 
The bishop of that city had assisted him with 
two interpreters; but his impassioned spirit 
struggled, and not in vain, for some more direct 
intercourse with the objects of his care. Com- 
mitting to memory translations, at the time un- 
intelligible to himself, of the creeds and other 
symbols of his faith, he recited them with tones 
and gestures, which spoke at once to the senses 
and to the hearts of his disciples, All obstacles 
yielded to his restless zeal. He soon learned to 
converse, to preach, and to write in their lan- 
guage. Many an humble cottage was sur- 
mounted by a crucifix, the mark of its consecra- 
tion; and many a rude countenance reflected 
the sorrows and the hopes which they had been 

taught to associate with that sacred emblem. 
“T have nothing to add,” (the quotation is 
from one of the Jetters which at this time he 
wrote to Loyola,) “but that they who came 
forth to labour for the salvation of idolaters, re- 
ceive from on high such consolations, that if 
there be on earth such a thing as happiness, it 
is theirs.” 

If there be such a thing, it is but the checkered 
‘sunshine of a vernal day. A hostile inroad 
| from Madura overwhelmed the poor fishermen 

'who had learned to call Xavier their father, 
|threw down their simple chapels, and drove 
‘them for refuge to the barren rocks and sand- 
| banks which line the western shores of the 
strait of Manar. But their father was at hand 
to share their affliction, to procure for them 
from the viceroy at Goa relief and food, and to 
direct their confidence to a still more powerful 
Father, whose presence and goodness they 
might adore even amidst the wreck of all their 
earthly treasures. 

It was a lesson not unmeet for those on whom 
such treasures had been bestowed in the most 
‘ample abundance; and Xavier advanced to 
Travancore, to teach it there to the Rajah and 

his courtiers. No facts resting on remote hu- 
man testimony can be more exempt from doubt 
\than the general outline of the tale which 
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follows. A solitary, poor, and unprotected 
stranger, he burst through the barriers which | 
separate men of different tongues and races ; and 
with an ease little less than miraculous, esta- 
blished for himself the means of interchanging | 


thoughts with the people of the east. They may | 
but by some | 


have ill gathered his meaning, 

mysterious force of sympathy they soon caught | 
his ardour. Idol temples fell by the hands “of | 
their former worshippers. 
rose at his bidding; and the kingdom of Tra- | 
vancore was agitated with new ideas and un-| 
wonted controversies The Brahmins argued- - | 
as the Church by law established has not sel- | 
dom argued—with fire and sword, and the in- | 


terdict of earth and water to the enemies of their | 


repose. A foreign invader threw a still heavier | 
sword into the “trembling scales. From the 
southward appeared on the borders of 'Travan- 
core the same force which had swept away the 
poor fishermen of Malabar. Some embers of 
Spanish chivalry still glowed in the bosom of | 
Xavier. He flew to the scene of the approaching 


combat, and there, placing himself in the van | 


of the protecting army, poured forth a passion- 
ate prayer to the Lord of Hosts, raised on high 
his crucifix, and with kindling eyes, and far- 
resounding voice, delivered the behests of Hea- 
ven to the impious invaders. So runs the tale, 
and ends (it is almost superfluous to add) in the 
rout of the astounded foe. It is a matter of less 
animated, and perhaps of more authentic his- 
tory, that for his services in this war Xavier 
was rewarded by the unbounded gratitude of 
the Rajah, was honoured with the title of his 
Great Father, and rescued from all further 
Brahminical persecution. 


Power and courtly influence form an intoxi- | 


cating draught even when raised to the lips of 
an ascetic and a saint. Holy as he was, 
the Great Father of the Rajah of Travancore 
seems not entirely to have escaped this feverish 
thirst. Don Alphonso de Souza, a weak 
though amiable man, was at that time the Vice- 
roy of Portuguese India, and Xavier (such 
was now his authority) dispatched a messen- 


ger to Lisbon to demand, rather than to advise | 


his recall. Within the limits of his high com- 


mission, (and what subject is wholly foreign to | 


it?) the ambassador of the King of Kings may 
owe respect, but hardly deference, to any mere 
earthly monarch. Soargued Francis, so judged 
King John, and so fell'Alphonso de Souza, as 
many a greater statesman has fallen, and may 
yet fall, ~ under the weight of sarcerdotal dis- 
pleasure. This weakness, however, was not 
his only recorded fault. ‘Towards the northern 
extremity of Ceylon lies the Island of Manar, a 
dependency, in Xavier’s 
kingdom of Jaffna, where then reigned a sort 
of oriental Philip If. The islanders had be- 
come converts to the Christian faith, and ex- 
piated their apostasy by their lives. Six hun- 
derd men, women, and children, fell in one 
royal massacre; and the tragedy was closed 
by the murder of the eldest son of the King of 


Christian churches | 


day, of the adjacent | 
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Jaffna, by his father’s orders. Deposition in 
case of misgovernment, and the transfer to the 
deposing power of the dominions of the of- 
fender, was no invention of Hastings, or of 
Clive. It is one of the most ancient constitu- 
tional maxims of the European dynasties in 
India. It may even boast the venerable suf- 
frage of St. Francis Xavier. At his instance, 
De Souza equipped an armament to hurl the 
guilty ruler of Jaffna from his throne, and to 
subjugate his territories to the most faithful 
| King. In the invading fleet the indignant saint 
led the way, with promises of triumphs, both 
temporal and eternal. But the expedition 
failed. Cowardice or treachery defeated the 
design. De Souza paid the usual penalties of 
ill success. Xavier sailed away to discover 
| other fields of spiritual warfare. 

| On the Coromandel coast, near the city of 
|Meliapor, might be seen in those times the 
| oratory and the tomb of St. Thomas, the first 
teacher of Christianity in India. It was in a 
cool and sequestered grotto that the apostle had 
been wont to pray; and there yet appeared on 
the living rock, in bold relief, the cross at which 
he knelt, with a crystal fountain of medicinal 
waters gushing from the sbasq of it. On the 
neighbouring height, a church with a marble 
altar, stained, after the lapse of fifteen centuries, 
with the blood of the martyr, ascertained the 
sacred spot at which his bones had been com- 
| mitted to the dust. ‘To this venerable shrine 
Xavier retired, to learn the will of Heaven con- 
cerning him. If we may believe the oath of 
one of his fellow-pilgrims, he maintained, on 
this occasion, for seven successive days an un- 
broken fast and silence—no unfit preparation for 
his approaching conflicts. Even round the 
tomb of the apostle malignant demons prowl 
_ by night; and, though strong in the guidance 
of the Virgin, Xavier not only found himself in 
their obscene grasp, but received from them 
blows, such as no weapons in human hands 
could have inflicted, and which had nearly 
| brought to a close his labours and his hfe. Baf- 
| fled by a superior power, the fiends opposed a 
still more subtle hindrance to his designs 
against their kingdom. In the garb, and in the 
outward semblance of a band of choristers, 
they disturbed his devotions by such soul-sub- 
duing strains, that the very harmonies of 
heaven might seem to have been awakened to 
divert the Christian warrior from his heaven- 
ward path. All in vain their fury and their 
guile. He found the direction he implored, 
and the first bark which sailed from the Coro- 
mandel shore to the city of Malacca, bore the 
obedient missionary to that great emporium of 
eastern commerce. 

Thirty years before the arrival of Xavier, 
Malacca had been conquered by Alphonso Al- 
| buquerque. It was a place abandoned to 
every form of sensual and enervating indul- 
gence. Through her crowded streets a strange 
and, solemn visiter passed along, pealing his 
faithful bell, and earnestly imploring the prayers 
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of the faithful for that guilty people. Curiosity 
and alarm soon gave way to ridicule; but 
Xavier’s panoply was complete. The messen- 
ger of divine wrath judged this an unfit occa- 
sion for courting aversion or contempt. He 
became the gayest of the gay, and, in address 
at least, the very model of an accomplished 
cavalier. Foiled at their own weapons, his 
dissolute countrymen acknowledged the irre- 
sistible authority of a self-devotion so awful, 
relieved and embellished as it was by every 
social grace. Thus the work of reformation 
prospered, or seemed to prosper. Altars rose 
in the open streets, the confessional was 
thronged by penitents, translations of devout 
books were multiplied; and the saint, fore- 
most in every toil, applied himself with all the 
activity of his spirit to study the structure and 
the graceful pronunciation of the Malayar | 
tongue. But the plague was not thus to be_ 
stayed. A relapse into all their former habits | 
filled up the measure of their crimes. With 
prophetic voice Xavier announced the impend- 
ing chastisements of Heaven; and, shaking 
off from his feet the dust of the obdurate city, 
ursued his indefatigable way to Amboyna. 
That island, then a part of the vast domi- 
nions of Portugal in the east, had scarcely wit- 
nessed the commencement of Xavier’s exer- 
tions, when a fleet of Spanish vessels appeared 
in hostile array on the shores. They were in- 
vaders, and even corsairs; for their expedition 
had been disavowed by Charles V. Pestilence, 
however, was raging among them; and Xavier 
was equally ready to hazard his life in the cause 
of Portugal, or in the service of her afflicted | 
enemies. Day and night he lived in the in- 
fected ships, soothing every spiritual distress, 
and exerting all the magical influence of his 
name to procure for the sick whatever might 
contribute to their recovery or soothe their 
ains. The coals of fire, thus heaped on the 
Seeds of the pirates, melted hearts otherwise 
steeled to pity; and to Xavier belonged the | 
rare, perhaps the unrivalled, glory of repelling | 
an evasion by no weapons but those of self- | 
denial and love. 
But glory, the praise of men or their grati- 
tude, what were these to him? As the Spa- 
niards retired peacefully from Amboyna, he, 
too, quitted the half-adoring multitude, whom 
he had rescued from the horrors of a pirates’ | 
war, and, spurning all the timid counsel which 
would have stayed his course, proceeded, as 
the herald of good tidings, to the half barbarous 
islands of the neighbouring Archipelago. “ If 
those lands,” such was his indignant exclama- 
tion, ‘‘ had scented woods and mines of gold, 
Christians would find courage to go there; nor 
would all the perils of the world prevent them. 
They are dastardly and alarmed, because there 
is nothing to be gained there but the souls of 
men, and shall love be less hardy and less ge- 
nerous than avarice? They will destroy me, 
you say, by poison. Itis an honour to which | 
such a sinner as I am may not aspire; but this 
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I dare to say, that whatever form of torture or 
of death awaits me, I am ready to suffer it ten 
thousand times for the salvation of a single 
soul.’ Nor was this the language of a man 
insensible to the sorrows of life, or really un- 
affected by the dangers he had to incur. ‘ Be- 
lieve me, my beloved brethren,’? (we quote 
from a letter written by him at this ume to the 
Society at Rome,) “ it is in general easy to un- 
derstand the evangelical maxim, that he who 
will lose his life shall find it. But when the 
moment of action has come, and when the 
sacrifice of life for God is to be really made, oh 
then, clear as at other times the meaning is, it 
becomes deeply obscure! so dark, indeed, that 
he alone can comprehend it, to whom, in his 
mercy, God himself interprets it. Then it is 
we know how weak and frail we are.” 

Weak and frail he may have been; but from 
the days of Paul of Tarsus to our own, the an- 
nals of mankind exhibit no other example of a 
soul borne onward so triumphantly through 


distress and danger, in all their most appalling 


aspects. He battled with hunger and thirst, 


_and nakedness and assassination, and pursued 
his mission of love, with even increasing ar- 


dour, amidst the wildest war of the contending 
elements. At the island of Moro (one of the 
group of the Moluccas) he took his stand at the 
foot of a volcano; and as the pillar of fire threw 
up its wreaths to heaven, and the earth tottered 
beneath him, and the firmament was rent by 
falling rocks and peals of unintermitting thun- 


der, he pointed to the fierce lightnings, and the 


river of molten lava, and called on the agitated 
crowd which clung to him for safety, to repent, 


and to obey the truth; but he also taught them 


that the sounds which racked their ears were 


the groans of the infernal world, and the sights 


which blasted their eyes, an outbreak from the 
atmosphere of the place of torment. Repairing 
for the celebration of mass to some edifice which 


he had consecrated for the purpose, an earth- 


quake shook the building to its base. The ter- 
rified worshippers fled ; but Xavier, standing in 
meek composure before the rocking altar, deli- 
berately completed that mysterious sacrifice, 
with a faith at least in this instance enviable, in 
the real presence ; rejoicing, as he states in his 
description of the scene, to perceive that the 
demons of the island thus attested their flight 
before the archangel’s sword, from the place 
where they had so long exercised their foul do- 
minion. ‘There is no schoolboy of our days 
who could not teach much, unsuspected by 
Francis Xavier, of the laws which govern the 
material and the spiritual worlds; nor have we 
many doctors who know as mueh as he did of 
the nature of Him by whom the worlds of mat- 
ter and of spirit were created ; for he studied in 
the school of protracted martyrdom and active 

hilanthropy, where are divulged secrets un- 
Gown and unimagined by the wisest and the 
most learned of ordinary men. Imparting every 
where such knowledge as he possessed, he 
ranged over no small part of the Indian archi- 
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pelago, and at length retraced his steps to Ma- | 
lacca, if even yet his exhortations and his | 
prayers might avert her threatened doom. 

It appeared to be drawing nigh. Alaradin,a 
Mohamedan chief of Sumatra, had laid siege to 
the place at the head of a powerful fleet and 
army. Ill provided for defence by land, the 
Portuguese garrison was still more unprepared 
for a naval resistance. Seven shattered barks, 
unfit for service, formed their whole maritime 
strength. Universal alarm overspread the city, 
and the governor himself at once partook and 
heightened the general panic. Already, thoughts 
of capitulation had become familiar to the be- 
sieged, and European chivalry had bowed in | 
abject silence to the insulting taunts and /| 
haughty menaces of the Moslem. At this mo- | 
ment, in his slight and weatherbeaten pinnace, 
the messenger of peace on earth effected an en- | 
trance into the beleaguered harbour. But he | 
came with a loud and indignant summons to | 
the war; for Xavier was still a Spanish cava- | 
lier, and he “ thought it foul scorn” that gen- 
tlemen, subjects of the most faithful King, 
should thus be bearded by Barbaric enemies, 
and the worshippers of Christ defied by the dis- 
ciples of the Arabian impostor. He assumed | 
the direction of the defence. By his advice the | 
seven dismantled ships were promptly equipped 
for sea. He assigned to each a commander; 
and having animated the crews with promises. 
of both temporal and eternal triumphs, dispatch- 
ed them to meet and conquer the hostile fleet. | 
As they sailed from the harbour the admiral’s | 
vessel ran aground and instantly became a, 
wreck. Returning hope and exultation as. 
promptly gave way to terror; and Xavier, the | 
idol of the preceding hour, was now the object 
of popular fury. He alone retained his se- 
renity. He upbraided the cowardice of the go- 
vernor, revived the spirits of the troops, and 
encouraged the multitude with prophecies of 
success. Again the flotilla sailed, and a sudden 
tempest drove it to sea. Day after day passed. 
without intelligence of its safety : once more the | 
hearts of the besieged failed them. Rumours 
of defeat were rife; the Mohamedans had ef- | 
fected a landing within six leagues of the city, | 
and Xavier’s name was repeated from mouth to 
mouth with cries of vengeance. He knelt be- 
fore the altar, the menacing people scarcely re- 
strained by the sanctity of the place from im- 
molating him there as a victim to his own 
disastrous counsels. On a sudden his bosom 
was seen to heave as with some deep emotion; 
he raised aloft his crucifix, and with a glowing 
eye, and in tones like one possessed, breathed a 
short yet passionate prayer for victory. A so- 
lemn pause ensued; the dullest eye could see 
that within that now fainting, pallid, agitated 
frame, some power more than human was in 
communion with the weak spiritof man. What 
might be the ineffable sense thus conveyed 
from mind to mind, without the aid of symbols 
or of words! One half hour of deep and ago- 
nizing silence held the awe-stricken assembly in 





breathless expectation—when, bounding on his 
feet, his countenance radiant with joy, and his 
voice clear and ringing as with the swelling 
notes of the trumpet, he exclaimed, ‘* Christ has 
conquered for us! At this very moment his 
soldiers are charging our defeated enemies ; 
they have made a great slaughter—we have lost 
only four of our defenders. On Friday next the 
intelligence will be here, and we shall then see 
our fleet again.” The catastrophe of such a 
tale need not be told. Malacca followed her 
deliverer, and the troops of the victorious squa- 
dron, in solemn procession to the church, 
where, amidst the roar of cannon, the peeling 


of anthems, and hymns of adoring gratitude, his 


inward sense heard and reverenced that inarti- 
culate voice which still reminded him, that for 
him the hour of repose and triumph might 
never come, till he should reach that state 
where sin would no longer demand his rebuke, 
nor grief his sympathy. He turned from the 
half-idolatrous shouts of an admiring people, 
and retraced his toilsome way to the shores of 
Coromandel. 

He returned to Goa a poor and solitary, but 
no longer an obscure man. From the Indus to 
the Yellow Sea, had gone forth a vague and 
marvellous rumour of him. The tale bore that 
a stranger had appeared in the semblance of a 


_wayworn, abject beggar, who, by some magic 


influence, and for some inscrutable ends, had 
bowed the nations to his despotic will, while 
spurning the wealth, the pleasures, and the 
homage which they offered to their conqueror. 
Many were the wonders which travellers had 
to tell of his progress, and without number the 
ingenious theories afloat for the solution of them. 
He possessed the gift of ubiquity, could at the 
same moment speak in twenty different tongues 


on as many dissimilar subjects, was impassive 


to heat, cold, hunger, and fatigue, held hourly 


intercourse with invisible beings, the guides or 


ministers of his designs, raised the dead to life, 
and could float, when so it pleased him, across 
the boiling ocean on the wings of the typhoon. 
Among the listeners:to these prodigies had been 
Auger, a native and inhabitant of Japan. His 
conscience was burdened with the memory of 
great crimes, and he had sought relief in vain 
from many an expiatory rite, and from the tu- 
mults of dissipation. In search of the peace he 
could not find at home, he sailed to Malacca, 
there to consult with the mysterious person of 
whose avatur he had heard. But Xavier was 
absent, and the victim of remorse was retracing 
his melancholy voyage to Japan, when a 
friendly tempest arrested his retreat, and once 
more brought him to Malacca. He was attended 
by two servants, and with them, by Xavier’s 
directions, he proceeded to Goa. In these three 
Japanese, his prophetic eye had at once seen 
the future instruments of the conversion of 
their native land; and to that end he instructed 
them to enter on a systematic course of train- 
ing in a college, which he had established for 
such purposes, at the seat of Portuguese empire 
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in the east. At that place Xavier, ere long, re- 
joined his converts. Such had been their profi- 
ciency, that soon after his arrival they were ad- 
mitted not only into the church by baptism, but 
into the society of Jesus, by the performance of 
the spiritual exercises. 


The history of Xavier now reaches a not) 


unwelcome pause. He had been too long in 
constant intercourse with man, and found that, 
however high and holy may be the ends for 
which social life is cultivated, the habit, if un- 
broken, will impair that inward sense through 
which alone the soul can gather any true inti- 
mations of her nature and her destiny. He re- 
tired to commune with himself in a seclusion 


where the works of God alone were to be seen, | 


and where no voices could be heard but those 
which, in each varying cadence, raise an un- 
conscious anthem of praise and adoration to 
their creator. There for a while reposing from 
labours such as few or any other of the sons of 
men have undergone, he consumed days and 
weeks in meditating prospects beyond the reach 
of any vision unenlarged by the habitual exer- 
cise of beneficence and piety. There, too, it 
may be, (for man must still be human,) he sur- 
rendered himself to dreams as baseless, and to 
ecstacies as devoid of any real meaning, as 
those which haunt the cell of the maniac. 
Peace be to the hallucinations, if such they 
were, by which the giant refreshed his slumber- 
ing powers, and from which he roused himself 
to a conflict never again to be remitted till his 
frame, yielding to the ceaseless pressure, should 
sink into a premature but hallowed grave. 
Scarcely four years had elapsed from the 
first discovery of Japan by the Portuguese, 
when Xavier, attended by Auger and his two 
servants, sailed from Goa to convert the islanders 
to the Christian faith. Much good advice had 
been, as usual, wasted on him by his friends. 
To Loyola alone he confided the secret of his 
confidence. ‘*I cannot express to you” (such 
are his words) “the joy with which I under- 
take this long voyage; for it is full of extreme 
perils, and we consider a fleet sailing to Japan 
as eminently prosperous in which one ship out 
of four is saved. Though the risk far exceeds 
any which I have hitherto encountered, I shall 
not decline it; for our Lord has imparted to me 
an interior revelation of the rich harvest which 
will one day be gathered from the cross when 
once planted there.” Whatever may be thought 
of these voices from within, it is at least clear, 
that nothing magnanimous or sublime has ever 
yet proceeded from those who have listened 
only to the voices from without. But, as if re- 
solved to show that a man may at once act on 
motives incomprehensible to his fellow mortals, 
and possess the deepest insight into the motives 
by which they are habitually governed, Xavier 
left behind him a code of instructions for his 
brother missionaries, illuminated in almost 
every page by that profound sagacity which re- 
sults from the union of extensive knowledge 
with acute observation, mellowed by the intui- 


tive wisdom of a compassionate and lowly 

heart. The science of self-conquest, with a 
view to conquer the stubborn will of others, the 
act of winning admission for painful truth, and 
the duties of fidelity and reverence in the at- 
_tempt to heal the diseases of the human spirit, 
were never taught by uninspired man with an 
eloquence more gentle, or an authority more 
impressive. A long voyage, pursued through 
every disaster which the malevolence of man 
and demons could oppose to his progress, (for 
he was constrained to sail in a piratical ship, 
with idols on her deck and whirlwinds in her 
_path,) brought him, in the year 1549, to Japan, 
there to practise his own lessons, and to give a 
new example of heroic perseverance. 

His arrival had been preceded by what he 
regarded as fortunate auguries. Certain Portu- 
guese merchants, who had been allowed to re- 
side at the principal seaport, inhabited there a 
house haunted by spectres. Their presence 
was usually announced by the din of discordant 
and agonizing screams; but when revealed to 
the eye, presented forms resembling those which 
may be seen in pictures of the infernal state. 
Now the merchants, secular men though they 
were, had exorcised these fiends by carrying the 
cross in solemn procession through the house; 
and anxious curiosity pervaded the city for 
some explanation of the virtue of this new and 
potent charm. There were also legends cur- 
rent through the country which might be turned 
to good account. Xaca, the son of Amida, the 
Virgo Deipara of Japan, had passed a life of 
extreme austerity to expiate the sins of men, and 
had inculecated a doctrine in which even Chris- 
tians must recognize a large admixture of sa- 
ered truth. Temples in honour of the mother 
and child overspread the land, and suicidal sa- 
crifices were daily offered in them. The Fa- 
ther of Lies had further propped up his kingdom 
in Japan by a profane parody on the institutions 
of the Catholic church. Under the name of the 
Saco, there reigned in sacerdotal supremacy a 
counterpart of the holy father at Rome, who 
consecrated the Fundi or Bishops of this Japa- 
nese hierarchy, and regulated at his infallible 
will] whatever related to the rites and ceremo- 
nies of public worship. Subordinate to the 
Fundi were the Bonzes or Priests in holy or- 
ders, who, to complete the resemblance, taught, 
and at least professed to practise, an ascetic dis- 
cipline. But here the similitude ceases; for, 
adds the chronicle, they were great knaves and 
sad hypocrites. 

With these foundations on which to build, 
the ideas which Xavier had to introduce into 
the Japanese mind, might not very widely jar 
with thoes by which they were Lar heen 
Auger, now called Paul of the Holy Faith, was 
dispatched to his former friend and sovereign, 
| with a picture of the Virgin and the infant 
Jesus, and the monarch and his courtiers ad- 
mired, kissed, and worshipped the sacred sym- 
\bols. Xavier himself (to use his own words) 
| stood by, a mere mute statue; but there was 



































promethean fire within, and the marble soon 


found avoice. Of all his philological miracles, | 


this was the most stupendous. He who, in the 
decline of life, bethinks him of all that he once 
endured to unlock the sense of A%schylus, and 
is conscious how stammering has been the 
speech with which, in later days, he has been 
wont to mutilate the tongues of Pascal and of 


Tasso, may think it a fable that in a few brief | 


weeks Xavier could converse and teach intelli- 
gibly in the involved and ever-shifting dialects 
ofJapan. Perhaps, had the sceptic ever studied 
to converse with living men under the impulse 
of some passion which had absorbed every fa- 
culty of his soul, he might relax his incredulity ; 
but, whatever be the solution, the fact is attested 


on evidence which it would be folly to discredit | 
—that within a very short time Xavier began | 


to open to the Japanese, in their own language 
and to their perfect understanding, the commis- 
sion with which he was charged. Such, indeed, 


was his facility of speech, that he challenged | 


the Bonzes to controversies on all the mysteri- 
ous points of their and his conflicting creeds. 
The arbiters of the dispute listened as men are 
apt to listen to the war of words, and many a 
long-tailed Japanese head was shaken, as if in 
the hope that the jumbling thoughts within 
would find their level by the oft-repeated oscil- 
lation. It became necessary to resort to other 
means of winning their assent; and in exploits 
of asceticism, Xavier had nothing to fear from 
the rivalry of Bonzes, of Fundi, or of the great 
Saco himself. Cangoxima acknowledged, as 
most other luxurious cities would perhaps ac- 
knowledge, that he who had such a mastery of 
his own appetites and passions, must be ani- 
mated by some power wholly exempt from that 
debasing influence. To fortify this salutary 
though not very sound conclusion, Xavier be- 
took himself, (if we may believe his historian, ) 
to the working of miracles. He compelled the 
fish to fill the nets of the fishermen, and to fre- 
quent the bay of Cangoxima, though previously 
indisposed to do so. He cured the leprous, and 
he raised the dead. Two Bonzes became the 


first, and indeed the only fruits of his labours. | 


The hearts of their brethren grew harder as the 
light of truth glowed with increasing but inef- 
fectual brightness around them. The King 
also withdrew his favour, and Xavier, with two 
companions, carried the rejected messages of 
mercy to the neighbouring states of the Japanese 
empire. 

Carrrying on his back his only viaticum, the 
vessels requisite for performing the sacrifice of 
the mass, he advanced to Firando, at once the 
seaport and the capital of the kingdom of that 
name. Some Portuguese ships, riding at 
anchor there, announced his arrival in all the 
forms of nautical triumph—flags of every hue 
floating from the masts, seamen clustering on 
the yards, cannon roaring from beneath, and 
trumpets braying from above. Firando was 
agitated with debate and wonder ; all asked, but 
none could afford, an explanation of the 
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‘homage rendered by the wealthy traders to the 
meanest of their countrymen. It was given by 
the humble pilgrim himself, surrounded in the 
royal presence by all the pomp which the Eu- 
-ropeans could display in his honour. Great 
was the effect of these auxiliaries to the work 
of an evangelist ; and the modern, like the an- 
cient Apostle, ready to become all things to all 
men, would no longer decline the abasement 
of assuming for a moment the world’s gran- 
deur, when he found that such puerile acts 
might allure the children of the world to listen 
to the voice of wisdom. At Meaco, then the 
'seatof empire in Japan, the discovery might be 
‘reduced to practice with still more important 
success, and thitherwards his steps were 
promptly directed. 

Unfamiliar to the ears of us barbarians of the 
North-Western Ocean are the very names of 
‘the seats of Japanese civilization through 
which his journey lay. At Amanguchi, the 
capital of Nagoto, he found the hearts of men 
hardened by sensuality, and his exhortations to 
repentance were repaid by showers of stones 
and insults. ‘* A pleasant sort of Bonze, indeed, 
‘who would allow us but one God and one 
woman!” was the summary remark with 
which the luxurious Amanguchians disposed 
of the teacher and his doctrine. They drove 
him forth half naked, with no provision but a 
bag of parched rice, and accompanied only by 
three of his converts, prepared to share his 
danger and his reproach. 

It was in the depth of winter, dense forests 
steep mountains, half-frozen streams, and 
wastes of untrodden snow, lay in his path to 
Meaco. An entire month was consumed in 
traversing the wilderness, and the cruelty and 
scorn of man not seldom adding bitterness to 
ithe rigours of nature. On one occasion the 
| wanderers were overtaken in a thich jungle by 
/a horseman bearing a heavy package. Xavier 
| offered to carry the load, if the rider would re- 
| quite the service by pointing out his way. The 
offer was accepted, but hour after hour the 
horse was urged on at such a pace, and so 
rapidly sped the panting missionary after him, 
that his tortured feet and excoriated body sank 
in seeming death under the protracted effort. 
In the extremity of his distress no repining 
word was ever heard to fall from him. He 
performed this dreadful pilgrimage in silent 
communion with Him for whom he rejoiced to 
suffer the loss of all things; or spoke only to 
sustain the hope and courage of his associates. 
At length the walls of Meaco were seen, pro- 
mising a repose not ungrateful even to his ada- 
mantine frame and fiery spirit. But repose was 
no more to visit him. He found the city in all 
| the tumult and horrors of a siege. It was im- 
possible to gain attention to his doctrines amidst 
‘the din of arms; for even the Saco or Pope of 
‘Japan could give heed to none but military 
|topics. Chanting from the Psalmist—* When 
| Israel went out of Egypt and the house of Jacob 
‘from a strange people,”’ the Saint again plunged 
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into the desert, and retraced his steps to Aman- | 
guchi. 


| by thirt 





command, he advanced to Fucheo, preceded 
Portuguese clad in rich stuffs, and 


Xavier describes the Japanese very much as | embellished with chains of gold and precicus 


a Roman might have depicted the Greeks in | 
the age of Augustus, as at once intellectual | 
and sensual voluptaries; on the best possible | 
terms with themselves, ‘a good-humoured but 
faithless race, equally acute and frivolous, talk- 
ative and disputatious—* Their inquisitive- 
ness,” he says, “is incredible, especially in 
their intercourse with strangers, for whom they 
have not the slightest respect, but make in- 
cessant sport of them.’”? Surrounded at Aman- 
guchi by acrowd of these babblers, he was plyed 
with innumerable questions about the immor- 
tality of the soul, the movement of the planets, 
eclipses, the rainbow—sin, grace, paradise, and | 
hell. He heard and answered. A single re- 
sponse solved all these problems. Astronomers, 
meteorologists, metaphysicians, and divines, all 
heard the same sound; but to each it came, 
with a different and an appropriate meaning. 
So wrote from the very spot Father Anthony 
Quadros four years after the event; and so 
the fact may be read in the process of Xavier’s 
canonization. Possessed of so admirable a gift, 
his progress in the conversion of these once 
contemptuous people is the less surprising. 
Their city became the principal seat of learn- 
ing in Japan, and of course, therefore, the great 
theatre of controversial debate. Of these po- 
lemics there remains a record of no doubtful | 
authenticity, from which disputants of higher | 
name than those of Amanguchi might take | 
some usetul lessons in the dialectic act. Thrusts, 
better made or more skilfully parried, are seldom 
to be witnessed in the schools of Oxford or of 
Cambridge. 

In the midst of controversies with men, 
Xavier again heard that inward voice to which 
he never answered but by instant and unhesi- 
tating submission. It summoned him to Fu- 
cheo, the capital of the kingdom of Bungo; a 
city near the sea, and having for its porta place 
called Figer, where a rich Portuguese merchant 
ship was then lying. Atthe approach of the | 
Saint (for such he was now universally esteem- | 
ed) the vessel thundered from all her guns such | 
loud and repeated discharges, that the startled 
sovereign dispatched messengers from Fucheo 
to ascertain the cause of so universal an uproar. | 
Nothing could exceed the astonishment with | 
which they received the explanation. It was 
impossible to convey to the monarch’s ear so 
extravagant a tale. A royal salute for the 
most abject of lazars—for a man, to use their 
own energetic language—‘‘so abhorred of 
all the earth, that the very vermin which 
crawled over him loathed their wretched fare.” 
If mortal man ever rose or sunk so far as to 
discover, without pain, that his person was the 
object of disgust to others, then is there one form 
of self-dominion in which Francis Xavier has 
been surpassed. Yielding with no perceptible 











stones. ‘* Next came, and next did go,” in 
their gayest apparel, the servants and slaves 
of the merchants. Then appeared the apostle 
of the Indies himself, resplendent in green vel- 
vet and golden brocade. Chinese tapestry, and 
silken flags of every brilliant colour, covered 
the pinnace and the boats in which they were 
rowed up to the city, and the oars rose and fell 
to the sound of trumpets, flutes, and hautboys. 
As the procession drew near to the royal pre- 
sence, the commander of the ship marched 
bareheaded, and carrying a wand as the esquire 
or majo-domo of the Father. Five others of her 
principal officers, each bearing some costly ar- 
cle, stepped along, as proud to do such service; 
while he, in honour of whom it was rendered, 
moved onwards with the majestic gait of some 
feudal chieftain marshalling his retainers, with a 
rich umbrella held over him. He traversed a 
double file of six hundred men-at-arms drawn 
up for his reception, and interchanged compli- 
mentary harangues with his royal host, with 
all the grace and dignity of a man accustomed 
to shine in courts, and to hold intercourse with 
princes. 

His Majesty of Bungo seems to have borne 
some resemblance to our own Henry the Eighth, 


and to have been meditating a revolt from the Sa- 


co and his whole spiritual dynasty. Much he said 
at the first interview, to which no orthodox Bonze 
could listen with composure. Itdrew down on his 
royal head the rebuke of the learned Faxiondono. 
‘«¢ How,” exclaimed that eminent divine, “ dare 
you undertake the decision of any article of 
faith without having studied at the university of 
Fianzima, where alone are to be learned the 
sacred mysteries of the gods! If you are igno- 
rant, consult the doctors appointed to teach you. 
Here am I, ready to impart to you all neces- 
sary instruction.” Anticipating the slow lapse 
of three centuries, the very genius of an uni- 


versity of still higher pretensions than that of 


Fianzima breathed through the lips of the sage 
Faxiondono. But the great “ Tractarian” of 
Bungo provoked replies most unlike those by 
which his modern successors are assailed. Ne- 
ver was King surrounded by a gayer circle than 
that which then glittered at the court of Fucheo. 
The more the Bonze lectured on his own sacer- 
dotal authority, the more laughed they. The 
King himself condescended to aid the general 
merriment, and congratulated his monitor on 
the convincing proof he had given of h:s hea- 
venly mission, by the display of an iafernal 
temper. To Xavier he addressed himself in a 
far different spirit. On his head the triple 
crown might have lighted without allaying the 
thirst of his soul for the conversion of man- 
kind ; and the European pomp with which he 
was for the moment environed, left him still 
the same living martyr to the faith it was his 





reluctance to the arguments of his countrymen, 
and availing himself of the resources at their 


one object to diffuse. His rich apparel, and the 
blandishments of the great, served only to pre- 
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sent him, in a new and still more impressive | the transmigration of the soul the sage pro- 
light, the vanity of all sublunary things. He ceeded to unfold the other dark secrets of nature 
preached, catechised, and disputed, with an|—such as the eternity of matter, the sponta- 
ardour and perseverance which threatened his, neous self-formation of all organized beings, 
destruction, and alarmed his aflectionate fol-| and the progressive cleansing of the human 
lowers. ‘* Care not for me,’’ was his answer | spirit in the nobler and holier, until they attain 
to their expostulation ; “think of me as aman to a perfect memory of the past, and are ena- 
dead to bodily comforts. My food, my rest, my | bled to retrace their wanderings from one body 
life, are to rescue, from the granary of Satan, | to another through all preceding ages—looking 
the souls for whom God has sent me hither! down from the pinnacles of accumulated wis- 
from the ends of the earth.”” To such fervour | dom on the grovelling multitude, whose recollec- 
the Bonzes of Fucheo could offer no effectual tions are confined within the narrow limits of 
resistance. One of the most eminent of their} their latest corporeal existence. That Xavier 
number cast away his idols and became a' refuted these perplexing arguments, we are as- 
Christian. Five hundred of his disciples imme- | sured by a Portuguese bystander who witnessed 
diately followed his example. The King him- | the debate; though unhappily no record of his 
self, a dissolute unbeliever, was moved so far, arguments has come down tous. “I have,’ 


(and the concessions of the rulers of the earth 
must be handsomely acknowledged) as to pu- 
nish the crimes he still practised ; and to confess 
that the very face of the Saint was as a mirror, 


‘says the historian, ‘neither science nor pre- 
| sumption enough to detail the subtle and solid 
reasonings by which the Saint destroyed the 
_ vain fancies of the Bonze.”’ 


reflecting by the force of contrast all the hi-| Yet the victory was incomplete. Having 
deousness of his own vices. Revolting, indeed, | recruited his shattered forces, and accompanied 
they were, and faithful were the rebukes of the | by no less than 3000 Bonzes, Fucarondono re- 
tongue, no less than the countenance of Xavier. | turned to the attack. On his side, Xavier ap- 
A royal convert was about to crown his la- | peared in the field of controversy attended by 
bours, and the worship of Xaca and Amida | the Portuguese officers in their richest apparel. 
seemed waning to its close. Jt was an occa-|They stood uncovered in his presence, and 
sion which demanded every sacrifice; nor was | knelt when they addressed him. Their dispute 
the demand unanswered. /now turned on many a knotty point ;—as, for 

For thirty years the mysteries of the faith of | example, Why did Xavier celebrate masses for 
the Bonzes had been taught in the most cele- | the dead, and yet condemn the orthodox Japa- 
brated of their colleges, by a Doctor who had | nese custom of giving to the Bonze bills of ex- 
fathomed all divine and human lore; and who, | change payable in their favour? Sosubtle and 
except when he came forth to utter the oracu- | difficult were their inquiries, that Xavier and 


lar voice of more than earthly wisdom, with- 
drew from the sight of men into a sacred retire- 
ment, there to hold high converse with the im- 
mortals. Fucarondono, for so he was called, 
announced his purpose to visit the city and 
palace of Fucheo. As when, in the agony of 
Agamemnon’s camp, the son of Thetis at 
length grasped his massive spear, and the 
trembling sea-shores resounded at his steps— 


|his companion, the reporter of the dispute, 
were compelled to believe that the spirit of evil 
had suggested them; and that they were suc- 
cessfully answered is ascribed to the incessant 
|prayers which, during the whole contest, the 
| Christians offered for their champion. Of this 
second polemical campaign we have a minute 
_and animated account. It may be sufficient to 
/extract the conclusion of the royal Moderator. 


so advanced to the war of words the great ‘“‘ For my own part,” he said, “ as far as I can 
chieftain of Japanese theology, and so rose the judge, I think that Father Xavier speaks ra- 
ery of anticipated triumph from the rescued | tionally, and that the rest of you don’t know 
Bonzes. ‘Terror seized the licentious King him-| what you are talking about. Men must have 
self, and all foreboded the overthrow of Xavier | clear heads or less violence than you have to 
and Christianity. ‘Do you know, or rather, understand these difficult questions. If you 
do you remember me?” was the inquiry with | are deficient in faith, at least employ your rea- 
which this momentous debate was opened. ‘I)| son, which might teach you not to deny truths 
never saw you ull now,” answered the Saint. so evident; and do not bark like so many 
*«*A man who has dealt with me a thousand | dogs.” So saying, the King of Fungo dis- 
times, and who pretends never to have seen me, | solved the assembly. Royal and judicious as 
will be no difficult conquest,’ rejoined the | his award appears to have been, our Portuguese 
most profound of the Bonzes. ‘‘ Have you! chronicler admits that the disputants on either 
left any of the goods which I bought of you at! side returned with opinions unchanged; and 
the port of Frenajona?””—*I was never aj that, from that day forward, the work of con- 
merchant,” said the missionary, “ nor was I| version ceased. He applies himself to find a 
ever at Frenajona.”’—‘* What a wretched solution of the problem, why men who had been 
memory !’? was the contemptuous reply; “it so egregiously refuted should still cling to their 
is precisely 500 years to-day since you and I | errors, and why they should obstinately adhere 
met at that celebrated mart, when, by the same to practices so irrefragably proved to be alike 
token, you sold me a hundred pieces of silk, foolish andcriminal. The answer, let us hope, 
and an excellent bargain | had of it.’ From is, that the obstinacy of the people of Fungo 
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was a kind of lusus nature, a peculiarity ex-| pire; the other, his own appointment as am- 


clusively their own; that other religious 
teachers are more candid than the Bonzes of 
Japan, and that no Professor of Divinity could 
elsewhere be found so obstinately wedded to 
his own doctrines as was the learned Fucaron- 
dono. 

In such controversies, and in doing the work 
of an evangelist in every other form, Xavier 
saw the third year of his residence at Japan 
gliding away, when tidings of perplexities at 


the mother church of Goa recalled him thither; | 


across seas so wide and stormy, that even the 
sacred lust of gold hardly braved them in that 
infancy of the art of navigation. As his ship 
drove before the moonsoon, dragging after her a 
smaller bark which she had taken in tow, the 
connecting ropes were suddenly burst asunder, 
and in a few minutes the two vessels were no 
longer in sight. Thrice the sun rose and set on 
their dark course, the unchained elements roar- 
ing as in mad revelry around them, and the 
ocean seething like a caldron. Xavier’s ship- 
mates wept over the loss of friends and kindred 
in the foundered bark, and shuddered at their 
own approaching doom. He also wept; but his 
were grateful tears. As the screaming whirl- 
wind swept over the abyss, the present deity 
was revealed to his faithful worshipper, shed- 
ding tranquillity, and peace, and joy over the 
sanctuary of a devout and confiding heart. 
** Mourn not, my friend,’’ was his gay address 
to Edward De Gama, as he lamented the loss 
of his brother in the bark ; ‘* before three days, 
the daughter will have returned to her mother.” 
‘They were weary and anxious days; but, as the 
third drew towards a close, a sail appeared in 
the horizon. Defying the adverse winds, she 
made straight towards them, and at last dropped 
alongside, as calmly as the sea-bird ends her 
flight, and furls her ruffled plumage on the 
swelling surge. The cry of miracle burst from 
every Ups and well it might. There was the 
lost bark, and not the bark only, but Xavier 
himself on board her! What though he had 
ridden out the tempest in the larger vessel, the 
stay of their drooping spirits, he had at the 
same time been in the smaller ship, performing 
there also the same charitable office; and yet, 
when the two hailed and spoke each other, 
there was but one Francis Xavier, and he com- 
posedly standing by the side of Edward de 
Gama on the deck of the “ Holy Cross.”” Such 
was the name of the commodore’s vessel. For 
her services on this occasion, she obtained a 
sacred charter of immunity from risks of every 
kind; and as long as her timbers continued 
sound, bounded merrily across seas in which no 
other craft could have lived. 


During this wondrous voyage, her deck had | 
often been paced in deep conference by Xavier 


and Jago do Pereyra, her commander. Though 
he pursued the calling of a merchant, he had, 
says the historian, the heart of a prince. Two 


great objects expanded the thoughts of Pereyra | 
—the one, the conversion of the Chinese em-' 


23 





bassador to the celestial court at Pekin. In our 
puny days, the dreams of traders in the east are 
of smuggling opium. Butin the sixteenth cen- 
tury, no enterprise appeared to them too splen- 
did to contemplate, or too daring to hazard. 
Before the ‘*Holy Cross” had reached Goa, 
Pereyra had pledged his whole fortune, Xavier 
his influence and his life, to this gigantic ad- 
venture. In the spring of the following year, 
the apostle and the ambassador, (for so far the 
project had ina few months been accomplished, ) 
sailed from Goa in the ‘* Holy Cross,” for the 
then unexplored coasts of China. As they 
passed Malacca, tidings came to Xavier of the 
tardy though true fulfilment of one of his pre- 
dictions. Pestilence, the minister of Divine 
vengeance, was laying waste that stiffnecked 
and luxurious people; but the woe he had fore- 
told he was the foremost to alleviate. Heedless 
of his own safety, he raised the sick in his arms 
and bore them to the hospitals. He esteemed 
no time, or place, or office, too sacred to give 
way to this work of mercy. Ships, colleges, 
churches, all at his bidding became so many 
lazarettos. Night and day he lived among the 
diseased and the dying, or quitted them only to 
beg food or medicine, from door to door, for 
their relief. For the moment, even China was 
forgotten ; nor would he advance a step though 
it were to convert to Christianity a third part of 
the human race, so long as one victim of the 
plague demanded his sympathy, or could be 
directed to an ever-present and still more com- 
passionate Comforter. The career of Xavier 
(though he knew it not) was now drawing to a 
close ; and with him the time was ripe for prac- 
tising those deeper lessons of wisdom which he 
had imbibed from his long and arduous disci- 
line. 

With her cables bent lay the ‘* Holy Cross’ 
in the port of Malacca, ready at length to con- 
vey the embassage to China, when a difficulty 
arose, which not even the prophetic spirit of 
Xavier had foreseen. Don Alvaro d’Alayde, 
the governor, a grandee of high rank, regarded 
the envoy and hts commission with an evil eye. 
To represent the crown of Portugal to the 
greatest of earthly monarchs was, he thought, 
an honour more meet for a son of the house of 
Alayde, than for a man who had risen from the 
very dregs of the people. The expected emo- 
luments also exceeded the decencies of a cupi- 
dity less than noble. He became of opinion 
that it was not for the advantage of the service 
of King John III., that the expedition should 
advance. Pereyra appeared before him in the 
humble garb of a suitor, with the offer of 30,000 
crowns as a bribe. All who sighed for the 
conversion, or for the commerce of China, lent 
the aid of their intercessions. Envoys, saints, 
and merchants, united their prayers in vain. 
Brandishing his cane over their heads, Alvaro 


swore that, so long as he was governor of Ma- 


lacca and captain-general of the seas of Portu- 
gal, the embassy should move no further. Week 
21 
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after week was thus consumed, and the season 
was fast wearing away, when Xavier at length 
resolved on a measure to be justified even in his 
eyes only by extreme necessity. A secret of 
high significance had been buried in his bosom 
since his departure from Europe. The time for 
the disclosure of it had come. He produced a 
Papal Brief, investing him with the dignity and 
the powers of apostolical nuncio in the east. 


One more hindrance to the conversion of China, | 


and the church would clothe her neck with 
thunders. Alvaro was still unmoved; and sen- 


tence of-excommunication was solemnly pro- | 


nounced against him and his abettors. Alvaro 


answered by sequestrating the ‘Holy Cross’? | 


herself. Xavier wrote letters of complaint to 
the king. Alvaro intercepted them. One ap- 
peal was still open to the vicar of the vicar of 
Christ. Prostrate before the altar, he invoked 
the aid of Heaven; and rose with purposes con- 
firmed, and hopes reanimated. In the service 
of Alvaro, though no longer bearing the em- 


bassy to China, the “* Holy Cross’”’ was to be_ 


dispatched to Sancian, an island near the mouth 
of the Canton river, to which the Portuguese 
were permitted to resort for trade. Xavier re- 
solved to pursue his voyage so far, and thence 
proceeded to Macao to preach the gospel there. 


Imprisonment was sure to follow. But he| 


should have Chinese fellow-prisoners. These 
at least he might convert; and though his life 
would pay the forfeit, he should leave behind 
him in these first Christians a band of mission- 
aries who would propagate through their native 
land the faith he should only be permitted to 
plant. 


It was a compromise as welcome to Alvaro | 
as to Xavier himself. Again the “* Holy Cross” | 


prepared for sea; and the apostle of the Indies, 


followed by a grateful and admiring people, | 
passed through the gates of Malacca to the | 
beach. Falling on his face on the earth, he’ 


poured forth a passionate though silent prayer. 
His body heaved and shook with the throes of 


that agonizing hour. What might be the fear- | 


ful portent none might divine, and none pre- 
sumed to ask. A contagious terror passed from 
eye toeye, but every voice was hushed. It was 
as the calm preceding the first thunder peal 
which is to rend the firmament. Xavier arose, 
his countenance no longer beaming with its ac- 
customed grace and tenderness, but glowing 
with a sacred indignation, like that of Isaiah 
when breathing forth his inspired menaces 
against the king of Babylon. Standing on a 
rock amidst the waters, he loosed his shoes 
from off his feet, smote them against each other 
with vehement action, and then casting them 
from him, as still tainted with the dust of that 
devoted city, he leaped barefooted into the bark, 
which bore him away for ever from a place 
from which he had so long and vainly laboured 
to avert her impending doom. 

She bore him, as he had projected, to the 


island of Sancian. It was a mere commercial | 
factory; and the merchants who passed the! 


trading season there, vehemently opposed his 
design of penetrating further into China. True 
he had ventured into the forest, against the 
tigers which infested it, with no other weapon 
than a vase of holy water; and the savage 
beasts, sprinkled with that sacred element, had 
for ever fled the place: but the Mandarins were 
fiercer still than they, and would avenge the 
preaching of the saint on the inmates of the fac- 
tory—though most guiltless of any design but 
that of adding to their heap of crowns and moi- 
dores. Long years had now passed away since 
the voice of Loyola had been heard on the 
banks of the Seine urging the solemn enquiry, 
‘What shall it profit.” But the words still 
rung on the ear of Xavier, and were still re- 
peated, though in vain, to his worldly associates 
at Sancian. They sailed away with their car- 
goes, leaving behind them only the ‘* Holy 
Cross,”’ in charge of the officers of Alvaro, and 
depriving Xavier of all means of crossing the 
_channel to Macao. They left him destitute of 
shelter and of food, but not of hope. He had 
heard that the King of Siam meditated an em- 
_bassy to China for the following year; and to 
Siam he resolved to return in Alvaro’s vessel, 
to join himself, if possible, to the Siamese en- 
| voys, and so at length to force his way into the 
empire. 

But his earthly toils and projects were now 
to cease for ever. The angel of death appeared 
with a summons, for which, since death first 
entered our world, no man was ever more tri- 
umphantly prepared. It found him on board 
the vessel on the point of departing for Siam. 
At his own request he was removed to the 
shore, that he might meet his end with the 
greater composure. Stretched on the naked 
| beach, with the cald blasts of a Chinese winter 
aggravating his pains, he contended alone with 
the agonies of the fever which wasted his vital 
power. It was a solitude and an agony for 
‘which the happiest of the sons of men might 
| well have exchanged the dearest society and the 

purest of the joys of life. It was an agony in 
| which his still uplifted crucifix reminded him 
| of a far more awful woe endured for his deliver- 
ance; and a solitude thronged by blessed minis- 
|ters of peace and consolation, visible in all 
their bright and lovely aspects to the now un- 
| clouded eye of faith; and audible to the dying 
|martyr through the yielding bars of his mortal 
| prison-house, in strains of exulting joy till then 
unheard and unimagined. Tears burst from 
his fading eyes, tears of an emotion too big for 
utterance. In the cold collapse of death his 
features were for a few brief moments irradi- 
ated as with the beams of approaching glory. 
He raised himself on his crucifix, and exclaim- 
ing, In te, Domine, speravi—non confundar in 
zternum! he bowed his head and died. 

Why cousume many words in delineating a 
character which can be disposed of in three ? 
Xavier was a Fanatic, a Papist, and a Jesuit. 
Comprehensive and incontroveruble as the cli- 
| max 1s, it yet does not exhaust the censures to 
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which his name is obnoxious. His understand- 


ing, that is, the mere cogitative faculty, was. 


deficient in originality, in clearness, and in 
force. It is difficult to imagine a religious dog- 
ma which he would not have embraced, at the 
command of his teachers, with the same in- 
fantine credulity with which he received the 
creeds and legends they actually imposed upon 
him. His faith was not victorious over doubt; 
for doubt never for one passing moment as- 
sailed it. Superstition might boast in him | 
one of the most complete as well as one 
of the most illustrious of her conquests. She 
led him through a land peopled with vision- 
ary forms, and resounding with ideal voices 
—a land of prodigies and portents, of ineffable 
discourse and unearthly melodies. She bade 
him look on this fair world as on some dungeon 
unvisited by the breath of heaven; and on the glo- 
rious face of nature, and the charms of social life, 
as so many snares and pitfalls for his feet. At her 
voice he starved and lacerated his body, and 
rivalled the meanest lazar in filth and wretched- 
ness. Harder still, she sent him forth to esta- 
blish among half-civilized tribes a worship 
which to them must have become idolatrous ; 


and to inculcate a morality in which the holier | 


and more arduous virtues were made to yield 
precedence to ritual forms and outward cere- 
monies. And yet, never did the polytheism of 
ancient or of modern Rome assign a seat among 
the demi-gods to a hero of nobler mould, or of 
more exalted magnanimity than Francis Xavier. 

He lived among men as if to show how lit- 
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was leading men to the knowledge and the love 
of God, however much he exerted himself, he 
never appeared to be making any effort.”’ 
Seven hundred thousand converts (for in 
these matters Xavier’s worshippers are not par- 


-simonious) are numbered as the fruits of his 


mission; nor is the extravagance so extreme if 
the word conversion be understood in the sense 
in which they used it. Kings, Rajahs, and 
Princes were always, when possible, the first 
objects of his care. Some such conquests he 
certainly made; and as the flocks would often 
follow their shepherds, and as the gate into the 
Christian fold was not made very strait, it may 
have been entered by many thousands and 
tens of thousands. But if Xavier taught the 
mighty of the earth, it was for the sake of the 
poor and miserable, and with them he chiefly 
dwelt. He dwelt with them on terns ill enough 
corresponding with the vulgar notions of a 
saint. ‘* You, my friends,” said he to a band 
of soldiers who had hidden their cards at his 
approach, * belong to no religious order, nor 
can you pass whole days in devotion. Amuse 
yourselves. To you it is not forbidden, if you 
neither cheat, quarrel, nor swear when you 
play.” Then good-humouredly sitting down 
in the midst of them, he challenged one of the 
| party toa game at chess; and was found at the 
| board by Don Diego Noragua, whose curiosity 
had brought him from far to see so holy a 
| man, and to catch some fragments of that so- 
| lemn discourse which must ever be flowing 
|from his lips. The grandee would have died 










tle the grandeur of the human soul depends on_/| in the belief that the saint was a hypocrite, un- 
mere intellectual power. His it was to demon-| less by good fortune he had afterwards chanced 
strate with what vivific rays a heart imbued | to break in on his retirement, and to find him 
with the love of God and man may warm and | there suspended between earth and heaven in a 


kindle the nations; dense as may be the exha- | 
d ' 


lations through which the giant pursues his 


course from the one end of heaven to the other. | 


Scholars criticized, wits jested, prudent men 
admonished, and kings opposed him ; but on 


moved Francis Xavier, borne forward by an | 
impulse which crushed and scattered to the 
In ten short | 


winds all such puny obstacles. 
years, a solitary wanderer, destitute of all hu- 


man aid—as if merey had lent him wings, and 


faith an impenetrable armour—he traversed 
oceans, islands, and continents, through a track 
equal to more than twice the circumference of 
our globe; every where preaching, disputing, 
baptizing, and founding Christian churches. 
There is at least one well authenticated miracle 
in Xavier’s story. It is, that any mortal man 
should have sustained such toils as he did; and 
have sustained them too, not merely with com- 
posure, but as if in obedience to some inde- 
structible exigency of his nature. ‘* The Fa- 
ther Master Francis,’ (the words are those of 
his associate, Melchior Nunez,) ‘* when labour- 
ing for the salvation of idolaters, seemed to act, 
not by any acquired power, but as by some na- 
tu.al instinct; for he could neither take plea- 
sure nor even exist except in such employ- 
ments. They were his repose; and when he 





rapture of devotion, with a halo of celestial 
glory encircling his head. 

Of such miraculous visitations, nor indeed of 
any other of his supernatural performances, 
will any mention be found in the letters of 
Xavier. Such at least is the result of a careful 
examination of a considerable series of them. 
He was too humble a man to think it probable 
that he should be the depositary of so divine a 
gift; and too honest to advance any such claims 
to the admiration of mankind. Indeed he 
seems to have been even amused with the 
facility with which his friends assented to these 
prodigies. ‘Two of them repeated to him the 
tale of his having raised a dead child to life, 
and pressed him to revealthe truth. ‘* What!” 
he replied, “I raise the dead! Can you 
really believe such a thing of a wretch like me ?”’ 
Then smiling, he added, ‘‘They did indeed 
place before me a child. They said it was dead, 
which perhaps was not the case. [| told him to 
get up, and he did so. Do you call that a 
miracle ?”? But in this matter Xavier was not 
allowed to judge for himself. He was a 
Thaumaturgus in his own despite; and this 
very denial is quoted by his admirers as proof 
of his profound humility. Could he by some 
second sight have read the Bull of his own 
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canonization, he would doubtless, in defiance of | there is but little in common. Of our wisdom 
his senses, have believed (for belief was always | he knew nothing, and would have despised it if 


at his command) that the church knew much} he had. Philanthropy was his passion, reck- 


better than he did; and that he had been re- 
versing the laws of nature without perceiving 
it; for at the distance of rather more than half 
a century from his death, Pope Urban VIIL., 
with the unanimous assent of all the cardinals, 
patriarchs, archbishops, and bishops, in sacred 
conclave assembled, pledged his papal infalli- 
bility to the miracles already recorded, and to 
many more. And who can be so sceptical as 
to doubt their reality, when he is informed that 
depositions taken in proof of them were read 
before that august assembly; and that the 
apotheosis was opposed there by a learned per- 
son, who appeared at their bar in the character 
and with the title of “the Devil’s advocate.” 
A scoffer might indeed suggest that the lawyer 
betrayed the cause of his client if he really 
laboured to dispel illusions, and that the Father 
of Lies may have secretly instructed his coun- 
sel to make a sham fight of it, in order that one 
lie the more might be acted in the form of a 
new idol worship. Without exploring so dark 
a question, it may be seriously regretted that 
such old wives’ fables have been permitted to 
sully the genuine history of many a man of 
whom the world was not worthy, and of none 
more than Francis Xavier. They have long 
obscured his real glory, and degraded him to 
the low level of a vulgar hero of ecclesiastical 
romance. Casting away these puerile embel- 
lishments, refused the homage due to genius 
and to learning, and excluded from the number 
of those who have aided the progress of specu- 
lative truth, he emerges from those tel 
regions, clad with the mild brilliancy, and re- 
splendent in the matchless beauty which be- 
long to the human nature, when ripening fast 
into a perfect union with the divine. He had 
attained to that childlike affiance in the Author 
of his being, which gives an unrestrained play 
to every blameless impulse, even when that 
awful presence is the most habitually felt. His 
was a sanctity which, at fitting seasons, could 
even disport itself in jests and trifling. No 
man, however abject his condition, disgusting 
his maladies, or hateful his crimes, ever turned 
to Xavier without learning that there was at 
least one human heart on which he might re- 
pose with all the confidence of a brother’s love. 
To his eye the meanest and the lowest reflected 
the image of Him whom he followed and 
adored ; nor did he suppose that he could ever 
serve the Saviour of mankind so acceptably as 
by ministering to their sorrows, and recalling 
them into the way of peace. It is easy to 
smile at his visions, to detect his errors, to ridi- 
cule the extravagant austerities of his life; and 
even to show how much his misguided zeal 
eventually counteracted his own designs. But 
with our philosophy, our luxuries, and our 
wider experience, it is not easy for us to esti- 
mate or to comprehend the career of such a 
man. Between his thoughts and our thoughts 


less daring his delight; and faith glowing in 
meridan splendour the sunshine in which he 
walked. He judged or felt (who shall say 
that he judged or felt erroneously?) that the 
church demanded an illustrious sacrifice, and 


‘that he was to be the victim; that a voice which 
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had been dumb for fifteen centuries, must at 
length be raised again, and that to him that 
voice had been imparted; that a new Apostle 
must go forth to break up the incrustations of 
man’s long-hardened heart, and that to him that 
apostolate had been committed. So judging, 
or so feeling, he obeyed the summons of him 
whom he esteemed Christ’s vicar on earth, and 
the echoes from no sublunary region which that 
summons seemed to awaken in his bosom. In 
holding up to reverential admiration such self- 
sacrifices as his, slight, indeed, is the danger of 
stimulating enthusiastic imitators. Enthusi- 
asm! our pulpits distil their bland rhetoric 
against it; but where is it to be found? Do not 
our share markets, thronged even by the devout, 
overlay it—and our rich benefices extinguish it 
—and our pentecosts, in the dazzling month of 
May, dissipate it—and our stipendiary missions, 
and our mitres, decked even in heathen lands 
with jewels and with lordly titles—do they not, 
as so many lightning conductors, effectual di- 
vert it? There is indeed the lackadaisical en- 
thusiasm of devotional experiences, and the 
sentimental enthusiasm of religious bazars, and 
the oratorical enthusiasm of charitable plat- 
forms—and the tractarian enthusiasm of well- 
beneficed ascetics ; but in what, except the name, 
do they resemble ‘* the-God-in-us” enthusiasm 
of Francis Xavier ’—of Xavier the magnani- 
mous, the holy, and the gay; the canonized 
saint, not of Rome only, but of universal 
Christendom; who, if at this hour there re- 
mained not a solitary Christtan to claim and to 
rejoice in his spiritual ancestry, should yet 
live in hallowed and everlasting remembrance; 
as the man who has bequeathed to these later 
ages, at once the clearest proof and the most 
illustrious example, that even amidst the ener- 
vating arts of our modern civilization, the 
apostolic energy may still burn with all its 
primeval ardour in the human soul, when ani- 
mated and directed by a power more than 
human. 

Xavier died in the year 1552, in the forty- 
seventh of his age, and just ten years and a 
half from his departure from Europe. During 
his residence in India, he had maintained a fre- 
quent correspondence with the General of his 
order. On either side their letters breathe the 
tenderness which is an indispensable element 
of the heroic character—an intense though 
grave affection, never degenerating into fond- 
ness; but chastened, on the side of Xavier by 
filial reverence, on that of Ignatius by parental 
authority. It was as a father, or rather as a 
patriarch, exercising a supreme command over 
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his family, and making laws for their future 
government, that Ignatius passed the last twenty 
years of his life. 
tivating or overawing the minds of men by 
marvels addressed to. their 
dwelt in the ecclesiastical capital of the West, 
giving form and substance to the visions which 


and had attended him through every succeeding 
pilgrimage. 

lt proved, however, no easy task to obtain 
the requisite Papal sanction for the establish- 
ment of his order. In that age the regular 
clergy had to contend with an almost universal 
unpopularity. ‘To theirold enemies, the bishops 
and secular priests, were added the wits, the 
reformers, and the Vatican itself. The Papal 
court not unreasonably attributed to their mis- 
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summopere conducere judicavimus, singulos 


nos, ultra illud commune vinculum, speciali 


No longer a wanderer, cap- | 


voto adstringi, ita ut quidquid Romani ponti- 


fices, pro tempore existentes, jusserint”’— 


imagination, he | 


**quantum in nobis fuerit exequi teneamur.” 
So wrote the Pope in the persons of his new 


| Pretorians ; and to elect a General of the band, 
had fallen on him at the Mount of Ascension, | 


this vow, was the first care of Ignatius. 


who should guide them to the performance of 
Twice 
the unanimous choice of his companions fell on 
himself. Twice the honour was refused. At 


length, yielding to the absolute commands of 


his confessor, he ascended the throne of which 
he had been so long laying the foundations. 


Once seated there, his coyness was at an end, 


conduct, a large share of the disasters under | 


which the Church of Rome was suffering. On 
ihe principle of opposing new defences to new 
dangers, the Pope had given his confidence and 
encouragement to the Theatins, and the other 
isolated preachers who were labouring at once 
to protect and to purify the fold, by diffusing 


among them their own deep and genuine spirit | 


of devotion. It seemed bad policy at such a 
moment to call into existence another religious 
order, which must be regarded with equal dis- 
favour by these zealous recruits, and by the an- 
cient supporters of the Papacy. Nor did the 
almost morbid prescience of the Vatican fail to 
perceive how dangerous a rival, even to the 
successors of St. Peter, might become the 


General of a society projected on a plan of such | 


stupendous magnitude. 


and he wielded the sceptre as best becomes an 
absolute monarch—magnanimously, and with 
unfaltering decision ; beloved, but permitting no 
rude familiarity ; : reverenced, but exciting no 
servile fear; declining no enterprise which high 
daring might accomplish, and attempting none 
which headlong ambition might suggest; self- 
multiplied in the ministers of his will; yielding 
to them a large and generous confidence, yet 
trusting no man whom he had not deeply 
studied; and assigning to none a province be- 
yond the range of his capacity. 

Though not in books, yet in the far nobler 
school of active, and especially of military life, 
Loyola had learned the great secret of govern- 
ment; at least of his government. It was, that 
the social affections, if concentrated within a 
well-defined circle, possess an intensity and en- 
durance, unrivalled by those passions of which 
self is the immediate object. He had the saga- 


| city to perceive, that-emotions like those with 


Three years, therefore, were consumed by which a Spartan or a Jew had yearned over 


Ignatius in useless solicitations. 


He sought to | the land and the insttutions of their fathers— 


propitiate, not mere mortal man only, but the | emotions stronger than appetite, vanity, ambi- 
Deity himself, by the most lavish promises ; and | | tion, avarice, or death itselt—might be kindled 
is recorded to have pledged himself on one day | in the members of his order; if he could detect 


to the performance of three thousand masses, | 
if so his prayer might be granted. Earth and | 
Heaven seemed equally deaf to his offers, when 

the terrors of Paul IIL. were effectually awak- 
ened by the progress of the Reformers in the 
very bosom of Italy. Ferrara seemed about to 
fall as Germany, England, and Switzerland, 


| 
| 
| 


| 
j 


and grasp these mainsprings of human action 
of which the Greek and the Hebrew legislators 
_had obtained the mastery. Nor did he seek 
them in vain. 

It is with an audacity approaching to the su- 
blime that Loyola demands the obedience of his 
subjects—an obedience to be yielded, not in the 


had fallen ; and the Consistory became enlight- | mere outward act, but by the understanding and 


ened to see the divine hand in a scheme which 
they had till then regarded as the workmanship | 


| 


the will. *‘* Non intueamini in persona supe- 
rioris hominem obnoxium erroribus atque mise- 


of man, and as wrought with no superhuman | riis, sed Christum ipsum.” ** Superioris vocem 


purposes. 
luctance, though, as the event proved, with ad- | 
mirable foresight, Paul III., on the 27th Sep- 


tember, 1540, affixed the Papal seal to the Bull | 


** Regimini,” 


of Jesus. It affords full internal evidence of 
the misgivings with which it was _ issued. 


the Magna Charta of the order | 


Anxiously and with undisguised re- | ac jussa non secus ac Christi vocem excipiti.” 


“Ut statuatis vobiscum quidquid superior pre- 
cipitipsius Dei preceptum esse ac voluntatem.” 
He who wrote thus had not lightly observed 
how the spirit of man groans beneath the 


| weight of its own freedom, and exults in bond- 


**Quamvis Evangelio doceamur, et fide ortho- | 
doxa cognoscamus ac firmiter profiteamur, | 
omnes Christi fideles, Romano pontifici tan- | 


quam Capiti, ac Jesu Christi Vicario, subesse, 
ad majorem tamen nostre societatis humilita- 
tem, ac perfectam unius cujusque mortifica- 


23* 


age if only permitted to think that the chain has 
been voluntarily assumed. Nor had he less 
carefully examined the motives which may sti- 
mulate the most submissive to revolt, when he 
granted to his followers the utmost liberty in 
outward things which could be reconciled with 


_this inward servitude ;—no peculiar habit—no 
tionem, et voluntatum nostrarum abnegationem, 


routine of prayers and canticles—no prescribed 
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system of austerities—no monastic seclusion. 
The enslaved soul was not to be rudely re- 
minded of her slavery. Neither must the frivo- 
lous or the feeble-minded have a place in his 
brotherhood ; for he well knew how awful is 
the might of folly in all sublunary affairs. No 
one could be admitted who had worn, though 
but for one day, the habit of any other religious 
order; for Ignatius must be served by virgin 
souls and by prejudices of his own engrafting. 
Stern in.tiatory discipline must probe the spirits 
of the Professed; for both scandal and danger 
would attend the faintness of any leader in the 
host. Gentler probations must suffice for lay 
or spiritual coadjutors ; for every host is incom- 
plete without a body of irregular partizans. 
But the General himself—the centre and ani- 
mating spirit of the whole spiritual army—he 
must rule for life; for ambition and cabal will 
fill up any short intervals of choice, and the 
reverence due to royalty is readily impaired by 
the aspect of dethroned sovereigns. He must 
be absolute; for human authority can on no 
other terms exhibit itself as the image of the 
divine. He must reign at a distance and in 
solitude; for no government is effective in 
which imagination has not her work todo. He 
must be the ultimate depositary of the secrets 
of the conscience of each of his subjects; for 
irresistible power may inspire dread but not 
reverence, unless guided by unlimited know- 
Jedge. No subject of his may accept any ec- 
clesiastical or civil dignity; for he must be 
supreme in rank as in dominion. And the ulti- 
mate object of all this scheme of government— 
it must be vast enough to expand the soul of 
the proselyte to a full sense of her own dignity ; 
and practical enough to provide incessant occu- 
pation for his time and thoughts; and must 
have enough of difficulty to bring his powers 
into strenuous activity, and of danger to teach 
the lesson of mutual dependence; and there 
must be conflicts for the brave, and intrigues 
for the subtle, and solitary labours for the stu- 
dious, and offices of mercy for the compassion- 
ate; and to all must be offered rewards, both 
temporal] and eternal—in this life, the reward of 
a sympathy rendered intense by confinement, 
and stimulating by secrecy; and in the life to 
come, felicities of which the anxious heart 
might find the assurance in the promises and in 
the fellowship of the holy and the wise—of men 
whose claims to the divine favour it would be 
folly and impiety to doubt. 

If there be in any of our universities a pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy lecturing on the 
science of human nature, let him study the 
Constitutions of Ignatius Loyola. They were 
the fruit of the solitary meditations of many 
years. The lamp of the retired student threw 
its rays on nothing but his manuscript, his cru- 
cifix, Thomas a Kempis, De Imitatione Christi, 
and the New Testament. Any other presence 
would have been a profane intrusion; for the 
work was but a transcript of thoughts imparted 
to his disembodied spirit when, in early man- 


hood, it had been caught up into the seventh 
heavens. As he wrote, a lambent flame, in 
| shape like a tongue of fire, hovered about his 
| head; and as may be read in his own hand, in 
a still extant paper, the hours of composition 
/were passed in tears of devotion, in hely 
_ardour, in raptures, and amidst celestial appa- 
ritions. 

Some unconscious love of power, a mind be- 
wildered by many gross superstitions, and theo- 
retical errors, and perhaps some tinge of insanity, 
may be ascribed to Ignatius Loyola; but no dis- 
passionate reader of his writings, or of his life, 
will question his integrity; or deny him the 
praise of a devotion at once sincere, habitual, 
/and profound. It is not to the glory of the re- 
formers to depreciate the name of their greatest 
antagonist; or to think meanly of him to whom 
'more than any other man it is owing that the 
| Reformation was stayed, and the Church of 
| Rome rescued from her impending doom. 

In the language now current amongst us, 
Ignatius might be described as the leader of the 
| Conservative against the innovating spirit of his 
times. It was an age, as indeed is every era 
of great popular revolutions, when the impul- 
sive or centrifugal forces which tend to isolate 
-man, preponderating over the attractive or cen- 
_tripetal forces which tend to congregate him, 
_had destroyed the balance of the social system. 
| From amidst the controversies which then agi- 
'tated the world had emerged two great truths, 
of which, after three hundred years’ debate, we 
| are yet to find the reconcilement. It was true 
that the Christian Commonwealth should be 
one consentient body, united under one supreme 
head, and bound together by a community of 
| law, of doctrine, and of worship. It was also 
‘true that each member of that body must, for 
himself, on his own responsibility, and at his 
own peril, render that worship, ascertain that 
doctrine, study that law, and seek the guidance 
|of that Supreme Ruler. Between these corpo- 
‘rate duties, and these individual obligations, 
| there was a seeming contrariety. And yet it 
/must be apparent only, and not real; for all 
‘truths must be consistent with each other. 
Here was a problem for the learned and the 
wise, for schools, and presses, and pulpits. But 
it is not by sages, nor in the spirit of philoso- 
phy, that such problems receive their practical 
solution. Wisdom may be the ultimate arbiter, 
but is seldom the immediate agent in human 
affairs. Itis by antagonist passions, prejudices, 
and follies, that the equipoise of this most belli- 
gerent planet of ours is chiefly preserved ; and 
so it was in the sixteenth century. If Papal 
Rome had her Brennus, she must also have 
her Camillus. From the camp of the invaders 
arose the war-cry of absolute mental indepen- 
dence; from the beleaguered host, the watch- 
word of absolute spiritual obedience. The 
German pointed the way to that sacred solitude 
where, besides the worshipper himself, none 
may enter; the Spaniard to that innumerable 
company which, with one accord, still chant 
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the liturgies of remotest generations. Chief- 
tains in the most momentous warfare of which 
this earth had been the theatre since the subver- 
sion of Paganism, each was a rival worthy of 
the other in capacity, courage, disinterested- 
ness, and the love of truth, and yet how mar- 
vellous the contrast! 

Luther took to wife a nun. For thirty years 
together, Loyola never once looked on the fe- 
male countenance. ‘To overthrow the houses 
of the order to which he belonged, was the 
triumph of the reformer. To establish a new 
order on indestructible foundations, the glory of 
the saint. The career of the one was opened 
in the cell, and concluded amidst the cares ot 
secular government. The course of life of the 


other, led him from a youth of camps and pa- | 


laces to an old age of religious abstraction. 
Demons haunted both; but to the northern 
visionary they appeared as foul or malignant 
fiends, with whom he was to agonize in spiri- 
tual strife; to the southern dreamer, as angels 
of light marshalling his way to celestial blessed- 
ness. As best became his Teutonic honesty and 
singleness of heart, Luther aimed at no per- 


fection but such as may consist with the every- | 
day cares, and the common duties, and the in- | 


nocent delights of our social existence ; at once 
the foremost of heroes, and a very man; now 
oppressed with melancholy, and defying the 
powers of darkness, satanic or human; then 
‘*‘rejoicing in gladness and thankfulness of 
heart for all his abundance ;” loving and be- 
loved ; communing with the wife of his bosom, 
prattling with his children; surrendering his 
overburdened mind to the charms of music, 


awake to every gentle voice, and to each cheerful | 


aspect of nature or of art; respondiug alike to 
every divine impulse and to every human 


feeling; no chord unstrung in his spiritual or | 


sensitive frame, but all blending together in 
harmonies as copious as the vicissitudes of life. 
How remote from the “ perfection” which 
Loyola proposed to himself, and which (unless 
we presume to distrust the Bulls by which he 
was beatified and canonized) we must sup- 
pose him to have attained. Drawn by infalli- 
ble, not less distinctly than by fallible limners, 
the portrait of the military priest of the Casa 
Professa possesses the cold dignity, and the 
grace of sculpture; but is wholly wanting 
in the mellow tones, the lights and shadows, 
the rich colouring, and the skilful composition 
of the sister art. There he stands apart from 
us mortal men, familiar with visions which he 
may not communicate, and with joys which he 
cannot impart. Severe in the midst of rap- 
tures, composed in the very agonies of pain; a 
silent, austere, and solitary man; with a heart 
formed for tenderness, yet mortifying even his 
best affections ; loving mankind as his brethren, 
and yet rejecting their sympathy; one while a_ 


| the benefactor of his race, or a legislator exact- 
ing, though with no selfish purpuses, an obedi- 
|ence as submissive and as prompt as is due 
| to the King of Kings. 

Heart and soul we are for the Protestant. 
He who will be wiser than his Maker is but 
seeming wise. He who will deaden one-half 
of his nature to invigorate the other half, will 
become at best a distorted prodigy. Dark as 
are the pages, and mystic the character in 
which the truth is inscribed, he who can de- 
cipher the roll will read there, that self-adoring 
pride is the head spring of stoicism, whether 
| heathen or Christian. But there is a roil neither 
dark nor mystic, in which the simplest and 
most ignorant may learn in what the ‘‘ perfec- 
tion’”’ of our humanity really consists. 'Through- 
out the glorious profusion of didactic precepts, 
of pregnant apothegms, of lyric and choral 
‘songs, of institutes ecclesiastical and civil, of 
historical legends and biographies, of homilies 
_and apologues, of prophetic menaces, of epis- 
| tolary admonitions, and of positive laws, which 
_crowd the inspired Canon, there is still one 
|consentient voice proclaiming to man, that 
the world within, and the world without him 
were created for each other; that his inte- 
rior life must be sustained and nourished 
by intercourse with external things; and 
that he then most nearly approaches to the 
perfection of his nature, when most conversant 
with the joys and sorrows of life, and most 
affected by them, he is yet the best prepared to 
renounce the one or to endure the other, in 
cheerful submission to the will of Heaven. 

Unalluring, and on the whole unlovely as itis, 
the image of Loyola must ever command the 
homage of the world. No other uninspired 
man, unaided by military or civil power, and 
making no appeal to the passions of the multi- 
tude, has had the genius to conceive, the cou- 
rage to attempt, and the success to establish, a 
polity teeming with results at once so moment- 
_ous and so distinctly foreseen. Amidst his 
| ascetic follies, and his half crazy visions, and 
| despite all the coarse daubing with which the 
‘miracle-mongers of his Church have defaced 
it, his character is destitute neither of sublimity 
nor of grace. They were men of no common 
stamp with whom he lived, and they regarded 
him with an unbounded reverence. On the 
anniversary of his death Baronius and Bellar- 
mine met to worship at his tomb; and there, 
with touching and unpremeditated eloquence, 
joined to celebrate his virtues. His successor 
Laynez was so well convinced that Loyola was 
_ beloved by the a above all other men, as to 
declare it impossible that any request of his 
should be refused. Xavier was wont to kneel 
when he wrote letters to him; to implore the 
| Divine aid through the merits of his “ holy 
Father Ignatius,” and to carry about his au- 
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squalid, care-worn, self-lacerated pauper, tor- | tograph asa sacred relic. In popular estima- 
menting himself that so he might rescue others | tion, the very house in which he once dwelt 
from sensuality ; and then, a monarch reigning had been so hallowed by his presence, as to 
in secluded majesty, that so he might become | shake to the foundation if thoughts unbecoming 
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its purity found entrance into the mind of any 
inmate. Of his theopathy, as exhibited in his 
letters, in his recorded discourse, and in his 
‘* Spiritual Exercises,” it is perhaps difficult | 
for the colder imaginations and the Protestant 
reserve of the North to form a correct estimate. 
Measured by such a standard, it must be pro- | 
nounced irreverent and erotic ;—a libation on) 
the altar at once too profuse and too little filtered | 
from the dross of human passion. But to his 
fellow men he was not merely benevolent, but | 
compassionate, tolerant, and candid. However | 
inflexible in exacting from his chosen followers | 
an all-enduring constancy, he was gentle to | 
others, especially to the young and the weak ; 

and would often make an amiable though awk- 
ward effort to promote their recreation. He 
was never heard to mention a fault or a crime, 
except to suggest an apology for the offender. 
“« Humbly to conceal humility, and to shun the | 
praise of being humble,’”’ was the maxim and | 
the habit of his later life; and on that principle | 
he maintained the unostentatious decencies of 
his rank as General of his order at the Casa | 
Professa ; a convent which had been assigned at | 
Rome for their residence. There he “dwelt, 
conducting a correspondence more extensive | 
and important than any which issued from the | 
cabinets of Paris or Madrid. In sixteen years 
he had established twelve Jesuit Provinces in 
Europe, India, Africa, and Brazil; and more 
than a hundred colleges or houses for the Pro- 
fessed and the Probationers, already amount- 
ing to many thousands. His missionaries had 
traversed every country, the most remote and 
barbarous, which the enterprise of his age had 
opened to the merchants of the West. The 
devout resorted to him for guidance, the miser- 
able for relief, the wise for instruction, and the 
rulers of the earth for succour. Men felt that 
there had appeared among them one of those 
monarchs who reign in right of their own 
native supremacy; and to whom the feebler 
wills of others must yield either a ready or a 
reluctant allegiance. It was a conviction re- 
corded by his disciples on his tomb, in these 
memorable and significant words: ‘* Whoever 
thou mayest be who hast portrayed to thine 
own imagination Pompey, or Cesar, or Alex- 
ander, open thine eyes to the truth, and let this 
marble teach thee how much greater a con- 
queror than they was Ignatius.” 

Whatever may have been the comparative 
majesty of the Cesarian and the Ignatian con- 
quests, it was true of either, that on the death 
of the conqueror the succession to his diadem 
hung long in anxious suspense. Our tale de- 
scends from the sublime and the heroic to the 
region of ordinary motives and ordinary men. 
According to the constitution of the order, the 
choice of the general was to be made in a chap- 
ter, of which the fully Professed, and they alone, 
were members. Of that body Jago Laynez was 
the eldest and most eminent, and from his 
dying bed (so at least it was supposed) he sum- 
moned his brethren to hold the election at the 


'Casa Professa. The citation was unanswered. 
A majority of the whole electoral college were 
detained in Spain by Philip II., who was then 
engaged in his war with the Papal court; and 
in ‘this extremity Laynez was nominated to the 
| provisional office of vicar-general. That promo- 
| Hon isa specific in some forms of bodily disease, 
_isas certain as any apothegm in Galen. Full of 
renovated life, the vicar-general at once as- 
_sumed all the powers of his great predecessor, 
/and gave prompt evidence that they had fallen 
into no feeble hands. But neither was that a 
feeble grasp in which the keys of St, Peter 
were held. Hotheaded and imperious as he 
; | was, Paul IV. had quailed in the solemn pre- 
| sence of Loyola; but now, as he believed, had 
‘found the time for arresting the advance of a 
ower which he had learned to regard with 
Jealousy. He began (as an Englishman might 
express it) by putting the vacant generals ship 
‘into commission, and assigned to Laynez 
‘nothing more than a share in that divided rule. 
| A voyage to Spain, where in his own country 
and among his own friends his election would 
'be secure, was the next resource of the vicar- 
_general ; but a Papal mandate appeared, for- 
bidding any Jesuit to quit the precints of Rome. 
Thus ‘thwarted, Laynez resolved on immedi- 
ately elevating into the class of the Professed 
as many of “his associates as would form a 
college numerous enough for the choice of a 
head ; but the vigilant old Pontiff detected and 
prohibited the design. Foiled in every ma- 
neuvre, nothing remained to the aspiring vicar 
but to await the return of peace. It came at 


| 


| length, and with it came from Spain the elec- 


tors so long and anxiously expected. 

Lowly was the chamber in which they were 
convened ; nor did there meet that day witbin 
the compass of the Seven Hills a company, in 
outward semblance, less imposing; and yet, 
scarcely had the assembled Comitia, to whose 
shouts those hills had once re-echoed, ever con- 
ferred on Pretor or Proconsul a power more 
real or more extensive than that which those 
homely men were about to bestow. But Lay- 
nez seemed doomed to yet another disappoint- 
ment. The chapel doors were thrown open, 
and the Cardinal Pacheco appearing among 
them, interdicted, in the name of the Pope, all 
further proceedings, unless they would consent 
to choose their General for three years only; 
and would engage, like other religious men, 
daily to chant the appointed offices of the 
Church. What are the limits of unlimited 
obedience? When, a century and a half ago, 
our own casuists laboured for an answer to that 
knotty problem, they were but unconscious 
imitators of Jago Laynez and his companions. 
Maugre vows, ‘and Pope, and Cardinal, they 
forthwith elected him General for life; nor was 
one litany the more sung by the Jesuits for all 
the Papal bidding. 

Yet, the formal decencies of the scene, how 
‘well were they maintained? Joyful thanks- 
'givings on the side of the electors; an aspect 
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eloquent with reluctance, grief, and the painful | nist or Arminian doctrine. Our latest posterity 


sense of responsibility on the part of the new 
General. Is it incredible that some motives 
nobler and more pure than those of mere secu- 
lar ambition may have animated Laynez on 
this occasiont Probably not; for there are few 
of us in whom antagonist principles do not ob- 
tain this kind of divided triumph; and the tes- 
timonies to his virtues are such and so many as 
almost to command assent to their substantial 
truth. Of the twenty-four books of the history 
of Orlandinus, eight are devoted to his adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the Order. They extort 


will debate, as our remotest ancestry have de- 
bated, the soundness of that creed; but that it 
was “ temporibus accomimodatior,” few will be 
inclined to dispute. The times evidently re- 
quired that the great antagonists of Protestantism 
should inculcate a belief more comprehensive, 
/and more flexible, than that of Augustine or of 
St. Thomas. And if to the adoption of those 
opinions may be traced much of the danger and 
| disrepute to which the society was afterwards 
| exposed, to the same cause may be ascribed 
much of the secret of their vitality and their 


a willing acknowledgment, that he possessed | strength. 
extraordinary abilities; and a half-reluctant ad-| The doctrines of Molina were hazarded by 
mission, that he may have combined with them Laynez, even in the bosom of the Council of 
a more than common degree of genuine piety. | Trent; where, though not constitutionally brave, 
Laynez would seem to have been born to, he dared the reproach of heresy and Pelagian- 
supply the intellectual deficiencies of Ignatius.|ism. But, in the noblest theatre for the display 
He was familiar with the whole compass of | of eloquence which the world had seen since 
the theological literature of his age, and with all | the fall of the Roman commonwealth, he ex- 
the moral sciences which a theologian was then | hibited all the hardihood which a conscious su- 


required to cultivate. With these stores of 
knowledge he had made himself necessary to 
the first General. Loyola consulted, employed, 
and trusted, but apparently did not like him. 
It is stated by Orlandinus, that there was no 
other of his eminent followers whom the great 
patriarch of the society treated with such ha- 
bitual rigour, and yet none who rendered him 
such important services. ‘* Do you not think,” 
said Ignatius to him, “that in framing their 
constitutions, the founders of the religious or- 
ders were inspired ?”’ “I do,” was the answer, 
‘so far as the general scheme and outline were 
concerned.” The inspired saint, therefore, 
took for his province the compilation of the 
text; the uninspired scholar, the preparation of 
the authoritative comment. For himself, the 
lawgiver claimed the praise of having raised an 
edifice, of which the plan and the arrangement 
were divine. To his fellow-labourer he assigned 
the merit of having supported it by the solid 
foundation of a learning, which, however ex- 
cellent, was yet entirely human. An example 
will best explain this division of labour. 

“Tn theologia legetur Vetus et Novum Tes- 
tamentum, et doctrina scholastica Divi Thome” 
—is the text. ‘“ Prelegetur etiam magister 
sententiarum ; sed si videatur temporis decursu, 
alius autor studentibus utilior futurus, ut si ali- 
qua summa, vel liber theologie scholastice, 
conficeretur, qui nostris temporibus accommo- 
datior videretur’—* prelegi poterit”—is the 
comment. Jgnatius was content that the Di- 


| periority in the power of speech will impart to 
| the least courageous. Amidst cries of indigna- 
| tion, he maintained the freedom of the will, and 
the ultramontane doctrines, the most unwel- 
/come to his audience ; and vehemently opposed 
the demand of more than half of Europe for the 
admission of the laity to the cup. He felt that 
resentment must give way to those feelings on 
which a great speaker seldom relies in vain. 
He spoke from a position best befitting an os- 
tentatious humility, and therefore the most re- 
mote from the thrones of the Papal legates, and 
the ambassadors of Christendom. Even those 
thrones were for a moment abandoned. Cardi- 
nals, Bishops, Counts, and Abbots, thronged 
around his chair; Generals and Doctors obeyed 
the same impulse ; and for two successive hours 
a circle more illustrious for rank and learning 
than ever before surrounded the tribune of an 
orator, rewarded his efforts by their profound 
and silent admiration. He spoke at Paris, and 
he preached at Rome, with similar applause ; 
and yet, on examining the only two of his 
speeches which have been preserved by Orlan- 
dinus, it is difficult to detect the charm which 
once seduced the haughtiest Prelates into a 
passing forgetfulness of their dignity. The elo- 
quence of Laynez would appear to have been 
neither impassioned nor imaginative, nor of 
that intense earnestness which seems to despise 
the very rules by the observance of which it 
triumphs. Luminous argumentation, clothed 
_in transparent language, and delivered with fa- 





vine Thomas should be installed among the cility and grace, was probably the praise to 
Jesuits as the permanent interpreter of the sa- | which he was entitled—no vulgar praise indeed ; 
cred oracles. Laynez, with deeper foresight, | for, amidst the triumphs of oratory, few are 
perceived that the time was coming when they | greater or more welcome than that of infusing 
must discover a teacher “better suited to | order, without fatigue, into the chaotic thoughts 
times.” It was a prediction fulfilled shortly | of an inquisitive audience. 
after his death in the person of Molina, who| Ambition clothed in rags, subtlety under the 
was himself the pupil of the second General of | guise of candour, are the offences which the 
the order. enemies of his order have ascribed to Laynez. 
To Laynez belongs the praise or the reproach | But a man who, in the sixteenth century, re- 
of having revived, in modern times, the Moli- | fused a Cardinal’s hat, (his refusal of the Pa- 
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a is a more apocryphal story,) can hardly | man ;—of those careless graces, and of that ma- 


ave been the victim of a low desire for worldly 
honours; and hypocrisy is a charge which 
every one must bear who has to do with oppo- 
nents incredulous of virtue superior to their 
own. For eighteen years the head of a body 
distrusted and unpopular from its infancy, he 
had neither hereditary rank to avert the envy 
which waits on greatness, nor the lofty daring 
to which the world is ever prompt to yield 
idolatrous homage. In his hands the weapons 
of Ignatius or of Xavier would have been im- 
potent; but he wielded his own with address 
and with admirable effect. To him his society 
were first indebted for their characteristic doc- 


trine, for the possession and the fame of learn- | 


ing, for many enlargements of their privileges, 


jestic repose, which touch and captivate the 
heart, and to which must, in part at least, be 
ascribed the sacred fascination exercised over 
us all by the simple records of the life of Him 
whose name the society of Jesus had assumed. 

On the 2d of July, 1565, the Casa Professa, 
usually the scene of a profound stillness, was 
agitated by an unwonted excitement. Men of 
austere demeanour might be seen there clasping 
each other’s hands, and voices habitually mute 
were interchanging hearty congratulations. One 
alone appeared to take no share in the common 
joy. As if overpowered by some strange and 
unwelcome tidings, he seemed by imploring 
gestures to deprecate a decision against which 
‘his paralyzed lips in vain attempted to protest. 





for a more intimate alliance with the Papacy, | His age might be nearly fifty, his dress mean 
and the more pronounced hostility of the Re- | and sordid, and toil or suffering had ploughed 


formers. 


He first established for them that au- | their furrows in his pallid cheek ; but he ba- 


thority in the Cabinets of Europe, on which, at lanced his tall and still graceful figure with a 
no distant time, the edifice of their temporal | soldier’s freedom, and gazed on his associates 


power was to rest; 


infamous Catherine of Medici, and her less | 
odious, because feebler, son. He was asso- 


ciated with them at the very time when they | 


were revolving the greatest crime with which 
the annals of Christendom have been polluted. 
With the guilt of that massacre his memory is, 
however, unstained; except so far as the doc- 
trines he inculcated, in his debates at Paris with 
Beza and Peter Martyr, may have taught the 
sovereigns to think lightly of any bloodshed 
which should rid the world of a party abhorred 
of God, and hateful to the enlightened eye of 
man. 

Gifted with extraordinary talents, profound 
learning, flexible address, and captivating elo- 
quence, Laynez fell short of that standard at 
which, alone, men may inscribe their names in 
the roll sacred to those who have reigned over 
their fellow mortals by a right divine, because 
a right inherent and indefeasible. Without the 
genius to devise, or the glowing passion to 
achieve, great things, none may be associated 
with those kings of the earth on whose brows 

nature herself has set the diadem. Far sur- 


passing in mere intellectual resources both Xa- | 


vier and Ignatius, the fiery element native to 
their souls was uninhabitable to his. 
was the first, if not the most eminent, example 
of the results of Loyola’s discipline ; and illus- 
trates the effect of concentrating all the interests 
of life, and all the affections of the heart, | 
within the narrow circle of one contracted fel- 
lowship. It yielded in him, as it has often pro- | 
duced in others, a vigorous but a_ stunted 
development of character; a kind of social self- | 


ishness and sectional virtue ; a subordination of | ‘the sentences ; 


Laynez | 


and it was his melancholy | with a countenance cast in that mould which 
distinction to number among his disciples the | ladies love and artists emulate. 


They called 
him Father Francis; and on the death of Lay- 
nez their almost unanimous suffrage had just 
hailed him as the third General of the Order of 
Jesus. The wish for rank and power was 
never more sincerely disclaimed, for never had 
they been forced on any one who had a larger 
experience of their vanity. 

In the female line Father Francis was the 
grandson of Ferdinand of Arragon, and there- 
fore the near kinsman of the Emperor Charles 
V. Among his paternal ancestry he could 
boast or lament the names of Alexander VI. and 
of Cesar Borgia. Of that house, eminent alike 
for their wealth, their honours, and their crimes, 
he was the lineal representative; and had, in 
early manhood, inherited from his father the 
patrimony and the title of the Dukes of Gandia. 

Don Francis Borgia, as if to rescue the name 
he bore from the infamy of his progenitors, ex- 
haled, even in his childish days, the odour of 
sanctity. With each returning month, he cast 
a lot to determine which he should personate 





the scourge had been yet 
| wielded by the arm of his tutor. 


| 


of the saints with whose names it was studded 
on the calendar. In his tenth year, with a 
virtue unsung and unconceived by the Muse 
Etonienses, he played at saints so perfectly as 
to inflict a vigorous chastisement on his own 
naked person. It is hard to resist the wish that 
more resolutely 
So seems to 
have thought his maternal uncle Don John of 
Arragon, Archbishop of Saragossa. Taking the 
charge of his nephew, that high-born prelate 
“compelled him to study alternately the lessons 
of the riding-master and those of the master of 
and in his nineteenth year sent 


philanthropy to the love of ‘caste ; a spirit irre- | him to complete his education at the court of 
claimably servile, because exulting in its own | his imperial cousin. 


servitude; a temper consistent, indeed, with 
great actions and often contributing to them, 





Ardent as were still the aspirations of the 
young courtier for the monastic life, no one in 


but destructive (at least in ordinary minds) of that gallant circle bore himself more bravely in 
that free and cordial sympathy with man as ‘the menage, or sheathed his sword with a stea- 
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dier hand in the throat of the half-maddened 
bull, or more skilfully disputed with his sove- 
reign the honours of the tournament. As the 


youthful knight, bowing to the saddle-tree, | 


lowered his spear before the ‘*Queen of 
Beauty,”’ many a full dark eye beamed with a 
deeper lustre; but his triumph was incomplete 
and worthless unless it won the approving 
smile of Eleonora de Castro. That smile was 
not often refused. But the romance of Don 
Francis begins where other romances termi- 
nate. Foremost in the train of Charles and 
Isabella, the husband of the fair Eleonora still 
touched his lute with unrivalled skill in the 
halls of the Escurial, or followed the quarry 
across the plains of Castille in advance of the 
most ardent faleoner. Yet that music was uni- 


versally selected from the offices of the church; | 


and in the very agony of the chase, just as the 
wheeling hawk paused for his last deadly 
plunge, (genius of Nimrod, listen!) he would 
avert his eyes and ride slowly home, the in- 
ventor of a matchless effort of penitential self- 
denial. 

With Charles himself for his fellow pupil, 
Don Francis studied the arts of war and fortifi- 
cation under the once celebrated Sainte Croix, 
and practised in Africa the lessons he had been 
taught ;—earning the double praise, that in the 
camp he was the most magnificent, in the field 
the most adventurous, of all the leaders in that 
vaunted expedition. At the head of a troop en- 
listed and maintained by himself, he attended 
the emperor to the Milanese and Provence; and, 
in honourable acknowledgment of his services, 
was selected by Charles to lay a report of the 
campaign before the empress in person, at Se- 
govia. ‘Towards her he felt an almost filial 
regard. She had long been the zealous patron 
and the cordial friend of himself and of Eleo- 
nora; and at the public festivals which cele- 
brated the victories of Charles, and the meeting 
of the states of Castille at Toledo, they shone 
among the most brilliant of the satellites by 
which her throne was encircled. 

At the moment of triumph the inexorable 
arm was unbared which so often, as in mockery 
of human pomp, confounds together the world’s 
bravest pageants and humiliations of the grave. 
Dust to dust and ashes to ashes, but, when the 
imperial fall, not without one last poor asser- 
tion of their departed dignity. Isabella might 
not be laid in the sepulchre of the kings of 
Spain, until amidst the funeral rites the soldered 
coffin had been opened, the cerements removed, 
and some grandee of the highest rank had been 
enabled to depose, that he had seen within them 
the very body of the deceased sovereign. Such, 
in pursuance of an ancient custom, was the 
duty confided to the zeal of Don Francis 
Borgia, nor was any one better fitted for such a 
trust. They eye, now for ever closed, had never 
turned to him but with maternal kinduess, and 
every lineament of that serene and once elo- 
quent countenance was idelibly engraven on 
his memory. Amidst the half-uttered prayers 








‘which commended her soul to the Divine 


/mercy, and the low dirge of the organ, he ad- 


vanced with streaming eyes and reverently 
raised the covering which concealed the secrets 
\of the grave, when—but why or how portray 
the appalling and loathsome spectacle? That 
gentle brow, that eloquent countenance, that 
‘form so lately raised on earth’s proudest throne, 
/and extolled with an almost adoring homage! 
Don Francis turned from the sight to shudder 
and to pray. 

It was the great epoch in the life of Borgia. 

In the eyes of the world, indeed, he may have 
| been unchanged ; but in his eyes the whole as- 
pect of that world was altered. Lord of a 
| orincely fortune, the heir of an illustrious 
' house, the favourite kinsman of the Emperor 
of the West, renowned in the very flower of 
his youth as a warrior, a courtier, and a musi- 
cian, his home hallowed by conjugal love, and 
gladdened by the sports of his children; for 
whom had life a deeper interest, or who could 
erect on a surer basis a loftier fabric of more 
brilliant hopes? 'Those interests and hopes he 
deliberately resigned, and, at the age of twenty- 
nine, bound himself by a solemn vow, that in 
the event of his surviving Eleonora, he would 
end his days as a member of some religious 
order. He had gazed on the hideous triumph 
of, death and sin over prospects still more 
splendid than his own. For him the soothing 
illusions of existence were no more—earth and 
its inhabitants, withering under the curse of 
their Maker, might put on their empty gauds, 
and for some transient hour dream and talk of 
happiness. But the curse was there, and there 
would it lie, crushing the frivolous spirit the 
most when felt the least, and consigning alike 
to that foul debasement the lovely and the 
brave; the sylph now floating through the 
giddy dance, and the warrior now proudly 
treading the field of victory. 

From such meditations Charles endeavoured 
to recall his friend tothe common duties of life. 
He required him to assume the viceroyality of 
Catalonia, and adorned him with the cross of 
the order of Alcantara, then of all chivalric 
honours the noblest and the most highly prized. 
His administration was firm, munificent, and 
just; it forms the highest era of his life, and is 
especially signalized by the same sedulous care 
for the education of the young, which after- 
wards formed his highest praise as General of 
the Order or Jesus. 

Ingenious above all men in mortifying his 
natural affections, Don Francis could not ne- 
glect the occasion which his new dignities 
afforded him, of incurring much wholesome 
contumely. Sumptuous banquets must be 
given in honour of his sovereign, when he 
could at once fast and be despised for fasting. 
To exhibit himself in penitential abasement 
before the people under his authority, would 
give to penitence the appropriate accompani- 
ment of general contempt. On the festival of 
‘the Invention of the Holy Cross,” mysteries 
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not unlike those of the Bona Dea were to be 
celebrated by the ladies of Barcelona, when, to 
prevent the profane intrusion of any of coarser 
sex, the viceroy himself undertook the office of 
sentinel. With a naked dagger in his hand, a 
young nobleman demanded entrance, addressing 
to the viceroy insults such as every gentleman 
is bound, under the heaviest penalty of the 
laws of chivalry, to expiate by blood. A 
braver man did not tread the soil of Spain than 
Don Francis, nor any one to whom the reproach 
of poltronery was more hateful. And yet his 
sword did not leap from his scabbard. With 
a calm rebuke, and courteous demeanour, he 
allowed the bravo to enter the sacred precincts 
—preferring the imputation of cowardice, 
though stinging like an adder, to the sin of 
avenging himself, and, indeed, to the duty of 
maintaining his lawful authority. History has 
omitted to tell what were the weapons, or what 
the incantation, by which the ladies prompt- 
ly ejected the insolent intruder, nor has she re- 
corded how they afterwards received their 
guardian knight of Alcantara. Her only care 
has been to excite our admiration for this most 
illustrious victory in the bosom of Don Francis, 
of the meekness of the saint over the human 
passions of the soldier. 

At the end of four years Don Francis was 
relieved by the death of his father from his 
viceregal office, and assumed his hereditary 
title of Duke of Gandia. His vassals exulted 
in the raunificence of their new chief. The 
ancient retainers of his family lived on his 
bounty—cottages, convents, and hospitals, rose 
on his estates—fortresses were built to check 
the ravages of the Moorish corsairs, and the 
mansion of his ancestors reappeared in all its 
ancient splendour. In every work of piety and 
mercy the wise and gentle Eleonora was the 
rival of her lord. But it was the only strife 
which ever agitated the Castle of Gandia. 
Austerities were practised there, but gloom and 
lassitude were unknown; nor did the bright 
suns of Spain gild any feudal ramparts, within 
which love, and peace the child of love, shed 
their milder light with a more abiding radiance. 

But on that countenance, hitherto so calm 
and so submissive, might at length be traced 
the movements of an inward tempest, with 
which, even when prostrate before the altar, 
the Duke of Gandia strove in vain. Conversant 
with every form of self-inflicted suffering, how 
should he find strength to endure the impend- 
ing death of Eleonora! His was a prayer tran- 
scending the resources of language and of 
thought; it was the mute agony of a breaking 
heart. But after the whirlwind and the fire, 
was heard the still small voice. It said, or 
seemed to say, “If it be thy will, she shall re- 
cover; but not for her real welfare nor for 
thine.” Adoring gratitude swept away every 
feebler emotion, and the suppliant’s grief at 
length found utterance. ‘*Thy will be done. 
Thou knowest what is best for uss Whom 
have we in heaven but thee, and whom upon 


! 





earth should we desire in comparison of 
thee 2?” At the age of thirty-six the Duke of 
Gandia committed to the tomb the frame once 
animated by a spirit from which not death it- 
self could separate him. In the sacred retire- 
ment to which in that event he had devoted his 
remaining days, Eleonora would still unite her 
prayers to his; and as each of those days should 
decline into the welcome shadows of evening, 
one stage the more towards his reunion with 
her would have been traversed. 

The Castle of Gandia was still hung with the 
funeral draperies when a welcome though un- 
expected guest arrived there. It was Peter 
Faber, the officiating priest at the Crypt of 
Montmartre, charged by Ignatius with a mission 
to promote the cause of Christian education in 
Spain. Aided by his counsels, and by the 
letters of the patriarch, the duke erected on his 
estates a church, a college, and a library, and 
placed them under the care of teachers selected 
by Ignatius. ‘The sorrows of the duke were 
relieved as his wealth flowed still more copi- 
ously in this new channel of beneficence ; and 
the universities of Alcala and Seville were en- 
larged by his bounty with similar foundations. 
But, as Faber remarked, a still nobler edifice 
was yet to be erected on the soul of the founder 
himself. The first stone of it was laid in the 
duke’s performance of the Spiritual Exercises. 
To the completion of this invisible but imperish- 
able building, the remainder of his life was in- 
flexibly devoted. 

With Ignatius the duke had long maintained 
a correspondence, in which the stately courte- 
sies of Spanish noblemen not ungracefully 
temper the severe tones of patriarchal authority 
and filial reverence. Admission into the order 
of Jesus was an honour for which, in this case, 
the aspirant was humbly content, and was 
wisely permitted long to wait and sue. To 
study the biography, that he might imitate the 
life of Him by whose holy name the society 
was called ; to preach in his own household, or 
at the wicket of the nunnery of the ladies of 
St. Clair; and day by day, to place in humili- 
ating contrast some proof of the divine good- 
ness, and some proof of his own demerit, were 
the first probationary steps which the duke was 
required to tread in the toilsome path on which 
he had thus entered. It wasa path from which 
Philip, then governing Spain with the title of 
regent, would have willingly seduced him. 
He consulted him on the most critical affairs ; 
summoned him to take a high station in the 
states of Castille; and pressed on his accept- 
ance the office of grand master of the royal 
household. It was declined in favour of the 
Duke of Alva. Had Gandia preferred the du- 
ties of the secular rank to those of his religious 
aspirations, Spain might have had a saint the 
less and seven provinces the more. With the 
elevation of Alva, the butcheries in the Nether- 
lands, the disgrace of Spain, and the indepen- 
dence of Holland might have been averted. 

Warned by his escape, the duke implored 
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with renewed earnestness his immediate admis- 
sion into the order; nor was [gnatius willing 
that his proselyte should again incur such 
dangers. At the chapel of his own college he 
accordingly pronounced the irrevocable vows; 
a Papal bull having dispensed during a term 
of four years with any public avowal of the 
change. They were passed in the final adjust- 
ment of his secular affairs. He had lived in 


the splendour appropriate to his rank and for- | 


tune, and in the exercise of the bounty becoming 
his eminence in the Christian commonwealth. 
But now all was to be abandoned, even the 
means of almsgiving, for he was himself hence- 
forth to live on the alms of others. He gave 
his children in marriage to the noblest houses 
in Spain and Portugal, transferred to his eldest 
son the enjoyment of the patrimonial estates 
of Gandia, and then, at the age of forty, meekly 
betook himself to the study of scholastic divi- 
nity, of the traditions of the church, and of the 
canons of the general councils. He even sub- 
mitted to all the rules, and performed all the 
public exercises enforced on the young stu- 
dent. Such was his piety that the thorny fa- 
gots of the schoolmen fed instead of smothering 
the flame; and on the margin of his Thomas 
Aquinas might be seen some devout aspiration, 
extracted by his sacred alchemy from each 
subtle distinction of the text. Never before or 
since was the degree of Doctor in Divinity, to 
which he now proceeded, so hardly earned or 
so well deserved. 

Two of the brothers of the duke had been 
members of the sacred college, and his humility 
had refused the purple offered at the instance of 
the emperor to two of his sons. But how 
should the new doctor avert from his own head 


the ecclesiastical cap of maintenance with | 
which Charles was now desirous to replace the | 


ducal coronet? He fled the presence of his im- 
perial patron; made and executed his own tes- 
tamentary dispositions, delivered his last pa- 
rental charge to his eldest son, and bade a final 
adieu to his weeping family. The gates of the 
castle of Gandia closed on their self-banished 
lord. He went forth, like Francis Xavier, 
chanting the song of David—** When Israel 
went out of Egypt, and the house of Jacob from 
a strange people,””—adding from another strain 
of the royal minstrel, ‘Our bonds are broken 
and we are delivered.” He lived for more than 
twenty years from this time, and in his future 
missions into Spain often passed the gates of 
the castle, but never more re-entered them. He 
became a stranger even to his children, never 
again passing so much as a single day in their 
society, or even permitting himself to become 
acquainted with their offspring. 

As the bird set free to her nest, so hasted the 
emancipated duke to take his seat at the foot- 
stool of Ignatius. Yet in his route through 
Ferrara and Florence, his sacred impatience 
was arrested, and his humility confirmed, by 
the unwelcome honours yielded to him by his 
kinsmen, the reigning sovereigns of those 








duchies. He would have entered Rome by 
night; but in the city of triumphs and ovations, 
the victorious Loyola must exhibit so illustrious 
a captive. Attended by the ambassador of 
Spain, bya prince of the house of Colonna, and 
by a long train of cardinals, priests, and nobles, 
the Duke of Gandia advanced in solemn pro- 
cession to the Casa Professa. There, in the 
presence of his General, his wearied spirit 
found at length the repose which the most pro- 
fuse liberality of fortune had been unable to 
bestow. With tears of joy he kissed the feet of 
the patriarch and of his Professed brethren, es- 
teeming the meanest office in their household 
an honour too exalted for so unworthy an asso- 
ciate ; and then, in a general confession, poured 
into the ear of Ignatius every secret of his con- 
science from the dawn of life to that long-de- 
sired hour. 

Such zeal was a treasure too precious to. be 
left without some great and definite object; and 
as the duke was still the steward of some of 
this world’s treasures, which he had devoted to 
sacred uses, they were employed in building at 
Rome the church and college afterwards so 
famous as the College de Propaganda Fide. 
One only secular care still awaited him. His 
rank as a grandee of Spain, and the cross of 
Aleantara, could not be laid aside without the 
consent of the emperor. It was solicited with 
all the grace of an accomplished courtier, and 
all the fervour of a saint. But while he awaited 
at Rome the answer of Charles, a new alarm 
disturbed the serenity of the Casa Professa. 
The dreaded purple was again pressed on him 
with all the weight of Papal admonition. To 
avoid it, Gandia fled the presence of the Pope 
and Ignatius, returned to Spain, performed a 
pilgrimage to the Castle of Loyola, kissed the 
hallowed ground, and then burying himself’ in 
a Jesuit College at Ognato, once more awaited 
the decision of the emperor. 

It soon arrived. He was no longer a duke, 
a knight of St. Iago, nor even a Spanish gentle- 
man. Solemnly, and in due legal form, he re- 
nounced all these titles, and with them all his 

roperty and territorial rights. Even his secu- 
ar dress was laid aside, and his head was pre- 
pared by the tonsure for the Episcopal touch, 
emblematic of the most awful mystery. The 
astonished spectators collected and preserved 
the holy relics. And now bent in lowly pros- 
tration before the altar at Ognato, the Father 
Francis had no further sacrifice to offer there, 
but the sacrifice of a heart emptied of all the 
interests and of all the affections of the world. 
Long and silent was his prayer, but it was now 
unattended with any trace of disorder. The 
tears he shed were such as might have bedewed 
the cheek of the First Man before he had 
tasted the bitterness of sin. He rose from his 
knees, bade a last farewell to his attendants; 
and Father Francis was left alone with his 
Creator. 

It was a solitude not long to be maintained. 
The fame of his devotion filled the Peninsula. 
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All who needed spiritual counsel, and who} proposed to himself. His success was com- 
wished to indulge an idle curiosity, resorted to plete, and he lived to see the establishment, in 
his cell. Kings sought his advice, wondering ; almost every state of Europe, of colleges formed 


congregations hung on his lips, and two at least | 
of the grandees of Spain imitated his example. 
His spiritual triumphs were daily more and 


/on the model of that which he had himself 
| formed in the town of Gandia. 
Borgia is celebrated by his admirers as the 





more splendid ; and, if he might escape the still| most illustrious of all conquerors of the appe- 
threatened promotion into the college of Cardi- | tites and passions of our common nature; and 
nals, might be enduring as his life. The au- | the praise, such as it is, may well be conceded 
thority of Ignatius, not unaided by some equive- to him. No other saint in the calendar ever ab- 
cal exercise of his ingenuity, at length placed | dicted or declined so great an amount of worldly 
Father Francis beyond the reach of this last| grandeur and domestic happiness. No other 
danger. They both went down to the grave; embraced poverty and pain in forms more 
without witnessing the debasement of their squalid, or more revolting to flesh and blood. 
order by any ecclesiastical dignity. | So strange and shocking are the stories of his 

But there was yet one tie to the pomp and | flagellations, of the diseases contracted by them, 
vanity of this world, which could not be entirely | and of the sickening practices by which he tor- 
broken. During his vice-regal administration, ; mented his senses, that even to read them is of it- 
Father Francis had on one occasion traversed | self no light penance. In the same spirit, our 
the halls of the Castle of Barcelona in deep and | applause is demanded for feats of humility, and 
secret conference with his imperial cousin. | prodigies of obedience, and raptures of devotion, 
Each at that interview imparted to the other his | so extravagant, that his biographers might seem 
design of devoting to religious retirement the | tohave assumed the office of penitential executors 
interval which should intervene between the | to the saint; and to challenge for his memory 











business and the close of life. At every season 
of disappointment Charles reverted to this pur- 
pose, and abandoned or postponed it with each 
return of success. But now, broken with sick- 
ness and sorrow, he had fixed his residence in a 
monastery in Estremadura, and summoned the 
former viceroy of Catalonia to the presence of 
his early friend and patron. Falling on his 
knees, as in times of yore, Father Francis of- 
fered to impress the kiss of homage on the hand 
which had so lately borne the sceptre of half 
the civilized world. But Charles embraced his 
cousin, and compelled him to sit, and to sit 
covered, by his side. Long and frequent were 
their conversations; but the record of them 
transmitted to us by the historians of the Order 
of Jesus, has but little semblance of authenticity. 
Charles assails, and Borgia defends the new in- 
stitute, and the imperial disputant of course 
yields to the combined force of eloquence and 
truth. It seems less improbable that the publi- 
cation of Memoirs of the life of the Emperor, 
to be written by himself, was one subject of 
serious debate at these interviews, and that the 
good father dissuaded it. If the tale be true, he 
has certainly one claim the less to the gratitude 
of later times. What seems certain is, that he 
undertook and executed some secret mission 
from Charles to the court of Portugal, that he 
acted as one of the executors of his will, and 
delivered a funeral oration in praise of the de- 
ceased emperor before the Spanish court at 
Valladolid. 

From this point, the life of Borgia merges in 
the general history of the order to which he had 
attached himself. It is a passage of. history 
full of the miracles of self-denial, and of mira- 
cles in the more accurate acceptation of the 
word. ‘To advance the cause of education, and 
to place in the hands of his own society the 
control of that mighty engine, was the labour 
which Father Francis as their General chiefly 


' 


some of the disgust and contempt which when 
living he so studiously courted. And yet Borgia 
was no ordinary man. 

He had great talents with a narrow capacity. 
Under the control of minds more comprehen- 
sive than his own, he could adopt and execute 
their wider views with admirable address and 
vigour. With rare powers both of endurance 
and of action, he was the prey of a constitutional 
melancholy, which made him dependent on the 
more sanguine spirit of his guides for all his 
aims and for all his hopes; but once rescued 
from the agony of selecting his path, he moved 
along it not merely with firmness but with im- 
petuosity. All his impulses came from with- 
out; but when once given they could not 
readily be arrested. The very dejection and 
self-distrust of his nature rendered him more 
liable than other men to impressions at once 
deep and abiding. Thus he was a saint in his 
infancy at the bidding of his nurse—then a ca- 
valier at the command of his uncle—an inamo- 
rato because the empress desired it—a warrior 
and a viceroy because such was the pleasure of 
Charles—a devotee from seeing a corpse in a 
state of decomposition—a founder of colleges on 
the advice of Peter Faber—a Jesuit at the will 
of Ignatius—and General of the order because 
his colleagues would have itso. Yet each of 
these characters when once assumed, was per- 
formed, not merely with constancy, but with 
high and just applause. His mind was like a 
sycophant plant, feeble when alone, but of ad- 
mirable vigour and luxuriance when properly 
sustained. A whole creation of such men 
would have been unequal to the work of Igna- 
tius Loyola; but, in his grasp, one such man 
could perform a splendid though but a se- 
condary service. His life was more eloquent 
than all the homilies of Chrysostom. Descend- 
|ing from one of the most brilliant heights of 


| ° yy: 
‘human prosperity, he exhibited every where, 
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and in an aspect the most intelligible and im- | order. There is in the early life of Bellarmine a 
pressive to his contemporaries, the awful power , kind of pastoral beauty, and even in his later 
of the principles by which he was impelled. | days a grace, and a simplicity so winning, that 
Had he lived in the times and in the society of , it costs some effort to leave such a theme unat- 
his infamous kinsmen, Borgia would not im-! tempted. The character of Acquaviva, one of 
probably have shared their disastrous renown.| the most memorable rulers and lawgivers of 
But his dependent nature, moulded by a far) his age, it would be a still greater effort to 
different influence, rendered him a canonized attempt. 
saint; an honourable, just, and virtuous man; | * Henceforth let no man say,’’ (to mount on 
one of the most eminent ministers of a polity as | the stilts of dear old Samuel Johnson,) “ come, 
benevolent in intention as it was gigantic in I will write a disquisition on the history, the 
design; and the founder of a system of educa- | doctrines, and the morality of the Jesuits—at 
tion pregnant with results of almost matchless | least let no man say so who has not subdued 
importance. His miracles may be not disad-| the lust of story-telling.’ Filled to their ut- 
vantageously compared with those of the Baron | most limits, lie before us the sheets so recently 
Monchausen ; but it would be less easy to find a | destined to that ambitious enterprize. Perhaps 
meet comparison for his genuine virtues. They | it may be as well thus to have yielded to the 
triumph over all the silly legends and all the allurement which has marred the original de- 
real follies which obscure his character. His sign. If in later days the disciples of Ignatius, 
whole mature life was one protracted martyr- | obeying the laws of all human institutions, 
dom, for the advancement of what he esteemed | have exhibited the sure though slow develope- 
the perfection of his own nature, and the highest | ment of the seeds of error and of crime, sown 
interests of his fellow-men. Though he main-! by the authors of their polity, it must at least 
tained an intimate personal intercourse with be admitted that they were men of no common 
Charles LX. and his mother, and enjoyed their) mould. It is something to know that an im- 
highest favour, there is no reason to suppose pulse, which after three centuries is still un- 
that he was entrusted with their atrocious secret. | spent, proceeded from hands of gigantic power, 
Even in the land of the Inquisition he had and that their power was moral as much as 
firmly refused to lend the influence of his name intellectual, or much more so. Jn our own 
to that sanguinary tribunal; for there was no-| times much indignation and much alarm are 
thing morose in his fanaticism, nor mean in his | thrown away on innovators of a very different 
subservience. Suchamanas Francis Borgia| stamp. From the ascetics of the common 
could hardly become a persecutor. His own/ room, from men whose courage rises high 
church raised altars to his name. Otherchurches enough ouly to hint at their unpopular opinions, 
have neglected or despised it. In that all-wise | and whose belligerent passions soar at nothing 
and all-compassionate judgment, which is un-| more daring than to worry some unfortunate 
invaded by our narrow prejudices and by our professor, it is almost ludicrous to fear any 
unhallowed feelings, his fervent love of God | great movement on the theatre of human af- 
and of man was doubtless permitted to cover fairs. When we see these dainty gentlemen 
the multitude of his theoretical errors and real in rags, and hear of them from the snows of the 
extravagances. Human justice is severe, not, Himmalaya, we may begin to tremble. The 
merely because man is censorious, but because slave of his own appetites, in bondage to con- 
he reasonably distrusts himself, and fears lest | ventional laws, his spirit emasculated by the 
his weakness should confound the distinctions indulgences, or corroded by the cares of life, 
of good and evil. Divine justice is lenient, be- hardly daring to act, to speak, or to think for 
cause there alone love can flow in all its unfa- himself, man—gregarious and idolatrous man— 
thomable depths and boundless expansion— | worships the world in which he lives, adopts 
impeded by no dread of error, and diverted by | its maxims, and treads its beaten paths. To 
no misplaced sympathies. rouse him from his lethargy, and to give a new 
To Ignatius, the founder of the order of the current to his thoughts, heroes appear from 
Jesuits; to Xavier, the great leader in their time to time on the verge of his horizon, and 
missionary enterprizes; to Laynez, the author hero-worship, pagan or Christian, withdraws 
of their peculiar system of theology; and to) him for a while from still basefidolatry. To 
Borgia, the architect of their system of educa- | contemplate the motives and the career of such 
tion, two names are to be added to complete | men, may teach much which well deserves the 
the roll of great men from whose hands their knowing; but nothing more clearly than this— 
Institute received the form it retains to the pre- | that no one can have shrines erected to his me- 
sent hour. These are Bellarmine, from whom | mory in the hearts of men of distant genera- 
they learned the arts and resources of contro- | tions, unless his own heart was an altar on 
versy ; and Acquaviva, the fifth in number, but | which daily sacrifices of fervent devotion, and 
in effect the fourth of their Generals—who may | magnanimous self-denial, were offered to the 
be described as the Numa Pompilius of the | only true object of human worship. 
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From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 

Excursions sur les Bords du Rhin, par 

Alexandre Dumas. (Excursions on the 

Shores of the Rhine. By Alexander 
Dumas.) Paris. 1842. 


One of Louis XIV.’s generals had a cook, | 


who with a few pounds of horseflesh said 


dress a sufficient dinner for the general’s’ 


whole staff: soup, entrées, entrements, 
pastry, rotis, and all. This was an invalua- 
ble servant, and his dinners, especially in a! 
time of siege and famine, must have been 


most welcome: but no doubt, when the | 
campaign was over, the cook took care to. 
supply his master’s table with other meats | 


besides disguised horseflesh, which, after all, 
sauce it and pepper it as you will, must 
always have had a villanous equine twang. 
As with the race of cooks, so with literary 
men. If there were an absolute dearth of | 
books in the world, and we lay beleaguered | 
by an enemy who had cut off all our print- 
ing-presses, our circulating libraries and_ 


museums; had hanged our respected publish- | 
ers ; and had beaten off any convoy of news-| 


papers that had attempted to relieve the gar-| 
rison : then, if a literary artiste stepped for- 
ward, and said, Friends, you are starving, and 
Ican help you; you pine for your literary 
food, and I can supply it: and so, taking 


a pair of leather inexpressibles, boots (or any | 


other “ stock,”) should make you forthwith 


a satisfactory dinner, dishing you up three | 


hot volumes in a trice :—that literary man 


would deserve the thanks of the public, be-| 
cause out of so little he had managed to fill | 


so many stomachs. 
If ever such a time of war should come, 
M. Alexandre Dumas, (for by the constitu- 


tion of this Review we are not allowed to)! 


look to Mr. James at home, or authors 
whose productive powers are equally pro- 
digious,) M. Dumas should be appointed our 
book-maker, with the full confidence that he 
could provide us with more than any other 
author could give: not with meat perhaps ; 


the dishes so constructed being a thought, 


unsubstantial and windy ; but.... however, a 
truce to this kitchen metaphor, which only | 
means to imply that it is a wonder how M. | 
Dumas can produce books as he does, and | 
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while these have been crossing the channel, 
written scores of volumes more, which, 
panting, we shall have some day or other to 
come up with. Flesh and blood cannot bear 
this over pressure, as the reader will see by 
casting his eye over the calculation given in 
| the next sentence. 

Here for example, (being at this instant of 
writing the latest published of a series of 
some twelve or thirteen goodly tomes of 
Impressions de Voyage of the last couple of 
_years,) are three agreeable readable volumes : 
| describing a journey which can be most 
easily performed i in a week, or at most nine 
days, and on which it is probable M. Dumas 
spent no more time. 

But with a protest as to the length of the 
volumes, it is impossible to deny that they 
will give the lover of light literature a few 
hours amusing reading: nay, as possibly the 
/author will imagine, of instruction too. For 
here he is again, though less successfully 
than in his Crimes Célébres, the minute 
historian: and again we are bound to say 
with perfect success, the pure dramatic ro- 
mancist. He says he makes “ preparatory 
studies” before visiting a country, which 
lenable him therefore to go through it “ with- 
outa cicerone, without a guide, and without 
la plan ;” (see how the book-maker shows 
‘himself i in this little sentence: any one of 
the phrases would have answered, but M. 
Dumas must take three!) and would have us 
| to believe, like M. Victor Hugo, whose tour 
over part of the same country we noticed 
six months back, that at each place he comes 
to he is in a position to pour out his vast 
stores of previously accumulated knowledge, 
to illustrate the scene before his eyes. 

Other persons, however (especially envi- 
ous critics, who in the course of their pro- 
fessional labours may possibly take a pomp- 
ous advantage of the same cheap sort of 
learning,) know very well that there is such 
a book as the Biographie Universelle in the 
world; and that in all ancient cities Nature 
has kindly implanted a certain race of an- 
tiquarians, who remain as faithful to them as 
the moss and weeds that grow on the old 
heeay ory and whose instinet it is to chroni- 
cle the names and actions of all the great 
‘and small illustrious whom their native 
towns have produced. Book-makers ought 





that he ought, for the sake of mankind, to to thank Heaven daily for such, as the learn- 
attempt to be less prolific. If there were no ed of old were instructed to thank Heaven 
other writers, or he himself wrote no other for sending dictionary-makers. What would 
books, it would be very well; but other imaginative writers ‘do without such men, 


writers there are; he himself has, no doubt, | 


who give them the facts which they can 
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embroider ; 
appropriate; the little quaint dates and cir- 


the learning which they can | 


cumstances, which the great writer, had he_ 


been compelled to hunt for them, must have | 
sought in vast piles of folios, written in- 


Latin much too crabbed for his easy scholar-_ 


ship? 

jut though we find our author so disin- 
clined generally to state whence his informa- 
tion is gained, there is on the other hand this 


“ My chief end in going to Brussels was a 
pilgrimage to Waterloo. 

“For Waterloo is not only for me, as for 
for all Frenchmen, a great political date; but 
it was also one of those recollections of 
youth which leave upon the mind ever after 


_so profound and powerful an impression. | 


excuse to be made for him: namely, that the. 


information is not in the least to be relied 
upon, the facts being distorted and caricatured 
according as the author’s furious imagination 
may lead him. History and the world are 


stages to him, and melodramas or most 


bloody tragedies, the pieces acted. We have 


seen this sufficiently even in his better sort 


of books. Murders, massacres, coups de 
hache, grim humorous bravoes, pathetic exe- 


cutioners, and such like characters and inci-_ 


dents, are those he always rejoices in.  Ar- 


riving at Brussels, he walks, for the length | 
of some three pages, through the city. Re- 
turning home, the guide-book and the bio-— 


graphical dictionary are at work. Fires, 
slaughters, famines, assassinations, crowd 
upon the page (relieved by a humorous inter- 
lude,) and so in a twinkling fifty pages are 
complete. At Antwerp he passes at the mu- 
seum—say an hour: the museum is very 
small, and any non-professional person will 
probably find an hour’s visit sufficient. After 
the museum he has “too good hours before 
the departure on the railroad.” For the first 
hour we have Rubens, his life and times: 
for the “two good hours” Napoleon and 
his system, the port of Antwerp, the only 
promenade in the town (the picturesque 
and stately old city in which every lofty 


never saw Napoleon but twice; the first time 
when he was going to Waterloo, the second 
time when he quitted it. 

“The little town where J was born, and 
which my mother inhabited, is situated 
at twenty leagues from Paris, upon one of 
the three roads leading to Brussels. It was, 
then, one of the arteries which gave a pass- 
age to that generous blood that was about 
to flow at Waterloo. 

“‘ Already, for about three weeks, the town 
had worn the aspect of a camp. Every day 
at about four, drum and trumpet sounded, 
and young and old who could not weary of 
the spectacle, would rush out of the town at 
the noise, and return again, accompanying 
some splendid regiment of that old guard, 
which the world believed to be destroyed ; 
but which, at the call of its ancient chief, 


seemed as it were to come forth from its icy 
tomb: appearing amongst us a glorious 
spectre, with its old, worn, bear-skin caps and 


litz and Marengo. 


street is a promenade!) the docks and the. 


names of frigates built there. All of course, 
learned by études preparatoires. At Ghent 
he sleeps: Charles V., Napoleon again, the 


Beguinage, and some scandalous stories | 
which the guides are in the habit of telling to | 
all travellers, as it would appear: for we have | 


had in our own experience to listen to the 


the altar of our country. 


selfsame stories. At Bruges, M. Dumas passes | 


a day, and fifty pages of legends regarding 


fluent pen. 

His main object in going to Brussels was, 
he says, to see Waterloo, and as his chapter 
concerning that famous place is a very amus- 
ing one, we translate it entire. 
relates picturesquely and brilliantly the au- 
thor’s first and last view of Napoleon. 


24* 


The first part | 


| which he must recal. 


_ passed ; 
Baldwin of Flanders find an issue from his | i 


its banners mutilated by the balls of Auster- 
Next day it would be a 
splendid regiment of chasseurs with their 
streaming colbacks, or some _ incomplete 
squadrons of the brilliant dragoons, whose 
rich uniforms have disappeared from our 
army : too magnificent, no doubt, for times of 
peace. On another day we would hear the 
dull clatter of the cannon as they passed, 
crouched on their carriage, causing our houses 
to shake as they rattled on, and each, like 
the regiments to which they belonged, bear- 
ing a name which presaged victory. There 
were troops of all kinds, even down to a da- 
tachment of Mamelukes, the last feeble muti- 
lated remnant of the consular guard, carrying 
each his drop of blood to the grand human 
hecatomb that was about to be offered up on 
It was to the music 
of our national airs that all these warriors 
singing those old republican songs 
which Bonaparte had stammered forth, but 
which Napoleon had proscribed: songs 


which can never die in our country, and 
which the emperor tolerated at length, know- 
ing full well that he must address himself to 
the sympathies of all now, and that it was 
not the recollections of 1809, but of 1792, 

I was then buta child, 
21 
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as I have said, for I was scarcely twelve | lightning, hoping to strike like the thunder- 


years old; and I know not what impression 
that sight, that music, those recollections, 
may awaken in others: but I know that with 
me it was a delirium! For a fortnight they 
could not get me back to school again, but I 
ran through street and high-road—I was like 
a madman! 

“Then one morning—TI think it was the 
12th of June—we read in the Moniteur, 

“« ¢'['o-morrow, his Majesty the Emperor 
will quit the capital to join the army. His 
Majesty will take the route of Soissons, Laon, 
and Avesne.’ 

“ Napoleon then was to take the same 
route with his army. Napoleon was to pass 
through our town : I was going to see Napo- 
leon ! 

“ Napoleon! Jt was a great name for me, 
and one which represented ideas strangely 
differing. 

“J had heard the name cursed by my 
father, an old republican soldier, who sent 
back the coat of arms the Emperor sent 
him, saying that he had his family coat, which 
appeared sufficient to him. And yet it was 
a noble shield to quarter with that of his 
father’s: that which represented a pyramid, 
a saliababin and the heads of the three 
horses which my father had killed under him 
at Mantau, with this device, at once firm and 
conciliatory : Sans haine, sans crainte ! 

“ | had heard the name exalted by Murat, 
one of the friends who remained faithful to 
my father during his disgrace: a soldier 
whom Napoleon. had made a general; a 
general whom he had made a king ; and who 
one fine day forgot all, though just at the 
time when he should have remembered it. 

“ Finally, ] had heard it judged with the 
impartiality of history by my godfather, 
Brune, the philosophic soldier, who always 
fought, his Tacitus in his hand: ever ready 
to shed his blood for his country, whoever 
might be the chief demanding it, Louis XVI., 
a Robespierre, Barras, or Napoleon. 

“ All this was boiling in my young brain, 
when suddenly the rumour came among us, 
brought down by the official speaking- 
trumpet. 

** Napoleon is about to pass. 

“Now the Moniteur reached us on the 
thirteenth ; it was the very day. 

“ There was no talk now of making ha- 
rangues, or raising triumphal arches in his 
honour. Napoleon was in a hurry. Na- 
poleon quitted the pen for the sword, com- 
mand for action. Napoleon passed like the 





‘bolt. 

“The Moniteur did not say at what hour 
Napoleon would pass ; but very early all the 
town had gathered together at the end of the 
Rue de Paris. I for my part with other 
children of my age, had gone forward as far 
as an eminence, from which we could see 
the high-road for the space of a league. 

“There we stayed from morning until 
three o’clock. 

* At three o’clock we saw a courier 
coming. He approached us rapidly. Very 
soon he was up with us. ‘Is the Emperor 
coming ?? we cried to him. He stretched 
his hand out to the horizon. 

“ ¢ There he is,’ said he. 

“In fact, we saw two carriages approach- 
ing, galloping, each with six horses. They 
disappeared for an instant ina valley, then 
rose again ata quarter of a league’s distance 
from us. Then we set off running towards 
the town, crying L’Empereur ! [ Empe reur ! 

“We arrived breathless, and only pre- 
ceding the Emperor by some five hundred 
paces. I thought he would not stop, what- 
ever might be the crowd awaiting him: and 
so made for the post-house, when | sunk 
down half dead with the running: but at 
any rate I was there. [In a moment, appear- 
ed turning the corner of a street, the foam- 
ing horses : then the postilions all covered 
with ribbons ; then the carriages themselves ; 
then the people following the carriages. 
The carriages stopped at the post. 

“IT saw Napoleon! 

“He was dressed in a green coat, 
little epaulets, and wore the oflicer’s cross 
of the Legion of Honour. I only saw his 
bust, framed in the square of the carriage 
window. 

“His head fell upon his chest—that fa- 
mous medallic head of the old Roman em- 
perors. His forehead fell forward; his 
features, immovable, were of the yellowish 
colour of wax; only his eyes appeared to 
be alive. 

“ Next him, on his left, was Prince Jerome, 
a king without a kingdom, but a faithful 
brother. He was at that period a fine young 
man of six-and-twenty or thirty vears of 
age, his features regular and well formed, 
his beard black, his hair elegantly arranged. 
He saluted in ‘place of his brother, whose 
vague glance seemed lost in the future— 
perhaps in the past. 

“Opposite the Emperor was Letort, his 
aide-de-camp, an ardent soldier, who seemed 


with 
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already to snuff the air of battle: he was 
smiling too, the poor fellow, as if he had 
long days to live! 

“ All this lasted for about a minute. Then 
the whip cracked, the horses neighed, and it 
all disappeared like a vision. 

“Three days afterwards, towards evening, 
some people arrived from Saint Quentin: 
they said, that as they came away they had 
heard cannon. 

“The morning of the 17th a courier ar- 
rived, who scattered all along the road the 
news of the victory. 

“The 18th nothing. The 19th nothing: 
only vague rumours were abroad, coming no 
one knew whence. It was said that the Em- 
peror was at Brussels. 

“The 20th. Three men in rags, two 
wounded, and riding jaded horses all covered 
with foam, entered the town, and were in- 
stantly surrounded by the whole population, 
and pushed into the courtyard of the town- 
house. 

“These men hardly spoke French. They 
were, I believe, Westphalians, belonging 
somehow to our army. To all our ques- 
tions they only shook their heads sadly, and 
ended by confessing that they had quitted 
the field of battle of Waterloo at eight 
o’clock, and that the battle was lost when 
they came away. 

“It was the advanced guard of the fu- 
gitives. 

“We would not believe them. 
these men were Prussian spies. Napoleon 
could not be beaten. That fine army which 
we had seen pass, could not be destroyed. 
We wanted to put the poor fellows into pri- 
son: so quickly had we forgotten °13 and 714 
to remember only the years which had gone 
before! 

“My mother ran to the fort, where she 
passed the whole day, knowing it was there 
the news must arrive whatever it were. 
During this time I looked out in the maps 
for Waterloo, the name of which even I could 
not find; and began to think the place was 
imaginary as was the men’s account of the 
battle. 

“At four o’clock more fugitives arrived, 
who confirmed the news of the first comers. 
These were French, and could give all the 
details which we asked for. They repeated 
what the others had said, only adding that 
Napoleon and his brother were killed. This 
we would not believe, Napoleon might not 
be invincible, unvulnerable he certainly was. 

“Fresh news more terrible and disastrous 





We said | 
/had wings. 
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continued to come in until 10 o’clock at 
night. 

“At 10 o’clock at night, we heard the 
noise of a carriage. It stopped, and the post- 
master went out with a light. We followed 
him, as he ran to the door to ask the news. 
Then he started a step back, and cried, ‘ It’s 
the Emperor! 

“J got on a stone bench and looked over 
my mother’s shoulder. 

“Tt was indeed Napoleon: seated in the 
same corner, in the same uniform, his head 
on his breast as before. Perhaps it was bent 
a little lower; but there was not a line in his 
countenance, not an altered feature, to mark 
what were the feelings of the great gambler, 
who had just staked and lost the world. Je- 
rome and Letort were not with him now, to 
bow and smile in his place. Jerome was 
gathering together the remnants of the army, 
Letort had been cut in two by a cannon-ball. 

“ Napoleon lifted his head slowly, looked 
round as if rousing from a dream, then with 
his brief strident voice— 

“¢ What place is this? he said. 

“¢Villers-Coteret, sire.’ 

“¢ How many leagues from Soissons ?” 

“+ Six, sire.’ 

“*From Paris ? 

“¢ Nineteen.’ 

“¢T ell the postboys to go quick :’ and he 
once more flung himself back into the cor- 
ner of his carriage, his head falling on his chest. 

“The horses carried him away as if they 


“The world knows what had taken place 
between those two apparitions of Napoleon! 

“] had always said ] would go and visit 
the place with the unknown name, which I 
could not find on the maps of Belgium on 
the 20th of June, 1815, and which has since 
been inscribed on that of Europe in charac- 
ters of blood. The day after arriving at 
Brussels, then, I went to it.” 


How much of this, one cannot fail to ask, 
with that unlucky knowledge of the author’s 
character which a perusal of his works will 
force upon one, how much of this is true? 
It certainly is doubtful that Alexander Du- 
mas’s father, the general who must have been 
killed in Italy when his son was scarce four 
or five years of age, should have discoursed 
much to the lad regarding the character of 
Bonaparte.* It certainly is impossible that 


* Since this was written a satisfactory piece of evi- 
dence occurs to us. In another volume of M. Dumas, 
we find the following passage: 
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King Joachim could have spent much time | 
at Villers-Coteret arguing with Master Alex- 
ander with regard to the merits of the Em- 
peror. Public business, and his absence on 
military duty in Germany, Spain, Russia, and 
in his kingdom of Naples, must clearly have 
prevented Murat from very intimate conver- 
sation with the little boy who was to become | 
so famous a dramatic author. With regard 
to Marshal Brune we cannot be so certain: 
let us give our author full benefit of all the} 
chances in his favour. The rest of his evi- | 
dence is no doubt true in the main, and is| 
told, as the reader we fancy will allow, with | 
great liveliness and an air of much truth. It 
is a pity sometimes, therefore, that a man 
should have a dramatic turn: for our im- 
pression on reading this brilliant little epi-_ 
sode regarding Napoleon, instead of being | 
perfectly satisfactory, was to try and ascer- 
tain whether he had passed through Villers- 
Coteret on his road to the army; then, | 
whether he had returned by the same route, 
and at what time? And though—failing in| 
certain decisive proofs—we are happy to| 
leave M. Dumas in possession of the field (or | 
road) on this occasion, it is not, we are) 
forced to say, without strong suspicion and | 
uncertainty. 

From his account of Napoleon, let us turn | 
to our author’s description of Waterloo. 








“In three hours we had passed through | 
the fine forest of Soignées, and arrived at Mont | 
Saint-Jean. Here the cicerones come to’ 
attend you, all saying they were the guides | | 
of Jerome Bonaparte. One of the guides i is | 
an Englishman patented by his government, | 
and wearing a medal as a commissionnaire. 
If any Frenchman wish to see the field of | 
battle the poor devil does not even offer him- | 
self, being habituated to receive from them) 
pretty severe rebuffs. On the other hand he 
has all the practice of the English. 

“ We took the first guide that came to hand. | 
I had with me an excellent plan of the battle, 
with notes by the Duke of Elchingen (who | 
is at this moment crossing his paternal sabre | 
with the yatagan of the Arabs,) and asked at | 


«¢T am the son,’ said I, ‘ of General Alexander Du- 
mas, the same who, being taken prisoner at Taren- 
tum, in violation of the laws of hospitality was 
poisoned at Brindisi with Mauscourt and Dolomieu. 
This happened at the same time that Caracciolo was 
hanged in the bay of Naples.’ ” 

Caracciolo was hanged in the year 1799; General 
Dumas was poisoned in the same year; his eon was 
scarcely twelve years old in 1815, and perfectly re- 
members how his father used to curse Napoleon! ! 
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once to be led to the monument of the Prince 
of Orange. Had I walked a hundred steps 
farther, there would have been no need of a 
guide, for it is the first thing you see after 
passing the farm of Mont Saint-Jean. 

“We ascended the mountain which has 
been constructed by the hand of man upon 
the very spot where the Prince of Orange fell, 
struck in the shoulder while charging chi- 
valrously, his hat in his hand, at the head of 
his regiment. It is a sort of round pyramid, 
some hundred and fifty feet high, which you 
ascend by means ofa stair cut in the ground 
and supported by planks. The earth of 
which the hill is formed was taken from the 
soil over which it looks, and the aspect of 
the field of battle is in consequence somewhat 
changed ; the ravine in this place possessing 
an abruptness which it had not originally. 
On the summit of this pyramid is a collosal 
lion (the tail of which our soldiers on their 
return from Antwerp would, had they not 


| been prevented, have cut off,) which has one 


paw placed on a ball, and with its head 
turned to the east menaces France. From 
| this platform, round the lion’s pedestal, you 
‘look upon the whole field of battle from 
| Braine L’Allend and the extreme point reached 
| by the division of Jerome Bonaparte, to the 
wood of Frichermont whence Blucher and 
|his Prussians issued; and from Waterloo, 
which has given its name to the battle no 
doubt because the rout of the English was 
stopped at that village, to Quatre Bras where 
Wellington slept after the defeat of Ligny, 

and the wood of Bossu where the Duke of 
-sartoamc was killed. From this elevated 
point we awoke all the shadows, and noise 
-and smoke, which have been extinguished 


| for five-and-twenty years, and were present 


‘at the battle. Yonder, a little above La Haye 
Sainte, and at a place where some farm build- 
‘ings have since been erected, Wellington 
stood a considerable part of the day, leaning 
against a beech, which an Englishman bought 
for two hundred frances. At the same time 
fell Sir Thomas Picton charging at the head 
of a regiment. Near this spot are the monu- 
‘ments of Gordon and the Hanoverians; at 
| the foot of the pyramid is the plateau of Mont 
Saint-Jean, which would be about as high as 
the monuments which we have just men- 
tioned, were it not that for the space of about 
two acres around this spot, a layer of ten 
feet of earth has been taken away in order to 
form the hill. It was on this point, on the 
possession of which depended the gain of the 
day, that for three hours the main struggle 
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of the battle took place. Here took place’ just as it was when, called away by Napo- 
the charge of the 1200 cuirassiers and dra-, leon at three o’clock, Jerome quitted it. It 
goons of Kellermann and Milhaud. Pursued is battered by the twelve guns which Gene- 
by these from square to square, Wellington | ral Foy brought down to the prince. It 
only owed his safety to the impassability of | looks as if the work of ruin had been done 
his soldiers, who let themselves be poignard- | but yesterday, for no one has repaired the 
ed at their post,and fell to the number of | ravages of the shot. Thus you will be shown 
10,000 without yielding a step: whilst} the stone where Prince Jerome, conducted by 
their general, tears in his eyes, and his/| the same guide whom he had employed be- 
watch in his hand, gathered fresh hope in| fore, came to sit: another Marius on the 
calculating that it would require two hours | ruins of another Carthage. 

more of actual time to kill what remained of | “If the corn is down you may go across 
his men. Now in one hour he expected Blu-| the fields from Hougoumont to Monplaisir 
cher, and in an hour and a half Night: a} where Napoleon’s observatory was, and from 
second auxiliary of whose aid he was cer-| the observatory to the house of Lacosto, the 
tain, should Grouchy prevent the first ally |Emperor’s guide, to which, thrice in the 
from coming to his aid. ‘To conclude, yon-| course of the battle, Napoleon returned from 
der on the plateau, and touching the high- | Belle Alliance. It was at a few yards from 
road, are the buildings of La Haye Sainte,| this house, and seated on a little eminence 
thrice taken and retaken by Ney, who had in , commanding the field of battle, that Napoleon 
these three attacks five horses killed under him. | received Jerome whom he had sent for, and 

“ Now, turning our regards towards France, who joined him at three in the afternoon. 

you will see on your right, i in the midst of a The prince sat down on the Emperor’s left, 
little wood, the farm of | Hougoumont, which | and Marshal Soult was on his right, and Ney 
Napoleon ‘ordered Jerome not to abandon | was sent for, who soon joined them. Na- 
were he and all his troops to perish there. | _poleon had by him a bottle of Bordeaux 
In face of us is the farm of Belle Alliance, | wine, and a full glass which he put every 
from which Napoleon, having quitted the now and then mechanically to his lips; and 
observatory at Monplaisir, watched the battle | when Jerome and Ney arrived he smiled 
for two hours, calling on Grouchy to give | (for they were covered with dust and blood, 
him his living battalions, as Augustus did on|and he loved to see his soldiers thus,) and 
Varres, for his dead legions. To the left is! still keeping his eyes on the field sent for 
the ravine where Cambronne, when called} three glasses to Lacosto’s house, one for 
upon to surrender, replied, not with the words Soult, one for Ney, and one for Jerome. 
La garde meurt (for in our rage to poetize| There were but two glasses left, however, 
every thing, we have attributed to him a each of which the Emperor filled and gave 
phrase which he never used,) but with a to-a marshal, then he gave his own to 
single expression of the barrack-room much Jerome. 

more fierce and energetic, though not perhaps | “Then with that soft voice of his, which 
so genteel. In fine, in front of all this line he knew so well how to use upon occasion, 
was the high-road to Brussels, and at the ‘Ney, my brave Ney, said he, éhouing him 
place where the road rises slightly, the spec- | for the first time since his return from Elba, 
tator will distinguish the extreme point to ‘thou wilt take the 12,000 men of Milhaud 
which Napoleon advanced, when seeing and Kellermann; thou wilt wait until my 
Blucher’s Prussians (for whom Wellington | old grumblers have found thee; thou wilt 
was looking so eagerly) debouch from the | give the coup de boutoir ; and then if Grou- 
wood of Frichermont, he cried ‘Oh, here’s | chy arrives the day is ours. Go.’ 

Grouchy at last, and the battle’s ours.’ It | Ney went, and gave the coup de boutoir : 
was his last cry of hope: in another ie but Grouchy never came. 

that of Sauve qui peut sounded from all | “From this you should take the road to 
sides in his ears. _Genappes and Brussels across the farm of 

“Those who wish to examine in further Belle Alliance, where Blucher and Welling- 

detail this plain of so many bloody recollec- | ton met after the battle; and following the 
tions, over the ensemble of which we have | road, you presently eome to the last point to 
just cast a glarce, will descend the pyramid, | which Napoleon advanced, and where he saw 
and, in the direction of Braine L’Allend and | that it was not Grouchy but Blucher who 
Frichermont, will take the Neville road which | was coming up, like Desaix at Marengo, to 
conducts to Hougoumont. It will be found gain a lost battle. Fifty yards off the right 
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you stand in the very spot occupied by the 
square into which Napoleon flung himself, 
and where he did all he could to die. Each 
English volley carried away whole ranks 
round about him; and at the head of each 
new rank as it formed, Napoleon placed 
himself: his brother Jerome from behind en- 
deavouring in vain to draw him back, while 
a brave Corsican officer, General Campi, 
came forward with equal coolness each time, 
and placed himself and his horse between the 
Emperor and the enemy’s batteries. At last, 
after three quarters of an hour of carnage, | 
Napoleon turned round to his brother:  * It | 
appears,’ said he, ‘ that death will have none 
of us as yet. Jerome, take the command of 
the army. I am sorry to have known thee 
so late” With this, giving his hand to his 
brother, he mounted a horse that was brought 
him, passed like a miracle through the ene- 
my’s ranks, and arriving at Genappes, tried 
for a moment to rally the army. Seeing his 
efforts were vain, he got on horseback again, 
and arrived at Laon on the night of the 
19-20th. 

* Five-and-twenty years have passed away 
since that epoch, and it is only now that 
France begins to comprehend that for the 
liberty of Europe this defeat was necessary : 
though still profoundly enraged and humi- 
liated that she should have been marked out 
as the victim. In looking too, round this 
field where so many Spartans fell for her; 
the Orange pyramid in the midst of it, the 
tombs of Gordon and the Hanoverians round 
about; you look in vain for a stone, a cross, 
or an inscription to recal our country. It is 
because, one day, God will call her to re- 
sume the work of universal deliverance com- 
menced by Bonaparte and interrupted by 
Napoleon,—and then, the work done, we 
will turn the head of the Nassau Lion to- 
wards Europe, and all will be said.” 








What may be said honestly with regard to 
the author, without stopping to question his 
details, is, that his feeling is manly, and not 
unkindly towards his enemy; and that it is 
pleasant to find Frenchmen at last begin to 
write in this way. He is beaten, and wants 
to have his revenge: every generous spirit 
they say wishes the same: and the sentiment 
is what is called “all fair.” 

But suppose Dumas has his revenge and 
beats the English, let him reflect that the En- 
glish will want their chance again: and that 
we may go on murdering each other for ever 
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why not now as well as on a future day? 
Promising mutually (and oh, what a comfort 
would it be to hear Waterloo no longer 
talked of after dinner!) not to boast any more 
of the victory on this side of the water, and 
not to threaten revenge for it on the other. 

They say, and with some reason, that we 
have obtained for ourselves the hatred of 
Europe, by our contemptuous assumption of 
superiority in our frequent travels: but is it 
truth, or is it mere national prejudice? It 
has seemed to us, that the French away from 
home are even more proud of country than 
we; certainly more loud in their assertions 
of superiority; and with a pride far more 
ferocious in its demeanour. There can, 
however, be no harm for any young British 
traveller who may be about to make his first 
tour filled with prejudices,and what is called 
patriotism, to read well some parts of this 
book, and draw a moral therefrom. Let 
him remark how Dumas, wishing to have a 
most majestic air, in reality cuts a most ridi- 
culous figure: let him allow how mean the 
Frenchman’s affectations of superiority are, 
his contempt for Jordan as compared with 
“ Abana and Pharphar,” and his scorn for 
the usages of the country which he is enter- 
ing, for its coaches, its manners, and men: 
and, having remarked that all these airs 
which the Frenchman gives himself result 
from stupid conceit on his part, that he often 
brags of superiority in cases where he is 
manifestly inferior, and is proud merely of 
ignorance and dulness (which are, after all, 
not matters to be proud of :) perhaps having 
considered these points in the Frenchman’s 
conduct, the young Briton will take care to 
shape his own so as to avoid certain similar 
failings in which, abroad, his countrymen 
are said to fall. 

From Aix-la-Chapelle the adventurous 
traveller goes to Cologne, and thence ac- 
tually all the way up the Rhine to Strasburg : 
visiting Coblentz, Mayence, Frankfort, Man- 
heim, and Baden. That he has not much 
to say regarding these places may be sup- 
posed; for not more than two or three 
hours were devoted to each city, and with 
all the “preparatory studies” possible, two 
or three hours will hardly enable a man to 
find any thing new in places which are ex- 
plored by hundreds of thousands of travellers 
every season. T[ence, as he has to fill two 
volumes with an account of his five days’ 
journey, he is compelled to resort to history 
and romance wherewith to fill his pages: 





and ever unless we stop somewhere: and 


now giving a description of the French ar- 
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mies on the Rhine, now amplifying a legend | 
from the guide-book: and though, as may | 
be supposed, he Frenchifies the tales, what-_ 
ever they may be, we are bound to say that 
his manner of relating them is lively, bril- 
liant, and amusing; and that the hours pass 
by no means disagreeably as we listen to the 
energetic, fanciful, violent French chronicler. 
For the telling of legends, as already shown 
in the notice of M. Dumas’s book about 
Crimes in a former part of this Review, the 
dramatic turn of the traveller’s mind is by 
no means disadvantageous: but in all the 
descriptions of common life, on which he 
occasionally condescends to speak, one is 
forced to receive his assertions with a great 
deal of caution: nay, if the truth must be 
told, to disbelieve every one of them. 

At Manheim there were historical sou- 
venirs which were of no small interest to the 
French dramatist, and he records at great 
length the history of Sand. He visits the 
house where Kotzbue was killed; the field 
where Sand was executed; and comes pro- 
vided from Frankfort with a letter of recom- 
mendation to a gentleman by the name of 
Widemann, who can give him a great deal of 
information on the subject. 

What a delighted dramatist must Alexan- 
der Dumas have been! This M. Widemann, 
Doctor of Medicine, living at Heidelberg, 
was no other than the hereditary executioner 
of Baden! His father cut off Sand’s head ; 
the son has never been called upon to exe- 
cute his office on any criminal, but showed 
Alexander Dumas the very sword with which 
Sand had been killed: there were spots of 
rust upon the blade where the poor enthu- 
siast’s blood had fallen on it. 


“M. Widemann was a handsome young 
man of thirty or two-and-thirty years of 
age. His hair was black, his complexion 
dark, and his whiskers were cut so as to) 
surround his whole face. He presented 
himself with perfect ease and elegance, and 
asked ‘What had procured him the unex- 
pected honour of my visit ? 

“ ] confess that for the moment I had not 
a word to say inanswer. 1 contented myself 
by holding out the letter of M. D » Which 
he read, and then asked, bowing again, ‘ In 
what he could be useful tome? I am at 
your orders, said he, ‘to give you all the 
information in my power. Unluckily,’ he 
continued, with a slight ironical accent, ‘I 
am not a very curious executioner, having as 








yet executed no one. But, you must not, 
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sir, be angry with me on that account: it is 
not my fault, it is the fault of these good 
Germans, who do nothing deserving of 
death, and of our excellent Grand Duke, who 
pardons as much as he can.’ 

“¢Sir? said I, ‘it is M. le Docteur Wide- 
mann that I am come to see; the son of the 
man, who in accomplishing his terrible duty 
on poor Sand, still exhibited towards the un- 
happy young man a respect which might 
have compromised those who showed it.’ 

“¢ There was little merit in that, sir. 
Every man loved and pitied Sand: and cer- 
tainly if my father had thought any sacrifice 
on his part could have saved the criminal, he 
would have cut off his right hand rather than 
have executed the sentence. But Sand was 
condemned, and it was necessary that he 
should suffer.’ ‘Thank you sir, 
answered I, ‘for your politeness in receiving 
a visit which might have been otherwise met. 

There is one thing more, which 
must be in your possession, and which I 
would like to see, though in truth I scarcely 
know how to ask for it? 

“¢ And what is this one thing now,’ said 
M. Widemann, with the same sarcastic smile 
I had before remarked in him. 

“¢Pardon me,’ said J, ‘but you do not en- 
courage me to make my demand.’ 

“He at once changed his expression. 
‘Pray excuse me,’ said he,‘ what is it you 
desire to see? I shall have great pleasure in 
showing it to you.’ 

“<The sword with which Sand was be- 
headed.’ 

“ A deep blush passed over M. Widemann’s 
face as [ spoke : but shaking his head as if to 
shake the blush away, he said, 

“¢] will show it to you, sir, but you will 
find it in bad condition. Thanks be to God, 
it has not been used for twelve years, and for 
my part this will be the first time I ever shall 
have touched it. Had I known that I ag 
about to have the honour of your visit I 
would have had it cleaned: but you know, 
sir, better than any one, that this visit was 
quite unexpected by me.’ With these words 
he quitted the room, leaving me much more 
embarrassed than he could be himself. How- 
ever I had taken the foolish part and resolved 
to play it out. 

“In a moment M. Widemann returned, 
holding a large sword without a sheath. It 
was broader at the end than towards the hilt. 
The blade was hollow, and contained a cer- 
tain quantity of quicksilver, which in precipi- 
tating itself from the handle to the point gave 
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a much greater force to the blow. Onseve- 
ral parts of the blade there was a good deal of 
rust, for, as is known, the rust almost alwe ays 
reappears upon the places where blood has | | 

stained. 

“¢ Here is the sword that you asked to see, 
sir.’ 

“¢] must make you new apologies for my | 
indiscretion, and thank you once more for, 
your complaisance, answered I. 

“¢ Well sir, if you consider you owe me) 
any thing for my complaisance, will you let | 
me fix one condition upon it ?? 

“¢ And what is that, sir ?? 

“¢'That is, that you will pray God, as I do, | 
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skipping such Borgian temptations as are 
noted in a former part of this Review, may, 
on the whole, find it possible to read him. 
When time shall! have further softened an em- 
| phatie bullying manner, which leads him at 
present to employ the largest and fiercest 
_words in place of simple ‘and conciliating 
‘ones; and he shall cease to set down as 
armed castles all the peaceful windmills of 
every-day life: it is probable that we shall 
_be indebted to him for much amusing reading. 
Some we have had already, as our readers 
know. For he has both humour and elo- 
| quence, and in spite of his hectoring manner 
his heart is both manly and kind. And so 





sir, that I may never have occasion to touch | schooled down as we trust he will not fail 
this sword, except to satisfy the curiosity of to be, we may look forward to his writing a 
strangers who are good enough to honour | couple of thousand volumes, even more in- 














with a visit the poor house of the executioner 
of Heidelberg.’ 

“] saw that the moment was come for me 
to take my leave, and giving M. Widemann 
the promise he demanded, I saluted and left 
him. 

“Tt was the first time that in half an hour’s 
conversation I was ever so completely floored 
(roulé :) not having found during the whole 
time, a single chance to take my revenge. 

“Nevertheless I kept my promise to M. 
Widemann: and no doubt our common prayer 
was efficacious, for I have not heard that since 
my visit he has had occasion to take the rust 
off his sword.” 


With regard to the efficacy of the prayers 
of M. Alexandre Dumas it is not for us to| 
speak. But we may question the taste of the | 
individual who could go so far for the pur- 
pose of viewing so disgusting a relic; who: 
could insult this unhappy gentleman (as the | 
executioner appears to be,) for the satisfaction | | 
of a curiosity which was neither more nor 
less than brutal; and who can talk with a 
sneer of praying to the Almighty that the 
poor executioner’s hand might be kept from 
blood. It a serious thing, O Dumas, to 
talk even in Melodramas or “Impressions de 
Voyage about praying and killing. Even in 
fifth acts of plays there may be too much 
poetic murdering : whereby (to carry out the 
Alexandre-Dumatic metaphor) the brightness 

of the imagination is stained: car la rouille 
comme on le sait reparait presque toujours 
aux endroits que le sang a tache. 

However, to do the dramatist justice, he is 
by no means so bloody-minded now as he 
was in earlier youth: and he has grown 








more moral too, and decent, so that ladies, 


teresting than those which he has at present 
produced. 


THE GRAVE OF BURNS. 
[From Wordsworth’s last volume of Poems. } 


Fresu as the flower, whose modest worth 
He sang, his genius “ glinted” forth, 
Rose like a star that touching earth, 

For so it seems, 
Doth glorify its humble birth 

With matchless beams. 


The piercing eye, the thoughtful brow, 
The struggling heart, where be they now 1— 
Full soon the aspirant of the plough, 
The prompt, the brave, 
Slept, with the obscurest, in the low 
And silent grave. 


Well might I mourn that he was gone 

Whose light I hailed when first it shone, 

When, breaking forth as Nature’s own, 
It showed my youth 

How verse may build a princely throne 
On humble truth. 


Alas! where’er the current tends, 
Regret pursues and with it blends,— 
Huge Criffel’s hoary top ascends 
By Skiddaw seen,— 
Neighbours we were, and loving friends 
We might have been; 


True friends, though diversely inclined ; 
But heart with heart and mind with mind, 
Where the main fibres are entwined, 
Through Nature’s skill, 
May ev’n by contraries be join’d 
More closely still. 
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| when a rumour reached us that the Queen 

' ‘ From Tait’s Magazine. | was to visit Scotland. It had been officially 
THE QUEEN’S VISIT TO EDINBURGH.* _announced by the “ special correspondent” 
lof The Caledonian Mercury, that her Ma- 
BY ONE OF THE BRIEFLESS. | jesty and her princely Consort, sick of the 


LETTER I—THE PREPARATIONS, monotony alike of Windsor and the Green 
Edinburgh, 30th August, 1842, | Park, had resolved upon a crusade among 
Charlotte Square. “the Children of the Mist.” The country 


to aman jumped at the intelligence. All the 
exuberant loyalty of the nation began to 
'effervesce. The fiery-cross flew from hill 
to hill. Peer and peasant, laird and citizen 
thought, spoke, and dreamt of nothing else. 
Bagpipes, whose drones had been dumb since 
the Avatar of George the Fourth, were heard 
in the still of .the evening, to wheeze an 
asthmatic pibroch to the tune of “Carle, 
now the King’s come.” Claymores, that 
‘had rusted in their sheath since last brand- 

‘ished in the faces of Cumberland’s horse- 
fees has scarcely sufficed to pay the charges | /men at Culloden, were taken down from the 
of keeping my wig in repair. “As usual, the | wall, subjected to a searching scrutiny of 
bigwigs had all ; a sighed and | sand, and furbished up for a demonstration 
looked, sighed and looked, sighed and looked | of adherence (this time) to the reigning 


again,” at those lovely Thaises the attorneys ; | house. Heather and thistles were at a pre- 
but they were impervious alike to glances | | mium ; and the flags and banners of the Re- 


and to groans. At last, finding that briefs | form era of 1832 reappeared after a renovating 


were not to be bagged, and hearing from my |dip in the dyer’s tub, and some important 
friend M‘Donald that grouse were, I pitched alterations in the article of motto and device. 
Blackstone and Chitty to the infernal gods ; It was amusing to remark the siege 3 of 
and having first shipped off my gown and bons populace in the cog ge ase 
wig for the Temple per rail, I shipped my- | ‘©'S know, whether their native place 


ow or s special ho- 
self per steam to the terra incognita of Scot- | Would not be selected for some special h 
aes" ‘nour in the course of the Royal progress. 


I arrived at Glasgow in the midst of a | Such exclamations as the following were 


-__ 66 Wy 
dense fog, accompanied by a close drizzling | heard on all hands :—* Will the Queen no 


? “ re? 
rain—a pleasant combination of the vapour | | cain i er aa Si rsa - a 
and shower bath, which the waiter at the |W? "ree cays oe or . 


199 
hétel assured me was “a fine saft drappin’ | muchty ! Hur canna come north, and no 


m  & Div’? 
iv’? ye 
wather, (.&nglicé weather.) and “uncoomon | Pe age ss kK ee hes = sn 
guid for the craps.” Not being in any way | “UME; JOCK,” Inquire ‘i “seam “A ary aie ty 
interested in the “ craps,” however, and find- | ¥ ife of Pittenweem of her bewildered gude- 


i. te 
ing strong symptoms of an asthmatic cough | |man, “ that oor Provost will be knichtit: 

'“Wha’s to gie her Majesty the keys 0’ 
coming on, I resolved to bid adieu to the | reves 

_Anst’er ?”” inquired an ex-bailie of that dis- 
western metropolis, and fled to join my pra blank despair. “ Deil’s 
friend M‘Donald in Blair Athole. ao ~ a 19 ai 
in’t, if she disna’ come to Kilrenny !” ejacu- 
|lated the leading grocer of that great city ; 
while, I believe, strong denunciations of per- 
‘sonal violence were openly held out by 
hackneyed by the penny-a-liners of the London press, | several of the leading gentry of Crail, should 
hose loyal and length scans tt id | visit | her Majesty refuse to tarry among them for 
RNS ES Ne ee ree SNe eee la space, until the freedom of their burgh 
should be presented to Prince Albert in a 
American newspapers, yet we promise our readers that pewter box. With all their loyalty, the 
they will find in these pages an entirely fresh account Scotch are confoundedly jealous of each 
of the whole affair,—as fresh as if no other writer had other, and ready to pull caps for the posses- 
penned a word about it—Ed. Camp. Mag. ‘sion of their beloved sovereign. Pray hea- 


My pear CampBeti_,—Doubtless you will 
be surprised at receiving a letter from me 
bearing the Edinburgh postmark ; and still | 
more so, when you learn, that rs the last | 
fortnight I have been wandering in breech- 
less majesty in the Land of Cakes, instead | 
of attending to my duties on the Northern | 
Circuit. These duties, God +e are not | 
very difficult to discharge; for though, as | 
you know, I have pursued the Judges for | 
these three years with all the stupid pertina- | 
city of a millhorse, my whole aggregate of | 





I had immolated a hecatomb of grouse, | 
and began to drink whisky like a native, | 


* Although this article is upon a theme somewhat | 


to Scotland have been extensively republished in the | 
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ven, this Royal visit may not prove the apple | “ right face,” and “Jeft wheel,” being the 
of discord among the Royal Burghs. Leith , most intelligible of their current phrases ; 
and Edinburgh already look moodily ateach and as they are called out to drill twice 
other. Glasgow sucks its thumb in disap- | _a-day, and it has been announced that none 
pointed silence ; and the inhabitants of Alloa) will be allowed to fall into the ranks except 
have all but declared war against the in-| those who are reported by their drill-sergeant 
dwellers of Kinross, because these latter hap- | as not likely to fall owt of them, 1 have no 
pen to hold their local habitation on the doubt they will cut 4 most distinguished 
north road by which her Majesty must | figure i in the ensuing processions. Undeni- 
inevitably pass, on her way to Perth and | ably, they are a fine-looking set of fellows ; 
Taymouth Castle. but at the same time, it is equally undeni- 
Several days before her Majesty was ex-| able that their uniform gives them somewhat 
pected to arrive, the tide of population began | the air of overgrown children in disguise. I 
to set in steadily towards the metropolis ; and | suspect I shall see little of M— - for the 
the crowded appearance of the stage-coaches ‘next two or three days, as he hints, that the 
warned me that I had no time to lose, if J body guard will be constantly called out to 
wished to secure comfortable quarters in| duty. 
Edinburgh. Accordingly I yielded to the; J have been killing time by perambulating 
stream, and arrived here twodaysago. You) the streets in search of such fragments of 
know what Edinburgh is in the summer—| intelligence as were to be picked up. There 
the blank array of closed window-shutters,| has been talk of her Majesty wishing to 
and the desolation of its untrodden streets. | make this a private visit. The thing is im- 
Very different did I find the state of matters | possible. ‘There may be no pageant such as 
on my arrival. The streets swarmed—and | ushered in the arrival of George the Fourth. 
hétel-keepers, as somebody says, There can, eheu! be no Sir Walter to mar- 
shal the clans, and give one impulse to the 
assembled nation. ‘There will be no appari- 
tion of a Lord Lyon, with his heralds and 
Beds were commonly charged at a guinea} pursuivants buckramed to the teeth in stiff 
a-night; and I was in some perplexity where | tabards of crimson and gold; no Lord High 
to lay my head, when accident threw me in} Constable or Knight Marischal in panoply 
the way of our old friend and brother of the | of steel, with metamorphosed squires cling- 
bar, M , who kindly offered me the hos-/| ing in desperation to their saddles—but like- 
pitality of his roof. wise there will be no privacy. Privacy! 
1 hardly knew him at first sight; for,;'The very idea is preposterous. Is any body 
instead of being arrayed in “ his customary | so stupid as to imagine, that the first entry 
suit of solemn black,” he had converted | of her Majesty into her “ Auld kingdom of 
himself into the likeness of “ these misbe- | Scotland” is to pass with as little notice as 
gotten knaves in Kendal green,’ whom)|the return of a Lord Provost to his native 
Falstaff did not slay. In plain language, | city, after presenting a loyal and dutiful ad- 
horresco referens ! he had donned a close-| dress? No, no, there can be no privacy. 
fitting green tunic, green small-clothes, and| The dress of the nineteenth century may 
green cap with a sable plume therein, and | supersede the older costumes that variegated 
flourished as a mighty man of valour, with | the streets in 1822: but that will be all. 
bow in hand, and half-a-dozen arrows stuck; Meanwhile, that “great and important 
in his belt, with the feathers uppermost, and | _ body” of cherubs, who sit up aloft in the 
projecting au derriére like a diminutive pea- | Royal Exchange, and preside over the fate 
cock’s tail. ‘This, he tells me, is the costume | of Edinburgh—I mean the Town Council— 
of the Royal Archers, a corps whose privilege | have been doing wonders in the way of pre- 
it is to act as body-guard to her Majesty | paration, in which the question of pounds, 
while in Scotland ; and I have since observed shillings and pence has, with singular good 
numbers of them, and, among others, several | taste, been continually prominent. Much 
London men, rushing about the streets with | fiery debate has been held on the subject of 
an air of frantic importance, which leads me | cocked-hats, and a new ermine robe pro- 
to conclude that this gallant band are at pre-| posed to be provided for the provost. A 
sent labouring under a slight epidemic attack | remit to two of their body—knights of the 
of insanity. “Their talk is most martial,— | shears—to inquire into the state of the civic 


repenting of their sin, 
Declared they could not take one other in. 
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gowns, has ended in a report that they were 

in a fragmentary state of dilapidation, which 

no tailor’s surgery could cure. Of course, 

anew supply at the cheapest rates was voted ; 

when again a fearful difficulty arose in the 

item of hackney coaches, to carry their wor- | 
ships to and fro during the ceremonies. One_ 
examplary guardian of the public purse en- 

tered his protest ‘“‘against the old, rotten, | 
abominable, aristocratic system of entertain- | 
ing the rich at the expense of the poor.” 
Most of the council, however, with an air 

of lordly indifference, announced their inten- | 
tion of scattering the civic funds to the winds 
of heaven on this auspicious occasion ; while 
the city treasurer declared, in a paroxysm 
of unprecedented generosity, that he would | 
not be able to say * No” to any demand on | 
the burgh funds for a month to come. The, 
beautiful steeple of St. Giles, upon the sug- | 
gestion of some of their number, more con- | 
spicuous than the rest for his knowledge of | 

the Fine Arts, has been painted all over - with | 

some cream-coloured abomination, that it) 

might look spruce and cleanly in the Roy al | 

eyes. One poetic bailie suggested that the | 
streets from Granton to Holyrood should be | 
strewed with flowers; but the proposal was | 
rejected, after an animated discussion, as | 
heathenish and prelatic ; and pounded earth | 
(which, if to-morrow be wet, will mean mud) | 
having been voted a fit and economical sub- 
stitute, has been liberally scattered over the. 
causeway along the whole line of her Ma- 
jesty’s approach. Finally, these deep deli-' 
berations have ended in the concoction of the | 
inclosed memorandum of the approacing 
procession, in which provision is made for 
the T’own Council, and for not a soul be- 
sides. In fact, to judge by the style of these 
worthies’ proceedings, one might suppose it 
was them, and not Scotland, that her Majesty 
Was visiting. 

You see, therefore, that so far as the 
Council are concerned, every thing has been | 
satisfactorily arranged. Meanwhile,sea-faring 
Leith lies wrapped in gloomy rebellion. | 
“Five of your Majesty’s ancestors,” said a 


soul-rending remonstrance forwarded a day | 


or two ago to the foot of the throne, “ have 
honoured the pier of Leith with the pressure 
of their royal toes. Are thy servants dogs, 
that upstart Granton should be preferred to 
our ancient burgh?” But plaintive as was 
this appeal, the royal soul remained un- 


moved. Leith boils through all her veins. | 
She murmureth angrily along her shore ; and | 


should her Majesty still disregard her para- 
mount claims to dirty the royal slipper, why 
then—the town wont illuminate! Dismal 
catastrophe ! 

It hath been notified that a Drawing-Room 
or Levée, or mixture of both, will be held 
on Friday ; and accordingly every presentable 
person, and that means half the population, 
has been giving in his card to Sir William 
Martin’s to day. No doubt there will be 
enough of high blood, brilliant talent, gal- 
lant bearing, and surpassing beauty, to grace 
the first drawing-room in the world; but 
then the town-councillors from Jeddart to 
Thurso, and their wives, and daughters, and 
_sandy-haired sons, and all manner of coun- 
try parsons, and rural scribes, and distillers 
from the Highlands, and excisemen from the 
Lowlands, and lieutenants of yeomanry, and 
the Lord knows whom besides, must needs 
be presented, or otherwise be disgraced for 
ever. The mixture, therefore, you may be 
sure, cannot but prove as heterogeneous as 
the contents of a pawnbroker’s shelves, but 
so much the better. Meanwhile the tailors 
are at work for dear life—scarce time allowed 
for needful cucumber and cabbage ; and Do- 
naldson of the Albion’s whiskers expand in 
neglected luxuriance. The hot goose runs 
hissing over miles of broad cloth, and the 
star of tape is in the zenith. Philipps has 
arrived with a whole Holywell Street of re- 
freshed court suits. Men stand at shop 
doors, girding their thighs with every ima- 
ginable kind of rapier. Ladies are closeted 
with milliners, discussing the hidden myste- 
ries of satin petticoats and tulle slips. Grand- 
mothers are besieged for their treasures of 
Brussels and point-lace, and the country, 
from sea to sea, is ransacked for ostrich fea- 
thers. I see an advertisement from a shop 


in George Street, announcing an arrival of 
“ Lelong diamond ornaments and Voizet’s 


pearl jewellery,” which the advertiser, amus- 
ingly enough, pronounces to be “ necessary 
to complete the court costume ;” so that a 
blaze of Bristol stone of the purest water, 
and pearls of the most unimpeachable paste 
may be expected to irradiate the old walls 
of Holyrood. All the world is on the tiptoe of 
expectation, and I—am confoundedly tired. 
So good bye, my boy—I shall let you hear 
more of these doings as they progress; and 
now—to bed, Sir Knight. ‘To-morrow for 
fresh fields and pastures new. 
Thine ever, &c., &e. 
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LETTER If—THE DISAPPOINTMENT. 
Edinburgh, 31st August, 1842, 
Charlotte Square. 

My pear CamMpBett,—I said in my yes- 
terday’s letter, that the idea of making the 
Queen’s visit a private one was utterly pre- 
posterous ; and [ hardly needed the specta- 


cle which this “ romantic tawn”’ has present- | 


ed to-day, to confirm me in what I said. 


Such downright, hearty, holiday abandon- | 
'gaiety, a blue coat and white indispensables, 


ment I never witnessed. The Scotch, we 
are told, are a cold and phlegmatic people. 


My own experience of them long since sa-' 


tisfied me that it is only to a superficial 
glance that they appear so. 


Still, although | 


I had no doubt as to the strength and glow 
of feeling which the nation possesses, and 
fully anticipated a very decided manifestation | 


of loyalty on the present occasion, I was by 
no means prepared for the outburst of enthu- 
siasm which surrounds me on every side. 
Never, when king-worship was at its highest, 
did loyalty indulge itself in such extrava- 
gance. The whole city has been casting 
summersets for the last few days ; 
has been playing the part of a Tom Scott, re- 
solutely walking upon its head, in defiance 
of the objurgations of all radical and anti- 
monarchical Quilps, and shaking its heels 
exultingly in the air. 

“Fair laughed the morn, and soft the 
zephyrs blew,” when I looked forth this 


in fact, it | 





morning about sunrise, from my bedroom | 
window, which commands a sweeping view | 
of the whole Firth of Forth, and the oppo- | 


site coast of Fife. 


I am not going to inflict 


upon you a description of the landscape with | 


which you are more familiar than myself. 
But you may imagine how glorious it show- 
ed, under the cool deep blue of the morning 


sky. A few light clouds hovered upon the | 
face of the heavens, just sufficient to enrich | 
the beauty of the scene by catching the) 
golden tints of the rising sun, while the 


shadows of the opposite coast, reflected in 


the unruffled mirror of the sea, lent a charm | 


to the whole, more like “ the consecration | 
and the poet’s dream,” than the common 
‘lights which are on sea and land.” I don’t 
wonder at the Scotch producing great land- | 
scape painters with such studies before them. 
Your friends, Horatio M‘Culloch and D. O. 
Hill, have only to keep their eyes open, and 
transfer from nature the tints that give such 
intense reality to the pictures of the one, 
and such imaginative richness to those of the 
other. 


| 


Such a morning as this was all that could her Majesty into regarding as the city bar- 
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be wished for; and | doubt not that every 
Scotsman’s heart beat with a stronger pulse, 
when he thought that his Queen was to be- 
hold his country for the first time under such 
an aspect. Their expectations were, how- 
ever, doomed to be disappvuinted. 

By the time I had done justice to our 
friend M *s coffee, hot rolls, eggs, and 
kippered herring, and sallied forth, arrayed 
in what for me was a garb of uncommon 





I found the whole streets in a stir,—and this 
though it was not then eight of the clock. 
From every avenue and entrance to the city 
thousands were pouring in to swell the tide 
that had for some time been setting towards 
the street along which it had been announced 
that her Majesty was to approach. Glasgow 
threw in her myriads by the railway; and 
not a man, woman, or child within twenty 
miles round, that could find the means of 
getting into town, seemed to be absent. Al- 
most every shop was shut—the voice cf !a- 
bour was mute, and nothing but the “ clink 
of hammers knocking scaffolds up,” indi- 
cated that for that day any man was earning 
his bread by the sweat of his brow. But if 
not by the sweat of their brow, there were 
many busy in making market of other ar- 
ticles of their personal property. Every 
soul who was possessed of the penny-wise 
spirit of his nation, and who also possessed 
a window, or other “coigne of vantage,” 
which could by any contrivance be made to 
command a view of the streets along which 
her Majesty is to pass, has farmed it out at 
an enormous price. Four and five guineas 
for a window is a common charge; and I 
saw one advertised in Dundas Street for nine 
guineas! Scaffolds, many of them so fragile 
that no man in his sober senses would risk 
his neck upon them, have been erected along 
the whole line of the road from Granton to 
Holyrood ; and for the seats, or, as they call 
them here, “stances,” charges from three 
shillings to seven-and-sixpence are made— 
'and, what is more, are readily given. No 
expense is spared by the people ; but as a 
' counterpoise to the extravagance, their civic 
rulers seem bent upon doing every thing 
upon the cheap and nasty principle. They 
have put up a few posts of wood, painted of 
a dirty stone-colour, and which look very 
much like one of the sides of a village 
pound, with pseudo-gates of the same mate- 
rial, without hinges and without lock; and 
this they desire to delude the public and 
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rier,—a stretch of fancy which the most 
poetical of Town Councillors could in his 
honest heart hardly anticipate. Here the 
city keys are to be presented by the provost, 
a person, I am informed, of very diminutive 
stature, and, therefore, a platform of wood, 
slightly elevated, very much like the spring- 
board used at Astley’s, for aiding the flying 
leaps of “ the wonderful Acrobats,” has been 
erected for his Lordship’s convenience in 
presenting the keys to her Majesty as she 
passes. On the wing of the hingeless gate 
immediately in front of this platform, has 
been placed a knocker, which, in consistency 
with the extravagance of the whole affair, 
has been ingeniously constructed so as not 
to knock, and in the centre of this, wrought 
in metal, is the grinning visage of a satyr, 
who seems, by anticipation, to be enjoying 
the farce of the whole proceeding. And 
certainly, if the style of this extraordinary 
structure may be taken as in any way sym- 
bolical of the spirit of the men who planned 
it as the portal, though merely “for the 
nonce,” of this city of noble buildings, and 


of the manner in which they are likely to. 


perform a now meaningless ceremonial, then 
will these Dogberrys of the Edinburgh Town 
Council most surely afford him sufficient 
cause for merriment. 

It had been announced, on the indubitable 
authority of the newspapers, that a line of 


signals had been established from St. Abb’s 


Head onwards, to announce her Majesty’s 


approach; and that a gun was to be fired | 


from the Castle two hours before her land- 
ing. None of these signals had been given— 


the thunders of the cannon still slept; but | 


nevertheless, so eager were the multitude to 


secure a good sight of her Majesty, that every | 


. | 
soul was in the streets by ten o’clock, and 


thousands had taken up their stations in the 
windows, scaffoldings, and balconies. The 
Calton Hill resembled a huge living ant-hill ; 
and every species of telescope in town, from 
the genuine Dollond down to the vilest spy- 
glass ever vended by misbelieving Jew, was 
planted against the horizon to catch the first 
glimpse of the royal squadron. Hour after 


hour wore on, and still no speck on the | deputation to Dalkeith to remonstrate with 


horizon quickened the excitement of the | her Majesty’s 


spectators. ‘The sun burnt with a fierceness | 
which no extent of soda water could allay ; 
and the dust converted the gaudiest of gar-| 
ments intoa meek and sobered brown. Still 
not a voice murmured. 





| 
| 


ficent. The noble estuary, gay with crowds 
of steamers and yachts, bedecked from stem 
to stern with flags—the magnificent coast be- 
yond—the slopes crowded with a multitu- 
dinous sea of human beings, all arrayed in 
holiday attire, and among whom bright eyes 
and sunny cheeks, believe me, were not 
scarce, presented a spectacle which can 
never, | am sure, be forgotten by those who 
witnessed it. I was hailed from a carriage 
by your friends, the Gordons :—by the bye, 
Maria is a deucedly nice girl: has she any 
fortune ?—and I lingered with them, flirting 
with the girls, and partaking the general 
idleness, for several hours, when the arrival 
of the Trident steamer, which had passed 
the squadron at Harwich, put an extinguisher 
upon the expectations of her Majesty’s ar- 
rival to-day, by the intelligence, that it was 
impossible for the squadron to reach the 
Firth till late this evening at soonest. It 
was long before this intelligence was gene- 
rally believed. Thousands who had come 
from a distance, and were to return home 
that night, still clung to the hope that the 
squadron might make its appearance; and 
on my way up to the town, | saw numbers 
seated patiently in the same places where 
they had planted themselves at early morn- 
ing,—and very possibly they may be sitting 
there still, brooding, as Frere says, * over 
the addled eggs of expectation,” and re- 
solved that her majesty shall not steal a 
march upon them, by landing and driving 
out to Dalkeith over night. 

Ridiculous as this may appear at first sight, 
there is really some ground for it. From 
the first the whole arrangements at head 
quarters as to this royal visit have been bad. 
Sir James Forrest,and the whole posse of those 
who sit in Council with him, are in despair. 
All their beautiful programme for the recep- 
tion was to go for nothing; and the scene 
of the barriers, the great light-comedy feature 
- the play, was to be cut out of it altogether. 

A deputation was appointed, and a contract 
made with the driver of a noddy—which 
you must know is a one-horse shay, far 
gone in a decline—to carry the aforesaid 


s ministers: and | see the result 
of the conference in an announcement pla- 
carded on the walls in bills of the most 
minute and paper-sparing dimensions, “ that 
the Lord Provost and Magistrates have re- 
ceived the gratifying assurance from her 


The scene at Granton was truly magni- | Majesty’s Ministers, that her Majesty will be 
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prepared to accede to the wishes of her loyal 
subjects, in regard to her progress through 
the city by the line already announced.” 
“ Due notice,” add the city Archons, “ will 
be given of her Majesty’s arrival, and the 
probable time of her entrance into the city.” 


























We shall see how things go: but for my 
own part, as I see nothing like orderly pre-_ 


paration—no one person taking a lead—and, 
consequently, a miserable indecision and un- 
certainty in the whole arrangements, I should 
not be surprised if a screw turns out to be 
loose after all. 


Meanwhile the preparations for an illumi-' 


nation on Friday are proceeding with great 


vigour. Invention has been racked for de- | 
vices; and V’s and A’s of gigantic propor-| 


tions—a very Gemini of variegated lamps— 
are destined to illuminate the hemisphere of 
every crescent and street. ‘The directors of 
the Royal Bank have very appropriately 
covered the face of their mansion with a 
transparency, wherein her Majesty is repre- 


sented as standing upon a cloud of ingots, | 


“turning up a silver lining to the night;” 
at which her royal consort, who is dimly 
seen in the background, is, Ixion-like, in- 
effectually grasping; while some half-dozen | 
of corpulent cherubs—angelic Daniel Lam- 
berts—flutter around the picture, wi aving | 
Titanic “ Promise to Pays” in the face of a. 
penniless public. Edinburgh is seen beneath | 
the aerial group—a sarcastic hint that the 
wealth of * the gude town” is all in nubidus. | 
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to become of the aspirants to a kiss of the 
royal hand? Dismay sits gibbering in the 
boudoir ; and Philipps talks darkly of prussic 


-acid. But there is balm in Gilead. Dalkeith 


Palace hath ample halls, and there shall 
Majesty do honour to the beauty and the 
chivalry of Scotland. Thus whispers a 
voice of comfort; and again the boudeir 
smiles, and prussic acid is forgotten in 
Moet’s champagne. One naturally inquires, 
what the deuce sickly brats have to do in 
the palace? And as the change of locality 
will touch the pockets of nine-tenths of the 
people going, | hope they will see to a re- 
formation in the future tenancy of Holyrood. 
The hackney-coachmen, with great public 
spirit, had fixed three guineas as the minimum 
charge for a fare to Holyrood; nine will, on 
the same ratio, be the “ prices current” for 
_a fare to Dalkeith. 

What the procession to-day was to have 
been, or what it is to be to-morrow, nobody 
'seems to know. The High Constables are 
to muster, I believe-—The Incorporation of 
Tailors have marshalled under their con- 
vener— 





«“ Their hearts are a thousand, their numbers ate nine.” 


The Cordiners, or Knights of the Awl, 
have sworn to be faithful to the Jast; and 
the Gardeners have been weaving crowns of 
‘dahlias and sun-flowers for a w eck. Shrub- 
'beries have been plundered of their laurels ; 


Prince Alberts in kilts, and Victorias in tar- and it is whispered that sundry damsels of 
tan scarfs, like the hero and heroine of a excelling beauty—the Eves of the Mid- 
Scottish melodrama at Bartlemy Fair, with Lothian Paradises—are to precede the royal 


brown patches of dirt for mountains, and | 
blue ditto for skies, are the favourite devices. 
In short, all the usual manifestations of High | 
Art, prevalent on similar occasions, are to | 
be seen. 

It is rumoured that there is to be no draw- | 
ing-room. And why, think you? Some} 


unfortunate urchin belonging to some name- 


less occupant of the royal halls has had | 
measles, or fever, or gripes, or some other 
infantine complaint ; and the Galens of the, 
city declare, that they do not consider the 
palace free from infection. Mark you, this 


° : | 
discovery is made after all the state apart- 


ments have been newly fitted up; so that 
the exquisite skill of “ her Majesty’s Superin- 
tendant of Works, Mr. Nixon,” in the dis-| 
position of crimson drapery and gold leaf, | 


which the penny-a-liners have chronicled so | 
faithfully for the last ten days, goes for | 


nothing. But, horror of horrors! What is 





chariot-wheels, scattering flowers. Leigh 
Hunt should be here to see. What is of 
most importance, however, viz., a provision 
for keeping the carriage-way clear from the 
| pressure of the crowd, has not, to all ap- 
/pearance, been made. But of course, the 
|Magistrates are too much taken up with 
‘themselves and their procession to think 
of this. 

| I have just returned from the Calton Hill, 
where I have been to see the bonfires blazing 
la welcome to her Majesty.  Arthur’s Seat 
sent forth a huge volcano of flame that 
lighted up the faces of the crowds upon the 
Calton Hill, and flung a radiance upon the 
distant battlements of the castle. Every 
peak and promontory along the shores of the 
Forth, and far inland as the eye could reach, 
had its crest of flame. I counted twenty of 
these twinkling points of fire. The effect 
| was superb. 
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LETTER IIJI.--THE ENTRY. 
Edinburgh, Ist September, 1842. 


My pear CampsBeti,—Yesterday Edin- 
burgh was the most loyal of cities—to-day 
it is in a state of almost total disaffection. 

The morning broke heavily and with 


clouds. Rain had fallen over night, and the | 


magistrates’ road-way of pounded earth was 
converted into most glutinous mud—unde- 
niable “ glaur.” Loyalty woke with a head- 
ache, after the revels of the previous night, 
as at seven o’clock two of the castle guns 
announced to the inhabitants that the royal 
flotilla was in motion in the Firth. This, the 
only signal that could be relied on—for, pre- 


vious to the Provost and Sheriffs bulletin, it | 


had been distinctly intimated that her Ma- 
jesty would land two hours after the firing 
of these guns—set the more active in mo- 
tion. Countless were the chins scarified by 
reckless razors—countless the throats scalded 
by rashly-swallowed tea. By eight o’clock 
the streets were thronged; and windows, 
story above story, held forth their eager 
thousands. Still uo announcement from Pro- 
vost or Sheriff came forth—not a Bailie re- 
vealed himself in the glory of ruffles and 
cocked-hat—the procession to the barriers 
was looked for in vain—and each man asked 
his neighbour, who was simply as wise as 
himself, what had become of the signal from | 
Nelson’s Monument? The crowd wandered 
confusedly to and fro, and the prevailing im- 


(to and fro. The balconies were nearly 
"empty. 

The royal body-guard had reached Howard 
Place on their way to Granton, when they 
were met by a troop of dragoons, in the 
centre of whom was an open carriage, with 
her Majesty and Prince Albert. On dashed 
the Toxophilites to claim their post of ho- 
nour. Heedless of their claims, and doubtful 
of the intentions of such a strange-looking 
body, the dragoons received their charge 
manfully, and plume and quiver gave way 
before helmet and sabre. Many a gallant 
squire was rolled over in the mud; and by 
the time the royal body-guard were recog- 
nised by the officers of dragoons, and had 
their claims allowed, the corps was in utter 
confusion, and glad to follow the royal car- 
riage as best they might. On it went at a 
quick trot. The barriers were reached. 
Where is now the Provost with city keys, 
and courtly speech ?—and echo answered— 
In the Council Chamber! The gates would 
not close, and her Majesty would not wait. 
Forward went the royal barouche. 

The glitter of the soldiers’ helmets, as they 
stormed the barriers, proclaimed to the 
crowds that filled the windows of Pitt Street 
and Dundas Street, that the Queen was at 
hand. ‘The cry spread through all the ave- 
nues of the city, and people flew from street 
to street, as from before a pursuing foe. 
Breathless with surprise, the multitudes saw 
‘the carriage pass. Those in the windows 
could not see her Majesty for very amaze- 








pression seemed to be, that her Majesty would | ment, and those in the streets had enough to 
breakfast at Mrs. Clark’s, or the Granton | do to get out of the way of the crowd that 
Hoétel; give the Magistrates full leisure to en- swept onwards with the royal carriage. Still 


joy their rolls and marmalade in peace ; and 
come up to town about noon, in a state car- 
riage, attired after the fashion of Chalon’s 
well-known picture. About nine o’clock, a 
murmur ran through the crowd that her Ma- 
jesty had landed, and was on her way to 
town. It could not be. It was not five 
minutes since the royal body-guard had 
passed—they could not be half-way to Gran- 
ton—and the royal person could not possibly 


along the line there rose a deafening shout 
that pealed along from house to house, as 
the pink bonnet of her Majesty was recog- 
nised; and hats and handkerchiefs innume- 
rable fluttered from every window. The 
streets were like a billowy sea. Confusion 
worse confounded prevailed on every side. 
Carriages drove furiously along by cross 
streets to overtake the cortége at some dis- 
tant turning, pursued by multitudes on foot, 





trust itself on Scottish ground, save under) running as if for life. The royal carriage 
the protection of their bows and arrows. , moved onwards at a quick trot, and the body- 
The Provost’s carriage paraded its new ham- | _guard, panting like driven deer, “ toiled after 
mercloth and liveries, and the brawny limbs | it in vain.” One by one, some archer, fatter 
of his Lordship’s “ flunkies,” along admiring | than the rest, dropped off, and might be seen 
streets : but where was the Provost himself? | calling wildly for ginger-beer or lemonade 
Still no procession to the barriers— no eleva-|in a neighbouring restaurateur’s. Every 
tion of the city keys—no signal from the where the people were taken by surprise. 
Monument. The Queen could not be com- The Celtic Society, who had mustered at the 
ing, and still the murmuring crowds moved | Royal Hotel in Prince’s Street, and were to 
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have escorted the Royal train from the bar- 
riers, had barely time to rush out into the 
street, and with buttered roll in one hand, 
and claymore in the other, to salute it as it 
passed. Some were even unable to accom- 
plish this, and one enthusiastic Celt was seen 
leaning over a bed-room window of the 
hétel, with one-half of his chin covered with 
lather, and waving a razor with loud and ex~ 
ulting cheers. 

The crowd that pressed onwards with the 
royal carriage had by this time become a 
mob, which it would have required a stronger 
force than the Royal Archers to keep at bay. 


carriage, that they were even able to accost 
her Majesty. 

By the time her Majesty reached the Wa-| 
terloo Bridge, the spectacle had assumed a 
very imposing aspect. The long line of | 
Prince’s Street was alive with gaily dressed | 
figures. 


and Theatre, while the Calton Hill, which 
closed the vista on the east, was covered with 
a motley throng. Cheers filled the air, and 
the booming of the Castle guns gave grandeur 
to the whole. At the entrance to the Wa- 


terloo Bridge, a festoon of flowers and | 
shrubs, was suspended across the street, | 


from the centre of which hung a huge crown 
of flowers, that seemed almost to touch the 
royal carriage as it passed. The effect of this 
really fine device was admirable—indeed it 
was the only device upon the occasion 
that‘showed any imagination. On went the 
train. The cheering reverberated along the 
Calton Hill, and the last of the troopers’ sa- 
bres disappeared from my sight. 

Mean while, dire dismay had spread through 
all the Chambers of the Town Council, 
where the civic dignitaries were waiting the 
signal to proceed to the barriers. Their 
speculations on the figure each was to make 
in the eyes of royalty upon the occasion 
were interrupted by a messenger “ bloody 
with spurring, fiery red with haste,” dashing 
in among them with the tidings that the 
Queen was in Prince’s Street.—F orth rushed 
the provost: bailie and councillor, chamber- 
lain and clerk, kilted up their robes, sallied 
after him to the street, and jumped into the 
carriages, that were placidly waiting to con- 
vey them to the barriers. 
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the old gables of the Netherbow have not 
witnessed, since the days when the alarm of 
Prince Charles’? Highlanders at the gates 
startled the shop-keepers of the Lucken- 
booths from their propriety. The Raid of 
Coltbridge was a trifle to it. Vengeance un- 
utterable was denounced by every plethoric 
High Constable, as he gave up the ineflectual 
chase. Their Moderator waved his silver 
baton in desperate defiance. Peel, like the 
premier of King Darius, was to close his ca- 
reer in an aérial fandango, and Buccleuch, 
like Lord Soulis, to be boiled in lead ; while 


Majesty herself ——But if others forgot their 
I hear that they pressed so close upon the. 


| 
| 


Immense crowds were clustered on | 
the balconies in front of the Register Office | 








| 


“ A Forrest to the | rangements. 


respect, I sha’n’t forget mine. 

Sorely spent in wind, the rabble rout 
reached the Regent Terrace, in time to see 
the royal carriage sweep past; so unconscious 
was her Majesty of the presence of kindred 
| greatness, that even the Provost received no 
beck of salutation; and discomfited, but not 
_crest-fallen, the party returned to their hall 
of Council. Deep and angry was the con- 
sultation that ensued. ‘The city stormed— 
barriers, reared at ruinous expense, despised 
—no procession—no dutiful surrender of 
keys—no speech—no glimpse of royal 
grace; Heavens and Earth, it was not to be 
endured! Scotland, in the person of her 
metropolis, has been insulted—explanations 
must be given, or I have not heard what 
was the alternative. 

Meantime the crowds are clamouring with- 
out. ‘The Magistrates must themselves ex- 
plain. Why came no signal from the Monu- 
ment, no warning to go forth into the streets ? 
Thousands from distant Greenock and the 
fragrant banks of the Molendinar Burn, have 
seen no vestige of the royal person. The in- 
corporated trades,—Tailors, Cordiners and 
all,—have repainted their banners, the Gar- 
deners have devastated their flowerbeds—in 
vain. Every body is disappointed, and some- 
body must be to blame. Some revile the 
Council, some execrate Peel and the Duke of 
Buccleuch, and not a few mutter against our 
gracious Lady herself. The contention waxes 
louder. Tot homines, tot sententie. But all 
agreed, that somebody was to blame, and all 
grumbled exceedingly. 

For my own part, [ consider the blame to 
rest with the Magistrates, or those of their 
number who were deputed to make the ar- 
It was quite clear that the 





rescue!” was the cry,and away clattered the Queen, after a protracted voyage, would land 


municipal chariots down High Street and as soon as she possibly could. 


The count- 


Canongate, followed by the High Constabies less thousands that were burning to give their 


at the top of their speed. Such hurry-skurry , Queen a true Scottish welcome, and have now 
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lost the opportunity of doing so, would then 
have been gratified in the indulgence of an 
amiable curiosity, and not a murmur of dis- | 
appointment would have been heard. As it 
was, do not imagine that the reception given | 
to her Majesty by the inhabitants was any | 
thing but magnificent. But how much more 
magnificent it might have been, had the ar- 
rangements of the public authorities been 
what they ought to have been! I confess [| 
shared in the common disappointment. ‘The 
entry was not what the entry of the first | 
Queen of the world into one of the most pic- 
turesque of cities should have been—not | 
what the people of Scotland wished it 
to be. 
Great was the wrath which the Town) 


Council affected to feel. An insult had been | 
done to them, forsooth; and away posted | 
Sir James Forrest and some of his right-hand | 


men to Dalkeith, to demand an explanation. 


By the time they arrived there, ] presume | 


their valour had oozed, like Bob Acres’, out 


at the palms of their hands; and their de-_ 


mand for explanation, I hear, dwindled into 
an apology for their own supineness. By 
this time the Queen had been informed of | 
the disappointment her sudden appearance 
had occasioned—indeed, the vacant benches | 
of the balconies along the line of her ap- 


proach must have satisfied her Majesty that | 


something was wrong—and she graciously | 
intimated that she would make a progress | 
from Holyrood to the Castle, and thence | 
through the city upon Saturday. Again | 
smiles lit up the fine and benevolent counte- | 
nance of the Lord Provost, the wrath of the 
Council was appeased, and the city has been 
restored to something like tranquillity. It 
will illuminate after all! But Saturday’s 


progress will be nothing to what to-day’s 


might have been. The one will be a 
formal procession to obliterate a disappoint- 
menit—the sugared bun to a fractious child; 
—the other would have been the spontane- 
ous burst of universal enthusiasm. So far as 
Edinburgh is concerned, the disappointment 
will be wiped away; but it will be carried 
back to the provinces by thousands. 


Friday, 2d September, 1842. People are 


beginning to get into good humour again, 


and to laugh at the ridiculous exhibition the 
Magistrates made of themselves yesterday. 
The wags are at work, and Sir James For- 


rest and his coadjutors have become the. 


burden of numerous ballads, “sung through 
the streets to filthy tunes.” 


LETTER IV.—THE ILLUMINATION—THE 
| PROGRESS---THE RECEPTION. 
Edinburgh, 5th September, 1842. 
My pear Campsett,—Though I have 
undertaken to give you a sketch of the 
| doings here, expect not that I shall chronicle 
for you all the details. For these consult 
the newspapers, 
| Commend me to Edinburgh above all cities 
for an illumination! Every where else it is 
| generally a paltry affair. Half-a-dozen blaz- 
| ing muttons in a window are notthe noblest 
sight imaginable ; but let a street like Heriot 
Row, or the High Street, be lighted through- 
out in this way, and the effect is excellent. 
|The declivity on which the town is built, 
and the fine areas formed by the gardens of 
the different streets and squares, aflord those 
points of sight which other towns want; and 
I can assure you, the peering of these thou- 
sand twinkling eyes of fire, from out the 
dusky shadows of the vast pile of buildings 
that overhang the Prince’s Street gardens, 
gives the imagination a fillip of uncommon 
strength. Looking on the town, with its 
spires standing out in the blaze of light 
| against the clouded sky—its streets glimmer- 
ing, tier upon tier, like huge carkanets of 
burnished gold upon the bosom of Night— 
I felt as if [ saw before me an embodiment 
of some visien gathered from the Arabian 


Nights, of Bagdad— 


In the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 


' 


| 

Although the night was wet and unplea- 
sant, all the town was in the streets. The 
crowd was immense—the pressure in some 
places any thing but comfortable—and as a 
Dandie-Dinmont looking fellow, who was 
elbowing his way along, and crushing a rib 
at every step, exclaimed, * Lord! this is waur 
nor St. Boswell’s fair yet!” Every body, 
however, was in good humour. People 
stared with pleasure at the everlasting lady 
with the tartan scarf, and squeamish-looking 
gentleman with the moustache ; and devoutly 
received them as “lively effigies” of the 
Queen and Prince Albert, without comment 
upon the palpable squint of the one, or fear- 
fully ill-built coat of the other. 

Next morning, about ten o’clock, I found 
myself perched, like a crow, upon a gable 
end, in the High Street, with “an auld wife” 
closely clasped in my embrace. I see you 
marvel at my selection of a locality for my 
amours—but be not alarmed either for my 
| Virtue or my taste. ‘ An auld wife,” Edin- 
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burgicé, means only a peculiar species of 
chimney-pot, to which I had clambered, to 
obtain a view of her Majesty’s progress up 
the High Street. Airy and cool as was my 
seat, | was by no means singular. Others 
as adveniurous as myself were clustered 
over every house-top in the street. The 
steeple of Tron Church, and the broad roof 
of St. Giles, had each its complement of 
spectators, and there was not a window 
within sight but was full. The dirty cap 
and whiskified visage of the Dianas of the 
close-heads no longer appeared over the 
tottering window-sills of their chamber win- 
dows : but in their stead were seen the lace- 
trimmed bonnet and blooming face of dam- 
sels of gentle blood. High up in attics, next 
the sky, were the best in the land, glad of 
any loophole from which a view could be 
obtained. 

The folks, I knew, were passing rich and fair: 

So wondered how the devil they got there. 

The magistrates had transplanted the far- 
famed barriers from Brandon Street, and 
thrown them across the High Street, about 
fifty yards below the Cit; Chambers; re- 
solved, at whatever sacrifice of common 
sense, to have their play played out. The 
provost’s speech must be spoken, and the 
bailies must display their court suits; and 
for this the city must have its gate of defence 
in the very centre of the town, where, of all 
places in the world, it should least have been. 

Of course to me, to whom the Queen’s 


pleasant countenance is well-nigh as familiar | 


as the gate of Buckingham Palace, the sight 
of her to-day was a matter of considerable 


indifference. But I would not have lost the | 
sight which presented itself as she advanced | 


up the High Street for the heaviest fee that 
ever crossed Sir William Follett’s palm. I 
know nothing to which it could be com- 
pared. Figure to yourself the immense piles 
of buildings on either side, towering six and 
eight stories high, picturesque at any time, 
and now covered to the roof with people— 
the fine old cathedral, with its eager crowds 
bending over buttress and spiracle, the streets 
thronged, the array of mounted cavalry, 


handkerchiefs and flags waving at every | 


point, cheer succeeding cheer, and the roar 
of cannon from the castle in the background 
deepening but not drowning the huzzahs. 
Where in the world wide will such a scene 
be witnessed in our days? All that was 
picturesque to the eye, all that was most 
touching to the imagination, were there com- 


bined. “ The Majesty of England!” The in- 
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carnation of that proud idea was swelling in 
every heart, and rung through these deafen- 
ing cheers; and when the band struck up 
** God save the Queen,” that noble air, which 
never fails to stir the heart like a trumpet, 
there was not one breast but echoed to the 
strain—one eye that was not dimmed by the 
depth of its emotion. 

I was so much engrossed by the grandeur 
of the scene, that it was some time before I ob- 
served that the Queen had gone at least fifty 
yards beyond the barriers before she was 
stopped by the Lord Provost, who at length 
was safely delivered of his speech. ‘The 
city keys were presented and returned in the 
usual form; and if her Majesty did not feel 
the hollowness and farce of the proceeding, 
breaking in as it did upon a spectacle of such 
magnificence, I shall be content to forego my 
hopes of a silk gown. This done, her Ma- 
| jesty proceeded to the Castle, and by the 
| time I had effected a descent from my perch, 
and got down to our friend Tait’s balcony, 
she was standing on the highest of the bat- 
teries, alongside of the famous Mons Meg, 
and receiving the cheers of the crowds in 
Prince’s Street. The sky, which had hitherto 
been heavy and louring, now broke up fora 
little, and a gleam of sunshine irradiated the 
old battlements of Dunedin. A nobler view 
‘than that commanded by the spot where her 
Majesty stood it were difficult to conceive ; 
and, with the added effect of the enthusiastic 
multitudes at her feet, who can doubt that 
our youthful queen received from it high 
and ennobling impulses fit for a queenly 
heart ? 

The progress from the Castle down Bank 
Street, the Mound, and along Prince’s Street, 
was one continued triumph, with the usual 
ingredients of waving hats, handkerchiefs, 
and huzzahs. ‘The provost, buried under a 
cocked hat, and his bailies covered with 
scarlet gowns and immortal ridicule, added 
dignity to the procession. The Archers— 
such of them as had not been irrevocably 
broken in wind by the chase of Thursday— 
were in their places round the royal car- 
riage ; and things went as smoothly as could 
be expected, considering that, from the High 
Street onwards, no provision had been made 
for keeping the streets clear; a precaution 
which the confusion of Thursday would 
have forced upon any civic authorities but 
those of Edinburgh. After visiting Lord Rose- 
|berry at Dalmeny Park, the Queen returned 
to Dalkeith by way of Leith, in an open car- 
riage, although it rained pretty stiffly most of 
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the time. Every body has seen her, and , ary fingers had been the engrossing occupa- 
even irate Leith no longer sucks its thumb in tion of the “nobility and gentry” here for 
moody wrath. | the last week. 

Peel, who rode in an open carriage behind; M » who, ever since Thursday, has 
that of her Majesty, was received with amaz- been as sulky as a universal philanthropist— 
ing cordiality. ‘The cheers were numerous | indignant, no doubt, though he won’t say so, 
and hearty—and the ladies, bless their Con- at the very nonchalant way in which the 
servative hearts! fluttered their handkerchiefs royal body-guard have been treated—de- 
to the smiling Premier with true woman’s parted this morning in somewhat better 
fervour. By the bye, some of them seemed humour, to join that sombre body, to whom 
to have forgotten that a white handkerchief | the illustrious privilege had been accorded 
is hardly presentable on a second day. Here of lining the staircase at Dalkeith Palace 
and there a hiss or two was audible. But,| during the Reception. He has returned 
Conservative as I am, I was surprised at the radiant with smiles. The scars of wounded 
cordial and all but universal huzzahs. | pride have ceased to gall; for he and his 

Instead of the drawing-room at Holyrood, | friends have been permitted to officiate—as 
her Majesty, in pity of the wasteful outlay lackies of the outer chamber! 
upon lace and “ Voizet’s pearl jewellery,”| You should have seen the vehicles that 
in anticipation of that birth-strangled gala, whirled by hundreds to the gates of the 
announced that a Reception, which is a com- palace to-day. Sucha collection of broken- 
pound of drawing-room and levée, without | down locomotives never, I dare say, lum- 
the privileges, I believe, of either, would be | | bered along a road. The cattle were of a 
held to-day at Dalkeith Palace. Again the | piece with the carriages ; and if, occasion- 
scissors flew through acres of satin; and. | ally, they indulged in the faint reminiscence 
milliners, mantuamakers, plumassiers, and | of a canter, the freak must have equally sur- 
tailors, became the greatest creatures upon | | prised their Jehus and themselves. Con- 
earth. Mrs. Drumtoustie, the provost’s wife | ceive the vehicular force that must have been 
of Clartyhole, lay awake for nights thinking | necessary to convey fifteen hundred persons, 
of the sensation the “ buirdly” person of her | all bending under a load of frippery and gold 
lord in his court suit would make in the | lace,—for such was the Armageddon that 
royal presence. ‘ Save us!” she exclaimed, | defiled through the drawing-room of Dal- 
as it was brought home to their lodgings | keith Palace between two and five o’clock 
fresh from Meyer and Mortimer’s; ‘Geordie, | this afternoon,—and you may fancy the 
man, ye’ll no ‘ken yoursel’ in a’ that paraffle number of hen-roosts which must have been 
0’ purple an’ fine linen. Satin! as I’m a} dislodged, before the requisite amount of 
sinfu’ woman,” she exclaimed, holding up leathern conveniences could be got together. 
the vest in consternation; “and sprigged wi’ Any thing served. But the incongruity of 
red and blue flowers frae collar to lappets,| waving plumes, and glittering epaulettes, 
nae less, like auld Leddy Turntippet’s sta-| behind the dirty glass of a dilapidated cab, 
madger, (Anglicé stomacher,) up bye at the | was, as you may suppose, highly conducive 
Place. Lord! what's this? A three-neukit to mirth, and a philosophical appreciation of 
hat, and silver-hilted swurd! Set ye up!) the splendour of court pageantry in general, 
My certies, lad, it’s weel ye’re amang as dig) and of a Scotch levée in particular. 
fules as yersel’ ; for gin the bairns and wives| Of course, where so many were presented, 
o’ Clartyhole were to see you makin’ a play- | the company comprised some very equivocal 
actor 0’ yersel’ in siccan gear as that, ye elements,—persons, indeed, who, you would 
wadna hear the end o’t a’ your born days! 199 | | think, could hardly, in their wildest dreams. 
But the worthy goodman heard her not; for have aspired to such an honour. The cere- 
he was speculating how he was to convey | _mony was despatched with railroad rapidity 
the digits of majesty to his lips on the fast/|—and not a few were surprised to find them- 
approaching Monday. An important per-|selveg out of the presence before they were 
sonage was now the man or woman who | conscious of having been in it. Our good 
had previously gone through the ordeal of a friend Provost Drumtoustie was so lifted off 
presentation, and could expound its complex | his feet by the magnificence of all he saw, 
ritual to the uninitiated. In every drawing-| that he fairly grasped the royal hand in his 
room, rehearsals were going forward ; and | iron fist, and planted upon its jewelled fin- 
kneeling, and bowing, and kissing of vision- | gers a kiss that woke up two of the lords- 
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in-waiting from a dream of a rise of salary ; 
whereupon he was handed along from page 
to equerry, and from equerry to groom, with 
such celerity, that in somewhat less than no 
time he found himself projected into the 
lawn by 

the fury of a foot, 


Whose indignation commonly is stamped 
Upon the hinder quarters of a man. 


The Queen was observed to smile—gra- | 


ciously, of course—whenever a member of 
the Edinburgh Town Council was an- 
nounced; and so enraptured were some of 
them at the obvious delight with which she 
extended her hand to them, that serious fears 
were entertained for their intellects. “ Weel, 
now, the likes o’ yon! Her Majesty smiled 
as gracious an’ pleasantlike, whan I stappit 
up, as if she had kent me for years and mair. 
She’ll hae read, I’m thinkin’, my speech on 
the Irrigation question,—or may be seen the | 
doonsettin’ I gied Bark-at-a’ about the Seat- | 
rents?” said one. ‘ Gae wa’ man!” argued | 
another; “it was easy seen she wanted to | 
mak’ up for the affront that was put upon us | 
by Peel an’ the Duke the ither day. It’s my 
notion, ane o’ thae flunkies will be round 
presently, to ask us to stap in by am’ take a 
check o’ wine an’ cake wi’ her Majesty, 


when the Reception ’s over. She’ll need it, | 


puir thing, for yon’s weary wark. Deed, I 
feel as if the wing o’ a fowl wadna come 
amiss, after a’ this bobbing and becking.” 1 


don’t vouch for the ipsissima verba, mind; | 


but the main features are correct; and, as 
the Italians say—si non é vero, é ben trovato. 

But I must conclude—for | see that it is 
time to dress for the Assembly. It is ex- 
pected to be very full, as hundreds are sure 
to come for the sake of showing off their own 
court suits, and criticising their neighbours’. 
There will be lots of “ bonnie lassies”? too— 
all cogent reasons for a young fellow re- 
pairing to 


The gay and festive scene, 
The halls, the halls of dazzling light. 


But I have another reason more cogent still. 
I have promised to meet I sha’n’t say 
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LETTER V.—THE HIGHLANDS. 
| Edinburgh, 15th September, 1842. 
| My pear Campset,-—My last left me on 
the point of starting for the Assembly Rooms, 
where I distinguished myself by dancing 
reels like Fox Maule, waltzes like D’Orsay, 
| and quadrilles with the finish of Perrot. The 
'room was crowded, the dresses brilliant, the 
/women pretty, the champagne unexception- 
able, the dancing spirited, and Maria gracious. 
_What more could heart of man desire? We 
left the rooms at two, and by six o’clock [ 
| found myself trotting briskly towards Queens- 
|ferry, on the high road to Perthshire. 

The papers will have informed you how 
middensteads were cleared away from the 
_streets; how, from the wooden chimney of 
every thatched roof, a Paisley bandana flut- 
'tered in the breeze; how yeomen huzzaed, 
and cottars cheered, and farmers, on their 
yauds, pursued the royal pair, that they might 
afterwards tell their neighbours, over a bottle 
of tippeny in the change-house, that “ They 
might crack about queens as they liked, but 
I rade close beside her a’ the time; and she’s 
‘a real pleasant lookin’ creatur.” The vil- 
'lages were just a repetition of what I have 
|described in Edinburgh, mutatis mutandis. 
| Instead of the cherubims of the hospitals 
chanting the royal anthem, as | believe they 
tried to do somewhere in the High Street dur- 
ing the progress to the Castle, the hamlet had 
its crowder perched upon a barrel or other 


| 


/eminence, and quickening the general enthu- 

siasm with “ Welcome, royal Charlie!” or 
'% Carle, now the King’s come!” Other dif- 
‘ferences of the same kind might easily be 
‘multiplied; but in village as in metropolis, 
the same hearty loyalty was apparent. 

Only in one instance have I observed any 
deviation from the beaten track, and this was 
at Stirling, where, after firing off the usual 
declaration of “ ancient burgh—devoted at- 
tachment—throne and government—long 
spared—loyal and happy people,” and re- 
ceiving the usual answer, the provost, like 
Richie Moniplies thrusting his “bit sifflica- 
|tion” into the royal hands along with his 
master’s petition, informed her Majesty, that 














whom, there. If you don’t hear from me, “ it gave him great pleasure, that, as provost 
therefore, for a week, suppose that I have of this town, he had had the honour to re- 





been sent for to expound Fearn on Contin-' 
gent Remainders to her Majesty, or—that I 
have broken my leg in executing a Highland 
reel,—suppose—any thing, in short, but that 
I have been flirting with an heiress. Adios. 


ceive her Majesty, under whose father he 
had the honour to serve for twenty years.” 
Exquisite antithesis! The old subaltern, “ as 
provost of this town, has great pleasure in 
receiving”—mark the phrase!—the Queen 
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of England, who happens to be the daughter dreds of them together, as Lord Glenlyon 
of his old officer. ‘The Queen must have and the Marquis of Breadalbane have done, 
been sensibly touched by the compliment. and set them marching with claymore, 
One of those sharp-sighted dogs of the Lochaber axe, and pennon, 
ress, whom her Majesty kept constantly be- | , ee 

side her, detected a et ite eye. | should | AB Geeeed end planopt im pris tertom semny, 
say, that a young female, well known by the | under the shadows of their healthy hills, and 
endearing epithet of Betty Martin, was more a picture is presented that is very agreeable 
likely to have been there. to the eye, and may very reasonably inspire 

{ managed to reach Perth in time to see | a sonnet, or, mayhap, a canto of octosylla- 
her Majesty’s entry, and a very striking con-| bics. Both at Dunkeld and Taymouth, the 
trast it formed to the scene at Edinburgh, so | appearance which they made was splendid ; 


far as the public arrangements went. Here, and, as a relic of the old feudal grandeur in 


the keys were presented at a most elegant. 
triumphal arch, that gave something like dig- | 
nity to the ceremony: which suffered 
nothing, as you may suppose, from the ele- | 


days when the links of vassalage and 
clanship are fast untwining, the muster of so 


_many fine-looking mountaineers around their 


chiefs, had a romantic interest which height- 
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gant robes of the officials, and the good ened even the effect of the noble scenery 
order in which the streets were kept by the around. All this was in good taste and 
public bodies. As for the rest, it was a repe- | keeping. Not so the variegated lamps, and 
tition of the old story—huzzahs, hats, and other littlenesses of Vauxhall, which were 
handkerchiefs, till the royal pair reached | introduced along the lawns and under the 
Scone. ‘The Queen was no doubt reminded oaks at Taymouth. Torches, as many as 
by some judicious friend, that the last mo- | you please, with Highlanders for candelabras, 
narch who made a similar entrée to Perth | and bonfires on every Ben a tar-barrel can 
was Charles the First; a circumstance which, | be trundled up to; but illumination other 
taken in connexion with the incident of his | than this amid such scenery is ridiculous. 
reign recorded in the pithy distich— An Athole hunting has been famous from 
the days of Pitscottie downwards. Scott, in 
a few of his magical touches, has described 
one in Waverley, chap. 24, where he cites 
must have given a very pleasant turn to her|a@ passage on the subject from Taylor the 
Majesty’s evening meditations. By the bye,| Water Poet, which shows how even a 
that distich came with a peculiar grace from | Thames boatman could be carried away by 
us English; for, if the Scots sold Charles, | the excitement of the scene :— 

, ; >) | 
who beheaded him : : | Through heather, moss, ’mong frogs, and bogs, and 
I can’t say, that J am a devout admirer of fogs, 
ihe Gael. He is very well to read about in| ’Mongst craggy cliffs, and thunder-battled hills, 
books, and makes no bad figure in Landseer’s | Hares, hinds, bucks, roes, are chased by men and dogs, 
pictures. JI can even admire him careering | 1 brs nether fourscore fat —y kills. 

° -. | Lowland, your spo are iow as 1S your seat, 
through the Reel of Hullachan, snapping his | The Highland games and minds are high and great. 
fingers, and hallooing like a Red Indian. | 
But beyond this my respect far “ta Heeland| A specimen of the thing, in a small way, 
shentlemans” does not go. I have divers | was given on Thursday last, for the Prince’s 
excellent reasons for this. But Highland amusement. At nine o’clock he turned out 
blood is hot,and your skene dhu is an awk-) with the Marquis, and some thirty or forty 
ward blood-letter. As for their single-| Highlanders, whose business it was to yatta 
hearted and devoted loyalty, that so much is | the deer and other game into a narrow circle 
talked about, I would take an even bet, that if, for the Prince to blaze away at. The Prince 
it came to the pinch, your Lowland Radical | having planted himself with the keepers on 
would rally round the throne, and fight for it| the summit of Tullohvule, the Highlanders 
as stoutly as any Mac of them all. The} commenced operations; and in due time the 
Highlander follows his leader, as sheep do roe-deer came scampering past; with the 
their bellweather. If their chief goes out| Highlanders at their heels, scrambling through 
for the King, they go out too; if he declares | copse and over crag, clapping their hands, 
for the Pretender, the Pretender has their; and making the woods ring with their loud 
swords. A fico for such loyalty, say I. halloos. J don’t mean to disparage the 

But, be this as it may, bring some hun-| Prince’s sportsmanship ; but there were two 
26 


Traitor Scot, traitor Scot, 
Sold his king for a groat, 
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or three M.P.’s at Taymouth that day that till she came back, which her Majesty, say 
would have done more execution than his} the gossips, did. The story is, | fear, too 
Highness. Three roe-deer is no great tri- | good to be true. 


umph. <A second circle was formed, and 


But I grow tired of these royal exhibitions. 


the Prince had better Juck this time; so that, The daneing of delirious Highlanders upon 


when he returned to the castle, sixteen roe- 
deer, and a score or two of hares and wild- 


platforms before the castle on Friday morn- 
ing—the ball in the castle in the evening— 


fowl, had measured their length upon the the embarkation on Loch Tay next day—all 


heather. I confess, the sight of the Prince 
taking all the sport to himself was too King 
Jamie-like for my. taste. Had he carried 


were noble sights ; but they were for the brush, 
not for the pen to paint. Besides, are not 
these, and much more that is glorious and 


half-a-dozen of sportsmen at the castle with grand, written in the books of the chronicles 


him, and had each peppered away for his’ 
own hand, he would have found the sport far | 
more to the purpose. Not that this sort of 
thing is true sportsman’s work at the best. 
In the far glen, and with a herd of wild-deer, | 
there would be something to try a man’s 
mettle. But driving tame deer in a well-| 
stocked preserve is to deer-stalking proper 
what decimating the Chinese is to fighting 
hand to hand with the Affghans; and this | 
the Prince will find out when he comes to) 
try it. 

Whilst the Prince was astonishing the 
natives by his condescension in not shooting 
the Highlanders in place of the deer,* the 
Queen was studying dairy production through 
the medium of silver churns and china milk- 
pails. Of course, she must have imbibed, in 
this way, the most correct notions upon the 
manufacture of cheese and butter. Out upon 
such foppery! A story was current at Ken- 
more, however, that she went in upon the 
diary-maid one day by herself, and the 
Celtic Phillis being asked to show something 
which was not in the way at the time, went 
for it, telling her Majesty to “ca? the kirn” 





* «Tt is particularly worthy of remark, that the | 
Prince, though affording proofs of the superiority of 
his capabilities as a sportsman, was uncommonly | 
careful, and lost many a fine roe because he would | 
not fire when he heard the voices and clapping of | 
hands of the Highlandmen on their near approach, | 
where he could not distinguish their exact position | 
when crouched amongst the trees. The Highlanders | 
were very shrewd; and though they did not appear | 
to know what fear was, they observed this trait in his 
Royal Highness’s character, and spoke in the most 
unmeasured terms of approbation of the growed, 
manners and demeanour of the Prince on this occa- | 


sion.” — Times Correspond:nt, 13th September, 1842. | 


of The Times? 


Refreshed in health and gladdened in heart 


did our gracious young sovereign appear as 
she stepped on board the Trident at Granton 


yesterday morning. She had gathered many 
fair and elevating thoughts among the varied 
scenes and glowing hearts of Scotland; and 


beyond all question, to use the noble lan- 


guage of Wordsworth, 


When the stream, 
That overflowed the soul, hath passed away, 
A consciousness remains that it hath left, 
Deposited upon the silent shore 
Of memory, images, and precious thoughts, 
That cannot die, and shall not be destroyed. 


Her visit to Scotland has done much good. 
It has riveted and given vitality to its loyalty. 
The Queen is no longer merely the Queen— 
she is the wife, the mother, whom all have 
seen, whom all insensibly love. “A canty 
body”—“ A bonny body, and sae bashfu’, 
and humble like, too.” These were phrases 
that often fell on my ear—homely, but suffi- 
ciently indicative of the hold her Majesty has 
upon many an honest heart. She has taught 
a lesson, too, to the ladies of the country, by 
the activity of her habits, and the simplicity 
of her manners, which will spread its influ- 
ence, and be felt in every home. 

But these things be for the philosophers 
and married men. I am neither, although 
things do look prosperous in a certain quarter. 
The Birks of Aberfeldy could prate of certain 
love-passages. But thou art of the profane. 
Barnwell and Cresswell are thy Dulcineas— 
Adolphus thy Lindamira. Therefore no moré 
upon this sacred theme. Expect me in town 
on Monday week: till then adieu. Thine 
de profundis. 
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Tur Marauts Wetiestey.—The death of the 
Marquis Wellesley took place on the 25th of Septem- | 
ber, at his residence, Kingston House, Brompton. 

Richard Colley Wellesley was born in Dublin in| 
the year 1760, the eldest son of the Earl of Morning- | 
ton. His father died in 1781; his mother, a woman 


of talent and beauty, lived till 1831. This lady ap- | 


pears to have largely devoted herself to the care of her 
children; and it is probable that their talents, and even 
their fame, may have been owing to the ability and 
affection of their surviving parent. 

It was evidently fortunate for the Marquis Welles- 
ley that, before he was of an age to take a personal 


interest in public affairs, his education at Eton and | 
Oxford had exclusively turned his thoughts to Eng- 


lish fame. 


| finally answered the doubters by presenting to them 
the “ bulletin” of the “ storming of Seringapatam !” 

| On his return to England in 1805 he was received 

_ with universal honour. He had already obtained the 
garter ; and the East India Company settled on him a 

| pension of £5,000 a year. 

This was his brilliant period; and it would have 
been fortunate for his celebrity had he from that mo- 
/ment disdained all inferior employment, and declined 
all inferior distinction. 

Of his domestic life we attempt no record, further 
| than that he married, in 1794, Mademoiselle Hya- 

cinthe Gabrielle Roland, who, we believe, had been an 
/opera dancer, and from whom, with the natural con- 
sequence of such matches, he separated soon after; 
and that, some years subsequently to her death, he 
married the daughter of Charles Carroll, the widow 
of Mr. Patterson, who held some office about the 
, Court, and who survives him. 





The young peer took his seat in the Irish House of | 


Lords about 1782. One of the most singular circum- | 


stances of his career is the public inactivity im which 
he there spent nearly 20 years of the most active and 
excitable period of human life ; from twenty to forty 
he was almost wholly unknown. 

But the part, though a slight one, which he had 
taken in the Regency question of 1789 had not been 


forgotten. The eagle eye of Pitt discovered the | 
statesman in the young defender of the Monarch and | 
the Constitution. He was called to England, and in| 
1797 he was created an English peer by the title of | 


Baron Wellesley, and appointed Governor of the | 
British provinces in India. 

He had now entered a field wide enough for the. 
most vigorous ability of the statesman, the legislator, 
and the soldier ; and ut that hour demanding the most 
active energies of them all. The French Republic 
was then in its full triumph. The blow which it 
struck on the diadems of Europe reverberated through 
the extremities of the earth. The throne of British 
India already quivered. The Sultan of the Mysore 
had sworn vengeance against England, and it was_not 
forgotten by him or by India that his father had 
marched to the gates of Madras. A French army was 
already in the pay of the native powers ; a French expe- 
dition was bound for the Isle of Prance; and, to make 
the danger still more startling, a French army of 
40,000 men had already invaded Egypt, less fought 
than trampled down its Turkish garrison, had seized 
on Syria, and paused only to establish on the Medi- 
terranean a base for that mighty operation which, 
after uniting the empires of Mehemet and Charle- 
magne, was to finish by exceeding the victories and 
the march of Alexander. 

It was a singular coincidence, that in the same 
ship left England the two men, and those two bro- 
thers, who were to be the especial champions of Eng- 
land in India and Europe—the one to baffle the 
proudest plan of republican conquest, the other to ex- 
tinguish the stateliest form of imperial supremacy. 

The Marquis Wellesley instantly formed his plan ; 
in spite of much advice, which saw nothing but 
rashness in his sagacity and ruin in his daring. But 
he was of the order ef minds which are qualified to 
act alone. In the midst of difficulties he sent the 
army into the enemy’s country; and, in defiance of 
sinister prediction on all sides, he persevered, until he 





Lornp Vriyrax.—Lieutenant General the Right 
Hon. Richard Hussey Lord Vivian recently died in 
Germany. This gallant officer was appointed Mas- 
ter General of the Ordnance in 1835, and continued 
Master General until the accession of the present Go- 
vernment to power in 1841, when he retired, having 
previously been raised to the peerage by the Govern- 
ment of which he was a member. Lord Vivian was 
born in 1775, and entered the army as an ensign in 
1793. He was raised to the rank of Lieutenant Ge- 
neral, in 1830. He served in Flanders and Holland ; 
was present in the sortie from Nimeguen, and the af- 
| fair of Geldermalsen, in which his regiment (the 28th) 
suffered severely, and in other skirmishes ; he was also 
_ present in all the different battles which took place 
during the expedition to the Helder; commanded the 
7th Hussars in the campaign under Sir John Moore, 
in 1808 and 1809 ; and commanded a brigade of ca- 
valry in the Peninsula, from September, 1813, until 
the return of the army, including the battles of 
Orthes, Nive, and Toulouse. He was severely 
wounded in carrying the bridge of Croix d’Orade, 
near Toulouse, and served at the battle of Waterloo, 
His lordship is succeeded by his son, Major the Hon. 
Charles Crespigny Vivian, M. P. for Bodmin, now 
Lord Vivian. 


Generat Manrtey.—Died, June 14th, at Mun- 
neerampore, near Barrackpore, General Marley, who 
expired at the advanced age of eighty-nine, after 
having served in the army for seventy-one years. 
All the circumstances connected with the trial of 
Warren Hastings, after his return from India, belong 
to what we now consider a remote period of our In- 
dian History, yet the individual whose death we record 
entered the service of the Company before Hastings 
had been appointed Governor of Calcutta.— Asiatic 
Journal. 


Bartttot.—The celebrated violinist Baillot died a 
few days ago in Paris. The funeral obsequies took 
place on Saturday morning at the Church of Notre 
Dame de Lorette. A great number of musical and 
literary men were present, as well as the pupils of 
the Conservatoire de Musique, where the deceased 
was professor. The body was afterwards interred in 
the cemetery of Montmartre. 
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LETTERS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 





ENGLAND. 


Model of St. Peter’s at Rome.—A most superb and 
complete Model of St. Peter’s at Rome, on a grand 
scale, showing the interior as well as the exterior of 
the edifice, is now exhibited in Pall Mall, opposite the 
Italian opera. It is on the scale of one to a hundred ; 
its dimensions are twenty-one feet in length and six 
feet four inches in height ; and it occupied the artist, 
Signor Andrea Gambassini, fourteen years to com- 
plete. This will not appear extraordinary when it is 
considered with what elaborate minuteness all the ar- 
chitectural details, and embellishments of sculpture 
and painting, are imitated. The exterior of the model 
is of itself a surprising effort of ingenuity: it is con- 
structed of maple, and is admirable regarded as a piece 
of joinery merely: the architectural forms are sharply 
defined, the columns and capituls accurately cut, and 
the statues delicately carved in ivory. The model is 
made to open, like a cabinet, to show the interior: 
being divided down the centre, one side is detached 
from the other; and the visiter is thus enabled to form 
a conception of the surpassing splendour and richness 
of the ecoup-d’ceil, and to examine in detail the plan 
of the structure and its decorations. The gray marble 
columns, the inlaid floor, the gilded ceiling, the painted 
dome, and walls enriched with the treasures of paint- 
ing and sculpture, are exposed to view: the east end 
and the transepts also open, and by means of a mirror 
every recess of the chapels becomes visible. ‘The mo- 
saic pavement is composed of various woods resem- 
bling coloured marbles, but the marble panellings of 
the walls are painted by hand; the statues are carved 
in ivory, and the mosaic altarpieces and other pictures 
of the dome and ceilings are executed on copper in 
the most finished style of miniature-painting: not a 
statue is omitted, not a slab of marble but is faithfully 
represented. ‘The extraordinary patience and inge- 
nuity of the maker have not been misbestowed, if to 
produce a model unique in point of beauty and com- 
pleteness be the triumph of skill in this Liliputian 
branch of art. 


Mr. Bohrer, the violoncellist, and master of the 
band of the King of Wurtemburg, has performed be- 
fore the Queen and Prince Albert at Windsor, and 
has also been heard at several private circles in Lon- 
don ; but his stay here is to be short before proceeding 
to America.—London Paper. 


The Chiragon.—We have seen a simple little in- 
strument called the chiragon, enabling the blind and 
tremulous to write straightly and steadily—it is in- 
vented by a Mr. Stidolph of Kensington—and cannot 
fail to be of value, especially to those who are afflicted 
with loss of sight; even to artists, who are subject to 
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FRANCE. 
Tke Late Duke of Orleans.—M. Jalley, the sculp- 


tor, has been entrusted with the execution of the mar- 
ble statue of the lamented Prince, voted by the Cham- 
ber of Peers. This artist is already favourably known 
by his statues of Louis XI. and Francois I. at Ver- 
sailles, of Bailly and Mirabeau in the Chamber of 
Deputies, of Marshals Lobau and Gerard, at present 
in his studio, but intended for Versailles, and by the 
beautiful statues of Prayerand Modesty in the Museum 
of the Luxembourg. 


Danton, the well-known sculptor of Paris, is now 
in London, occupied upon a bust of Miss Adelaide 
Kemble. He proceeds, by invitation of the Duke of 
Devonshire, to Chatsworth. 


Statues to Eminent Men.—Out of a list of twenty- 
four names of remarkable personages presented by the 
Prefect of the Seine, the Municipal Council has just 
chosen twelve whose statues are to decorate the Hotel- 
de-Ville. They are, Michael Lallier, who, being Pro- 
vost of the Trades in 1436, drove the English out of 
Paris; La Vacquerie, who said to the Parliament, 
‘«* We are here to render justice, and for nothing else ;” 
William Bude, celebrated for his learning; Mathieu 
Mole, Vincent de Paule, Robin, the Abbe de l’Epee, 


‘Jean Aubry Hardouin Mansard, Le Voyer d@ Argen- 


son, Robert Etienne, the printer ; M. Frochot, Prefect 
of the Seine in the time of the Empire. 

Paris.— We annuonced last week the appointment 
of Henri Herz as professor of the piano at the Con- 
servatoire de Musique. We ought to add that he 
replaces the venerable M. Adam, who has been pro- 
moted to the post of inspector of the pianoforte classes, 
a nomination that has likewise given universal satis- 
faction. Nor have the new appointments ended here. 
Duprez and Garcia have been named professors of 
singing, and the celebrated Gallay, professor of the 
horn—three names, each of which cannot fail to add 
lustre to the institution. 


A young sculptor of talent, M. Marechal, having 
recently produced a strikingly graceful statuette of that 
versatile artiste, Louise Fitzjames, in the character of 
the Abbess in “ Robert le Diabie,’’ the admirable re- 
semblance happened to catch the eye of the illustrious 
composer of that opera, who directly expressed a desire 
to possessit. Malle. Fitzjames jmmediately presented 
him with a cast in bronze, with this inscription—— 
«The Abbess of the Nuns to Meyerbeer.” ‘The po- 
lite maestro lost no time in returning the compliment, 
by sending the fair donor his own bust, also in bronze, 


_with these words—“Meyerbeer to Louise Fitzjames, 


'the Abbess of the Nuns.” 


the sad evil of tremulous hands, the invention may be | 


a most serviceable acquisition. 
in its remarkable simplicity: our readers must take 
our opinion on trust, for it is impossible to describe it 
in words. The hand is guided so that straight lines 
and equal distances shall be at all times secured. Mr. 
Stidolph well deserves the thanks of thousands for 
this addition to the enjoyments of those whose sources 
of pleasure are sadly abridged.—London Art-Union. 


. ' 
Its advantage consists 


A similar exchange, it 
will be remembered, once took place between Rossini 
and Taglioni, with this difference, that the latter of- 
fered the great composer her statue in bronze gilt, in 
return for which Rossini sent her his bust in plaster ’ 


BELGIUM. 


The city of Liege has just been erecting a statue 
of Gretry, who was born there in 1741. The statue 


was exposed to public view, for the first time, on the 
18th of July, which was kept as a public holiday. 
Three living composers were on the occasion pro- 
claimed as Knights of the Order of Leopold; and in 
the evening Gretry’s opera of Richard Coeur de Lion 
was performed at the theatre. 
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The Belgian Chamber of Representatives, after a 
prolonged discussion, adopted, on the 11th of August, 
the principle of the law for the establishment of ele- 
mentary schools in every commune of the kingdom. 
Those communes only are to be excused, who can 
show that the necessity of an elementary school is 
superseded by the existence of efficient private schools. 

Of the original works published during the last 


twelve months in Belgium, a third were written in 
the Flemish language. 


DENMARK. 


At a late meeting of the representatives of the So- 
ciety for the Promotion of the Liberty of the Press, it 
was resolved to petition the States for a further ex- 


tension of the liberty of the press. The debates were | 


highly interesting. Orla Lehman spoke for the first 
time since his release from prison, and powerfully 


urged the necessity not to await the king’s answer to | 


the States, but to send in their petition immediately. 


GERMANY. 


A metrical translation of Pope’s works is now, 


strange to say, for the first time presented to the Ger- | 


man public. It is the joint production of Adolph 
Beettger and Theodor Oelkers; the former the suc- 
cessful translator of Byron, the latter of Moore. The 
execution is creditable. 


A literary society consisting of persons more imme- 


diately connected with literary pursuits has been | 
formed in Leipzig, and altogether numbers ninety | 


members, among whom are several men eminent in 


letters. The objects of the society are maintenance | 


of copyright, protection against piracy, relief of dis- 
tresse literary men, and legal resistance of censorial 
abuses. Several professors of the university are mem- 
bers, and amongst others Biedermann, the editor of 
the « Deutsche Monatschrift.” 


The history of Tell has been critically examined 
by Dr. Munnich of Leipsic. The result of his inves- 


tigation, which he has conducted with much science | 
and profound judgment, and in which he has com: | 
pared the Swiss tradition with that of the Danish | 
Toko, is, that the historical foundation of the legend | 


is defendable. 


Of Hoffmeister’s Supplements to Schiller’s works 


four volumes have appeared of Stuttgart. They con- 
tain many various readings, the original drafts of 
many of his dramatic pieces, and a chronological table 
of the different productions of the poet. It is our in- 
tention to refer to this work hereafter in greater detail. 


A publisher at Leipsic is printing a series of Eng- 
lish novels at the price of 12 groschen or ls. 6d. a 
volume, containing the complete work published in 
England at a guinea-and-a-half. Bulwer’s Zanoni 
has just appeared in this form. 


GREECE. 


On the &th of July, while the great eclipse of the 
sun was at its height, the first stone of an astronomical 
observatory was laid at Athens, on the Hill of the 
Nymphs. ‘The building, it seems, will be erected and 
stocked with instruments at the expense of the Baron 
Von Sina, Greek Consul-general at Vienna. 
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A number of young Athenians have embraced the 
resolution of reproducing on the modern stage the 
great productions of the old Greek tragedians, with as 
close an observance of the canons and customs of 
classical antiquity, as is, after such a lapse of ages, 
possible. The idea is chivalrous and noble, but from 
the representation we have ourselves witnessed of the 
Antigone of Sophockles in Tieck’s not very correct 
translation, we fear that the performance of dramas so 
primeval, and, in a measure, repugnant to modern 
ideas, will call for a very considerable share of patience 
and patriotism in the auditory. 


ITALY. 


A museum is to be erected at Trieste, as a monu- 
ment to the memory of Winckelmann, who was mur- 
dered there in 1768, by an Italian of the name of Ar- 
cangeli. The museum, which will contain chiefly 
remains of the antiquities of Trieste and its environs, 
| is to be opened on the 8th of June, 1843. 





The abandonment at Rome of the design of pub- 
lishing a collective and uniform edition of the works 
of the Fathers of the Church, from the apostolic period 
to the 13th century, and of the most eminent writers 
in patristic theology, has caused general regret. The 
plan was first proposed in 1830, by Spiridione Cas- 
| telli of Venice, well known as a learned historian. 
| He had then every prospect of success. ‘The neces- 
| sity of such an edition had been long acknowledged ; 
| he obtained the sanction of the pope, with the promised 
_assistance of the most eminent cardinals and influen- 
tial clergy ; and the liberality of Lord Shrewsbury, the 
Prince Borghese, and others, would have greatly 
tended to defray the expense. It was his intention to 
reprint in full not only what has been carefully edited 
by the labours of the Benedictines, Sir Henry Saville, 
and others, but also much important matter still in 
manuscript. ‘The French and German press has also 
highly recommended the promised edition to the pub- 
lic. But the design failed owing to the want of suffi- 
cient assistance from the learned men of Italy to aid 
in the compilation and arrangement of the details. 


PRUSSIA. 


In a recent French work (Amand Saintes, on the 
Philosophy of Spinoza, and its supporters in Ger- 
many,) a letter of Neander’s is quoted, according to 
which five works from the pen of Schelling may be 
expected; and in these works, it is further stated, a 
complete development of his new system will be con- 
tained. The first is to be an introduction, in the 
form of a History of Philosophy since the time of 
Descartes; the second, Positive Philosophy; the 
third, the Philosophy of Mythology; the fourth, the 
Philosophy of Revelation; and the fifth, Natural 
Philosophy. A writer in the Al/gemiene Zeitung 
says that the first of these works is already finished, 
but will not be published till the other three are ready 
to appear at the same time. The fifth, it seems, is not 
to be given to the public till after Schelling’s death. 


Professor Moser, of Konigsberg, is said to have ob- 
tained Daguerreotype impressions in a room com- 
pletely darkened. In a letter from Alexander von 
Humboldt (lately printed in the Wiener Zeitung) the 
process is briefly described, as the most marvellous 
discovery of modern science. 
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CHAPTER IX. | 

Basi ANNESLEY was just about to enter the 
smoking-room of his Club, after dinner, when | 
the messenger he had despatched, with a few 
lines to Verelst to inquire after the state of his 
wife, brought back a note from Salome, inform- | 
ing him that her mother was not only‘ perfectly | 
recovered from her seizure, but that she in- | 
sisted upon their keeping their engagement with | 
Madame Branzini. 

Instantly relinquishing an enjoyment to which | 
he only resorted when unlikely to find himself | 
shortly afterwards in female society, Basil made | 
the best of his way to his lodgings to dress. Ina 
moment, his heart, previously depressed by his | 
interview with the caustic Abednego, became 
light as a bird. A whole evening spent in Es- 
ther’s society, no matter where, was at present 
the brightest prospect this world could afford 
him. 

But for this conciliatory influence, the house | 
to which he was about to repair, had little charm | 
for Basil. The husband of Madame Branzini 
was the Neapolitan consul, and the persons re- 
sorting to his society were almost entirely fo- 
reigners. For though the highest diplomatic 
class is cordially welcomed into the best Eng- | 
lish society, nothing less easy than for fo- | 
reigners, not included in the pomp of the court, | 
to make their way ina country which prides | 
itself on understanding all languages, and speak- 
ing none but its own. 

Now there is a natural tendency in persons | 
moving exclusively in the circles of fashion, to | 
depreciate all those with whose faces they are 
‘unfamiliar. ‘The great world is of such limited 
extent, that every one of its component parts 
is known to every one, either by acquaintance 
or sight; and the momenta strange face appears 


in the privileged crowd, it is regarded with 


suspicion. At the house of the Neapolitan con- 
sul, all the faces were strange to Basil Annes- 
ley. Once or twice, he had joined the circle 
of Madame Branzini, without finding there a 
single person he had ever seen before; and 
among them, not above three or four who spoke 


concile him to this strangeness ; anda man blasé 
with the insipidity of the beau monde, might 


have experienced the greatest relief in contem- | 


plating, in place of the pale and faded faces of 


beauty of the southern dames, whose frank and 
courteous manners were as yet untrammelled 
by the conventional laws of the most formal 
country in the world. 

Italians and Spaniards abounded at the house 
of Branzini, who had many years officiated at 


Cadiz as consul for the Two Sicilies ; a circum- | 


stance that explained the dark and sunburnt 
complexion of most of the men whom Basil 


found assembled in his drawing-room ; and who, | 


to his Londonized eyes, had very much the air of 
opera-singers or French hair-dressers. Though 
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his German education in some degree liberal- 
ized his views on such points, a public school 
and the Guards had not a little inspired him 
with the prejudice of “a man about town,” 
that every individual differing from himself in 
dress and manner, must be “a tiger!” 

All Madame Branzini’s guests were conse- 
quently “ tigers” to Basil; though scarcely one 
of them but was distinguished by some talent 
or accomplishment, endowing him with a name 
beyond the conferring of king or kaiser. Most 
of them were men of science, or memorable art- 
ists, who had brought letters of introduction to 
the consul, from countries where their abilities 
procured them those distinctions which Eng- 
land is so tardy in bestowing upon men of ge- 
nius. Still, the form of their beards, and whis- 
kers, the cut of their coats, the nature of their 
salutations, rendered them ridiculous or disgust- 
ing in the eyes of Basil; and he had scarcely 
patience, on entering the circle, to find several 
of these *‘ foreign fellows” devoting their atten- 
tions to the beautiful daughters of Verelst. 

For then came the vexatious reflection, that 
this was the natural sphere of Esther; that, 


-even if these olive-hued individals were the 
| opera-singers to which he so flightily compared 


them, they belonged to the same order of so- 
ciety as the girl he loved. Yet who could gaze 
upon that well-turned head, those Grecian ftea- 
tures, that exquisite form, every movement of 
which was grace, and believe them created for 
any other than the noblest order of society ~— 
No! Such women as the Maitlands were not 
worthy to tie the sandals of Esther Verelst' 
She was indeed a being of superior nature. 
Peculiar elegance of mind served to animate and 
govern her peculiar elegance of person; yet 
in spite of her rare endowments, the spirit of 
the gifted girl was as meek and humble, as if 
she possessed no trace of personal distinction. 
Timid almost to a fault, Esther was content to 
remain perpetually in the shade. In her own 


estimation she was less than nothing, and her 


chief object in life was to occupy the attention 
of others as little as she occupied her own. 
Never did there exist a human being so un- 


selfish! 
his language. It is true there was much to re- | 


But for the passionate attachment of her sis- 
ter, who gloried in her charms and talents, Es- 
ther might often have succeeded in causing 
herself to be overlooked, where presumptuous 


| mediocrity was crowned with laurels. Salome, 
the belles of fashion, the fine rich glowing | 


however, thought for her—felt for her—acted 
for her—was vain for her; and insisted on her 
being heard and seen, when Esther had chosen 


| to retire into some obscure corner. It was Sa- 
_lome who was at the trouble of dressing her, so 


as to enhance, as far as their limited means 
would allow, the character of her beauty ; and 
as her sister’s good taste restricted the utmost 


of these efforts to a well-fitting muslin-dress, 


and her fine black hair twisted after the model 
of some antique bust, the unpretending Esther 
offered no resistance. She was seldom at the 
trouble of looking in the glass, indeed, when the 
20 
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task of her affectionate handmaiden was at an | 
end. Beloved in her own family, secure in 
the friendship of one whom she believed to be 
superior to external attractions, it was indif- 
ferent to her whether her dress were more or 
less becoming than usual. 

It was this very absence of pretension, that | 
constituted the great charm of Esther Verelst. 
Those who are seen to be wholly unoccupied 
with themselves, are the first to occupy the at-_ 
tention of others; for vanity is so universal a 
weakness, that we are better inclined to seek | 
the society of persons whose attention appears 
at our service.—She was a patient listener, an 
indulgent companion; and those who at a dis- 
tance had been struck by her beauty or en- 
chanted by the exquisite charm of her singing, 
were still more fascinated, when, on a nearer 
acquaintance, they found that the being thus 
accomplished, thought so little of herself and 
so much of the feelings of other people. 

Sull Basil Annesley, much as he had always 
admired in his gentle Esther this complete self- 
abnegation, considered that she was carrying 
it tou far, when he found her at Madame Bran- 
zini’s, listening deferentially to “a strange 
looking man,”’ who was talking Italian to her 
with earnest volubility. As he stood opposite 
contemplating them, and enduring with ungra- 


cious impatience the civilities of his host, he | 


could not help feeling angry at her greater pa- 
tience. He felt certain that the dingy, bushy- 
whiskered stranger was redolent of garlic and 
cigars : and when he smiled at Esther, and Es- 
ther smiled in return, Basil could have annihi- 
lated the fellow on the spot! 


Verelst, meanwhile, was seated at picquet | 


with an eminent naturalist, his countryman ; 
and Annesley had consequently no means of 
inquiring the name of this ** damned foreigner.”’ 
He had been often tempted to regret the se- 
cluded life led by the Verelsts, as dull and dis- 
piriting for the girls. He now felt that they 
could not be too much at home. To be exposed 
to the assiduities of such society as they met at 
Madame Branzini’s was worse than nothing. 
** Such society !”—Why such ?—What did he 
know about these strangers?—Did he under- 
stand their position—their habits—their lan- 
guage? No! but he assumed an Englishman’s 


prerogative of disparaging every thing and. 
every body not precisély modelled after his na- | 


tional pattern. 

While giving vent in the depths of his heart to 
his unutterable disgusts, Esther, at the entreaty 
of her olive-coloured friend, was about to com- 
ply with the request of Madame Branzini, for 
some music. As she passed him closely by to 


assume her place at the piano, there was time | 


for a momentary greeting. 

** Do not, I entreat you, sing the song of this 
morning !”’ said Basil, certain of not being un- 
derstood by those around him ; to which request, 
a reproachful glance from Esther, implying the 
impossibility of such sacrilege, was the only 
reply. 
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With all his prejudice against the individuais 


_composing Madame Branzini’s coterie, who, be- 
cause they did not look precisely like the good 
/company he was acquainted with, he decided 


to be bad,—Basil was struck by the good- 


breeding with which they disposed themselves 


to do justice to the musician about to exert her- 
self for their entertainment. In the world with 
which he was familiar, he had often noticed the 
involuntary air of contempt with which the re- 
luctant auditors prepare to disparage what they 
are about to hear; and the readiness with which, 
by their movements and whisperings, they in- 
terrupt the performers. But scarcely was the 
pure, clear, mellifluous voice of Esther Verelst 
audible in the first bars of that beautiful German 
melody, the *‘ Complaint of Thekla,” than a pin 
might have been heard to fall in the assembly. 
There was perfect good faith in their attention. 
They listened to be gratified and to praise; not 
to detect errors in order hereafter 
To hint a fault, and hesitate dislike ; 


and by the time the delicate musician had 
reached the concluding line of her song :— 


“Ich habe gelebt und geliebet!”’ 


every bosom thrilled in delighted unison with 
the well-defined expression of the songstress. 

It was strange that, at that moment, Basil 
Annesley felt more inclined to applaud the 
audience, than the performer,—as if for a cour- 
| tesy offered to himself. He felt almost grateful 
_to them for their attention to Esther. From 

that moment, the assembly assumed new fea- 
tures in his eyes. He listened more civilly 
to the speeches of old Branzini; and had the 
grace to ask the names of two or three handsome 
women present. He even inquired in French, 
(the language of the house, as of most foreign 
'houses,) the name of the gentleman who had 
/conducted Esther to the instrument. 

““The Duea di San Catalda,” was the reply. 
“A chevalier d’industrie, | make no doubt!” 
was his mental commentary: but on looking 
| round and perceiving that the Secretary of Le- 
gation, and attachés of the Neapolitan mission 
were present, it was impossible to infer that any 
person admitted to the house of the venerable 
consul, more especially a countryman of his 
own, should be otherwise than respectable. 

He was now growing less thankful for the 
rapture lavished by the party upon Esther’s 
performance. In some respects, Basil had all 
the waywardness of a spoiled lover. The se- 
cluded life of the Verelsts secured him from the 
usual terrors and jealousies of attachment. Go 
whither he would, absent himself as he pleased, 
he was certain to find that lovely girl on his 
return installed in her accustomed place, at her 
customary occupations ; with the certainty that, 
since their last meeting, her looks, thoughts, or 
words, had been addressed to no individual 

qualified to excite his uneasiness. It induced a 
pang in his bosom, unfeit since the rehearsal- 
scene of the previous year, to find other eyes 
fixed upon her beauty, and other courtesies ad- 
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dressed to her ear; and, irritated and unhappy, 
one of the handsomest of human faces became 
overclouded with ill-humour. 

*“‘Qur friends are now arrived,’? observed 
Madame Branzini, after looking graciously 
round upon the groups engaged in lively con- 
versation which filled her handsome drawing- 
rooms ; ‘let us now proceed to draw for king!” 

Accustomed to the forms accompanying in 
Christmas parties this immemorial custom, 
Basil was surprised to see no token of the 
huge frosted cake, covered with bonbons and 
devices, which usually tends to sicken, for the | 
remainder of the month of January, the nurse- | 
ries of well-conditioned English families. Still | 
more was he startled when (the handsome , 
children of the Branzinis having been desired 
to commence the ceremonial, whereupon they 
insisted that the gdteaw des rois was too heavy 
to be carried round without the aid of their 
dear Esther and Salome) he saw the Verelsts 
lend their cheerful aid to offer in succession to 
the guests a huge uneatable galette from which 
every gentleman present was to cut a slice. 

AS the stranger of the party, the honours 
were offered first to Annesley; and little Teresa | 
and Cesarino Branzini set up a cry of triumph, 
when, on examination of his slice of galette, 
no bean appeared; the kingship being decided | 
by the attaiment of the fortunate lot contain- 
ing a féve, or bean, dropped into the cake in 
the process of making. 

In succession, young and old were subjected 
to the trial; and every new defeat was ac- 
companied by shouts of laughter. In their 
mirth, however, Basil found it impossible to 
join. He was thoroughly out of sorts on per- 
ceiving, that while the attention of the pre- 
tendant was fixed upon the galette he was cut- 
ting, that of the assistants was riveted upon the 
graceful figures of the two dish-bearers, each 
worthy to afford a model for a sculptor. It did 
not surprise him, so contrary was his mood, 
when the portion of the Duke of Catalda was | 
pronounced to contain the bean! He had ex- 
pected it !—He felt certain that it was a matter 
of preference and connivance; more especially 
when the Duke, his fine face sparkling with 
joy, presented it to Esther, so as to elect her 
his queen for the evening! 

Universal acclamations followed. Basil An- 
nesley found himself required to offer, among 
the rest, his homage to their majesties ; who, 
according to custom, proceeded to elect their 
household and grand officers of the crown. 
He was more provoked than pleased, when, 
afier naming little Teresa and Salome her 
ladies in waiting, Cesarino her page, and a| 
merry old gentleman named Clary, (the precis | 


writer to the French Embassy,) her almoner, | 


she selected himself to be her Chevalier d’Hon- | 
neur ! 


Few among the party but had been proud to | 


become the knight of Esther! Yet Basil, 
whose heart was swelling with the newly-ex- 
perienced torment of seeing the woman he 
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loved in intimate communication with others, 
would gladly have rejected the distinction. It 
/was no longer with him as in their old childish 
days, in the Neckar-Strasse, at Heidelberg! He 
was grown too much a man of the world to 
enjoy being included in a piece of buffoonery. 
Most of the company doubled, a few trebled his 
years; yet he was the only person too old for 
the indulgence of joyous sport!—Probably be- 
cause the only Englishman present; the elas- 
| ticity of spirits which disposes foreigners for 
enjoyment at any period of life between the 
cradle and the grave, being singularly deficient, 
or unfortunateiy extinguished, in our fastidious 
natures. The disipere in loco is a pleasure for 
|which time and < se are usually wanting ip 
the British empire. 

| It was not so with the Verelsts. Completely 
|athome in a house where their few intervals 
‘of leisure had been spent for two years past, 
(during which Salome had officiated as teacher 
‘of German to the children,) they gave them- 
| selves up with their little pupils to the joyous 
I's spirit of the hour. Elated by the presence of 
| the object of her affections, from whom she 
had been some days separated, the cheeks of 
Esther glowed with unusual bloom, as she 
, assumed her place beside the Duke, in the two 
arm-chairs, with foot-stools, which had been 
hastily covered with India shawls and velvet 
mantles, in regal guise, for the reception of the 
king and queen. Compelled to pledge the 
healths of the company, who drunk to them in 
return in the exquisite lacryma Christi, for 
which the cellars of the Neapolitan consul 
were renowned, she assumed courage to play 
with grace and spirit the part allotted to her in 
the pageant. 

‘*What a charming actress Mademoiselle 
Verelst would make!” whispered the rosy Al- 
moner, old Clary, to Annesley, fancying that 
ihe was paying her a judicious compliment; 
and little suspecting that her Chevalier d’Hon- 
neur would gladly have stuck him to the heart 
| for the mere allusion. 

Just as he was meditating an answer not too 
bitter, he found himself plucked by the sleeve 
by Verelst, whose careworn face had assumed 
a holiday aspect under the influence of conquest 
in a hard fought game at picquet. 

«* A word with you, my dear Mr. Annesley, 
said the old man, drawing him off into a corner; 
and so conscious was Basil of the evil spirit by 
which he was at that moment possessed, that he 
almost expected a reproof for his ill manners, 

‘« Where did you tell me,” inquired the 

artist, when they were out of hearing of the 
party, ‘‘ that you had found that edition of 
| Hollar?”” 
‘I did not find it,” replied Basil, almost re- 
lieved. ‘Itismy own. For the credit of our 
taste, I am proud to say that the book is a 
family possession.”’ 

‘*Most strange!’”? murmured the old man. 

“‘Why strange ?’’ inquired Basil. ‘There 
is nothing, I believe, very rare in the volume. 
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I hardly ever saw a considerable book-sale that | colonel did not happen to be present when Basil 


did not contain a copy.” entered, they were only too happy to attack 
“* Perhaps so; but not that copy.” him with railleries more agreeable to them than 
“Of course not. It has heen in our family | to himself. 

library these hundred years.” | ‘‘How dolorous he looks to-night!” cried 
“You use the term hundred years in a figu- | John Maitland, extending a finger to the new 

rative sense,” added Verelst. /comer, but without rising from the sofa on 


** As my own age does not amount to quarter | which he was lolling beside a handsome bold- 
of the period, I can scarcely give my personal eyed woman of a certain age. “I am afraid, 
attestation,’ observed Basil, with a smile.| Nancy, (a nickname given to Annesley among 
‘* But such of my mother’s books as did not’ the subs, from his beardless aspect on joining 
belong to my father’s bachelor library, were the regiment,) I am sadly afraid you have taken 
probably derived from that of her fatuer, the | cold!” 
late Lord L e “On the contrary, itis nearly a degree warmer 

**Lord L ?” exclaimed the painter, again | at Barlingham than in London,” replied Basil, 
seizing the sleeve of Annesley. ‘* You do not referring this abrupt conjecture to his country 
mean to say that you are the grandson of that | excursion. 
man ?” | A vociferous laugh was the sole answer to 

“‘Perhaps you knew him,” said Basil, eva- this explanation. 
sively. ‘He was more than once, I fancy,| ‘None of your put-offs, my fine fellow!” 
employed in missions at the courts of Ger-| cried John Maitland. ‘‘ Here!—Blencowe,— 
many !” | Blencowe!—I tell Annesley that I am afraid he 

Verelst was silent,—absorbed in reflection. | caught cold in the rain this morning, and he 

*“ Were you acquainted with my grandfa-| tries to hum me by talking about his mother’s 
ther ?”? again demanded Basil, resolved to ob- | thermometer!” 
tain an answer. Captain Blencowe, thus apostrophized, sta- 

“I never saw him. Lord L——- was em- | tioned himself on the scroll of the chaise langue, 
bassador at Vienna at the breaking out of the | in an attitude little more ceremonious than that 
French Revolution. I was then a child.” of his friend. 

**May I ask in my turn,” inquired Basil,| <I could scarcely suppose my movements of 
‘* what particular interest you attach to the copy | sufficient consequence,” said Basil, somewhat 
of Hollar ?” nettled, “‘ to make you aware that, a few hours 

“Five minutes ago I would have answered | after my arrival in town, I had enjoyed a wet 
you without hesitation,” replied Verelst, in a | walk.” 
voice tremulous from agitation. “Now, I} “And in such company !” retorted Maitland ; 
must reflect. Inscrutable are the ways of | “arm in arm with an old beggarman under a 
Providence!” faltered the artist, after a few | cotton umbrella!” 
minutes’ pause. ‘That ever I should be in-| “ Reste d savoir,’ cried the lady with the 
debted for what is dearer to me than my life,— | bold bright eyes, “which of the two was 
the welfare of my family,—to the grandson of | affording hospitality to the other!” 

But no matter!”? said he, checking his| “If you have any interest in inquiring,’’ 
ejaculation. And Basil was too much struck | said Basil, aware that to defeat a jester is best 
by the profound emotion of the gray-haired | achieved by meeting him half-way, “ the cotton 
artist, to persist in his inquiries. Luckily, he | umbrella was the property of my companion; 
was at this moment summoned to the discharge and an enviable property I thought it, in that 
of his duties, as Lord-in-waiting to the Reine pelting shower !” 

de la Feve, to which he was compelled to| ‘He talks as reverentially as if the old gen- 
attend for the remainder of the night; and | tleman were his grandfather!” cried John 
much as Basil Annesley’s jealous humour had | Maitland. 

found tocavilat in the easy and cheerful simpli- | ‘I did not know that Nancy had a grandfa- 
city of Madame Branzini’s party, he would glad- | ther,—ertant, I mean. (I was not going to 
ly have recommenced the evening when, after parody the vulgar quiz on Brummell.) Of 
taking leave of the Verelsts at the door of their course I am aware that there was once a Lord 
own house, to which he was careful to re-| L ; and surmise, that a Sir Bernard An- 
convey them, he proceeded to the more pomp- | nesley was not produced out of a crucible,” 
ous mansion of Lady Maitland. |said Captain Blencowe, watching, from a 

The party he found assembled in Arlington distance, the impatience with which Lucy 
Street was about the same, in point of numbers , Maitland awaited Annesley’s release from her 
and intimacy, he had quitted at the consul’s. | brother. 

Nor were the Maitlands and their friends less, ‘The old beggarman who appears to have 
talkative or less merry; but it was after a excited your curiosity,” said Basil, with some 
fashion of theirown. The conversation of that} emphasis, “‘was no relation of mine; but 
brilliant coterie consisted in scandal, and its | simply a person who obliged me with shelter 
mirth in irony. The chief source of their from the rain.” 

gaiety lay at all times in quizzing old Carrington, ‘‘ From South Audley toSt. James’s Street ?”” 
or some other butt; and as the Dowager-' interrupted Blencowe. 
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‘From South Audley to St. James’s Street!”’ 
coolly repeated Basil,—and all the more coolly, 
that he was conscious of being in a passion. 

“If no relation of yours then, perhaps a re- 
lation of the pretty Jewess ?”’ persisted Mait- 
land, also vexed at finding that his jokes were 
missing their mark. 

“‘ What pretty Jewess?” persisted Basil. 
“T should think your acquaintance with the 
Jews likely to be quite as extensive as my 
own.” 

**T should have been extremely happy to im- 

rove it with the lovely Esther,” retorted Mait- 
Seat ** but you and Carrington, or rather Car- 
rington and you, were beforehand with me.” 

“If you allude to Miss Verelst,”’ said Basil, 
gravely, ‘‘I have once or twice informed you, 
thatshe was as much a Jewess as youa Christian, 
—thatis,innamealone. Iam astonished, how- 
ever, Maitland, that you should allude thus 
lightly toa lady whom you are anxious to in- 
troduce into your mother’s house, as the pre- 
ceptress of your sisters.” 

“* Hear, hear, hear, hear, hear!”’ cried Mait- 
land, in a voice that attracted the attention 
of the whole party. ‘ Here is Nancy owning, 
with matchless audacity, that though only a few 
hours in town, he has been already playing the 
secretary, and examining the engagements of 
pretty Esther, the opera girl.” 

** Is there an opera girl of the name of Es- 
ther??? demanded Wilberton, who having been 
just elected of the Omnibus-box, felt bound to 
make himself Master of its Arts and Sciences. 

**T believe not!” replied Basil, struggling to 
command himself; ‘‘ certainly not in the person 
of the young lady to whom Maitland alludes. 
As he seems resolved to acquaint himself with 
every body’s business but his own, I am sur- 
prised he does not obtain better information.” 

*« My dear Nan! I am now convinced that 
the shabby old fellow with the umbrella, whom 
Blencowe saw you skulking with in Piccadilly, 
is some near relation, or you would not be so 
deuced touchy at having been discovered!” 
cried young Maitland, starting from the sofa, 
and slapping Annesley provokingly on the 
shoulder. 

«If Blencowe did see me with the individual 
in question,” cried Basil, harassed out of his 
self-possession, **I wonder he did not give a 
more correct account; since the stranger was 
an acquaintance of his long before he became 
an acquaintance of mine !” 

«An acquaintance of Blencowe’s ?’’—cried 
John Maitland, while Loftus, Wilberton, and 
and several others, crowded round on per- 
ceiving, by the tone of the parties, that some- 
thing was going wrong. 

** An acquaintance of Blencowe!”’ persisted 
Basil Annesley ; *‘ and an acquaintance of most 
of you beside ;—being no other than the re- 
doubtable A. O.!” 

The silence of consternation instantly per- 
vaded the giddy circle. 

Ignorant of the awkward scene in Arlington 
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| Street, to which, during his absence in the 
‘country, Lady Maitland’s friends had been 
| witnesses, Basil was totally at a loss to under- 
‘stand the confusion which appeared to have 
‘arisen from an explanation extorted from him 
' by the persecution of the triflers he so litile in- 
tended to persecute in return! 

It was the first time he had seen so astounding 
an effect result from mere mention of the caba- 
| listic name of A. O.! 


CHAPTER X. 





Tue following morning, moved, perhaps, by 
| curiosity to hear as much as was likely to be 
told by Esther and Salome concerning the Duke 
'di San Catalda without questioning of his own 
| to suggest their communication, Basil, furred 
‘to the chin, to meet the nipping blasts of Janu- 
ary, (a severe frost having dried the rain of 
the preceding evening,) made his way towards 
South Audley Street :—he felt entitled to make 
early inquiries after the health of Mrs. Verelst. 
On reaching the house, however, his title was 
disputed. As if in anticipation of his visit, the 
maid-servant vho opened the door, placed a 
packet in his hand, and informed him that the 
young ladies were “ out,” and Mr. and Mrs. 
Vereist “ engaged.” 

The blood mounted into Basil’s cheeks at this 
announcement. It was the first time he had 
ever found cause to suppose himself too fre- 
quent a visiter,—there or elsewhere. He had 
not advanced many steps from the door, when 
it occurred to him that the parcel in his great- 
coat pocket, which evidently consisted of the 
volume he had left with Verelst the preceding 
night, might contain a note of explanation. 
Proceeding, therefore, to the by-street on the 
opposite side of the Chapel, where he was se- 
cure from observation, he opened the packet. 

Merely a few cold and dry lines from Verelst! 
‘‘T return the book, and regret from my soul 
that you should have been induced to bring it!”’ 
afforded only new grounds for vexation and per- 
plexity—He had evidently given offence to 
those whom his whole life was spent in ex- 
ertions to serve and please; and without having 
the slightest clue to their grounds for resent- 
ment. 

Ere he replaced the volume in his pocket, 
Basil was moved by an irresistible impulse to 
re-examine the inscription which had so singu- 
larly attracted the attention of the artist’s family ; 
and his curiosity thus specifically directed to- 
wards it, he saw, beyond all question, that the 
letters A. O. were inscribed in precisely the same 
handwriting which had embodied his commu- 
nications with Abednego Osalez!— 

What could be the meaning of this? He re- 
‘membered the book in his mother’s posses- 
sion as long as he could remember any thing. 
_At what preceding epoch could it have been the 
property of the Money-lender? That, having 
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been so, it should have passed into the hands jarring sound, and a sort of yearning curiosity, 
of another, was nothing very wonderful;—inas- induced him to turn his head; when he per- 
much asa person with the covetous propensities ceived the door of the deserted house slightly 
of Abednego, was likely to dispose of all or any | opened, and the face of the dirty old woman 
thing belonging to him, for a “‘ con-sideration.” | peeping out. In a moment, he was back again ; 
But that he should have been a buyer or seller) and having caught the eye of the grim porteress, 
at so early an age, as for a book of his to pass | it was impossible for her to shut the door in his 
into the possession of the late lord L » who, | face. 
if living, would be eighty years old, appeared| ‘Is your master at home ?” said he. 
unaccountable. As Basil Annesley replaced| “ Nobody lives here now but me,” grumbled 
the volume in his pocket, strange surmises| the old woman. “’Tisn’t no fault of mine if I 
crossed his brain, to which he would have been | didn’t answer the door. The owner of the 
ashamed to give a more positive form. He | house don’t choose to pay taxes for it no more, 
had always entertained a sort of mysterious | till it’s let: and only lets me live here, on con- 
horror of people of Abednego’s nation and | dition that I answer no knocks or rings, and 
calling; and though he would have scornfully | don’t let myself be seen by the neighbours.” 
rebutted the assertion of another that he mis- “Mr. Osalez, then, is really not at home ?” 
took his Greek Street friend for the Wan-| inquired Basil. 
dering Jew, involuntarily there recurred to his! ‘The old woman contracted her brows, as if 
mind the sentence of—‘* Thow shalt tarry till | for an effort of comprehension ; then drew back 
I come!” the dirty flap of her cap, and screwed her left 
‘Considering all the friendly advice the old | eye, like a person hard of hearing. 
fellow gave me last evening, as we were, “I inquired whether Mr. Osalez were at 
trudging together in the rain,’’ mused Basil, | home ?” 
while pursuing the self-same road he had so| “A.O.’s to be spoke with at No.49, Delahaye 
recently trodden arm-in-arm with A. O.,—‘ [| Street, Westminster,” she repeated, either not 
am fully entitled to consider him a friend, and | knowing or not choosing to know the proprietor 
treat him as such.—I will make the best of my | of the uninhabited house, by any other designa- 
way, therefore, to Greek Street; and ask him,| tion. ‘ I would not say as much toa stranger: 
in plain terms, whether the book was ever in |—but I knows you has had dealings with him 
his possession. If he should resent my intru- | afore,—and so I don’t mind!” 
sion, what then? Iam not in his power—I| Basil Annesley pointed to the notice in the 
have already booked up my interest. He can | window, as sparing him all necessity for es- 
but give me a gruff answer; and from an/| pecial gratitude for her communication, and 
oddity like him, a gruff answer is easily en-| wished her good morning. As he made his 
dured.” way towards St. James’s Street, in a very differ- 
To Greek Street, accordingly, he proceeded, | ent mood from that in which, three weeks be- 
and soon found his way to the well-remembered | fore, he had pursued the same track, he could 
door.—Alas!—huge papers, attached to the| but not revert, with unspeakable irritation 
centre panes of the dining-room windows, an- | of mind, to his repulse at the door of the Ve- 
nounced, in printed capitals— relsts. Never before had he felt so desirous of 
an interview with wg pe He — to CS 
< ive delle . " quire the meaning of the artist’s letter. He 
— sca ag eT, MAREOOR — - a ee ee 2 
: re their intimacy wi ne Sicilian Duke. He 
ON 5 SES eens Sanne wanted to sell her that he had never seen her 
look so lovely—never heard her sing so sweetly 
—as the preceding night; and he desired this 
all the more, from feeling certain in his heart 
of hearts that, unimportant as such an attesta- 
‘** How provoking !” was Basil’s involuntary | tion might appear to other ears, his approval 
ejaculation, as he stood contemplating the | was essential to the happiness of his own dear, 
strange contrast of colour between the white | timid Esther! 
paper, (to give place to which the panes had| Like most men of his age when passionately 
been wiped,) and the filthy encrustations of the | in love, Basil Annesley found little enjoyment 
windows. As the house, however, had ap-|in either pleasure or business with which the 
peared quite as uninhabited as now, on his! object of his affections had not some remote 
first visit, he determined to make an attempt to | connexion. Inspite, therefore, of his intentions 
enter; nor was it till he had both knocked and | of proceeding straight from Greek Street to his 
rung without effect several times, that he felt| Club, he found himself, in less than an hour 
convinced of its abandonment by its strange pro- | afterwards, at Storey’s Gate ; contemplating the 
prietor. Giving up the point in despair, he| narrow opening to Delahaye Street, and as 
roceeded on his way; resolved to visit Dela- | much cheered in spirits as is usually the result 
naye Street the following day, at the early hour | of a stirring walk in frosty weather. 
pointed out by the placard. He was now sufficiently acquainted with the 
He had not proceeded far, however, when a| eccentric habits of the Money-Lender to per- 
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ceive, without surprise, that the house to which | 
he had been referred was just as dilapidated of | 
aspect as the one he had just quitted. It was | 
clear enough that the numerous temporary | 
residences of Abednego, consisted of old houses, 
which he bought up on speculation, and in- | 
habited till a favourable opportunity presented 
itself of getting them off his hands; and the | 
mansion in Delahaye Street, still more * roomy”’ | 
than the ‘capital’? one abandoned by the | 
Money-lender in Soho, was to all appearance 
still gloomier and more ruinous. It was of red 
brick, having five windows in front, with a pre- 
tence at pilasters between; the said pilasters 
being also of brick, with capitals of carved 
wood work supporting a heavy cornice,—of | 
which the object was doubtful, unless it pur- 
ported to assist in weighing down the frontage 
of the attic story to which it was appended, and 
the peaked, ill-tiled roofing above. 

«Truly, an appropriate den for the strange 
old fellow !”? murmured Basil, as he approached 
the door; to which, contrary to the usage of 
London houses, it was necessary to descend a 
step from the street; finished probably after the 
completion of the house, which retained a sort of 
manorial air of antiquity among its modernized 
neighbours. He felt almost ashamed of pre- 
senting himself in broad daylight as a visiter, at | 
a door which, he little doubted, was recognised | 
by the neighbourhood as the den of a money- | 
lending Jew. 

In order to excite as little notice as possible, 
he contented himself with a modest ring at the 
bell; and so leisurely were the movements of 
those appointed to answer the summons, that 
he had time to notice a sort of damp vault-like 
emanation from the area, which not even the 
frostiness of the atmosphere could overcome. 
—So stagnant was the air brooding over the 
flagstones encrusted in mounds with green 
moss, (now hoary in patches with rime,) that 
it seemed as though any person descending 
into that deserted area would have been as 
much in danger of asphyxiation, as in some 
mephitic well. 

At length the door creaked, or rather growled, | 
on its hinges; and a starveling of a boy appeared, 
—the redundant growth of whose shock of hair 
was perhaps destined to replace a general 
scarcity of habiliments; his outer garments be- | 
ing sufficiently ragged to show that nothing in 
the way of shirt interposed between them and 
his sallow skin. 

**T wish to speak to Mr. Osalez,”’ said Basil. 

The urchin stared, but Basil made no reply. 

*“T was referred to this house,’ persisted | 
Basil, more and more ashamed of himself and 
his errand,—* from Greek Street, Soho.” 

** You’re after hours !”—said the boy, pre- 
paring to shut the door in his face. 

*« 1 know it,” said Basil, placing his foot so | 
resolutely on the threshold, as to render the | 
attempt impossible ; and at the same moment 
insinuating a coin into the hand of the boy, 
which, though sufficiently insignificant to have 
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been flung contemptuously on the pavement by 
the door-opener of any other house in the street, 
was so much the most important ever clenched 
in the palm of the ragged page of the Money- 
lender, that he stood staring in stupid wonder- 
ment, instead of either persisting in excluding, 
or expressing his gratitude to the intruder. 

** Are you Mr. Osalez’s servant?’ inquired 
Annesley, scarcely able to refrain from a simile. 

“1m Bill that sweeps the George Street 
crossing,’’ replied the boy, tugging the longest 
of the elf-locks overhanging his forehead, in 
token of gratitude to his benefactor. “I runs 
of errands for the old gentleman, and opens the 


‘door from noon till two. Only to-day, I stayed 


later, to light a fire and set on the kettle, ’cos the 
old gentleman’s poorly.” 

“‘“He is at home then?—Be so good as to 
carry up this card, and say I am waiting to 
speak to him,”’—said Annesley. 

Thus certified of the claims and good inten- 
tions of the visiter, the boy invifed him into the 
hall, while he proceeded to do his errand ; and 
while the little sweeper, leaving his heavy shoes 
at the bottom of the square, creaking staircase, 
shuffled up stairs, Basil stood contemplating the 
dark but roomy hall, paved with black and 
white marble, which, by dirt and friction, had 
now degenerated into gray and yellow; besides 
being cracked in many of the a ar 
squares, and in others, sunk into the flooring. 
In the angle formed by the dingy staircase, 
stood an old sedan chair, dropping into decay 
and covered with mildew, yet still retaining in 
its gilt mouldings tokens of aristocratic embla- 
zonment. 

Shuddering with cold, and the ere 
produced by the gloom of a spot into which the 
daylight of that narrow street struggled imper- 
fectly through the half-shuttered windows, Basil 
waited impatiently till the barefooted boy shuf- 
fled down again. 

«« Master “Il see you,—you may walk up!” 
said Bill, pointing upwards with his thumb, 
while resuming his shoes; having done which, 
he disappeared towards the basement floor, 
leaving Basil to find his way unescorted to the 
presence of Abednego Osalez. 

Concluding that he had only to follow the 
custom of morning visits, and enter the draw- 
ing-room, Basil walked leisurely up and opened 
the door that presented itself on the first landing. 
But with all his cognizance of the peculiarities 
of his host, he was not prepared for the scene 
that presented itself within. The drawing- 
rooms of which he had opened the door, though 
low. and rendered apparently lower, as in many 
old-fashioned houses, by a ceiling overlaid with 
ornaments and divided into compartments by 
beams of carved wood-work, were unusually 
spacious. Yet spacious as they were, not an 
alley presented itself by which Basil could pene- 
trate into the interior, without the certainty of co- 
vering himself with dust and cobwebs, by colli- 
sion with the heterogeneous objects crowded into 
the area:—pieces of antiquated furniture, arti- 
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cles of virtd, besides a variety of undefinable and 
indescribable things, which looked as if assem- 
bled together by a hasty removal in a fire or the 
sacking of a town, thirty years before, and aban- 
doned ever since to the dust-gathering and 
smoke-gathering operations of Time. 

Heaped on the floor, in one corner of the room, 
like potatoes in a barn or beans in a granary, 
lay the contents of a library; from their rich 
old bindings apparently valuable, but overgrown 
with dust and mould, like the bricks of some 
ruined pile—-To the left of the door, on enter- 
ing, stood a fine marble copy of the Venus de 
Medicis, which the prudery of the spiders had 
covered with draperies of black cobwebs, that 
hung like draperies down to the very pedestal. 
Further on, was the Whetter, in bronze, on 
whose dark surface, on the contrary, the coat- 
ing of dust, in ledges, assumed a lighter colour ; 
and beyond, in all directions, were slabs of 
pietra dura slanting against rich consoles of 
carved ebony, and bas reliefs in rosso antico and 
other precious marbles, side by side with taw- 
dry French clocks, Dresden cups, and Nankin 
vases; groupings of stuffed birds, which, by the 
fracture of their glass-cases, and the admission of 
the atmosphere, had sacrificed their bright plum- 
age to the moths; so that only the shrunken skin, 
skeleton stuifed with straw, and staring glass 
eyes, remained perceptible, in ghastly mockery 
of the skill of the naturalist. Crystal girandoles 
stood on the consoles, so encrusted with dust as 
to have lost all symptom of transparency ; while 
of a magnificent copy of Correggio’s Notte that 
stood frameless against a japan cabinet, the rats 
had gnawn off a corner! ‘There was a species 
of altar with folding wings, such as are used 
for the travelling devotions of crowned or mi- 
tred heads, adorned with chasings, the work of 
Cellini or one of his pupils, which, though evi- 
dently of silver, was tarnished to the tint of 
bronze! 

Never before had Basil Annesley contem- 
plated so singular a waste of property! But 
that these precious objects were intermingled 
with trays of old iron, rolls of lead, and frag- 
ments of packing-cases, he would have com- 
pared this singular museum to the brie @ brac 


shops he had visited on the Quai Voltaire at | 


Paris, or in the Juden Gasse at Frankfort; 
saving that, in these, though the chaos of valu- 
able works of art was quite as confused, the 
strictest cleanliness was observed to preserve the 
component objects from injury or disregard. 
After a deliberate survey of the room, a glance 
atthe coating of dust through which the colour- 
ing of a parqueted floor, now so rare in London, 
was faintly perceptible, convinced him that, for 
some time past, no foot but his own had crossed 
the threshold; and that he must pursue his 
search elsewhere after the proprietor of the ex- 
traordinary treasury he had thus invaded. 
Closing the door carefully after him, he as- 
cended another flight of stairs, and again opened 
the first door facing the landing. But the re- 
sult on this occasion was nearly the same as 
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(on the first; with the exception that the ware- 
| house of curiosities on the second floor, appear- 
| ed exclusively devoted to the reception of pic- 
tures. 

«My friend the Jew has evidently a taste for 
lodging as near as possible to the sky !”? thought 
Basil, proceeding to the attic story; and as he 
noticed the increase of light and decrease of 
density in the humid atmosphere while continu- 
ing to ascend, he came to a conclusion, that, 
were he a lodger in the old house in Delahaye 
Street, he should follow the example of its pro- 
prietor. 

The door that now faced him on the landing 
| Was slightly ajar, as if purposely left so by the 
| ragged page by way of indication. Basil tapped 
lightly, to warn the inmate of his approach, 
and a hoarse whisper instantly bade him “ Come 
in.” 





Before a smoking fire, composed of small 
coal and shavings, the crazy grate containing 
which emitted the stifling effluvia peculiar to 
|Tusty iron, in an old-fashioned bergere covered 
/with the ragged remains of a rich brocade, 
which, in the days of Queen Anne and of the 
sedan-chair below, had probably supported the 
graceful limbs of many a court beauty,—sat the 
Money-lender ; enrobed in a faded, but magni- 
ficent wrapper of velvet and sables, and with his 
strongly marked features and picturesque cos- 
tume, looking as though he had been sitting for 
his picture to Rembrandt. 

“‘Tam afraid your wet walk has had a worse 
influence on you than on myself, sir?” said 
Basil, struck by the hoarseness of the tones in 
which the old man attempted to inquire his 
business. 

**A slight sore throat,—nothing more!” 
grumbled Abednego; ‘easily cured with a 
quarter of an ounce of gum-arabic and a pint 
of hot water; half the price of a hackney-coach 
fare!—What do you want with me ?”’ 

“So little,” replied Basil Annesley, seating 
himself on a rickety straw chair opposite the 
invalid, ** that [ would by no means have trou- 
bled you had I imagined you wei indisposed.”’ 

‘Then why did you come at all ?””—de- 
manded the Money-lender, with surly abrupt- 
ness. 

«“T came to ask you an idle question. You 
were in such perfect health and spirits when 
we parted yesterday evening, that I had no ex- 
pectation of being so much an intruder as I find 
myself to-day.—! have been as far as Greek 
Street in search of you.” 

**Do you want to take the oid house on a 
repairing lease ?’’ inquired Abednego, with a 
sneer. ‘‘ You imagine, perhaps, that some of 
the money-bags of A. O. will be overlooked in 
the old cupboards and odd corners ?” 

**[T have no views on your money-bags, Mr. 
Osalez, excepting such as you have found me 
very frank in declaring,” replied Annesley, 
with a degree of steadiness that did him no dis- 
service with one accustomed to be addressed in 
terms of abject subservience. 
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‘Your question, then, I am to conclude, | 
simply regarded the state of my health 2?” re- 
torted the Money-lender, the wrinkles which 
had puckered the corners of his keen eyes into 
a sarcastic expression, gradually relaxing. 

** Sull less!’ I never saw a person more robust | 
than my companion of last night. J merely 
wished to ask whether you could give me any 
information concerning a volume in my pos- 
session, which bears on the title-page your ini-'| 
tials, inscribed in your own handwriting.” 

**T should be somewhat puzzled, I fancy,” 
replied Abednego, with a hoarse chuckle, * to 
give you precise information concerning all the | 
varieties of property which, one way or other, 
have passed through my hands! I buy what- 
ever I can buy cheap, and sell it whenever I 
can sell itdear! The fools from whom I pur- | 
chase, or who purchase from me, are of no. 
more account in my eyes than one of the atoms’ 
of dust which your coat has imbibed by your | 
recent visit to my lumber-rooms!”’ 

Following the indication of the old man’s| 
skinny finger, pointed towards him, Basil per- | 
ceived that his scrupulously neat dress bore un- | 
satisfactory traces of the tilmy drapery of the | 
Venus de Medicis. 

* With such feelings,” resumed Abednego, | 
on perceiving that his young visitor evinced no | 
fastidious tokens of disgust at the misadventure | 
which had befallen him, “I do not often set | 
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such a thing in this old house as an unbroken 
bell-wire, it would serve only to frighten the 
poor rats, who are as much masters here as 
myself. I have no servant, except the beggar- 
boy who showed you in.” 

** And do you consider such an unprotected 
state safe, sir, with such an amount of property 
in the house ?”’?—inquired Basil, wishing to give 
him time to recover his first surprise ere he re- 
newed his inquiries. 

‘‘The half-starved terrier I let loose at night, 
is a better guard than a company of the house- 
hold brigade!” replied Abednego; who had 
thrust the volume aside on the table, as if not 
choosing to encounter a second view. 

‘But even if the dog gave the alarm,—in 

your infirm state——”’ 
" «This is the first day’s illness I have had 
these twenty years; and you may perceive that 
I am prepared to take care of myself!” inter- 
rupted the old man, suddenly opening the 
drawer of the table beside him, and taking out 
a brace of pistols, on half cock, which he 
quietly replaced,—having evidently exhibited 
them to reassure, not to intimidate his guest. 

** Besides, the police have their eye on my 
house. I have them in fee, as 1 have the in- 
surance offices, as a matter of business.”’ 

‘‘ But the discreditable urchin who waits 
upon you 2” 

‘«* Regards me as little better than a beggar! 


























my mark on those temporary belongings,—any , Where a half-starved brat sees only an empty 
book in which I ever inscribed my initials, | larder, he beholds only misery and want. The 
must have been a book I valued !” | chef d’ceuvres you saw just now in my draw- 

“You can scarcely have failed to value a/ ing-room, have less intrinsic value in his eyes, 
work so interesting as this!” replied Basil,! than a sirloin of beef in an eating-house win- 
drawing from his pocket the volume he had dow. Bill the sweeper pities me, sir,—pities 
brought from Barlingham, for the amusement! me, as a poor old man, almost as much a pau- 


of Verelst, and placing it before Abednego, so 
as to bring the inscription under his eyes. 

To his utter surprise, the effect produced on 
Osalez by the sight, was scarcely less remarka- 
ble than that which it had wrought in the 
mother of Esther! The old man fell back in 
his chair, and for a moment appeared to gasp 
for breath; while Basil sat watching him with 
uneasy consternation. 

** That boy takes as long to boil my hot water, 
as a chemist to compound a medicine!”’ were 
the first words that burst from the quivering 
lips of Abednego, as if in apology for his emo- 
tion ;—*‘ yet I told him I was choking with my 
sore throat!”’ 


“Will you give me leave to ring, sir?” said | 
Basil, perceiving that his singular host was 


desirous of evading his observation. 

**T give you leave to find a bell,—if you are 
able!” retorted the old man, as though priding 
himself on the denuded condition of his habita- 
tion. ‘* No, no!—zo bells here, my fine captain, 
nor menials to answer them! No knaves in 
showy liveries, like those who held the great- 
coat on your back for you, last night, at my 
Lady Maitland’s, who have received no wages 
save their pickings, stealings, and perquisites, 
these two years past! If there were indeed 


| per as himself!” ; 
“He may some day come into contact with 
| people able to enlighten him,” observed Basil, 
'gravely. ‘‘ May I ask, sir, whether you have 
‘any recollection of the book beside you ?” 
| You got it from your mother!” said Abed- 
' nego, as if startled into the rejoinder. 
' You sold it to her, then ?”—demanded 
| Basil, anxious to account for his knowledge of 
‘the fact. But at the word, Abednego half 
| started from his chair, as if smitten with a sore 
and sudden pain. In a moment, however, he 
recovered himself. 
| Nay,—I only so concluded by force of in- 
ference,” said he. ‘A taste for the works of 
Holbein and Hollar, appeared more appropriate 
to an accomplished woman, than to a gay 
guardsman.—Perhaps you wish to dispose of the 
| book ?” 
| {Tam not, thank God, so straitened, even 
by the imprudences which have rendered me 
your debtor,”’ said Basil, proudly, ‘*as to be 
driven to the sale of my mother’s property,— 
or even of property derived from her. I merely 
‘wished to account to myself for the inscription 
of your initials on the title page.” ; 
“ The initials of A. O. have, I admit, obtained 
strange notoriety by my means,’’ said Abed- 
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nego; ‘nevertheless, you cannot suppose me 
to be the only individual who bears them, or 
has ever borne them 2?” 

‘*Scarcely!”’ replied young Annesley. ‘* But 
these letters are distinctly of your own tracing!”’ 

** Are you so expert in handwritings as to 
swear to that ?”? demanded Abednego; abstain- 
ing, however, from a glance towards the book 
again officiously placed before him by Basil. 
«« My dear young friend—take my advice, and 
neither perplex your brains with surmises on 


subjects that little concern you, not by infer-| 


ences arising out of idle coincidences, which 
the inexperience of boyhood conceives to be 


pregnant with meaning. You are surprised. | 


for instance, that I am tolerably well acquainted 
with your movements, and the movements of 


people so much out of my sphere of life as. 


Lord Maitland’s wife. A moment’s reflection 


ought to convince you, that a portion of the. 
Money-lender’s business is to obtain the most | 
accurate information concerning the spendthrifts | 


of the day,—already his debtors, or his debtors 
likely to become. I look upon all such as con- 
stituting my flocks and herds;—as much my 
we cat as the physician regards the gouty 
ord lolling past him in his chariot; or the un- 
dertaker the hectic wretch he hears coughing at 
the street corner!” 

«© It may be your business to seek such infor- 


mation: the wonder lies in your obtaining it!” | 


ohserved Basil. 

** Jil information may be had for money!’ 
rejoined Abednego, rubbing his lean hands with 
an air of exultation. Every thing is to be had 
for money—if applied with the same intelli- 
gence that gathered it together. Look at me, 
Mr. Annesley !—Did you ever see a more loath- 
some scarecrow ?” 

And as he spoke, the Jew raised from his 
head the Greek cap, embroidered with tar- 
nished gold lace, by which its bald crown was 
covered, as if to give greater expansion to his 
ugliness. 

«* Ay, smile, sir!—You are too civil to con- 


firm the ungracious verdict of a man who sees | 


himself as he sees all things else in this world 
—in the clear and searching light of truth! 


But [ tell you that, unsightly as I am, women | 


both young and fair cajole me with their cour- 
tesies:—I would say, caresses, but that you 
must be an eye-witness of the fact, to have 
faith for disproportion so monstrous. Look ye 


here !—this tawdry thing,” said he, pointing to | 


the cap, which he now replaced upon his 
head, “* was worked for me by the white hands 
of a countess; and if I chose it, she is ready 
to embroider a dozen such,—nay, to place them 
with her aristocratic fingers upon the gray 
head of the old Money-lender !” 

“For which subjection to your will, you 
despise her!” said Basil, with indignation. 

‘*] despise her, because the necessities that 
bring her cringing to my feet, arise from the 
wantonness of folly,—nay, the wantonness of 
crime ; for, in a wife and mother, folly becomes 
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‘criminal as vice! This woman must shine, 
forsooth, and glitter, and dazzle, by the splen- 
dour of her entertainments, and fashion of her 
dress. Why? Because she is proud ;—be- 
cause she has the ambition of being cited for 
her distinction of looks and manners!—And 
what is the result of her pride and her distine- 
tion? Even that she is made to crawl, in all 
the indigence of extravagance, to the knees of 
A. O. the Money-lender, and beg him, with 

_ tears in her eyes, and prayers upon her lips,— 

nay, more than prayers, if I were brute enough 

to profit by her subjection,—to take pity upon 
her necessities. 

‘* You doubt this?—Read, read! It may be 
treachery for a lover to exhibit the letters of a 
fond and trusting woman. It is none for the 
Money-lender to betray the correspondence of a 
thriftless customer!” 

And snatching a pen from the old leaden ink- 
stand beside him, and passing it hastily through 
the signature of a letter which, while speaking, 
he had taken from an envelope lying on a table, 
he presented it to Basil. ‘‘ Remark the coun- 
‘tess’s coronet on the seal,” said he, “and ad- 

mire the delicacy of the handwriting, and ele- 

'gance of the paper, in confirmation of my as- 

_sertion, ere you peruse the abject pleadings of 
this fashionable bankrupt!”’ 

Basil Annesley shuddered as he read; for 
every line and every syllable adduced horrible 
| confirmation of Abednego’s assertions. 

““ You knew not half the advantages of my 

ealling!’’ cried the old man, laughing with 

feeble triumph at the air of consternation that 

_overspread the countenance of Basil, under the 

‘influence of one of those painful discoveries 

| which tend to shake our confidence in human 
nature. ‘Till now, you regarded the old 
beggar of Paulet Street as the crazy proprietor 
of a warehouseful of worm-eaten curiosities, 
left in deposit by his customers,—of a few crazy 

houses,—and perhaps a few floating thousands 
lent outon infamous usury. Ha!—ha!—ha!— 

-ha!—You would give worlds, boy,—worlds, 
for a thousandth part of my influence and 
authority !—Preferment and promotion lie in 

the bureau of the Money-lender!—I com- 

mand the destinies of those who command 
| the destinies of the kingdom. I have princes, 

‘ministers, bishops, among my debtors; your 
highilying orator, your rhapsodizing author ;— 
fellows who, upon the hustings, or in the 
House, or at Exeter Hall, get up and speechity 
upon virtue, honour, honesty : but whose shal- 
low consciences are not the less admeasurable 
by certain shreds of parchment, called bonds, 

which I hold in my possession. There are few 
things they dare refuse me: and even as war- 

making kings tremble under the governance of 

Rothschild, under mine,—under the control of 

_A. O. shivering in his garret,—abide more than 
one, two, or three of those to whom you un- 
cover your head reverentially as you pass! 

You saw me keep the Duke of Rochester 

dancing attendance at my gate. As much, and 
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more, also, have I done to men having the 
blood-royal of England in their veins!”’ 

The spirits of Basil were overpowered by the 
vehemence of excitement gradually enkindled 
in the old man’s frame by the progress of dis- 
cussion. He almost feared that Abednego 
must be under the influence of fever, to become 
thus strangely communicative. 

“Open yonder bureau,”’ said the Money- 
lender, extending his skinny finger to one 


clamped with iron, which stood beside the | 


wretched pallet that formed his comfortless bed. 

And Basil almost mechanically obeying, be- 
held within, in separate compartments, piles 
of rouleaus, such as he had already seen in 
the secretaire in Greek Street, besides a variety 
of morocco cases. 

‘*« Bring me a handful of those baubles—or 
stay! you know not the ways of the place,” 
he continued, tottering from his chair, till he 
stood beside Annesley, leaning on the bureau, 
of which he opened a secret drawer. ‘* Look 
here !—these are a duchess’s diamonds. I hold 
them in pledge while she appears at the right 
hand of the throne, in false trinkets of paste! 
These sapphires are the property of a banker’s 
wife, who pretends to have grown ‘ serious,’ as 
a pretence for abjuring the use of jewels; be- 
cause, deceitful jade! her own are in the keep- 
ing of A.O.! But this—this is my crown of 
glory!” chuckled the Money-lender, bringing 
forth a small round case, containing a bracelet 
of brilliants. ‘* Do you see this miniature 7— 
Six years only have elapsed, since the proud 
and happy young lord it represents, placed it on 
the arm of his lovely bride! He has been 
three years in his grave,—and the miniature is 
mine! The tinsel of fashion by which the 
widow is trying to bewilder another silly victim 
into wedlock, 1s procured with means of my 
supplying. But she broke the heart of her 
first husband by her extravagance. It may 
not be easy to find another ready to be heart- 
broken.” 

*« Surely you had better rest yourself again, 
sir, in your easy-chair,”’ said Annesley, eager 
to avoid these hateful revelations. ‘* Pardon 
me, if I own that | am by no means anxious 
to see the veil uplifted from the deformities and 
defeatures of my fellow-creatures.” 

**T have, nevertheless, too deep a stake in 
your well-doing, not to afford you the means of 
discriminating between the sheep of the flock 
and the wolves in sheep’s clothing,” said the 
Money-lender, as he doubly locked the bureau, 
and retreated to his seat. ‘* Admit,” said he, 
gathering more closely around him the robing 
of his furred symar, which might have served 
a theatrical Doge of Venice, or Grand Pen- 


sionary of Holland,—* admit that, if I choose | 


to deny myself the daintiness of being drugged 
by a fashionable apothecary, and dawdled over 
by acanting housekeeper, it is not for want of 
means to keep such reptiles in my pay ?”’ 
‘*Which makes me only the more regret, sir, 
your obstinate discomfort,”’ replied Basil, be- 
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ginning to survey the squalid wretchedness of 
ithe millionary, as the crotchet of a maniac. 
** You are ill—more ill, perhaps, than you ima- 
gine; and left here all night alone, (for even the 
boy, I conclude, quits you at night?) alone, 
with the gnawing of the rats for companionship, 
—to fight against fever and suffocation—you 
| may have cause to repent your rejection of the 
means of care and comfort, secured you by 
your ample fortune.” 
“T have been left alone with worse things 
than gnawing rats,—even with my own bitter 
and gnawing thoughts, and yet struggled through 
the trial,” said Abednego. ‘* You pity me, 
young man, for risking to be stifled by a quinsy, 
_when I might hire some frowsy old woman to 
| sit up with me, whose gripe upon my throat at 
midnight were a worse peril than my disease! 
—Basil! had you ever experienced the heart- 
choking that suspends the impulses of life, 
under a sense of the contumely of those you 
love,—had you ever felt the fever that throbs in 
the burning veins, when disparaged by the idol 
of your tenderness,—the woman for whom you 
/would have perilled every hope of your soul, 
in this world, and the world to come,—had you 
seen the fools, the knaves, whom you despise 
' with the full force of your vigorous intellect— 
the warm fervour of your generous heart, tri- 
| umphing over your defeat, and asking how you 
presume to form pretensions to the smiles of 
beauty; you—you,—with nothing to recom- 
-mend you but the possession of youth, ardour, 
/mind, cultivation, honour, truth,—and treble 
| the earthly enjoyments of the lordly home from 
' which you desire to remove her to the temple of 
| wedded love where you would have served her 
/as a slave ;—had you known all this, Basil An- 
nesley,—had you felt those contemptuous looks 
‘eating like caustic into your flesh,—had you 
| heard those insulting words piercing like poi- 
'soned arrows into the marrow of your bones,— 
you would have been content to live as I do, 
apart from the titled herd, apart from the rapa- 
‘cious crew, despising alike the hirelings for 
bread, and the hirelings for vanity ;—alone,— 
_independent,—brooding over the sense of a 
/mighty wrong, and anticipating the triumph of 
/amighty revenge!” 
| ‘All this I could perfectly understand,” re- 
plied young Annesley, steeling himself against 
| the awe with which he was beginning to listen 
‘to what appeared to be the rhapsodies of a 
_lunatic,—‘* provided your privation tended to- 
| wards the accomplishment of aught beyond 
| your personal inconvenience. But whatenemy 
of yours will be the worse for you remaining 
this bitter night destitute of attendance and 
/medicaments ?” 

‘‘They will be the worse for the results of a 
system of which these hardships form a part!’’ 
replied Abednego, in a gruffer voice, as if ex- 
hausted by his recent outburst. ‘I discern, by 
the growing superiority of your glance, young 
man, the contempt kindling in your soul to- 
wards my shortsightedness!—You recall to 
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yourself the words of the Psalmist—* He heap- , admission appeared less to provoke the con- 
eth up riches, and cannot tell who shall gather tempt than the satisfaction of his singular com- 
them!’ J know—I know, Basil Annesley,— panion.—A ray of joy twinkled in his deep-set 
and I glory inknowing! He who gathers them , eyes. 
will shed coals of fire upon those who But ‘And what tempted you to bring it with 
no matter! What care you for the burning in- | you?’?’—inquired Abednego, with persevering 
juries or burning revenge of the old Money- curiosity. 
lender ?”’ **T wished to show it to a friend, to whom, 
**] shall care much more, sir, to know that as a curious work of art, 1 thought the sight 
you are lying here devoid of the necessaries of might be advantageous,” replied the harassed 
life, while my pillow has been smoothed by guest. 
your kindness,” replied Basil mildly; ** but [, “That is, you wanted to conciliate the blind 
cannot offer you my aid. 1 cannot now ask old father of Esther Verelst!”’—added the 
you to accept the services of a faithful servant Money-lender, while the colour mounted to the 
of my own; because, in the instance of others, temples of the astonished Basil. 
you have shown me that you consider such ‘ Do you mean me to believe you in league 
acts of kindness to be interested and mer- with Satan, as well as the comptroller of hali 
cenary.” the destinies of London ?”’—cried he, losing 
** Not from one so young and guileless as_ all self-possession. 
you!’’ burst in a hoarse murmur from the) Abednego laughed aloud at this apostrophe ; 
parched lips of Abednego. ‘‘ Be satisfied!— and the huskiness of his voice was now painful 
It would make me far more uncomfortable to | to hear. 
have my poor old dwelling ransacked by the; ‘* You go far out of your way, young sir,” 
curiosity of strangers, than to lie here conscious | said he, *‘ to account for my participation in the 
that the javelin of death is at my breast, and | household secrets of a needy artist!—Is it so 
that there is none to close my eyes if the grim | very marvellous that I—A. O. the Money- 
One gets the best of it!—I want no prying , lender—should be aware that the sum of money 
Jacks to spy out the nakedness of the land, or, you raised so rashly at my hands, was devoted 
into its abundance; to exult over my empty to meet acceptances which had their origin in 
cellar, or covet my brimming coffers. There is | the embarrassments of that wrong- -headed ass 
less peril, Basil Annesley, in 1 the quinsy which, |—Verelst the painter ?” 
as you perceive, is gradually thickening my; Basil Annesley now fairly started from his 
voice and filming my eyes, than in the malice , seat. 
of the cut-throats with whom your rascal in} ‘*Somewhat an onerous requital,’’ persisted 
livery might league himself, on the temptation Abednego, with a sneer, ‘for a few cups of 
of the wealth that lies ensconced in this old linden-water, bestowed upon you during your 
seeming rat-hole, richer of contents than the illness at Heidelberg, and a few lessons in 
palace of Aladdin !—But you pretend a desire to | crayons !”’ 





do me service?” said he, half-interrogatively. | ‘ Mr. Osalez,’’—Basil was beginning,—but 
Annesley answered not a word; and the | Abednego persevered in a louder key— 

Money-lender was forced to reiterate his ques-| ‘* You fancy,” he continued, “ that it would 

tion. goto the stubborn heart of Lady Annesley, te 


*‘T pretend nothing,” replied Basil, coldly. know that a book of hers had fallen into the 
“T pity your infatuation—I pity your aban- hands of an obscure, money-lending, miserly, 
donment;—and would fain induce you to contemned, and outcast Rarteiias I tell you, 
take pity on yourself!” | young gentleman, that, haughty as she is, her 

‘1 repeat that you just now tendered me | blood would rise to fever- heat, did she know 
offers of service. If sincere, and your good that her only son,—the son of her pride, if not 
will be not a mere pretence, confer an obligation of her affection,—had pledged his heart, and 
on me by giving me this volume!”’ said Abed- | meditated pledging his hand, to the daughter of 
nego, striking his bony hand on the copy of | a starving artist, and the grand- daughter of. 
Hollar lying on the table. But no matter !——Her scorn and her humiliation 

«T cannot do that!” replied Basil, in aj are no affair of mine!—But here comes my 
decided tone ; “for it is not mine to give. It brew of diet-drink !” cried he, as the dirty urchin, 
is the the property of my mother!” carrying a jug of hot water, peeped into the 

The piercing glance of Abednego peered room; ‘‘ and the more welcome, that my throat 
from under his “bushy eyebrows, ‘and fixed is parched with talking.—So no more to-day, 





itself scrutinizingly on his face. | Mr. Annesle !—Untem ting as my bed may 
gly 5 ‘ y P y 

“« How comes it, then, in your possession ?”’ look to you, I am cowardly enough to feel that 

said he. my old bones will be the ‘better ‘for it.—Fare- 


**T arrived yesterday morning from Barling- well!—If you have consistency enough, to 
ham Grange, where she resides,” replied An- care two days hence for the ailment that paints 
nesley, firmly , and brought it with me ”? such compassion in your looks at this moment, 

** Without her knowledge ?” _pr’ythee come and see whether death or A. O. 

*‘ Without her knowledge!’ replied the have fought the better fight!—Till then, surely 
young man, in a less assured voice. But the you will entrust to my hands a volume so re- 
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plete with instruction as this ?” said he, again 
laying his hand upon the book, which Annesley 
had no pretext for refusing as a loan. And 
almost before he knew what he was about, he 
had been unconsciously dismissed by the 
Money-lender ; and was standing on the pave- 
ment of Delahaye Street, —listening to the bolt- 
ing, and barring, and putting up of the rusty 
chain within, by Bill the sweeper. 

Basil had not resisted Abednego’s commands, 
that the boy should follow him down to open 
the door; for he thus secured an opportunity to 
enforce, by a second bribe, his charge to the 
uncouth page on no account to leave the 
invalid that night; but to be in readiness to re- 
ceive the medicines and instructions he was. 
proceeding to despatch from the nearest che- 
mist’s, for the alleviation of the alarming 
malady of A. O. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Never had Basil Annesley installed himself 


before the fire of his lodgings in so desponding a. 
mood as after his interview with Abednego. 


Not a single point or person whereon he could 
fix his thoughts with complacency by way of 
relief! After a visit to his mother, in which he 
had been made to feel himself an unwelcome 
guest, after becoming an ear-witness to the 
ravings of the old gardener, which he would 
have given worlds to efface from his memory, 


he had been spurned from the door which he | 


had a right to approach as a benefactor, and 
where he would nevertheless have been proud 


to kneel in all the self-sacrificing humility of | 


love! 

His mother, he knew to be exposed to the 
most harassing and painful! duties—The fa- 
mily of Verelst appeared to be distracted by 
some peculiar contrariety of fortune, of which 
he was unable to surmise the origin. And now, 


his benefactor, the man for whom, involuntarily, | 
he entertained at once the greatest interest and | 
greatest contempt, was suffering from a danger- | 


ous disease.—In neither of the three cases 
could he exercise a beneficial influence. Gladly 
would he have dedicated all the means at his 
command, to alleviate the pangs of any of the 
three. But he was powerless as a child. —All 
he could do was to sympathize in silence, and 
at a distance. 

To say that no floating visions of the Duca 
di San Catalda mingled with his many vexa- 
tions, would be disingenuous. It was doubtless 
no small enhancement to the miseries of his 

osition that, while excluded from the house of 

erelst, he believed another to be favoured with 


access ;—another, rich, great, powerful,—able | 
to confer favours, fifty times greater than the | 
poor services he had rendered, and perhaps to} 
make them acceptable by graces of deportment, | 
in which he felt himself to be lamentably defi- | 
cient. In the depths of his reverie, poor Basil | 
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seemed to behold passing before him, as in a 
dream, all that was occurring at Barlingham— 
all that was chancing in the drawing-room of 
Verelst—all that was exercising a fatal em- 
pire in the miserable attic of A. O.! 

So irritated was his mind by these perplexi- 
ties, that he felt unequal to the exertion of 
dining at mess ; and he accordingly determined 


to take an early dinner at the Clarendon, and 


proceed to the play ;—the resource of homeless 
men in London, against the publicity of their 
Club, or loneliness of their lodgings. 

Now the play, in the month of January, is 
as habitual a resort of fashionable loungers as it 
is secure from their presence the moment the 
season commences. Scarcely had Basil taken 
a back seat in one of the public boxes, lean- 
ing back with folded arms, for the unmolested 
| enjoyment of his reflections, when an unusual 
_ degree of movement and conversation in one of 
the private boxes attracted his notice, and he 
perceived that it was tenanted by a party of his 
brother officers,—Loftus, Blencowe, and Mait- 
land,the old boy Carrington, and the young 
, boy Wilberton,—precisely those whom others 
would have designated as his *“ friends.””— 
This was vexatious; for Loftus had invited him 
to dine with them and join a party to the Adel- 
phi, and they would now perceive that the en- 
gagement he had pleaded was a mere subter- 
fuge to avoid them; for he rightly conjectured 
that the unusual vociferation in their box was 
produced by their discovery of his entrance, and 
ejaculations of indignation at his desertion. 

He was consequently as little at his ease at 
the theatre, as he would have been at home. 
To his disturbed thoughts, the eyes of the merry 
party seemed to be constantly upon him. He 
| fancied them still pursuing the system of quiz- 
zing which had irritated him the preceding 
night into the unlucky explanation, the full 
force of embarrassments arising from which 
had been demonstrated to him by the officious- 
ness of Carrington, on his way from Arlington 
Street to the Club. 

It was, perhaps, because annoyed by the sort 
of Inquisition to which he felt himself exposed, 
—for the laughers had the advantage over him 
in point both of position and numbers,—that, 
the moment the curtain dropped upon a tragedy 
composed of glazed calico, gilt paper, glass 
beads, cotton velvet, twelve flourishes of trum- 
pets, a voice more uproarious in offering ‘‘a 
| kingdom for a horse”’ than all the twelve put 
together, and a prompter still louder and more 
active than both the trumpets and tragedian, 
Basil quitted the theatre. He foresaw that the 
significant smiles and whisperings they had 
directed towards him during the courtship of 
Lady Anne and the mild heroism of Richmond, 
would have double scope during the tumults of 
the pantomime. 

It was a chilly night. The moonlight lay 
like snow upon the frozen pavement; and that 
vivid brightness, which in summer seems in- 
tended to facilitate happier enjoyment than the 
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glare of day, either for the revellers of this! Again, however, his steps were arrested by a 


world, or those which, unseen and unsuspected, 
disport themselves impalpably around us, seem- 
ed lost and thrown away on a state of atmos- 
phere that drove both man and beast to shelter. 


—the sylph to the moonbeam, the undine to 
the wave. A fewshivering mortals crept alon 
the streets despairing,—or by a brisker encounter 
with the cold, attempted to lessen the evil; and 
it was impossible to connect the idea of that 
frozen moonlight with any thing but suffering 
and discontent. 

Even the young blood of Basil was chilled | 
within him; and though, in the course of his | 


musings during the tragedy, he had made up| 


his mind to proceed to Westminster and ascer- 
tain that the man whose eccentricities had so 


| 





enthralled his attention was not wholly without | 
assistance on such a night, yet on emerging | 


from the heated theatre into the frosty at- | 


sense of the isolated wretchedness of A. O.! 
“If the old creature should die in the night 
for want of aid!” murmured he; and, at the 


| supposition, back he hastened to the house, and 
‘There was nothing to tempt forth fay or fairy, | 


stepping down to the door, rang gently at the 
bell. 

Basil was prepared to allow the greatest pos- 
sible latitude for the deliberation of the little 
Sweeper, to whom, in sending the medicines 
from the chemist’s, he had addressed a mes- 
sage, promising a reward on the morrow, if he 
adhered to his promise of not quitting the house. 
He therefore waited quietly at the door, till he 
conceived the poor urchin had found time to 
shuffle up stairs from the heap of shavings in the 
front kitchen, on which he had promised Basil 
to pass the night,—visiting, from time to time, 
the chamber door of the invalid. But when 
five minutes had elapsed, Basil rang again ;— 
at the end of ten, a third time.—Stuill, no an- 


mosphere without, his courage almost failed | swer! 


him. 


Weary of standing in the cold, he began to 


As he issued from the public door in Bow | exercise his personal observations by examining 


Street adjoining the private one, a tiger in livery, 
with a cockade in his hat, touched it to him, 
and ran to resume his place i in the cabriolet he 


had abandoned to the care of a brother atom in | 


order to gossip with the footmen in the entry. 
His attention attracted by this irregularity, Basil 


carefully through the area railings whether light 
were perceptible through the cracks of the 
shutters ;—the kitchen, in which Bill had pro- 
mised to station himself, bearing evidence in 


the name of * front”? of being overlooked by the 


perceived that two of the cabs in waiting were | 


those of John Maitland and Blencowe, both of 


which were always at his orders; and aware | 


that neither of them would be in request for two 
hours to come, he jumped into that of the lat- 


and wake him? 


ter, and having hurried as far as the entrance | 


of Delahaye Street, desired the lad to drive 
back to the theatre, and await his master, 
to whom he was to explain the occurrence. 


street—But the most careful eye could detect 
no straggling gleam betokening habitation. 

i Perhaps. the poor hoy may have fallen 
asleep in the cold?” mused Basil, drawing his 
cloak closer about his ears. “If I were to try 
A stone thrown against the 
shutter, perhaps, might rouse him up !” 

But where was a stone to be found on the 


frozen pavement of Delahaye Street ’—Though 


Thus secured from a chilly walk, Basil pro- | 


ceeded, on the opposite side of the pavement to 
the house occupied by Abednego; and raised 
his eyes anxiously towards the attic story. 


Nota gleam of light in the windows,—not a/ 


token of habitation!—The old man might have 


been left alone and fireless, to wrestle with his | 


disease; nay, he might have sunk under it, 
united with the inclemency of the weather.— 
It was just possible that the room occupied by 
the Money-lender might not face the street,— 
for Annesley had taken no note in the morning 


St. James’s Park, and all its gravel, lay within 
distance of a stone’s throw, Basil might as well 
have required an “entire and perfect chryso- 
lite’’ to fling at the shutter, asa single pebble! 
—After a moment’s deliberation, he whistled 
loudly, m hopes that, if dozing, this signal 
might reach the ear of the boy. 

In an instant, an answering whistle sounded 


_shrilly from the opposite side of the street, and 


of its look-out; but if not, the idea of an old | 


man ina high fever, half suffocating with a 
quinsy, (a disease of all others demanding the 


watchfulness of an attendant,) exposed to the | 


chill of that deserted rat-hole, was indeed a 
picture of desolation. 

In spite of the cold, he stood for some minutes | 
wrapt in his cloak, ‘contemplating the quaint 
old mansion. 


Then, as if conscious of the ab- | alarm indoors ? 


a rough hand was placed upon his collar!— 
Basil started round to grapple with his antago- 
nist, but stopped short on noticing the dress ofa 
policeman !—Ere he had time for explanation, 
two more ran up to the assistance of the first. 

**Hold fast, Bill!” cried one of the new 
comers, panting for breath. 

“*’ve been watchin’ on him this quarter of 
a hour,” cried the original captor,—* seeing as 
he’d a heye to the parlour winders o’ the old 
Jew. He’s been trying skeleton-keys, and 
what not, at the door.—S’pose we gives the 
From his piping up, the chap 


surdity of interfering in the domestic affairs of has maybe got accomplices within a 


one to whom he bore so little affinity, and who 
would probably resent his kindness as 1mportu- 





“* Ay, ay ;—a put-up robbery 
** Jist the flash-cut iv a Wist- ind diame 


nate or artful, he walked away as far as the cried the third policeman; all three keeping such 


corner of the street, on his road homeward.— fast hold of the collar of Basil, as to leave him 
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scarcely breath for explanations, which, even’ At length his turn arrived; and he was be- 

when made, were utterly disregarded. ginning to launch forth into a simple narrative 
**A mighty likely story!”? exclaimed the con- of what had befallen him, when he was autho- 

stable from Great George Street, who had now ritatively desired to hold his tongue; and the 

come up, in answer to the summons of his depositions of the police assumed their due pre- 

subs.—* Gentlemen who come to inquire after | _cedence, 

the health of other gentlemen do not whistle to | Let those who, after listening in either House 


the footman down the ary!” |to a dull debate, consisting of incoherent no- 
** Nor try skiliton-kays at the front doore !”-— | things, hemmed and hawed by one honourable 
added the third policeman. /member,—mumbled by a second,—mouthed by 


** Besides, the old fellow at this ’ere ’ouse a third,—and executed in dumb show by the 
hav’n’t e’er a friend as ever any body hear tell hands and lips of a fourth, (inaudible in the 
of,” observed the original captor;—‘‘and from gallery,)—peruse with wondering eyes on the 
his anxiousness to have his house watched, I’ve , following morning in the tlowing periods of The 
a notion there’s property past common inside.”’? Times, a concentration of the wisdom of Parlia- 

**In that case, knock at the door, and give ment, arranged under the several heads of ** The 
an alarm to have the house searched,” said the , Duke of ;” * The Marquis of 97 «6 The 
constable,—** B. 947, will assist in carrying | Honourable Member for Finsbury,” or the ho- 
this fellow to the station-house.” nourable member for no matter what; as a fair 

** No assistance will be required,—I am quite | and true representation of the bald disjointed 
willing to proceed there,” said Annesley, per- chat of the preceding night,—conjecture the 
fectly composed. ‘ But before I go, | should amazement of Basil on hearing a most consist- 
be glad to learn news of the old gentleman who | ent and plausible narrative of his exploits as a 
resides here, who is dangerously ill.”’ | burglar !—His face was recognised by se -veral 

The men, who were holding him as tightly present as familiar at Marlborough S$ Street; and 
as though Jerry Abershaw or Dick Turpin were , one more general of information “than the rest, 
in their clutches, now inquired, with expressive | facetiously reminded him of his two months in 
gestures, whether he saw any green in their, ‘* the Mill!” 
eyes: to which inquiry, Basil replying by an! It was rather a relief than a vexation when 
eager renewal of his request addressed to the | an examination of his person was ordered, pre- 
constable, B. 947, who, apparently less experi- | paratory to his being locked up for the night ;— 
enced in his calling than the rest, suggested , knowing that, instead of the skeleton ke ‘ys and 
that “no great ’arm ’ud be done by keeping jemmy imputed to him, the property in his 
him fast till the door uppened.”’ great-coat pockets would confirm the identity he 

“Do you suppose, sir, that I require to be had asserted. When, however, the initials on 
obstructed in my dooty by the likes of you?’ | his handkerchief, and the name inscribed in a 
cried the indignant constable.—*‘ I’m anserable | pocket book containing his letters and memo- 
to my super’ors, and that’s enough. Carry him | randa, had sufficed, as he fondly imagined, to 
off !’’—said he, addressing the “ infer’ors’’ with | prove the delinquent of Brixton Mill to be an 
the dignity of a Dogberry—* I'll be after you officer of the Guards, of honourable reputation, 
in a jiffy.” and he was anticipating apologies from the In- 

Annesley was accordingly compelled tohurry spector, new grounds of suspicion presented 
off between the two policemen, without waiting | themselves —The fellow who taxed his face 
to hear the result of the alarm at the door of | with having been “up a matter o’ twenty 
A.O. He offered no resistance,—concluding times at Mobbro’ Street,” suggested that the 
that his explanations at the station house would | ‘* soortoo might have been prigged” from the 
produce his immediate release ; and was only | rightful owner, and worn with all his property, 
vexed to percieve, on entering the crowded | in order to establish an alias for the thief! 
room, that from the number of charges claiming | ‘* If you will send a messenger to the Guards’ 
priority, he should be some time detained.—It | Club, and request Captain Blencowe, whose 
was no such pleasant sight to contemplate the | cab is waiting there, either to drive hither and 
number of wretches taken insensible from the | identify me, or despatch one of my brother 
door steps of gin shops; or, though it still | officers for that purpose, or even his own ser- 
wanted an hour of midnight, —the set of misera- vant who accompanied me an hour ago to De. 
ble beings,—more miserable from being less in- lahaye Street, you will perceive that these men 
sensible, apprehended as wandering homeless | have deposed falsely, or rather to thrice as 
in the streets at that inclement season. Basil much as the truth!””—said Basil, in a tone that 
Annesley was far from needing Shakspeare’s startled the benumbed faculties of the stupefied 








admonishment— Inspector ; and after some further discussion 
Take physic, Pomp !— among the deponents, he was locked up to abide 
Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, ithe maale of the message. 


in order to waken his sensibility to the wants; Three quarters of an n hour did poor Annesley 
of his fellow creatures: still, till that night, he | await the return of the policeman despatched to 
had been scarcely aware of the nature and St. James’s Street; in a room reeking with the 
amount of wretchedness infesting the streets of vapours of gin and tobacco, emitted by three 
the Great Babylon. i ragged human beings who lay huddled together, 
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two upon a flock bed in a corner of the strong | 
room; the third upon the floor, and breathing 
so hard and irregularly, as to betoken an apo- 
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followed his jocose friends out of the station 
house, intimated his intention of lodging a com- 
| plaint with the magistrates on the: morrow, the 


plectic seizure rather than mere drunkenness. | Inspector acquainted him that, unable to ob- 


It was in vain he remonstrated against being | 
placed in collision with these outcasts. 


The | and seriously alarmed for the 


tain ingress to the house in Delahaye Street, 
safety of its in- 


charge of false witnessing he had made against | | mate, the policemen had attempted to force the 
the police force exposed him to the utmost ri- door,—the noise of which brought down the 


gour of what is called the Law. 


old man from his attic, pistols in “hand, to cer- 


Atlength, when heated and chafed almost to! tify his own safety. 


frenzy by this untimely incarceration and revolt- | 


** Nevertheless,” added the Inspector, * the 


ing companionship, the grating lock intimated constable, who persuaded him to a parley with 
that his probation was at an end ; ; and he was the chain up, states that the old gentleman was 
summoned back into the police room,—now in such a state of debility that his voice was 
hotter than ever, and crowded with new com- | scarcely audible;—which account, sir, ought 


mittals. 


certainly to have induced more belief than I 


The first objects that struck him, (their Ches- | accorded to the motive you adduced for visiting 
terfield wrappers and laughing faces affording a | him at so strange an hour.” 


singular contrast to the uniforms of the police- 


men and filthy tatters of the prisoners,) were | 
Maitland and Wilberton, arm in arm, who, | 


having issued from the supper-table into the | 
frosty air on Annesley’s summons, were just 
sufficiently affected “td the cigars and brandy | 
and water they had taken at starting 
beyond measure the part they proposed to play. | 


On his release from the tyranny of the police, 
Basil determined to return instantly to Debhers 
Street; being now certain that the little sweeper 
had proved “false to his charge, and that the 
miserable old man was left alone. 

Just as he was quitting the door of the sta- 


, to enjoy | tion house, resisting the oflicious offers of a 


ragamuffin loitering near the door to run and 


Though satisfied by Basil’s message of the na- fetch him a cab,—a strange figure appeared at 


ture of his scrape, they pretended, on reaching | 
the station house, to believe themselves sum- | 
moned at the impudent instigation of an im- 
postor; and the consequence was that, on 
emerging from the lock-up room, the prisoner 
found himself treated quite as cavalierly as be- 
fore. 

““ Never saw the fellow in my life!’ stam- 
mered Wilberton, who, more elated than his 
companion, was delighted at the prospect of 
the spree proposed by John Maitland, by way 
of retaliation on Basil’s pretended engagement. 


who has made fr—free with our names !”’ 

** [tis deuced hard that a gentleman should be 
disturbed from his supper on such absurd pre- 
tences !’’? added Maitland, assuming an air of 
drunken indignation —And Annesley was about 
to be removed to a cell for the remainder of 


the corner of the street ; which, but for its ven- 
turing so near the head-quarters of the law, 
might easily have been mistaken for one of the 
calling to which Basil had just escaped the 
imputation of belonging.—But the moon shone 
too brightly through the clear atmosphere, to 
admit of any deception i in the eyes of Annesley 
who instantly discerned in that unsightly form, 
the individual to whose aid he was hastening, 
as perhaps on a bed of death! 

«© What, in God’s name, sir, has tempted you 


out in your present state on such a night!”— 
**Some drunken dog of—of a_pickpocket,— | 


the night, when something in the rollicking air. 


and exulting tone of the two witnesses, so far 
attracted the notice of the experienced Inspector, 
that when Basil, appealing to him in the gen- 
tlemanly tone which rarely fails of effect, en- 
treated that the servant or servants who had 


driven down with the two gentlemen to the_ 


Station might be called in, he readily complied. 
But before Maitland’s tiger had time to make 
his appearance, whose testimony must put an 
end to the mystery, his master had begun to 


address Annesley by the name of “ old fellow!” | 


and to treat the matter as a joke. 
The result was the instant release of the sup- 
osed burglar. Nothing had been found upon 
Pim confirmatory of the depositions of B. 947, 
who had already sneaked off in anticipation of 
being given in charge in his turn ;—and by way 
of conciliating the ex-prisoner, who, ere he 


cried Basil, eagerly accosting him. 

But the answer was wholly unintelligible. 
Abednego leaned heavily against the area-rail- 
ings of an adjoining house, as if overcome by his 
feelings or his infirmities, and groaned aloud. 

“Fetch a coach!” cried Basil to the fellow 
who had been importuning him,—perceiving 
that, short as was the distance to Delahaye 
Street, there was much doubt whether the 
strength of the sick man would enable him to 
retrace his steps ;—and while listening to the 


broken gasps, half invective, half endearment, 


in which Abednego attempted to express anger 
at his young friend’s officiousness, and indigna- 


‘tion at the dilemma into which it had betrayed 


him, a vehicle rattled up;—and the manner 
in which the invalid, after being lifted in, sunk 
breathless into a corner, convinced Basil An- 

nesley that his previous anxieties were not ex- 
aggerated. 

“It is as much as his life is worth to have 
encountered the night air on such a night!’ 
burst involuntarily from his lips, as he com- 
pared the warm interest entertained in his be- 
half by the eccentric old Jew, with the deser- 
tion of his gay associates ;—and a hoarse ejacu- 
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lation of “ my life!’ which escaped the lips of | ‘Not on my account, sir!” said Basil, 
his companion, was the only intelligible sound | eagerly ; but on reflecting that the sentiment of 
that reached the ear of Basil till they stopped | hospitality might be the only means of inducing 
before the door in Delahaye Street. the old gentleman to bestow upon himself a 
«You must allow me to assist you up stairs,” | necessary indulgence, he desisted: and Abed- 
said Basil, as the coachman held open the} nego tottered, grumbling, into the adjoining 
coach door, and Abednego, taking a pass-key | chamber. ‘Thus left alone, on casting his eyes 
from his waistcoat pocket, prepared to open his | around him upon that wretched room, as much 
own. |a place of penance as the police cell he had 
“No, no!’ muttered the old man,—‘‘I tell | quitted, Basil noticed that, on a low table beside 
you no !—JVho is to put the chain up after you, | the flock bed, lay the book borrowed that morn- 
when you quit the house?” ing by his host,—and beside it, a large crucifix 
But the effort he had made for this explana- | of Berlin iron,—and a folded paper !—A cru- 
tion proved too much for him; and on reach-| crrrx!—The world then, and his own suspi- 
ing his door, he tottered and would have fallen, | cions, had decided wrongfully ?—Abednego the 
while attempting to place the key in the lock, | Money-lender was only in name and practices 
had not Annesley started forward and supported | a Jew! 
him in his arms. A low moaning nowescaped| While pondering upon this startling dis- 
his lips; and Annesley having taken the key | covery, a heavy fall in the adjoining closet at- 
from his icy hand, and pushed open with his | tracted Basil’s attention; and though believing 
foot the slowly yielding door, carried him into | it to proceed only from a log of the wood men- 
the hall, and placed him on a bench.—After , tioned by his singular host, he hurried to his 
returning to pay and dismiss the coachman, he | assistance.—Either A. O. had entangled his 
carefully closed the street door; and even so| feet in the long wrapper in which he had en- 
far conceded to the habits of Abednego as to | veloped himself to confront the night air, or had 


bar it and put up the chain, ere he snatched | fallen from weakness ;—for there he lay, stretch- 


with one hand the filthy iron lamp which the 
Jew had left burning on the pavement of the 
hall, on his departure for the station house, and 
offered his arm to A.O., who was gradually 
reviving. 

“* Let me see you up stairs, sir,”” said Basil. 
“It is useless declining my assistance. The 
night is half over, and since I know you to be 
alone in the house, I swear to you that I will 
not quit it before morning!”’ 

The suffering man seemed fully aware of his 
incompetency under the influence of growing 
indisposition to dispute the point with his 
young companion; for, instead of offering 
further resistance, he accepted the proffered 
arm of Basil, and attempted to ascend the 
stairs.—The task, however, was by no means 
easy. His respiration was all but impeded by 
the increased swelling and inflammation of his 
throat: and on attaining the second landing, he 
clung with both hands to the arm of Annesley, 
and panted for breath. 


It was not tillafter the lapse of some minutes 
that they were able to attain the attic, the door 


of which was locked,—from habit more than 


. . | 
as a security, since there was no other human | 


being in the house. 


| ed upon the heapof mingled coals, cinders, and 
fragments of old wood, that encumbered one 
corner of the room! 

The old man had struck himself too in the 
fall; for on lifting him up, Basil perceived, by 
the light of the lamp, (which, though over- 
turned on the floor, was not extinguished,) that 
blood was gushing from his lips.—Lifting him 
hastily in his arms, he bore him like a child 
into the adjoining attic, and placed him on the 
bed;—Abednego groaning heavily at intervals, 
either from illness, or the disastrous effects of 
| his accident. 
| His host thus manifestly disabled, Basil felt 
entitled to bestir himself according to his own 
inventions. He was there alone, in the dead 
| of night, without aid or comfort, in sole charge 

of a sick or dying man. It was no moment 
| for scruples or nicety. Throwing off his great 
| coat, and hastily gathering from the heap in the 
| adjoining room materials for a fire, he soon 
produced a blaze in the rusty old grate, which 
| diffused some degree of cheerfulness, and pro- 

mised gradually to diffuse warmth through the 
| desolate apartment. An old kettle stood within 





the fender; but as it proved empty, Basil pro- 
ceeded to a stone water-jug that stood in a 


They entered the room. Basil saw with| corner of the room to replenish it. The water 
concern that there was not vestige of fire; and | in the pitcher was frozen !—TIn order to break 
that his suffering companion had risen from | the ice, which resisted his hand, Basil took up 
his miserable bed to answer the summons of the | a faggot stick lying near it on the floor. The 


} 


police. From the iron lamp he carried, young | crash caused by the fracture seemed to rouse 


Annesley hastily lighted a candle that stood on 


‘the faculties of Abednego, who instantly woke 


the table, which, in strange contradiction to the las froma stupor. 


habits of Abednego, proved to be of wax. 


“What mischief are you doing there?” 


«Give me the lamp!” faltered the old man, ' gasped he, evidently only partially sensible. 


rising from the bergere into which he had sunk 


“What have you broken ?—I have not kept 


exhausted on entering. “I have wood and |a piece of crockery entire since you began to 
shavings in the other room. Since you choose wait upon me!—And how dare you light that 


to abide with me, I suppose I mustkindle a fire.”’ | monstrous fire ?—Fool!—what have I to roast 
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here besides your own wretched limbs, that you | Basil Annesley, as he contemplated the smoky 
thus waste my fuel ?” fireplace, did not conceal from himself that he 
From the little Basil Annesley could gather | felt as if seated beside the hearth of one with 
of this apostrophe, uttered in a hoarse whisper, } whom he had been long accustomed to break 
he saw that Abedaego’s head was wandering | bread, and take counsel. And yet, the man 
with fever, and that he mistook him for the | who lay breathing heavy and unconscious on 
little sweeper. that wretched pallet, was one whose vocation 
Without attempting to undeceive him, he | and habits were hateful to the generous mind 
persisted in his self-imposed task ;—filled the | of the young soldier! Though the vigorous 
kettle, set it on the fire, and having found un- | language and force of intellect of Abednego 
touched the packet of dried lime-flowers he | had invested the calling of the Money-lender 
had despatched from the chemist’s for an infu-! with a new character in the eyes of Basil,— 
sion, prepared a drink for the sick man, such as | though the keenness of his soul and greatness 
he remembered to have been administered to | of his speculations had interposed a sort of veil 
himself at Heidelberg, by the mother of Esther. | over the littleness of his daily doings, and the 
There was some difficulty in finding a cup | detestable nature of his usury,—young Annes- 
in which to offer it to Abednego. As a last! ley did not attempt to disguise from himself 
resource, Basil took from a shelf behind him |! that the man who contemplated with such far- 
what appeared to be a bronze ornament, which | sighted philosophy the value and social influ- 
afterwards proved to be an antique silver goblet, | ence of money, was in practice a pettifogging 
a chef-d’ceuvre of one of the old chasers of | miser!—Still, with all the inconsistency and 
Lombardy! odiousness of his pursuits, Basil was conscious 
The invalid drank and seemed comforted. | of involuntary deference towards the proprietor 
His moans became less heavy.—After a time | of that filthy garret! 
he opened his eyes, and breathed as though the 
oppression of his chest were in some degree} ‘‘ The power of thought,—the magic of the mind,”’ 
relieved. By degrees, and before he altogether : 
regained his consciousness, Basil removed his | the energy of soul of one so immeasurably 
outer garments, and having placed them under | superior to his own position, and so strangely 
his pillow as a prop to his head, covered him | master of the destinies of others, threw a sort 
closely up with the quilt of his wretched pallet. | of halo round the gloom of the place. It was 
—With a second cup of the hot infusion, he| such wilful, wayward, self-denying misery! 
now mixed some antimony, as prescribed by | —There was such a force of will, such a con- 
the chemist he had consulted ; and the invalid | centration of self-infliction in the privations of 
having again, almost mechanically, swallowed | the starving millionaire,—that he felt as if con- 
the soothing infusion, Basil left it to exercise | templating De Rance in the cells of La Trappe, 
its effect, and, wearied by his unaccustomed | or Charles V. in those of St. Quintin, rather 
exertions, flung himself into the old bergére be- | than a vulgar miser undergoing his wilful Pro- 





fore the fireplace for rest and reflection. metheanism! When gazing on those denuded 
The strangeness of his own situation afforded, | walls, if it were possible to abhor, it was not easy 
of course, the first subject of his cogitations!— | to despise the inmate of that iron chest of un- 


There was he, who had indignantly rebutted as | availing treasure ! 
an imputation, the charge of intimacy with} His greatest source of annoyance, now that 
A. O., brought against him at Lady Maitland’s | he was satisfied of having afforded the best 
by Blencowe and his set,—actually established | succour in his power to the physical ailments 
as sick-nurse, beside his bed, in a filthy garret; | of the sick man, arose from the certainty of 
—performing for him menial offices which he | having exposed himself to the unsparing rail- 
would have hesitated to execute for persons lery of his brother officers. Devoid as they 
having claims upon his kindness ! |were of entertainment at that season of the 
Only a few nights before, his mother had re- | year, they would not fail to discuss among 
fused to accept offices far less humiiiating from | themselves his solitary visit to the theatre, after 
him, in behalf of an old and faithful servant; | the pretext of an engagement; his having driven 
—and now, he was attending, sole servitor, on|in Blencowe’s cab to what would otherwise 
the dying bed of a stranger,—whose very ex- have passed for some rendezvous, but what 
istence, a little month before, had been utterly | was now discovered to be a midnight visit to 
unknown to him! | A. O.;—a visit, moreover, so unauthorized, as 
But the strangest of all these incongruities | to have caused him to be taken up as a burglar, 
was, that for the life and soul of him, he could | and exposed him to the chance of a night in the 
not bring himself to regard Abednego Osalez as | station house! 
a stranger! Some mysterious tie appeared to| It was not to be expected that such men as 
unite them.—Though the common but most, Wilberton and Maitland would deal leniently 
holy tie of fellow-creatureship, including even | with these discoveries ; and old Carrington was 
the Money-lender under the Biblical designation | now too stale as a butt, not to impart due value 
of “neighbour,” ought to have sufficed as’ to an adventure which exposed young Annes- 
a motive for the exertions of the young Sama- ley for ever and a day to the bantering of those 
ritan, so as to need no further adducement, | whe had already so moved his choler by quali- 
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fying him as the arm-in-arm companion of the 
Money-lender ! 

In order to escape the annoyance of his an- 
ticipations on this provoking subject, Basil pro- 
ceeded to take from the table, the only book 
that naked room afforded for his amusement; 
—even the volume of Hollar which Abed- 
nego had so strangely chosen as the consolation 
of his hours of sickness! As he removed it 


stealthily from the table, in order not to waken | 


MONEY-LENDER. 


of feeling of which Basil had been a spectator, 


| proved to have been the last effort of expiring 


the sick man from his unquiet slumbers, he | 
inadvertently brushed down the paper lying’ 
beside it, and stooped to restore it to the table. | 


In the displacement something fell out. On 
searching upon the floor, it proved to be a lock 


of hair ;—a long, long tress, coil within coil,— | 


which it was impossible not to recognise as 
that of a woman,—and difficult not to surmise 
as that of a woman young and lovely ;—so 
silken was its texture,—so rich its hue! 

Without the smallest intention of prying 
into the household secrets of his host, Basil 
could not replace it in the paper without dis- 
cerning this—He even noticed the peculiar 
colour of the hair. It was a rare tint; yet long 
familiar to his eyes as that of a tress, all but 
similar, which he carried in his pocket-book, 
and which had been recently unfolded before 
him during the insolent examination at the 
police-office :—his mother’s hair !—not silvered 
as now by the hand of time and influence of 
care ;—but rich and glossy as during her sunny 
youth. Basil regarded this lock, which he had 
obtained as a gift from Dorcas without his 
mother’s knowledge, as the most precious 
treasure in his possession. 

Irresistibly impelled to compare it with the 
tress he had now discovered in the possession 
of the Money-lender, he drew forth his pocket- 
book, abstracted it from the paper, and placed 





nature; and it was the lady to whom from her 


childhood he had been devoted, who closed the 


glassy eyes of the old man, and placed the 
watch-lights beside the dead. Lady Annesley 
was, perhaps, the inmate of the Grange best 
qualified for that solemn duty. Her mind, 
rendered stern by habitual contact with care, 
was now of a consistency to encounter without 
trembling all or any of those earnest duties of 
life, from which the gentle hearts and hands of 
her sex shrink with terror, before either the one 
or the other have been wrung under the in- 
fluence of anguish or remorse ! 

Like one moving in her sleep, she had 


breathed in the ears of old Nicholas the prayers 
appointed by the Church for a dying bed; and 





them side by side.—Not the variation of a hair | 


in the length,—not the difference of a shade in 


their hue!—They were one and the same!— | 


The most indifferent observer would have de- 
cided, as Basil was for a moment inclined to 


decide, that they had been shred from the same | 


beloved head! 
But could this be ?—What analogy,—what 
connexion could exist, or could ever have 


existed, between them ?—The Money-lender of | 


Greek Street, Soho, and the widow of Sir Ber- 
nard Annesley !—The haughty daughter of the 
proudest of ambassadors,—Lord L , and the 
thrifty, artful usurer,—the degraded,—the no- 
torious,—the infamous A. O.! 





CHAPTER XII. 


Scarcexy less sad than the scene in which 
young Annesley was officiating, was the one in 
which, at the same moment, his mother was 
acting a part equally humane, in her dreary 
abode at Barlingham Grange. 

The old gardener was no more. 


The burst 





if this effort were perhaps instigated by reluct- 
ance to expose the revelations of his infirm in- 
tellect to the ears of a stranger, it was no such 
apprehension that induced her to assist the sob- 
bing Dorcas in straightening his limbs for the 
grave, ere consigned by the proper attendants 
to his last home.—Once placed in his coffin, 
she quitted the room ;—quitted it with a heavy 
sigh,—an in-breathed prayer !—Early sorrows 
had been bitterly renewed by her trying attend- 
ance on the old man, who had unconsciously~ 
wounded her to the quick by his incoherent 
ravings ;—and above all, by the hazard to which 
they had exposed her of betrayal to the child of 
her heart.—But he was now at rest.—Both had 
done their duty. The gray-headed man was 
released from his earthly penance ;—it was she 
alone who remained to suffer and to atone! 

Every person whose feelings have been ex- 
cited by the performance of some severe and 
engrossing duty, must have been conscious of 
a strange vacuity of feeling when the influence 
of that painful tension is at an end. Like a 
sufferer whose infirm or shattered limb has been 
removed by the surgeon, undefinable sensations 
of uneasiness seem to possess its vacant place. 
So harassed had been Lady Annesley during 
the continuance of the gardener’s illness, and 
the perpetual hazards to which it exposed her, 
that, on the afternoon of the day in which he 
was laid in the grave, when the old house was 
restored to its usual mournful quietude, and the 
two women in their mourning suits kept mov- 
ing silently and sadly about her, she could not 
settle to her customary occupations. Involun- 
tarily, she re-entered the room which had been 
appropriated to the use of the deceased ;—the 
threshold of which she had never crossed of 
late save under the influence of awe and re- 
morse. All was restored to its usual form. 
The winter sun was shining through the open 
casement; and driven back by the piercing at- 
mosphere thus admitted, she had no resource 
but her own warm sitting-room, and the solace 
of her books and desk. 

Nothing more common than for people of 
the world, on hearing some compulsory recluse 
complain of the cheerlessness of solitude, to ex- 
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claim,-—** But why not read to amuse your- 
self?” in pursuance of the commonplace en- 
comiums of ** the sunshine of the mind produced 
hy study,’ which our copy-book morality in- 
flicts upon the use of schools. But the notion 


of reading for amusement entertained by such | 


people, consists in a first-class subscription to a 
fashionable library, ensuring the earliest peru- 
sal of popular works,—new novels, brilliant 
periodicals,—holding up to the eye, as in a 
mirror, a reflection of the progress of civiliza- 
tion, and a picture of the manners and prospe- 
rities of the day. 

Lady Annesley’s book-case, on the contrary, 
contained only old editions of the works of past | 
centuries ; philosophy rendered obsolete by mo- | 
dern improvement; and theology purporting to 
split so fine the straws of doctrinal casuistry, as 
io reduce them to chaff. The few sterling 


books she possessed, the bosom comforters to_ 


which we turn in sickness and sorrow, had 
been her sole companions for twenty lonely | 
years; and with all one’s partiality for a fa-' 
vourite writer, it is not more impossible for the 
dried leaves of the rose to retain the hue and 
fragrance of the living flower, than for the hun- | 
dredth perusal to vield the charm of the first. | 
{t may indeed, perhaps, when voluntarily culled | 
from the shelves of a voluminous library. But | 
it is only the uninformed and unimaginative | 
mind of the peasant that can derive amusement, 
Sunday after Sunday, throughout a long life, 
from his solitary volume of the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” 

Lady Annesley nad been more than once 
forced to admit to herself, that her little library 
had ceased to charm; and if she pined after any 
thing in her seclusion, it was for the charm of 
new books to create a new order of ideas, or a 
nappier combination of the old.—But on that 
cheerless afternoon, she felt as if those ancient 

companions of her sorrow might perhaps renew 


their charm; and in accordance with the prompt- | 


ings of the solemn scene of the morning, in the 
little village church wherein she had seen ashes 


reconsigned to ashes, and dust to dust, she pro- | 


ceeded to her book-shelf to take down her fa- 


vourite Holbein, with its well-remembered | 
philosophical interleavings.—It was gone !—| 
The book was included in a set of six volumes 


of favourite works—The Essays of Montaigne, 
and George Herbert’s Manual—all in the same 
antique binding. Of these, five alone remained ; 
—the copy of Hollar was no longer there! 
Lady Annesley felt surprised and angry. So 
undisturbed was the tenor of her life, that no 


person but herself and her two waiting-women | 


ever crossed the threshold of that chamber ; ; of 


whom, Hannah could not read or write, while 
Dorcas was one of those fortunate individuals | 
who find better companionship in the seam they | 


are sewing, than the choicest chef-d’euvre of 
genius.—Still, either the one or the other might 
have been tempted by the striking designs “of 
the book, to remove it from the room for more 
leisurely inspection. She rang and inquired 
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Neither of them had ever noticed either the 
existence or the disappearance of the book !— 
She now demanded whether, during her at- 
tendance on the gardener, any stranger had 
been admitted into the room. 

** No person whatever !”’ was the reply. 

**Most strange and most vexatious!’’ was 
her rejoinder ;—adding, in the depths of her 
heart,—** So few as are the relics I retain of those 
days,—so few and so precious,—ill could I 

afford to part with this !”? 
| “It was perhaps Master Basi! who borrowed 
‘the book?” suggested Dorcas, struck with a 
‘brilliant idea. * The morning he was forced to 
remain here, after your ladyship’s fainting At, 
_he was hours moping alone here, in the morn- 
ing room. Perhaps he had begun to read it, 
and took it with him to finish on the road 2” 
Lady Annesley expressed a contrary convic- 
tion, and dismissed her attendant. Yet so pro- 
bable was the surmise, that the moment she 
was alone again, she seized a pen, and ad- 
dressed an inquiry on the subject to her son. 
She had intended deferring till the morrow in- 
telligence of the decease of poor old Nicholas ; 
but so eager was her desire to assure herself of 
the fate of her book, that she lost not a moment. 
Nothing could be more embarrassing than to 
address Basil on the subject of their old ser- 
vant’s demise; for she had ventured no subse- 
| quent explanation with her son after the terrible 
| scene in which they had borne a part; and she 
was consequently uncertain whether suspicions 
had been excited on the part of Basil, or whe- 
ther he attributed the terrible revelations of the 
gardener solely to aberration of intellect. 

The moment, however, that her mind be- 
came possessed by anxiety concerning her 
beloved volume, she lost sight of these consi- 
_derations ; and after narrating to him with sim- 

ple succinetness, the death and burial of one 
| who, she said, “had been to her as a friend 
when her own kith and kin had deserted her— 
_a good, faithful, and submissive servant, in days 
_of adversity as in days more prosperous,’”’—she 
proceeded to inquire whether he could give her 
any tidings of the missing book. 

**'You are my only son, Basil,’? wrote Lady 
Annesley; “‘ nay, the estrangement and pros- 
perity of your sister render you my only heir. 
| Yet a few years, and the little [ possess will be 
/yourown. Even now, I am not, I trust, spar- 
ing in administering to your comfort,—or prodi- 
| gal in the indulgence of my own. I cannot 
therefore think, Basil,—I would willingly not 
_believe,—that you have surreptitiously ab- 
| stracted from my house an object which you 
_know I prize. How much I prize it, you are 
not able to conjecture. I shall go down to my 
grave, and neither you nor others will ever learn 
how dear—yet how cruel—are the recollections 
with which that relic is connected.—In my so- 
_litude here, I live but inthe past. That which 
is gone—those who are gone, encompass me 
with an atmosphere holy and precious as them- 
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Memory that abideth in them,—hath a joy 
which is not of this world. I know not what 
I write; the loss of this book has disordered 
me!—It seems as if one of the unrestorable 
treasures of past affection were wrested from 
me for ever! 

** No delay, Basil, I entreat! Write to me, 
if you have any communication to make touch- 
ing the object in question. Fear no reproaches 
on my part, if it should prove that your hands 
indeed removed it from my house. ‘Too happy 
shall I be to welcome it back again, to hazard a 
single accusing word!” 

Such was the letter despatched from Bar- 
lingham Grange !—Such the letter which Basil 
Annesley drew from his pocket beside a decent 
camp-bed established in the attic of A. O., on 
the fifth morning after the critical night of his 
disorder. 

So imminent had appeared the danger of the | 
Money-lender on the morrow of his vigils, that | 
young Annesley—doubly alarmed by the re- 
sponsibility devolving on himself should the 
death of a man so richly endowed occur under 
his solitary guardianship and circumstances so 
suspicious,—had despatched the sweeper for 
the aid of his regimental surgeon; through 
whose means, he had subsequently procured a 
proper attendant, and a few of the necessaries 
of life. 

Abednego was now too heavily oppressed by 
disease to take heed of the arrival of strangers 
or bedding in his attic; and all that Basil could 
do in excuse for their introduction into the trea- 
sury of treasuries, should the old man survive 
to question his proceedings, was to seal up the 
doors of the different rooms and the invaluable 
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bureau, and give up a daily portion of his time | 
to the superintendance of the establishment. 

Abednego was, however, more cognizant | 
than he surmised of what was passing around | 
him. He was aware of his own danger; aware 
of the urgent necessity for the precautions 
taken; and the nurse proving a decent, dull 
woman, content to sit quiet in view whenever 
not employed in serving him, he was better sa- 
tisfied she should be there, than that the house 
should be surrendered to the discretion of Bill 
the sweeper. 

Still, Basil had little idea how often, during 
his absence, the sufferer raised his head from 
his pillow, to inquire of the woman in attend- 
ance the hour of the day,—the length of time 
that had elapsed since the young man’s de- 
parture,—and what promise he had given of 
return.—He had little idea how completely he 
imparted light and life to that sinking frame !— 
He could imagine, of course, that his disinte- 
rested services had proved acceptable to the in- 
firm Money-lender. He knew that Abednego 
must be aware how solicitude in his behalf had 
exposed him to one of the most disagreeable di- 





lemmas it had ever been his luck to encounter; 
and though such was the state of weakness 
consequent on the yielding of the quinsy, that 


subject, young Annesley naturally conceived 
the sufferer to be gratefully and kindly dis- 
posed.—It was enough for him, however, that 
so whimsical a being had not seen fit to resent 
his interference; and he looked forward to the 
convalescence of the invalid rather as a relief to 
himself from a painful and responsible attend- 
ance, than from any desire to receive his thanks 
or accord explanations in return. 

The receipt of Lady Annesley’s letter startled 
him into other feelings. It was urgent that he 
should regain possession of the book, and lose 
no time in restoring it to his mother. But how 
was this to be accomplished ?—It had disap- 
peared from the table, as well as the crucifix 
and paper containing the lock of hair; and the 
nurse, who seldom or never quitted the room, 
declared that she knew nothing of it. That 
the invalid, still scarcely able to lift his head 
from his pillow, should have removed it, ap- 
peared improbable; and Abednego was so 
weak, and, above all, so peevish from the ef- 
fects of illness, that Basil had scarcely courage 
to molest him with inquiries. 

“If he only surmised,” thought young An- 
nesley, as he sat contemplating the embarrass- 
ments of the case,—‘‘ how mysterious a_ re- 
semblance exists between her hair for whose 
pleasure I require the book, and the lock he 
seems to treasure with such wild devotion, he 
would forgive my importunity.”’ 

On entering the room on the morning he re- 
ceived the letter, Basil accosted the invalid with 
his usual inquiries concerning his night’s rest, 
and the visit of the surgeon. 

“Your doctor is to come no more,” said 
Abednego faintly. ‘I paid and dismissed him 
last night. It was only to satisfy you, I bore 
with him, as I now bear with the old woman 
dozing yonder in my easy chair. But for her 
being here, how do I know that you would not 
come tormenting me again at midnight, to light 
my fire, and snuff my candle ?”’ 

** By all this, sir, I perceive that you feel 
much better!—It is only the man in health who 
quarrels with his physician. As to the nurse, 
you will admit her to be a safer guardian for 
you than a beggar from the street ?”’ added 
Basil, in a lower voice. 

That is as it may prove!” retorted Abed- 
nego, gruffly. ‘In the time of the Plague, 
Defoe informs us, that such nurses used to 
twist the windpipes of their patients. Thank 
Heaven, | am now strong enough to take cate 
of my own! However, till I can make my 
fire, and boil my kettle, she is welcome to re- 
main. She ‘finds herself,’ as such people call 
it; and gives me less trouble than | give her. 
—Nor is there much here,” he continued, 
glancing round the naked walls, ‘to attract 
pilfering fingers.” 

**There were things here,” Basil began,— 
perceiving that the nurse was really asleep, 


under the influence of a crackling fire on a 


they had as yet held no conversation on the | commencement of your illness, which I see no 


frosty day,—*‘ there were objects here, at the 
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longer; and the disappearance of which makes| ‘* She has demanded it back again. She is 

me somewhat uneasy.” igreatly displeased at my having removed it 
“How mean you ?”’—cried Abednego, rais- from Barlingham.” 

ing himself on his elbow, and pushing aside the! ‘Send her down the last new novel from 

curtain to peer out upon the bureau, which ,Hookham’s!’? muttered A. O., with bitter 


contained property to the amount of thousands | scorn ;—* the lady will doubtless consider it a 


upon thousands! 

**No need to look so far, or so anxiously!” 
observed Basil. “ The things I speak of are 
of no such urgent value,—save perhaps to you | 
and myself:—an iron crucifix, a timeworn, 
book——”’ 

**And what do you suppose to have become 
of them, pray?” cried Abednego, sharply, — 
letting fall the curtain, and sinking back again 
on his pillow. 

** | was in hopes, sir, you might be able to in- 
form me.” 

** And if I were—are you so miserly with 
your property that you cannot trust me with an 
old book ?”? 

‘**] would trust you with any property be- 
longing to myself ;—the care you take of your 
own satisfies me that mine would run no dan- 
ger of being mislaid while in your keeping. 
Unluckily, | have little either to lend or to give ; 
so that you are unlikely to be much the better | 
for my confidence.” 

** But when I tell you that, valueless as it 
may seem to you, I hold to that book 

**T should still be under the necessity of-——” 

“When I tell you,” persisted Abednego, 
not heeding his interruption, “ that it is my 
comfort by day and by night,—that in the an- 
guish of my disease, it lay upon my bosom, and 
soothed its throbbings,—that, in the darkness 
of my despair, it shed light and peace around | 
me, as from the wings of an angel—” 

Basil began to entertain an opinion that the 
senses of the invalid were again wandering !— | 
** When I swear to you, that while treasured 
here,—here, beneath my pillow,—here, side by | 
side with the emblem of eternal redemption,— | 
dear to me as to yourself, although the lying | 
world opprobriate me by the name of Jew,—it | 
has yielded me more comfort than the Cross of 
Faith, with all its promises of heaven ;—do you 
still desire to take it from me ?—No, no! Basil, 
leave it,—leave it,—unless you wish to see me 
sink again into the bruised and breathless mum- 
my to which I was reduced when you snatched 

me from the grave !”” 

Basil Annesley was silent. To dispute with 














him on a point that seemed so trifling, at a 


moment thus critical, seemed an act of cruelty ; 
yet to disappoint the anxious expectations of 
Lady Annesley, was a deed yet more un- 
pardonable. 

**T told you, sir,” said he, in a_ hesitating 
tone, and after a long pause, “ that the book 
Was not my own, and that I.had abstracted it 
from home without the coneurrence of my 
mother.” ; 


** Well?’’—demanded Abednego, again draw- | 


ing aside the curtains, and fixing his piercing 
eyes upon those of his visiter. 


| profitable exchange !”’ 

** You are too presumptuous, sir, in deciding 
upon the tastes and feelings of a perfect 
stranger,” retorted Basil, with spirit. ‘ You 
litle know the woman you pretend to judge! 
—Never in my days did I see a novel in the 
hands of my mother! Her studies are severe 
as her conduct is exemplary.” 

«© A saint, eh 2—Then send her a bale of ser- 
mons from Hatchard’s! What matter under 
what form the weak nature of woman accepts 
its subjugating influence? Novels,—poems,— 
tracts “ 

‘‘In one word,” said Basil, drawing Lady 
Annesley’s letter from his pocket,—* read, 
and judge for yourself, whether a woman, so 
exalted in heart and mind as the writer of this, 
is likely to accept any exchange for the book 
she prizes !”” 

On seeing his mother’s sacred handwriting 
pass into the withered hands of Abednego, 
Basil almost repented the concession he had 
made. It was degrading a letter of hers to ex- 
pose it to the eyes of a money-lender!—The 
deed, however, was done! 

In order to give time to A. O., in his weak 
condition, for the perusal of the letter, Basil 
Annesley walked gently to the window so as 
not to rouse the nurse from her doze. There 
was nothing very interesting in the look out. 
A massof icicles, appended to the leaden water- 
pipe of the opposite attic, was the most in- 
teresting object he found to contemplate. 

At the close of a few minutes, he returned 
to the bedside, intending to resume his conver- 
sation with Abednego; but all was still as the 
grave !—No movement—not a sound! The old 
man uttered not a word, and made no attempt 
to give back the letter. At last, in a gentle 
voice of expostulation, Basil addressed him, 
and addressed him in vain! 

Young Annesley now drew aside the curtains 
of the bed; and found that no vestige of its in- 
/mate was perceptible. Abednego had gathered 
up the bedclothes over his head. Like some 
mourner of Scriptural times, he had covered 
his face with his garment, and was weeping 
bitterly. 

Agitated, in his turn, by this unaccountable 
emotion, Basil Annesley was beginning to feel 
| intolerably bewildered by the baffling mysteries 
‘that seemed to involve the fatal volume, his 
removal of which from Barlingham had been 
the cause of such general disturbance. 
| For the love of Heaven, sir!” cried he, 
| “explain all this! Explain the interest which 
| you and every one else appears to attach to that 
accursed book,—the source of distress to all 
| with whom I am concerned !” 
| Still, Abednego answered nota syllable. By 
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the movements of the clothes in which he had | 
enveloped himself, Basil could alone infer the | 
struggles of his emotion. 

**1 beseech you, sir,” cried the young man, 
after a second pause, **if you entertain the 
least kindness for me,—if you feel towards me 
a thousandth part of the good will which has 
prompted my own exertions in your behalf, 
—tell me the meaning of your tears. They 
had not been wrung out of such a soul | 
as yours, save by some all-powerful interest. 
You are not woman-hearted, to weep for) 
wantonness, or from the weakness of mere ex- | 
haustion. ‘Tell me fe 

*Tcan tell you nothing,”” murmured Abed- 
nego, uncovering his face, and showing the 
letter of Lady Annesley crushed in his hand 
by the grasp of uncontrollable passion,—** save 
that this letter has roused emotions dormant for 
years. I had not thought,—I had not dreamed, 
—that this woman had retired from the world | 
to ponder over feelings such as these!”—and | 
again, with trembling hand, he grasped the 
letter.—*‘ I believed her cold and callous as she | 
was once worldly! I believed,—but no mat-| 
ter! These few words have wrung a dew out | 
of the stony depths of my heart, of which I be- | 
lieved the fountains to be long dried up! Thanks, | 
Basil Annesley,—this is not t the first benefit you 
have bestowed upon me! Thanks! Here, —| 
your book !”’ he continued, drawing the volume | 
from beneath his pillow. But, unless you | 
would convulse her heart with agony, as you | 
have unwittingly convulsed mine, tell her not, | 
on your life, through what strange hands it has | 
experienced a momentary transit! Unless | 
you wish to be expulsed for ever from your. 
mother’s house,—unless you wish to incur her | 
malediction,—never, never, while you live, 
breathe in the ear of that unhappy woman, the | 
reprobated name of Abednego Osalez !” 

Ere the sufferer ceased to speak, his voice | 
was becoming lost in broken sobs; and so ter- | 
rible and absorbing was his emotion, that Basil | 





had not courage to] pursue the anxious inquiries | 


suggesting themselves to his mind. He was 


overpowered by the spectacle of so profoundly- | 


felt a grief. In order to relieve the feelings of 
the old man from his observation, he again rose 
and walked to the window, in order to straighten 
and restore to his pocket the book and crumpled 
letter replaced in his hands by Abednego. 

By the time he finished his task and returned 
to the bedside, the old man had completely re- 
covered his self-possession, and was lying with 
his face exposed in allits usual harsh composed- 
ness of feature. 

** You are the comptroller of my household 
now,’ said he, addressing Basil with a grim at- 
tempt at a smile. ‘*Tell me,—does the poor 
boy still officiate as my lackey ?”’ 


the inquiries of your numerous visiters,” re- 
plied Basil, somewhat startled by his change of 
tone. 

* Ay, ay ?—I wonder, while you were about 


** Bill is installed down stairs, sir, to answer 
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it, you had not the street laid with straw, and 
the knocker tied up, as for some dainty goose- 


cap’s lying-in!”—muttered Abednego, forcing 


'a laugh. 


** Perhaps I might have done so, sir, but from 
the fear of offending you,” replied Basil, at- 
tempting to smile in his turn. ‘ Methinks I 
have taken liberties enough in your establish- 
ment.” 

** My illness must have caused no little com- 


| motion among my customers !”’ resumed Abed- 


nego, evidently intent upon distracting Basil’s 
recollections from his recent struggle of feeling. 
—‘*There are more people interested in the 
life and death of A. O. than in the fairest of the 
childbed puppets in fine linen, we were talking 
of!—Sore are their misgivings, poor prodigal 
souls, concerning the hands into which, on my 
decease, their bonds and securities might fall !— 


'to them it is a matterof fame and name that the 


heir of the old Jew should prove a man as trust- 
worthy as himself!” 

‘*There has been some anxiety testified, sir, 
I must admit, if that be any consolation to 
you,” replied young Annesley. ‘ Every day, 
from twelve till two, the door is besieged, | am 
told, with applicants concerning not alone your 


“house in Greek Street, but dozens of other 


houses.— But as I am by no means qualified to 
act as your clerk or deputy, you must consult 
Bill on your recovery. Having little appetite 
for business I have left all such matters in his 
hands. 

“« Bat my letters ?”’—inquired A. O., feeling, 
or affecting anxiety. 

“As soon as you are better, the boy shall 
bring them up to you.’ 

<< T am better,—I am better,—I am quite well 
'alre ady !’’—eried his companion, settling him- 
self in bed. “I am always well enough for 
business !”’ 

Having roused up the nurse by a touch on 
‘the shoulder, Basil despatched her down stairs 
in search of the letters and papers left for A. O.; 
of which, on her return, she brought back an 
apronfull. 

“T find that you have had certain fair in- 
quirers,”’ observed Basil, while the woman was 
away,—* fully confirming your former attesta- 
tion to me of the advantages of a money-lend- 
er’s calling!—You have had those pressing 


and sueing to be admitted tosee you,—to be ad- 


mitted to see whom, others are eager suitors !— 


You have had the Duke of Rochester here 


twice a-day, evidently believing your illness to 
be a subterfuge; and in the other room, there 


‘is a whole bale of necessaries,—sugar, arrow- 


root, wax candles,—despatched to you, nol by 
a grocer’s wife (as the nature of the gift seems 
to "indicate, ) but by no less a person than the 
lovely Countess of Winterfield !”’ 

Abednego replied by a hoarse chuckle,— 

«T should starve, but for that woman; and 
her family might starve but for me!” cried he, 
turning exultingly on his pillow. ‘She is the 
purveyor of my ‘Jarder—the clerk of my kitchen! 
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Well, well, I am at least as grateful to her for 
her sago, tapioca, and Welsh flannel, (of which 
you might have found wholesale pieces had you 
ooked in the lumber-room below, when you 
and the nurse were smothering me up the 
other night, )—as she to the memory of the hus- 
band who made her what she is, and whose 
portrait I have in pawn yonder in my bureau !” 

The nurse now re-entered the room with her 
burthen ; and having deposited the papers on a 
chair beside the bed, Basil dismissed her, in 
order that Abednego might examine them un- 
disturbed by her presence. 

“Show me the minister who has a more 


this!” cried the old man, pointing exultingly to 
the pile of papers —** And, pray, who paid the 
postage of all these letters ?” 

“7 did, sir; that is, | supplied the money to 
your servant.” 

** So, so, you institute yourself my banker 
then, as well as my maitre d’hétel and groom 


ward a perfumed billet from among the wafered 
communications of attorneys and stockbrokers 
—il]-favoured epistles from Birchin Lane, Bart- 
lett’s Buildings, and Hart Street, Bloomsbury, 
—‘‘here is a dainty creature who wants me 
to oblige her with the loan of her own emeralds 
to appear at Windsor Castle! The guest of 
royalty, forsooth!—yet writing in terms more 


_abject than [ ever heard used by Bill the 





sweeper to an old Money-lender!'—.More deli- 
eate handwritings.—‘ Lucy Maitland?’—Ay, 
ay !—the old-china fancier !—And here, Basil— 


‘here, Mr. Annesley, is the first application of 
one of your brother officers !—My eye has been 
voluminous correspondence on his hands than | 


of the chambers ?—With all my heart!—I am | 


always ready to accept services and comforts I 


of my Lady Winterfield!—Look here!’ he 
continued, pointing out, among the letters he 
was successively opening, several with seals 
that bore aristocraticemblazonments. ‘* Dukes, 
Marquises, Earls,—I have them all, all in my 
train! I walk like a king at his coronation, 
with Howards, Percys, Plantagenets, in the 
wake of the contemned and trampled A. O.! 
Thriftless fools!—some flattering,—some cajol- 
ing,—some threatening !—as if any single word 
they could write or utter would influence me 
more than the winter’s wind whistling through 
the crannies of my casement,—unless, indeed, 
the Open Sesame called inrerest!—at twenty 
per cent., fifty per cent., a hundred per cent., 
—Iam willing to hear of their bonds and post- 
obits, their wants and distresses! But what 
care I for the executions in their houses, or the 
seizure of their family plate, or their wife’s 
jewels! Here’s a fellow writes to me,” pur- 
sued Abednego, striking the open letter in his 
hand, ** begging me to save the honour of his 
family mansion from the desecration of sheriffs’ 
officers, and swearing he will not survive such 
a disgrace! Was it J who brought the dis- 
grace upon him? Was it I who decoyed him 
to Crockford’s? Was it J who induced him to 
hazard thousands, night after night, at piquet, 
when he had not even hundreds at his disposal ? 
Don’t let him survive his disgrace !—not the dis- 
grace of bailiffs, but that of insolvency, brought 
upon himself by prodigality and vice! When 
he first applied to me for assistance, he informed 
me, In answer to my remonstrances, (much in 
the terms once used by a certain Mr. Basil An- 
nesley,) that he came for money, not advice,— 
that he wanted a Jew, and not a family chap- 
lain !” 

Basil was vexed to find himself colouring 
deeply at this allusion. 

** And here,” continued A.O., bringing for- 
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upon that boy these two months!—I knew I 
should soon have him in my books,—that is, 
trying to get into my books; for I have enough 
of the family affairs on my hands with those of 
his precious uncle.” 

“© Wilberton ? is he in difficulties ?” exclaimed 
Annesley in a tone of regret. 

«* Why not ?—He keeps the finest company ; 
and has a taste for opera-dancers,—as costly an 


item for a boy in the Guards as Sevres and 
have not to pay for,—witness the tea and sugar | 


Dresden to his mother. You needn’t blush 


-again—I did not say opera singers, Mr. Annes- 


| 








ley. Trust to my delicacy to make no allusion 
in your presence to any such fragile commodi- 
ties 1” 

“I do trust to your delicacy never again to 
allude, with light mention, to the person at 
whom, though under so false a designation, you 
are aiming !’’—cried Basil, with warm indigna- 
tion. 

«© Well, well,—no offence, no offence! Es- 
ther Verelst is, I dare say, no more fragile than 
her neighbours; though that implies no great 
things in the way of discretion.—* H. R.’—So! 
then, my Pericles of the day! the five thousand 
for which you pledged your public honour, and 
the title deeds of an estate, in your family since 
they wheedled it out of the scurvy soul of 
James I., has not sufficed you?—You must 
cut a figure as a giver of banquets, must you, 
as well as on the ‘T'reasury Bench ?—What is 
the joy of place, I marvel, unless its salary suf- 
fice to grease the wheels of office ?7—‘ The ex- 
penses of his very ostensible situation to be 
maintained !? he writes.—Jackass!—Because 
he chooses to have Rhenish wines and French 
entreés at his dinner, and to be a fop and a frib- 
ble as well as the first orator of the day, must 
he needs make false pretences to the Jews about 
‘ the expenses of his ostensible situation ?’—Ex- 
cellent H.R.!—though you date from Down- 
ing Street, you will not throw dust in the eyes 
of A. O. !—Were you half the clever fellow the 
world believes you, your letter would contain 
three lines —‘* I want two thousand pounds,— 
ean give landed security, and not more than 
twelve per cent.’-—That is coming to the point; 
—between knowing one and knowing one the 
best statesmanship. I should have thought the 
experience of office might have taught him the 
futility of fine phrases,—mere loss of time to 
writer and reader!—It is not by locking «1p 
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brickbats in a plate-chest, Mr. Basil Annes- 
ley, that you can convert them into family 
plate.”’ 


‘**T am afraid you will tire yourself, sir,”’ said | 


Basil. “I would fain see you take some nou- 
rishment before I go. Let me call up the nurse, 
and lay aside the remainder of these papers till 


the afternoon; for I have only a few minutes | 


more to be here.” 


I have a present to make you.” 
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such!—He is a swindler and a liar. I will 
have none of him! I say,—let Bill inform the 
blackguard I will have none of him!” 

“You need not address yourself so pointedly 
to me, my dear sir!”’ said Basil, unable to re- 
press a laugh. ‘* J am not the advocate of Mr. 
Stubbs. You might pitch him out of yonder 


___ | window before I should lift a handin his behalf. 
*“No, no!—you must wait a bit!” cried | 
Abednego.—* I have something to say to you. | 


{ merely mentioned to you that the boy com- 
plains of his coming here every morning be- 
tween twelve and two, insisting upon see- 


‘* T want no presents !’”’—cried Basil, instantly |ing you op the subject of your house, con- 


rising, and preparing for departure. “I never | 


ceiving you might be sorry to lose a good 


accepted one in my life, save from kinsman or | tenant.” 


friend.” 


“© A good tenant in Mr. Jeremiah Stubbs 7— 
ba] 


** From the former, I suspect, my poor Basil, ; But no matter!—He has no more real intention 
your gifts have been scanty enough !”’—ejacu- | of engaging those premises, than you of bidding 


lated Abednego, with a degree of familiarity | 


for Northumberland House !—Besides, I am in 


that served only to aggravate the displeasure of | no such torture about the lease of my house in 


his companion.—*‘ With respect to the latter, I 
flatter myself I have as good a title to the name | 


as such flimsy things as Wilberton or Mait- 
land.” 
“They are my brother officers,—not my 
friends !”—interrupted young Annesley. 
«Then, how came you to accept from the 


latter the desk-seal, with which you daily seal | 


your letters ?”"—demanded Abednego, having 
thrown young Annesley completely off his 
guard, and enjoying his uncontrollable start of 
astonishment at this minuteness of information 
concerning his private affairs. ‘ But no mat- 
ter! I will not force my benefactions upon you. 
—I do not deal in jasper desk-seals; and an 
day I choose, the Duca di San Catalda will 
give me a hundred ducats for the miniature I 
intended to throw away upon you.—Good 
morning !” © 

The attention of Basil Annesley was arrested 
by mere mention of the name of the Duca di 
San Catalda. He was eager for a pretext to sit 
down again, and await an opportunity of re- 
newing the conversation. 

“I forgot to tell you, sir,” said he, “ that 


among the applicants for the house in Greek | 


Street, is a picture dealer who resides in that 
neighbourhood.”’ 

** Apropos to miniatures ?”? demanded Abed- 
nego, fixing his shrewd eyes, with a cunning 
smile, upon the young man’s face. 

“‘ Apropos to your own affairs !”? was the 
indignant rejoinder of Basil. 

“As regards my own affairs then, be so 
obliging as to inform my ragged footman, pray, 
when you go down, that when Mr. Stubbs calls 
again ai 

“© You know him, then 2?” 

«* You told me his name, just now.” 

«J said a picture dealer, in Soho. There are 
dozens upon dozens of such!” 

«No matter! I know enough of the prying and 
intrusive dispositions of acertain Mr. Stubbs, 
to feel convinced that he is the man who, with 
the view of entering into personal communica- 
tion with me on any subject, is likely pretend a 








(num, the grocer,—Morel, the oilman,—Du 


Soho! I have half a dozen others standing 
empty,—one in Park Lane,—one in St. James’s 
Square,—and I shall soon have one, I suspect, 
in Arlington Street; for unless I am much mis- 
taken, I shall be forced to makea crash at Lord 
Maitland’s. I have given him three years’ law 
to redeem engagements, which I knew from the 
first to be thousands upon thousands beyond his 
ower of redemption !” 

“* Lord Maitland ?”—exclaimed Basil, aghast. 

«© Ay! Lord Maitland !—Why not, as well as 
another ?” ; 

* But his unfortunate wife and daughters!” 

‘‘ His wife is some degrees worse than un- 
fortunate —But that is her concern, and her 
husband’s. As to their hopeful progeny, it is 
written that the sins of parents are to be visited 
on their children; and seldom were less deserv- 
ing children exposed to ancestral retribution.— 
Like father, like son ;—like mother, like daugh- 
ters ;—all empty-headed fools together! But 
that his Lordship has been trying to defraud 
me of my just due, I should, however, have 
felt disposed to deal less harshly with him. But 
when I find a fellow profiting by his privilege 
of peerage to se 

‘Pardon me if I entreat you to give me no 
undue insight into the private affairs of my 
friends,’’—interrupted Basil, again rising from 
his chair, on finding that they were straying 
further and further from the miniature. 

“Ay, ay!—You are afraid of finding your 
chains of gold mere pinchbeck.— You want an 
excuse to your conscience for continuing td 
flirt with Lord Maitland’s giddy daughters, to 
eat his pine-apples, and drink his claret,— 
though certain that, by payment, they are no 
more his than yours!” cried A. O., with a 
caustic sneer. “ What curious calculations 
might one make, after some royal or noble 
banquet, of the number and names of the per- 





'sons at whose real expense the noble guests 
‘have been entertained!—Messrs. Grove, the 


fish-monger,—Giblett, the butcher,—Fisher, 
the poulterer,—Gunter, the confectioner,—Fort- 


desire of becoming my tenant.—I desire none 
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rand, the wine merchant,—Garcia, the fruit- 
erer!”” 

«« You are at least making out a very tempting 
bill of fare, sir,” interrupted Basil, anxious to 
get away.—‘‘ I can discern a Barmecide’s feast 
through this bare muster-roll of names.” 

“You are that filthy thing, a gourmand, 
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then, as well as the slave of a pretty face?”— 
coolly demanded the old man.—** Well, well! 
God mend you !—In my time, young men were 
content with the vices of young men !—Now-a- 
days, they monopolize the weaknesses of boy- 
hood and senility,—reconciling all extremes, 
—the follies of beardless chins and grey- 
beards!” 

«‘T must again say, good morning, sir, since 
you seem disposed to take me so severely to 
task,’’ said Basil, abruptly. 

‘“‘ Before you go, however, I have a service 
to request of you,” said Abednego, suddenly 
lowering his voice. ‘ Don’t be afraid!—I am 
not going to ask you for the book again. You 
have wisely put it into ey pocket, and I ho- 
nour your caution. All I have to request is, 
that you will break with your own hands the 
seals you prudently placed on yonder bureau. 
Here is the key!” said he, producing one 
which Basil had already noticed under his pil- 
low, when they effected the sick man’s change 
of bed. 

Having readily complied with Abednego’s 
desire, Annesley stood waiting his further 
orders. 

“Touch the head of the brass nail to the left 
of the last pigeon hole,”—said Abednego,— 
leaning on his elbow, and watching the pro- 
ceedings of his delegate. 

Basil Annesley did as he was required ; 
when, lo! there started up, from the bottom of 
the old-fashioned bureau, a trap or hide, the 
well of which contained a variety of articles, 
apparently of less value than those which lay 
unguarded and exposed above. 

“© You will find a brown paper packet among 
those trinkets,” said Abednego. ‘* Take it out, 
—close the trap,—and see that the spring is se- 
cure !—Then lock the bureau, and bring me the 
key and the parcel.” 








In another minute, he had laid both upon the 
pillow ; and was again taking his leave, when 
Abednego bade him wait a moment. 

With trembling hands, the old man was pro- 
ceeding to undo the packet. 

“Can I assist you, sir?’”’—said Basil, con- 
ceiving that it was with this view Abednego 
had delayed his departure. 

The old man answered not a word; though 
his hands trembled so exceedingly, that it was 
evident he would have some difficulty in ac- 
complishing his purpose. There was a knot in 
the slight cord that tied up the packet. 

** Better cut it!”—said Annesley, after a few 
minutes lost in unfructuous attempts, and pre- 
senting a penknife from his pocket-book for that 
purpose. 

** Waste not—want not!”? murmured the old 
man, in a feeble voice; and after another mo- 
ment or two, Annesley perceived, to his utter 
amazement, that, in spite of Abednego’s homely 
proverb, and deliberate parsimony, his feelings 
were so deeply involved in his task, that tears 
were actually falling upon the little parcel ! 

* Again thus agitated!”—thought Basil. 
“This must be the very weakness of disease !— 
Twice in one day, for this iron man to evince 
tokens of sensibility !—Yet, who would believe 
me, were I to assert that I had seen tears shed 
by the stony eyes of A. O.!” 

The packet was now open ;—but Abednego’s 
= had not ceased to tremble, or his tears to 
fall! 

It contained only a miniature case ; and Basil’s 
heart began to beat strongly on recalling to mind 
the recent allusion of his host to such an 
object, in connexion with the Duca di San 
Catalda. 

* Accept this from me!”’—said the old man, 
placing it open in his hands. 

And to the utter wonderment of Basil An- 
nesley, he found, on opening the case, that it 
contained a beautiful enamel copy of Verelst’s 
exquisite picture of the Esmeralda,—the female 


' figure of which presenting a striking likeness of 


his beloved Esther! 
The gift was indeed inestimable!—But by 
what strange series of coincidences was he in- 


More amused than angry at the imperative | debted for such a treasure to the munificence 
tone in which these orders were conveyed, Basil | of the Money-lender—A. O.? 


obeyed. 








































































































































































THE GIRANDOLA, OR ROMAN FIREWORKS. 


** Within that giant mole, 
Scowls the fell bandit; from its towering height 
Old Tiber’s flood reflects the Girandole, 
Its rockets, balls, and showers of arrowy light !’’ 


Descrise a girandola, indeed! said a friend, as he 
looked his astonishment at it for the first time, from a 
window facing the bridge, and saw the dark bronze 
of Michael and his sword glaring in the rosy light of 
an artificial aurora. Well! we know that we cannot 
describe it; but we have just seen it for the second 
time, and are in such a state of intoxication from the | 
effects of gunpowder, that we are determined to say | 
something about it—and so here goes! 

Bang! a booming message from the castle walls 
bids us to be ready—for they were. Anon a second | 
signal! the exploratory rocket cleaves the air, and in 
one brief moment is a mile over our heads, while 20,000 
brains conceiving in that same moment the same act of 
volition, 20,000 pairs of the muscles appointed to that 
office, lift up as many pairs of eyes to pursue the rocket 
and its fortunes, till it falls with its wide spread golden 
shower, copious enough to baptize half the population 
of the Borgo. Then came a short pause of silence and 
darkness, during which the stars had time to peep out 
to see what was to happen next. ‘To tell of all that 
succeeded this signal, one should, indeed, have words 
that kindle like the things they speak of; in place of 
which, we, alas! are provided only with a few lucifer 
matches, to be applied to the tip of the reader’s imagi- 
nation. The dam then gave way at once, and there 
was an awful outbursting of fire, as well-ordered and 
effective as the play and spray of the magnificent 
fountains on the matchless Piazza of the Vatican it- 
self. All round the castle walls, at once came forth 
some miracle of pyrotechny; and in the midst, the 
giant form of Hadrian’s mole, till now scarcely visible 
in the darkness, stood out in all its opaque grandeur, 
backed by incredible varieties and gradations of co- 
loured light. Streams of liquid amber, and of molten 
gold and silver, flowed in commingled streams over 
the battlements, welling forth like water overlapping 
the tips of the huge granite /azzas in the public ways. 
White sheaves of a fiery harvest field were projected 
from the So/futerro, and widening as they rose, burst 
their bonds ata suitable elevation, and sent down 
whole cart-loads of the ears of that corn of which 
they were composed, into the Tiber, which reflected 
them as they approached, and then quenched and 
absorbed them for ever. 

A few seconds’ pause, and but a few, allowed our 





mouths time for exclamations, and our minds to take | 


up a position for the reception of greater marvels, 
during which the dark old castle stood again, as it 
always stands, in silent grandeur over the flood—when 
crack, crack, crack, crack, the batteries are at it again! 
and so soon as the rolling cannonade is over, there 
is an upsend from the mines beneath—a donation from 
all the demons that are at work there, of strangely con- 
figurated bodies that cross each other’s paths in all 
sorts of eccentric and lawless courses, and career away 
in surprizes, which indeed deserve their name. Some 
send you down a legacy of young serpents, wriggling 
and zigzagging through the air; some are rapped up- 
wards from you for ever in a loud thunderclap ; some 


rain rubies and emeralds over your hat; but you hold | 
it out in vain—they are too subtile to reach the earth, | 


and dissolve, like soap bubbles, ere they fall—Match 


THE GIRANDOLA. 







me out of the realms of fire itself those incredibly 
beautiful and surpassing greens, those turquoise and 
sapphire blues, which oft as the dishevelled meteor 
shapes her tresses “high o’er the archangel’s sword,” 


_ are flung forth with such prodigality from above! but 
| hark !—a whole volley of rockets has taken eternal 


leave of this nether world, to announce the conclusion 
of the act, and another pause of the pyrotechnic 
storm. But neither is there time to think about it, 
for now the wheel-work begins, Ixion’s or Catherine’s, 
or by whatever name, wheels of fire prodigiously 
transcending those of Phaeton in his adventurous day’s 
drive !—wheels with blue ruin round their tires, and 
empyreal axle-trees to turn upon, revolving too 
swiftly for their spokes to be seen in motion, and 


| spreading rich kaleidoscopes in all the variety of those 


concentric colours which please the human eye from 


infancy to age ; whether seen on a revolving card, or 


the “volubile buxum” of the boy’s top, which he 
learns to paint as soon as he can spin it. Roman 
candles, in this city of candlesticks and long moulds, 
ought to be worth looking at; and there behold a 
thousand of them at once, popping up their blue balls 
as big as oranges, with all the dexterity of Chinese 
jugglers; while bridlantini disperse their treasures 
round the castle moat, and jasmines of unearthly 
growth, and wreathed by fire-proof fingers, invite those 
that have the enfree to the Fire-King’s bowers, and foun- 
tains all his own irrigate the parterres of the Fire-King’s 
garden. In the midst of all this furious and various and 
exhaustless ignition, and while you gaze, and gaze, and 
gaze, your ears are stunned by a Jast outburst of prodi- 
gious violence—10,000 missiles are launched at full 
speed in the air, and the next moment all is dark and 
silent, and cold—and Easter is over.—Blackwocd’s 
Magazine. 





LOWER CLASSES OF ST. PETERSBURG. 
In London and Paris, and likewise in some of the 
German cities, there are quarters which seem to be the 
real abode of hunger and misery, the haunts of a filthy, 
ragged, immoral race, where the houses present the 
same squalid and wretched appearance as their inmates, 
and poverty, want, and wickedness steal along the dirty 
streets in a thousand hideous shapes. This is not the 
case in Petersburg. Rag-collectors, daring pickpockets, 
half-naked cripples, importunate beggars, are unknown 
in this stately capital. Nay, there is not a town in Rus- 
sia where the streets are infested by such persons. For 
this advantage Russia is indebted to the villanage of the 
lower classes of the people. As all the little sup- 
port themselves upon the great, none of them can sink 
so low as among us, where every one wants to stand 
upon his own legs. The notions current among us, 
that in Russian cities magnificent palaces and wretch 
ed huts are huddled together, are founded on falsehood 
or misconception. In no Russian towns whatever are 
there such glaring contrasts between indigence and 
luxury, as in almost every one of Western Europe; 
| though, it is true, the difference between the rude 
| simplicity of the one and the superabundance of the 
|other is striking enough. That evil spirit which 
| prompts men to covet the goods possessed by others 
| has not yet awoke in the common people of Russia. 
| They have wherewithal to satisfy the cravings of hun- 
ger, though it be but humble cabbage and coarse bread ; 
and they dress decently, if only in sackcloth and 
sheepskins.— Russia and the Russians in 1842. 
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From the Quarterly Review. | 

Marschall Vorwarts ; oder Leben, Thaten, | 
und Character des Fursten Blicher von 
Wahlstadt. Von Dr. Raushnick. (Mar-_ 
shal Forwards ; or Life, Actions, and | 
Character of Prince Bliécher von Wahi- | 
stadt.) Leipsig, 1836. | 


j 
| 


Te unjust apportionment of present and | 
posthumous fame to military eminence has | 
often been the subject of grave remonstrances | 
on the part of the aspirants to civil and | 
literary distinction. Helvetius, in his work | 
“Sur PEsprit,” once famous, now little read, | 
attempts the solution of this standing riddle | 
in human affairs :— 


“If we can in any instance imagine that 
we perceive a rallying point for the general 
esteem of mankind—if, for example, the 
military be considered among all nations the 
first of sciences—the reason is, that the great 
captain is In nearly all countries the man of 
greatest utility, at least up to the period of a| 
convention for general peace. This peace | 
once confirmed, a preference over the greatest | 
captain in the world would unquestionably | 
be given to men celebrated in science, law, 
literature, or the fine arts. From whence,” 
says Helvetius, with an eye to the pervading 
theory of his fallacious treatise, “ I conclude 
that the general interest is in every nation the 





man at a county ball beholds the lady of 
his affections in active flirtation with a 
newly-arrived pair of epauleties: feelings 
which the author of “Hamilton’s Bawn” 
has wedded to immortal doggrel. For the 
moment we can offer them no consolation ; 
for we cannot enter on the discussion of the 
manifold circumstances which might be enu- 


'merated as a set-off to the advantages enjoy- 


ed by the soldier during a lease of existence, 
of which the tenure is as uncertain as the 
conditions are severe. ‘T’o those, however, 
who moan over the posthumous part of the 
reward which Falstaff in his shrewder philo- 
sophy rated so low, we might suggest as 
matter of reflection that the number of those 
who are destined to enjoy it is so limited as 
to leave ample room for competitors of all 
classes, whether. poets, philosophers, states- 
men, or writers of novels in three volumes, 
or of histories in a dozen. Survey the 
military annals of Europe from the French 
revolution: Germany, France, Spain, Italy, 
Russia, Belgium, have formed the vast theatre 
of one huge and continuous scramble for 
such distinction. Every species of contem- 
porary reward, from kingdoms down to the 
'Guelphic order, has indeed been showered 
on the combatants; but how many names 
will outlive their owners? How many of 
| the meteors will leave a track of light be- 
‘hind their rapid and explosive course? Some 


| 
1 











| half-dozen of all countries. We are speak- 
| ing, be it remembered, of general celebrity, 
Unfortunately for the French sage, that/not of the just estimation in which the 
which he calls esteem, which we should| memory of individuals may be held in their 
rather term renown, is indiscriminately | own countries, or by the scientific. Two 
enough bestowed upon the destroyers as) of the mightiest, by land and sea, are our 
well as the saviours of nations—upon the/own. Russia, perhaps, may claim some du- 
selfish aggressor who amuses himself with | ration for Suwaroff. In the case of France 
the bloody game of foreign conquest, as well | who but a decy pherer of gazettes will trouble 
as upon the patriot who resists him. Philo- | his head fifty years hence about any of Buo- 
sophers may draw distinctions in the study, | naparte’s marshals? The crisis of Valmy 
but Cesar will share the meed’«with"ieon} | may ensure an historical notoriety to Du- 
das. To give a sounder solution of the | mouriez; but no nurse will frighten children 
evident fact—to investigate the principle on | with his name or that of Moreau. There is 
which society seems agreed to furnish the} something solid and unpretending about the 
price for the combination of moral and physi- | reputation of the Archduke Charles, which, 
cal qualities, essential to the composition of | coupled with his writings, will secure him 
military eminence, would lead us beyond} respect from the cvveroe of times to come; 
our limits, if not beyond our depth. So far, but the only name connected with the great 
we fear, Helvetius is right, that till the mil- | wars of our own time, which we can add 
lennium shall arrive it will be vain to strug-| without scruple to those of Buonaparte, 
gle against the pervading tendencies in which | Wellington, Nelson, and Suwaroff, as likely 
the alleged abuse originates; and that the | to be permanently one of the household 
injured parties must still be content to look | words of the world, is that of a man longo 
upon those whose trade it is to die, under intervallo inferior to three of the four— 
the feelings with which a young clergy- Blicher. If weare right in this supposition, 


only dispenser of its esteem !”” 
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it does not follow that in respect of military | the cellars of Epernay, might have drank the 
skill and genius he can justly be ranked ale of English convents. Sweden had now 
even with “several of those lieutenants of joined the fray against the great Frederick, 
Napoleon whom we have ventured to con- | and, in an hour evil for the parental precau- 
demn to comparative oblivion. It is rather tions, a regiment of Swedish hussars set foot 
on the moral ground of his identification! on the island. In spite of all attempts at 
with a great national movement, of which he. | _remonstrance or prevention, young Blucher, 
was the ostensible leader and representative, now in his fifteenth year, joined the ranks, 
that he seems to us one of the legitimate. j and soon found himself on the mainland, op- 
“heirs of Fame.” | posed to ihe Prussian forces in a contest in 

We have two lives of this commander) which little either of ardour or skill was 
before us, of which, however, the one seems | evinced by his comrades. In 1758 he was 
borrowed almost verbatim from the other. | taken prisoner in a cavalry-skirmish with the 
We shall ground our observations on the first | regiment of Colonel Belling, who, soon per- 
which came into our hands, that of Dr. ceiving some promising indications in the 
Raushnick. | stripling, treated him with kindness, and 

The Duke of Wellington received his | | negociated for him an exchange with a pri- 
first military education at a French college,| soner, who, being by birth a Prussian, had 
a natural consequence of the deficiency of all | forfeited his life to military law. This trans- 
appliances for that purpose in England at the| action enabled Blicher, without impeach- 
period of his youth. It is rather more sin- | 'ment of his honour, to take service in the re- 
gular that his Grace’s illustrious comrade, | giment of his captor. Till it was eflected, he 
whose enthusiastic devotion to the cause of | had tenaciously resisted the offer of a sub- 
Prussia formed the stimulus to his exploits. 


_altern’s commission in the then most bril- 
and the basis of his reputation, should have | liant of continental services. 
borne his first arms against that country—j} Under Belling he served through the 
the land, not indeed of his birth, but of his| latter part of the Seven Years’ War, assisted 
adoption. at the murderous battle of Cunersdorff, which 
Gerhard Leberecht von Blicher was born’ first brought the formidable qualities of the 
in 1742 at Rostock, in Mecklenburgh-| Russian infantry under the notice of civilized 
Schwerin, in which province his family had | Europe, and was wounded at Freyberg. On 
been established for some centuries, having the re-establishment of peace he was found 
given a bishop to Lubeck in the thirteenth. _a turbulent subject for garrison duty, the in- 
His father had retired from the military ser-| herent monotony of which was not relieved 
vice of Hesse-Cassel upon a small landed in-| to him by the resources of education. His 
heritance. Three elder sons having been leisure was diversified, as usual in such cases, 
impartially, but at some expense out of | by as much sporting, drinking, gaming, and 
scanty means, distributed among the Russian, | flirtation as his pay could afford, as also by 
Prussian, and Danish services, it was this| frequent duelling, of which no serious result 
gentleman’s anxious desire to devote the | is recorded. One instance of the latter pro- 
two younger to the only other occupation to | pensity, for which hot blood and the man- 
which the landed gentry of his day conde- | ners of his age and vocation may plead 


scended, the cultivation of the soil. For! excuse, was certainly little to his credit; for 
this a simple home-education was deemed | he ended by calling out his patron and com- 
sufficient, and was all the parental resources | mander, Belling, who had now attained the 
could afford. In 1756 the Seven Years’| rank of general. That he was not shot, or 
War broke out, and to remove his sons from | at the least cashiered, for so gross a violation 
the temptation of military scenes, the! of military law, must be ‘ascribed to the 
father sent them to the care of a relation | generosity of that veteran, who contented 
in the Isle of Rugen. Such precautions fre-| himself with transferring this turbulent and 
quently terminate like the beautiful tale of | ungrateful subject to a lieutenancy under a 
Admetus in Herodotus. The boys for a) Major Podscharli, an officer to whose mili- 
while contented themselves with such feats | tary tuition Bliicher’s biographer ascribes the 
of activity and danger as the cliffs of Rugen | happiest results. 

and the sea could afford them. Some centu-| In 1770 Poland was invaded by the troops 
ries earlier Blucher might have figured} of Frederick, and Blicher found himself 
again commanded by Belling, who never 


among the sea-kings in the annals of Scan-| 
dinavian piracy; and, instead of emptying! ceased to befriend him. Belling was an 
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able and trusted soldier, but his situation in | 
Poland was one which required political | 
talent and pliancy, and he was replaced by | 
an officer of different habits and manners, 
with whom also, however, Blucher soon con- 
trived to quarrel. The Poles at this time, 
like the Spaniards in ours, revenged by fre- | 
quent assassinations their subjection to the. 
invader. A priest, whom Captain Blicher | 
suspected as the investigator of two of these | 
enormities, was summarily condemned by 
him to military execution. The grave was 
dug with the usual formalities, the culprit 
blinded, and the muskets discharged—though 
with blank cartridge. The priest survived 
his fright—but this “daring violation not only 
of justice, but of Frederick’s conciliatory | 
policy, was punished, mildly enough, by the 
degradation of the offender from the highest 
to the lowest on the list of captains in his 
regiment. This being followed by the pro- 
motion of an officer from another regiment 
to the next vacancy, the cup of Bliicher’s in- | 
dignation boiled over, and he demanded his 
retirement from the service. Frederick re-_ 
plied by placing him in arrest, with a view 
to give him time for consideration. The | 
gentleman, however, insisted, and his repeated | 
applications at length extorted the following 


answer :—* Captain Von Blucher is released | 
from his service, and may go to the d—.| 
January, 1773.” 

This interruption of Blicher’s military 
career continued for thirteen years. We, 
have heard that a chancery-lawyer who for | 
any reason abandons his practice for the’ 
thirteenth portion of that period seldom | 
recovers it. Assuredly, few soldiers of for- 
tune, after quitting a regular service for a. 
dozen of the best years of their life, have | 
died field-marshals. Perhaps Bliicher was. 
somewhat reconciled to an event which 
seemed likely to blast his prospects, by the 
circumstance that it found him seriously in 
love and half engaged with the daughter of a) 
Saxon Colonel Melling ,then settled in Poland. | | 
The lady was seventeen years his yd 
Polish in her language, her beauty, and her | 
attractions, which is saying every thing for 
the latter. They married, and settled on 
a farm of the father-in-law. Blicher ap- | 
pears to have abandoned the excesses of his 
youth in his new vocation, and to have pro- 
secuted it with ability and success. After a 
few years he found himself in condition to 
purchase a tolerable estate near Stargard in 
Pomerania, whither he migrated from Poland. | t 











As a resident proprietor he continued his at- | into a tub of water for an instant, which by 


tention to rural affairs, and became a man of 
consequence among his neighbours. He 
was elected to the local magistracy, and con- 
sulted by the provincial authorities. This 
was not all. Jt is evident that there was 


something about the man which in the esti- 


mation of his superiors had uniformly out- 
weighed the objectionable features of his 
wild, uneducated, and untameable disposition. 


Frederick the Second was not aman to over- 
look the freaks of an ordinary swaggerer, 
yet we find that at this period he correspond- 


ed with Blucher, and assisted him with 
money for the improvement of his estate, 


first in the shape of loan without interest, 


and then of donation. This liberality on the 


part of a sovereign so careful of his dollars 


was the more remarkable, as it by no means 
took the shape of a retaining fee for future 
military devotion. Biucher’s restless spirit 
pined for restoration to the service, but on 


this subject Frederick was inexorable. In 


1778 there was a prospect of hostilities in 
Bavaria, and Blucher became urgent for per- 
mission to re-enter the army. His first at- 


‘tempt was defeated by his wife, a second by 


the stern refusal of Frederick. He was 


obliged to remain an agriculturist; his farm 
Ss E ’ 
_ prospered, and his hearth was surrounded by 


six promising sons and a daughter. 
Frederick died in 1786. Blucher now 
set aside all connubial remonstrances, rushed 
to Berlin, made interest with some of his 
former commanders, and returned to Pome- 
rania without positive success, but with as- 
surances of support in due season. On the 
next military inspection he attracted by his 
riding the attention of the new king, present- 


_ed his request in person, and found himself 


in his former regiment of Black Hussars, with 
the rank which he would have occupied had 
he continued without intermission in the ser- 
vice. Jt was soon apparent that his military 


ardour, which perhaps might have cooled 


away in the barracks, had only been nursed 
and kept vigorous by the long interval of 
domestic repose. His other old propensities 
| were, we fear, resumed with his uniform, and 
his wife perhaps only consulted her own 


convenience and comfort by dying about this 


period. Except that she was beautiful, at- 
tractive, and fond enough of her husband to 
wish to detain him at home, we hear little 
of her. Blicher returned to the camp as 
though the interval had been a dream, and its 
adventures as imaginary as those of the sul- 
tan of the Arabian tale, who dipped his head 
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the delusion of magic was converted into | 
years of deposition and servitude. 

Some years of garrison duty were still to) 
elapse before the great event of the French. 
Revolution opened a career for such spirits” 
as Blicher. The commencement of hostili-| 
ties between Prussia and France found him a 
colonel, and thus his exercise of command | 
dates its commencement from the fifty-first 


year of his age, a time of life at which many | 


officers look to a well-earned retirement. | 
From the period of the Duke of Brunswick’ S| 
famous and fatal incursion to the peace of | 
Basle, he was in almost constant employ-| 
ment. On the death of General Goltz he| 
succeeded to the command of the left wing 
of the Prussian army ; and without doubt the. 


confidence of his soldiers and the general | 
success which attended his operations, par- | 


ticularly with his favourite arm the cavalry, 
fully justified this promotion. The corps 


of hussars under his immediate command, in- | 


cluding his old regiment, is said to have lost 
but six men by surprise during the outpost 
duty of the campaigns of 1793 and °94, in 
which Prussian accounts boast that they 
captured 4000 men, 1500 horses and 11 guns 
from the enemy, and he retired from the con- 
test with the reputation of a second Ziethen. 
The curious in the details of such warfare may 
learn them from a journal which he kept 
and published. There are one or two anec- 
dotes of this period which may, perhaps, 
tend to rescue his character from the impu- 
tation of unmitigated barbarism cast upon it 
by the French. While commanding within 
their frontier, he caused a captured officer 
who had died of his wounds to be buried 
with all military honours—an attention to 
the fallen so unusual as to excite the greatest 
astonishment among the French inhabitants, 


who were further edigied when he administered | 


with his own hand an exemplary threshing 
to the village carpenter who had given short 
measure and bad workmanship to the coffin. 
Another incident is recorded in his journal, 
and we give it in his own words. It occur- 
red near Kaiserslautern in 1799 :— 


“Among the prisoners was one whose 
thigh-bone had been shattered. They had 
laid him near the fire, and offered him bread 
and brandy, as to the others. He not only re- 
jected this, but refused to be bandaged, and 
repeatedly begged the bystanders to shoot 
him. The latter said to one another, “ This 
is an obstinate, sulky Frenchman.” Muffling | 


and myself were within hearing, and approach- , prince-bishop. 
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ed the group. The wounded man lay still, 
| draw n into himself, and saw nothing of what 
was passing. As he seemed to “shiver, I 
caused cloaks to be heaped upon him. He 
looked up at me upon this, and again cast 
down his eyes. Not being master of the 
' French language myself, | made my adjutant 
tell him that he ought to let himself be ban- 
| daged, and take nourishment. He answered 
nothing, and I made them tell him further 
that | held him for a poor creature who did 
/not know how to meet his destiny, and that 
| it became a soldier least of all men to take 
refuge in despair, that he should not give up 
hope of recovery, and might be assured that 
he found himself among men who would do 
| every thing possible to relieve him. He 
looked at me again, a stream of tears burst 
from his eyes, and he reached me out his 
hand. Wine was offered him, he drank and 
offered no further resistance to the surgeon. 
I then asked him the cause of his previous 
obstinacy. He replied,‘ 1 have been forced 
into the service of the Republic. My father 
was guillotined; my brothers have perished 
in the war; my wife and children are left in 
misery; I thought, therefore, that death 
alone could end my troubles, and longed for 
it. Your kindness has brought me to better 
reflections. I thank you for it, and am de- 
termined to meet my future lot with pa- 
tience.’ ” 


This incident seems to us to confirm the 
valuable adage that the devil is not so black 
as he is painted, especially where the pencil 
is a French one. 

The peace of Basle afforded Blucher lei- 
sure for a second 


marriage, and he was 
united to a Maria Amelia von Colomb. He 


held for some time a command in Munster 
under the Duke of Brunswick, where he made 
acquaintance with many of the French emi- 
grants, among whom the Abbé de Pradt was 
his favourite. The late King, Frederick 
William III., who ascended the throne in 
1797, had found occasion, while serving in 
his father’s armies as crown-prince, to re- 
mark the merits of Blucher, and in 1801 pro- 
moted him to the rank of lieutenant-general. 
In 1803 he was appointed governor of Mun- 
ster, which by the terms of the peace had 
fallen to the lot of Prussia. The episcopal 
palace, which became his residence, now 
witnessed a revival of those scenes for which 
it has been celebrated by Sir W. Temple, in 
the times of the warlike and Rhenish-loving 


High play was still with 
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Blucher a passion which could only find its 
substitute in that still more exciting pastime, 
in which 


*“‘ Kings hold the bottle, and Europe the stakes,’ 


and the neighbouring baths of Pyrmont af- 
forded dangerous summer facilities for the in- 
dulgence of this pernicious taste. 

The peace was hollow. The French oc- 
cupation of Hanover placed the two nations 
in dangerous propinquity, and a strong war- 


party existed in Prussia, especially in the | 


army, of which party, as a matter of course, 
Blucher was a leading member. 

In 1806 the drama opened at once with 
that great disaster of Jena, which chastised 


the direction of Hanover. Driven at length 
through Lubeck, which to the misforune of 
that neutral city he for a moment occupied, 
and where he narrowly escaped personal 
capture, he was brought to bay in its neigh- 
bourhood—and here, suffering himself from 
fever, and exhausted of every supply for his 
men, he was forced to capitulate. 

Blicher retired for a season to Hamburgh 
on his parole. His exchange was afterwards 
effected with General Victor. On the occa- 





sion of his release he visited the French head- 
quarters, and was received with marks of 
| distinction by Napoleon. 

With the powerful assistance of Russia 
the contest was still maintained in the north- 











the military pride and overweening confidence | &™ provinces, and the offer of Swedish co- 
of Prussia, and placed her existence as a/ operation induced the king to organize a corps 
separate state on the map of Europe at the | intended to act on the rear of the enemy from 
merey of the conqueror. The divisions and the northern coast. Blucher was selected 
distractions of those in high command were for the command of this expedition, which 
only rendered more conspicuous by the | was, however, frustrated in the first instance 
courage which the isolated and unsupported | by the vacillation of the Swedish sovereign, 
batialions of the Prussians opposed to the ad- | and finally by the battle of Friedland and the 
mirable combinations and concentrated masses | peace of Tilsit which succeeded. After the 
of theenemy. All the advantages of superior | tTeaty was signed, our hero retained the com- 
information and intelligence which usually | mand of the Pomeranian army, a post of 
accrue to those who fight on their own soil, | much difficulty, for the troops of the con- 
in this strange instance were engrossed by | (ueror were stationed in its neighbourhood, 
the foreign invader, who might have been | 2nd frequent discussions and disputes arose 
said, like Ariel. between the commanders. Blucher is said to 
have shown much subtlety and address in 
this position, in which his character gave 
weight to the concessions he was compelled 
The spirit, not of the great Frederick, but of |as the weaker party to make. Words, ac- 
Ariosto’s Agramant, reigned in the Prussian| cording to our English satirist’s theory 
camp. Blicher was not in a situation as | (adopted by Talleyrand,) were invented by 
commander of the cavalry to control the} man as a concealment to his thoughts and a 
movements or repair the errors of Brunswick, | disguise to his intentions, and Bluciier is said 
Mollendorf, and Hohenlohe. All he could! to have derived much convenience from his 
do was to offer to lead his brave horsemen | use of the German language in negociation, 
in a desperate attempt to retrieve the fortune | for which his ignorance of any other afforded 
of the day. This offer was at first accepted | him a pretext. He stands, indeed, accused 
by the King, but the permission was revoked, | by French writers of having grossly misused 
and all that remained for Bliicher was to en-| this device on the retreat from Jena, in an 
deavour to save as large a remnant as possible | interview with the French general Klein. It 
of his force by a retreat into Northern Ger-| is certain that he succeeded in persuading 
many. The courage and perseverence with | that officer that an armistice had been con- 
which he conducted this attempt were such | cluded, and that both Klein and Lasalle were 
as could scarcely have derived additional | thereby induced to postpone an attack and 
lustre from success. It must be admitted, on | allow Blucher to get a day’s start of his pur- 
the oiner hand, that nothing could exceed | suers. It is very difficult to believe, that if 
the vigour and activity with which Buona-| he had committed himself in this instance 
parte’s generals, when slipped in the chase, | beyond the allowed limits of military strata- 
foiled all his efforts. Like a wild beast, he | gem, Napoleon, however little scrupulous he 
found himself alike tracked on retreat, and | is known to have been as to the conduct of 
anticipated in every desperate rush for escape, | his own officers, would have forborne to blast 
whether towards the Elbe, the Oder, or in| the character of a troublesome opponent by a 
29 2s 


“ Now in the waist, the deck, and every cabin, 
To flame amazement.” 
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formal verification of the charge—still more! something like prophetic strain,’ and to 
that he would have given Blicherthe honour- have predicted with confidence the speedy 
able reception of which we have spoken, at} liberation of his country and the downfall 
his own head-quarters. Klein and Lasalle | of its oppressor. “This must happen,’ he 
had the emperor’s ear for their own story, | said, “and I must assist at it, and I will not 
and had every inducement to make the most | die till it shall have come to pass.” 
of their own justification. We must confess| Blicher’s education had been that of a 
at the same time that, but for this negative | soldier. He knew no language but his own, 
evidence, even the German account of the; but he was fond of writing, and took a 
transaction would be suspicious. Another | pleasure in dictating his despatches and pro- 
accusation of a similar nature has been pre-|clamations. We have seen letters addressed 
ferred against Blucher. He is charged with | by him to the King at this period, upon the 
having violated the armistice in 1813 by oc- | subject of that future movement to which he 
cupying the neutral ground before the day looked forward with such unabated confi- 
specified for the renewal of hostilities in Sile- | dence, containing passages of an eloquence 
sia:—but the Prussian accounts reply dis-| worthy of his theme. His hopes were re- 
tinctly, that the original violation of this ter-| vived from time to time by the Austrian war 
ritory was the act of the French under Mac-| and Schill’s chivalrous enterprise; but the 
donald. prospect was soon clouded, and, till the two 
The French were not his only accusers. | colossal powers, Russia and France, once 
During his tenure of command in Pomerania | more arrayed themselves against each other, 
he found occasion to defend himself against; the distant successes of England in the 
certain anonymous attacks which issued Peninsula could alone afford him a gleam of 
from the Leipzic press upon his military | consolation. 
conduct in his recent arduous retreat.| Among the concessions which Napoleon 
Bliicher demanded an investigation before a| extorted from his doubtful ally previous to 
court of inquiry which had been appointed | his Russian expedition was the removal of 
to sit at Konigsberg for the consideration of | Blicher from his Pomeranian command, a 
cases of a far more serious complexion.| measure for which the old soldier’s reckless 
The evidence of that distinguished officer | language and deportment afforded a full justi 
Scharnhorst, who had shared the toils and) fication. It was gilded on the part of the 
dangers of his retreat, was conclusive in his | sovereign by a handsome territorial donation 
favour, and the result was more than his | in Silesia, to the capital of which province 
justification. | Bliicher, after a short residence at Berlin, re- 
A dark period now ensued to Bliicher’s| tired. 
adopted country—four years of humiliation,| It was to Breslau also that the King be- 
of sullen submission to almost every possible | took himself on the occasion of that famous 
variety of outrage and exaction. France| defection of D’York from the French, which 
should in policy either have pursued her | fired at once from one end of Prussia to the 
conquest to the utter dismemberment of | other the insurrectionary materials long and 
Prussia, or have spared her dignity. The! secretly stored up for such a contingency. 
death of the loved and lovely Queen, who| The nature of Blucher’s feelings and advice 
was considered as the victim of Napoleon’s | at this juncture might easily be anticipated. 
unmanly insults, added to the general indig-| He was loud in favour of an immediate 
nation. Jn despite of French vigilance, and | forward movement, louder in his scorn of 
of the terms of the peace which limited the} more timid and dilatory proposals. The 


numbers of the standing army, means were | King hesitated in bestowing upon him the 


found silently to accumulate both soldiers } command which the popular voice and the 
and material for a future campaign. The 


B ‘general feeling of the soldiery would have 
Baron de Stein set on foot the famous tugend- | at once decreed to him. There were among 
bund, and Blucher, in despite of his now | the court advisers not a few who looked 
advanced age, was looked up to as the future | upon Blacher as a mere fiery hussar, who 
vindicator of his country’s wrongs. An ill-| would compromise by rashness and want of 
ness which afflicted him through the greater! science the hopes of the present crisis, and 
part of the year 1808, and at times affected by such the pretensions of Tauenzien were 


j . 


his reason, seems but to have added a advocated. The opinion and advice of the 


morbid fire to his enthusiasm. He is said in deeply-skilled Scharnhorst, however, _ pre- 
moments of delirium to have “attained to) yailed, and on the 15th of March, 1813, 
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Blucher’s long dream was realized by finding 
himself at the head of the Silesian army. 
We have dwelt, perhaps at some length, 
on the earlier portion of Blicher’s career— 
as affording illustrations of his character from 
that part of his biography with which ge- 
neral readers are probably the least familiar. 
The subsequent incidents of his military 
life are so well known as to make summary 
revision superfluous. It is impossible, how- 
ever, for any one, scientific or otherwise, to 
review the great struggle of 1813 and 714 
without admitting that if to the Emperor 
Alexander belonged the political influence, 
and to Schwarzenberg the address, which 
mainly kept together the discordant ele- 
ments of the coalition, Blicher was the fight- 
ing element which inspired the mass with a 
spirit of enterprise in action and endurance 
under defeat of which few coalitions have 
presented an example. In ordinary times, or 
with ordinary objects, Blucher’s character 
and disposition would have ill fitted him for 


acting with the subtle and jealous Russian, | 


or the lukewarm Swede, to whom the Ger- 
mans applied the well-known line from 
Schiller’s Song of the Bell, 


“Ach! ihm fehlt kein theures haupt.” 


Neither the amiability of Schwarzenberg, nor 


the patient tact of Wellington, which neither 
Portuguese nor Spanish could exhaust, were 
natural to Blucher; but for his two great 


purposes, the liberation of his country and | 
the humiliation of France, he could assume | 
both. Defeat indeed he suffered often :—to | 


compare him with that great captain from 
whom throughout his campaigns in India 
and Europe no enemy ever carried off a gun 
and kept it, would be preposterous. Few 
victories, however, have been more fairly 
won, to say nothing of their consequences, 
than the great battle of the Katzbach. No 


mere hussar inspired his troops with that. 


sterling enthusiasm which could enable them 
to pursue every advantage and rally after 


every failure, which could retrieve Montmi- | 
rail on the heights of Montmatre, and_ 


keep steadily to a programme of combined 
movement after Ligny. Blucher must have 


possessed real and high skill as a tacti-. 
cian, though probably not as a strategist, | 


to which, indeed, he does not seem ever to 


have pretended. At the same time his su-| 
preme contempt of danger and constant reck- | 


lessness of personal exposure had doubtless 
very much to do with his success. He pos- 
sessed with Marmion and Napoleon the art 


| “ To win the hardy soldier’s heart, 


| Who loves a captain to obey, 


Boisterous as March, yet fresh as May.” 
| 


His jests, frequently of a description ill cal- 
| culated for chaste ears, extorted grim smiles 
from lips black with the cartridge, and sent 
| laughter through the column while grapeshot 
| was tearing its ranks. When he checked his 
horse in the hottest cannonade to light his 
pipe at the linstock of the gunner, the piece 
'was probably not the worse served. To- 
'wards the close of the campaign in France 
the infirmities of age at one moment almost 
‘induced him to contemplate the abandon- 
ment of his command, and to retire into the 
Netherlands, but the spirit triumphed over 
the flesh, and though unable to remain in the 
saddle for the last attack on Montmartre, he 
gave his orders with calmness and precision 
from a carriage. His appearance on this oc- 
casion must have taxed the gravity of his staff, 
for to protect his eyes, then in a state of violent 
inflammation, the grisly veteran had replaced 
his cocked-hat by a French lady’s bonnet and 
veil. His health prevented him from sharing 
the triumphal entry of the sovereigns into 
Paris, and on the 2nd of April, 1814, he re- 
signed the burthen of his military command. 

The peace of Paris by no means satiated 
his thirst for the humiliation of France. 
After enjoying the reward for his services in 
the enthusiastic congratulations of London 
and Berlin, he divided for awhile his resi- 
dence between the latter city and Breslau, at 
all times and in all places exhaling his 
discontent at the concessions of the allies. 
_Unmeasured in his language. mixing freely in 
society of all classes, and venting his spleen 
on all diplomatists, but specially on Harden- 
berg, he became, without any personal object 
_of aggrandizement or political ambition, but 
in the mere indulgence of his ill humour, the 
‘nucleus of a little Fronde, calculated to of- 





fend without influencing the sovereign and 
his ministers, 

_ That Blicher looked forward to another 
trial of strength between his countrymen and 
the French is evident, but it is hardly possi- 
ble that at his age he should have contem- 
plated the probability of once more in person 
directing the fortunes of the contest, and of at 
last feeding fat the ancient grudge he bore 
not only to Napoleon, but to the nation. 
His speculations were probably more the 
(offspring of his feelings than of any profound 
observation of the political state of Europe. 
| A letter of the Duke of Wellington, however, 
to his brother Sir Henry Wellesley ( Gur- 
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wood, December 17th, 1841,) shows that his | 
views were shared by one whose calmer 


judgment and nearer observation were not 
subject to such influences, and who had 
neither defeats to retrieve in his own person, 
nor insults to avenge in that of his country: 


“] believe the truth to be, that the people 
of this country (France) are so completely 
ruined by the revolution, and they are now 


suflering so severely from the want of the, 


plunder of the world, that they cannot go on 
without it; and they cannot endure the 
prospect of a peaceable government. If that 
is the case, we should take care how we 
suffered the grand alliance to break up, and 
we ought to look to our alliance with the 
powers of the Peninsula as our sheet-anchor.” 


Blicher might have long gone on smoking, 
gaming, and scolding without interruption, 
if the great event had not occurred which 


restored him to his more legitimate vocation. | 


The news of Napoleon’s escape found him 
accidentally at Berlin. His first impulse 
was to call on the English ambassador, to 


twit him with the negligence of his country- | 


men; his next to exhibit himself in the 
principal street of the capital in his field- 
marshal’s uniform, a significant hint to 
younger generals not to expect that he would 


concede to them his place in the approach- | 


ing fray. His nomination to that post of 
honour and danger soon ensued, and his old 
companion and adviser, Gneisenau, was once | 
more at his side. 

The Duke of Wellington reached Brussels 
from Vienna on the 5th of April, 1815, and 
found Kleist in command of the Prussian 
force, for Blicher only arrived at Liege on 
the 17th. It appears from the Duke’s 
letter to Lord Clancarty, of the 6th, that he 
found Kleist disposed to retire, in case of 
being attacked, behind Brussels, a plan which 
the Duke warmly opposed, in spite of his 
own opinion expressed in his letter to Lord 


Bathurst, of the same date, of the insuffi- | 


ciency of the force at his disposal. From 
Bliicher’s temper and turn of mind, as well 
as from the event, we may infer that the 
Duke had little difficulty in recommending 
to the former his own views, based, no doubt, 


as much on political as military considera- | 


tions, in favour of a position in advance of 
Brussels. 
From the Duke’s letter to Lord Clancarty 


of the 10th of April, it appears that he con- | 


templated, in the first instance, taking the ini- 
tiate by the end of that month or the begin- | 


ning of May, at which period he conceived 
that the allies might throw into France a 
force of 270,000 men to be opposed by some 
180,000. ( Gurwood, xii. p. 297.) We find, 
however, that, three days afterwards, his in- 
telligence of Buonaparte’s state of prepara- 
tion had already led him to abandon. this 
prospect. In enclosing a memorandum 
founded on his original ideas, he says :— 


“Since I wrote to your Lordship some 
important events have occurred in France, 
which will leave Napoleon’s army more at 
his disposal than was expected at that time, 
and he has adopted measures which will 
certainly tend to increase it at an early period. 
You will see by the enclosed papers that it 
_is probable that the Duc d’Angouléme will 
be obliged to quit France, and that Buona- 
parte, besides having called for the soldiers 
recently discharged, amounting as I under- 
stand to about 127,000, of which 100,000 
may be deemed immediately disposable, has 
organized 200 battalions of Grenadiers of the 
National Guards. I imagine that the latter 
will not be a very formidable force; but 
still numbers were too nearly equal accord- 
ing to the estimate I gave you in my letter 
of the 10th, for me to think it advisable, 
under present circumstances, to attempt to 
carry into execution what is proposed in the 
enclosed memorandum.” 


The subsequent correspondence shows 
that neither the condition of his own force 
| nor that of his allies could have justified the 
experiment. The mutinous state of the 
Saxon troops might alone have been sufficient 
to derange such a plan of action. Some 
officers indeed of both nations have been of 
opinion that it was from the beginning far 
more in the power of Napoleon than of the 
allies to take the aggressive course ; 3 and that 
by crossing the frontier, which it is said he 
might have done with 40,000 men, very 
soon after his reinstalment in the Tuileries, 
he would have had more chances in his 
favour than he found in June. It is evident 
that, with all his exertions, the Duke of Wel- 
lington at least had full occupation for the 
interval which elapsed, in collecting and ad- 
justing the component parts of an army, 
which at its best was far inferior to any he 
had commanded in Europe. His correspond- 
'ence at once shows his unceasing anxiety 
to anticipate the oflensive movement of the 
enemy, in which Blucher fully shared (see 
Gurwood, 2nd June, 1815,) and justifies the 
prudence which forbade any forward move- 
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ment. It shows, moreover, that the diffi-| finds a French army beaten in the field 
culties of his position were not confined to} without some plausible reason, or, as Las 
the well-known deficiencies and imperfections | Casas terms it, a concurrence of unheard-of 


of his army on which Napoleon so much 
relied, its raw and heterogeneous composi- | 


tion, the absence of the flower of the | 


English infantry, the refusal of the Portu- 
guese, &c. Even the article of material, 
which it might have been supposed Wool- | 
wich would have supplied in profusion, was 
slowly and scantily doled out to his pressing | 
remonstrances ; and instead of 150 British | 
pieces, for which he applies on the 6th of | 
April, we find him on the 21st in expecta- 
tion of only 42, making up, with the Ger- 
man guns, some 84 pieces ; while he states, 
from the Prussian returns, that their corps 
on the Meuse are to take the field with 200, 
and their whole force with no less than 600. 
With respect to drivers, horses, the heavy 
artillery, pontoons, &c., his difficulties are 
shown to have been equally embarrassing. 
(See Gurwood, 21st April, 1815.)—But in ad- 
dition to all these lets and hindrances, it is 
evident that the Duke’s scheme for offensive 
operations was throughout kept steadily de- 
pendent upon the movements of the allies on 
the Lower and Upper Rhine. This is 
strikingly evident from a letter to Schwar- 
zenberg, dated 2nd of June, 1815, and from 
the one of the same date which follows it 
to Sir Henry Wellesley. Napoleon, how- 
ever, took the game into his own hands, and 
played it, in the first instance at least, with a 
skill and energy worthy of his best days 
and reputation. 

It is probable that no extensive military 
operation was ever conducted to its issue, 
whatever that issue might be, without many 
derangements of the original conceptions of 
its leaders, arising from the casualties of the 
busy moment, the failure of despatches, the 
misconstruction of orders, the misdirection 
of columns, &c. The operations now in 
question were certainly no exception to this 
rule on either side. As to Napoleon, if his 
own account of them be believed, few com- 
manders in critical circumstances have been 
worse seconded, as far as prompt obedience 
and punctuality were concerned. If Ney and 


Grouchy are to be credited in their defence, | 


no subordinates ever suffered more from 
tardy and contradictory orders on the part 
of their chief. Captain Pringle, in his ex- 
cellent remarks on the campaign of 1815, 


published in the appendix to Sir Walter 
Scott’s Life of Napoleon, truly observes that, 
in French military works, the reader never 


29* 


| fatalities, to account for it. “Non nostrum 


tantas componere lites.” To an ordinary 
reader Grouchy’s defence of himself ap pears 
difficult to answer. — [t is evident that in this, 
'as probably in every other similar transition, 
| chance reigned arbiter over many important 
occurrences: nor were such accidents con- 
fined to the French army and operations. 
The English were not exempt; and that the 
fate of the contest at Ligny on the 16th of 
June was seriously influenced by the absence 
of Bulow’s corps, the fourth, is known to 
every one. In Plotho’s very circumstantial 
account we find the fact mentioned, that or- 
ders were forwarded to Bulow from Sombref, 
on the 15th, which were expected to secure 
his junction for the next day. The dispatch 
was sent to Hannut, where it was presumed 
that it would find his head-quarters esta- 
blished. These were still, however, at 
Liege, and the dispatch, appearing to be of 
no consequence, unwichtig scheinend, lay at 
Hannut unopened, and was found there by 
Bulow only on his arrival at 10 o’clock the 
next morning. 

We shall have a word or two more to say 
by and bye as to the circumstances under 
which Blucher was brought into action at 
Ligny. That his infantry fought admirably 
against great odds on that occasion has never 
been disputed ; with respect to the cavalry 
and the artillery Blicher expressed some 
dissatisfaction. Whatever were the merits 
of the position, it is clear that Napoleon was 
tasked to the utmost to wrest it before night- 
fall from the old warrior who held it. Few 
English narratives of the campaign have re 
corded the fact that it was visited by the 
Duke of Wellington shortly before the com- 
mencement of the action, on which occasion 
the two generals concerted in person their 
future measures for mutual co-operation, in 
whatever manner the first collision might 
end. The German accounts have not failed 
to record the interview, nor how the atten- 
tion of the well-girded Prussians was drawn 
to the white neckcloth of the great com- 
mander, who, but for his cocked hat, with 
the cockade by its four colours bespeaking 
ithe field-marshal of four kingdoms—Eng- 
land, Spain, Portugal, and the Netherlands— 
might have been taken for an English gentle- 
man on his morning ride. We believe it to 
be the opinion of most English officers ac- 
-quainted with the ground at Ligny, that the 
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Duke under similar circumstances would | 
have defended it in a different manner from | 
that adopted by the Prussians, for the loca- 
lity admitted of a disposition which would | 
have less exposed the masses not immedi- | 
ately engaged to the murderous fire of the 
French artillery.* We have heard that | 
Gneisenau was sensible of the objections to. 
this feature in his own arrangements, but had 
adopted his course from knowledge and ex-_ 
perience of the habits and morale of his own 
troops, who, as he is reported to have ex-| 
pressed himself, liked to see the enemy. In 
illustration of the Duke of Wellington’s op- 
posite practice in this particular, we are 
tempted to quote the following passage from | 
a French military writer. It is from an ar-'| 
ticle in the “Bulletin Universelle des Sci- | 
ences” for 1825, on a history of the Russian 
expedition, by the Marquis de Chambray :— 


“The author,” says the reviewer, “ com- | 
pares the English and French methods of | 
fighting, and the operations of the generals | 
Massena and Wellington in 1811. Among | 
the remarkable propositions to which the | 
author is led by the results of this inquiry, | 
we select the following for notice:—To de-' 
fend a height, the English infantry did not! 
crown the crest, after the practice of the in- 
fantry of other nations. Massena was re-| 
pulsed, because the English employed forthe 
defence of the heights they occupied the ma- | 
neuvre I have spoken of before (that of | 
placing themselves some fifty paces in rear | 
of the crest, and leaving only tirailleurs on | 
the slope,) which is preferable to that hitherto | 
in use.” “This manner of defending | 
heights,” continues the reviewer, “is not. 
new. It has been sometimes employed, but | 
it had been adopted generally by the English | 
during the Spanish war. It had even been! 
taught their troops in time of peace. The | 
infantry of other nations places itself usually | 
on the crest in sight of the assailant. French | 
infantry remains rarely on the defensive ; and | 
when it has overthrown the enemy, pursues | 
with such impetuosity as not always to pre-| 
serve its ranks. Hence the reverses it has | 
suffered on some of the occasions, which are | 
few, when it has defended heights. For on 
most occasions, such as Corunna, Busaco, | 


j 


Fuentas de Onoro, and Albuera, it atttacked.” | 


There is doubtiess great difference be-| 


| 


* This view is borne out by the remarks of a very | 
able Prussian critic of the campaign, the late General | 


Clausewitz. 
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tween the local features of Ligny and Busaco, 
between a Flemish slope and a Portuguese 


sierra, and we are aware that the “brunt of the 


former action lay in the low villages of Ligny ” 
and St. Amand; but the principle of non-ex- 
posure is the same. It has been stated that 
when Napoleon mounted his horse on the 
morning of the 18th, seeing few signs of the 
British force in his front, he began to vent 
his disappointment at their presumed escape, 


but that Foy, who had much Peninsular ex- 


perience, warned him not:to rely on appear- 
ances. “ Wellington,” he said, never shows 
his troops. A patrole of dragoons will soon 


ascertain the fact, but if he is yonder, | warn 


your Majesty que l’infanterie Anglaise en 
duel est le diable.” 
The incident of Blucher’s fall under his 


‘expiring horse at Ligny, and of the memora- 


ble act of devotion on the part of his aide-de- 
camp, is well known. Modern warfare could 
probably hardly furnish a parallel case, and 
Froissart has recorded no more chivalrous 
exploit than that of Nostitz. From the 
Prussian accounts of this cavalry charge, at 
the head of which Blucher had thus exposed 
his person in vain, we collect that it was re- 
pulsed, not at the sword point, but by the 
carbine fire of the French cavalry, who stood 
firm in their ranks. This we imagine our 
officers would consider as rather an old- 
fashioned proceeding, and worthy of the cui- 
rassiers of the sixteenth rather than of the 

resent century. We find, however, that 
same method was again resorted to with suc- 
cess by the French cavalry under Grouchy 
in an affair near Namur on the 19th. 

The victory remained with Napoleon, but 
Bliicher, instead of obliging him by retiring 
on Namur, clung with tenacity to his com- 
munications with the English, and, exactly as 
had been agreed upon, directed his retreat on 
Wavre. No beaten army ever rallied quicker 
or to better purpose. Blucher was conveyed 
to a cottage, whence he dictated his dispatches 
and issued his orders, unshaken in spirit, 
though sorely bruised in body. While the 
surgeon was rubbing his bruises he asked the 
nature of the liniment, and, being told it was 
brandy, stated his opinion that an internal ap- 
plication would be far more efficacious. This 
was applied in the mitigated shape of cham- 
pagne, and he said to the messenger who was 


on the point of departure with his despatch, 
“Tell his Majesty das ich hatte kalt nachge- 
trunken, and that all will do well.” His 
order of the day for the 17th, after some re- 
|flections on the conduct of the cavalry and 
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artillery, concluded with these words—‘*] | 
shall lead you again against the enemy: we | 
shall beat him, for we must.” 

We find in the “Life of Napoleon” pub- | 
lished in the Family Library, a story of a 
second interview between the Duke and 
Blicher on the 17th, stated as a fact well | 
known to many superior officers in the’ 
Netherlands. The authorand his informants, | 
however superior, are mistaken. The Duke | 
in the early part of the 17th had enough to) 
do to conduct his unexampled retreat to. 
Waterloo, from before Napoleon’s united 
force and superior cavalry—a movement 
which but for the trifling affair of Genappe 
would have been accomplished without the 
loss of aman. He remained at Quatre Bras 
so occupied till half-past one p.m., and then 
retired by the high road to the field of next 
day’s battle, which he thoroughly examined, 
and was proceeding to dinner at Waterloo, | 
when he was overtaken by an aide-de-camp of 
Lord Anglesey, with the intelligence that the | 
7th hussars had been engaged with the French 
lancers, and that the enemy was pressing his 
rear. He immediately returned to the field, 
and remained on the ground till dark. 
Bliicher, on the other hand, was forced to | 
keep his bed during this day. 

The 18th, however, saw him again in the | 
saddle, at the head of Bulow’s newly-arrived | 
division, urging its onward course, and his | 
own, like Milton’s griffin through the wilder- | 
ness, cheering the march-worn troops till the | 
defile of St. Lambert rang to his old w ar-cry 
and sobriquet “ Forw ards” —reminding them | 
of the rain which had spared so much powder | 
at the Katzbach, and telling them of the pro-. 
mise of assistance which he stood pledged to | 
redeem to the English. Nobly indeed was | 
that promise redeemed, and the utter ruin of 
the French army is to be ascribed to that, 
assistance. Ungrateful we should be not to | 
acknowledge such service, though we cannot | 
subscribe to the theories, whether French or | 
Prussian, which give it the full merit of | 
saving from destruction an army which, 
had, while as yet unsupported, repulsed every | 
attack and annihilated the French cavalry. 

We know that no thought of so disastrous | 
a result crossed the minds of those about the | 


a battle—which try the nerves more than 


those of the fray itself—knew their master 
well. The mancuvres of the kitchen were 
conducted with as much precision as those 
of the Footguards at St. James’s. Reign 
what confusion there might in the avenue of 
Soignies, there was none in the service of the 
duke’s table, and the honour of the Vattel of 
his establishment was preserved free from 
stain as his own. 

That he ever returned to eat the dinner 
so prepared was certainly not due to any 
avoidance of personal exposure on his own 
part. Of Buonaparte’s conduct in that re- 
spect on this his last field-day we have seen 
no account on which we could rely. We 
have no doubt of his sang-froid under fire ; 
but whether Waterloo witnessed its conspicu- 
ous display we are ignorant. On divers 
celebrated occasions he is known to have 
abundantly exposed himself; but in general 


he would seem to have been as free as our 


own commander from the vulgar ostentation 
of courting danger, and in most of his 
greater battles there was little call for it. We 
have heard that Bertrand, at St. Helena, set 


much store by an opera-glass through which 


Napoleon had discovered the English gene- 
ral at Waterloo. We believe that neither the 
Duke nor his staff succeeded at any moment 
of the action in identifying the person or 
exact position of his great opponent, though 
few great battles have brought rival leaders 
so near. That our chief was every where 


/except in the rear is well known; and the 


casualties among his own staff, of whom 
many were hit at his side, bespeak the hot 
service he went through. Danger pursued 
him to the last. After sixteen hours in the 
saddle, he was alighting at his own quarters, 


_when the spirited animal, long afterwards a 


pensioner in the paddocks of Strathfieldsaye, 
as if conscious of the termination of his 
labours, jerked out his heels in a fashion 
which a slight change of direction might 
have made fatal to his late rider. Such an 
exploit would have rendered poor Copen- 
-hagen rather more famous than ¢he little 


ge ntleman in black velvet, so often toasted 


in our Jacobite revels of the last century. 
That the two allied nations should be al- 


the Duke’s person, and that officers of his | together agreed as to the apportionment of 
staff who left the field wounded towards the | the glory of the day was not to be expected. 
close of the action, did so with no other) It is clear, to the lasting honour of both, 
feeling of anxiety than for the personal safety | that whatever feelings may have since grown 
of him they left behind. His servants, who, | up on this subject, none interfered for a mo- 
in the village of Waterloo, had the opportunity ment with the cordiality of their subsequent 
of witnessing the incidents of the rear of such operations. Bliicher had none of the jea- 
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lousies to contend with which had frequently | forcing Blicher to concentrate his force and 


embarrassed him when acting with Russians | abandon his allies. 


We know not which 


and Swedes ; and any difficulties arising out | most to admire, the determination of Biucher 
of the diverging lines of communication | to redeem his pledge of succour to Welling- 
with their resources, only served to show the | ton, or the gallantry with which Thielman 


good will and determination with which | 
they were met by the commanders of the two 
armies. The following passage froma Prus- | 
sian pen will show that just national pride | 
is not always inconsistent with candour :— 


“Upon the question, who really fought, 
and won the battle of the 18th, no discussion, 
much less contention, ought to have arisen. 
Without in the slightest degree impeaching 
the just share of Prussia in the victory, or 
losing sight for a moment of the fact that she 
bore a great share of the danger, and drew 


much of it from her allies and upon herself | 


at a decisive moment, no unprejudiced person 
can conceal from himself that the honour of 
the day is due to the Anglo-Netherlandish 


army, and to the measures of its great leader. | 


The struggle of Mount St. Jean was con- 
ducted with an obstinacy, ability, and fore- 
sight of which history affords few examples. 
The great loss of the English also speaks the 
the merit of their services. 
officers, among them the first of their army, 


whether in rank or merit, and upwards of | 


10,000 soldiers, fell or retired wounded from 
the field.” 


More than 700. 


enabled Blicher to carry this resolution into 
effect, protecting at once the flank and rear 
of the Prussian army, guarding one road of 
direct access to Brussels itself, and prevent- 
ing Grouchy from marching to the assistance 
of Napoleon. 

This struggle, so unequal in point of num- 
bers, was continued for some hours on the 
(19th. It was not till Vandamme had ad- 
vanced on the direct road to Brussels, as far 
as Rossiéres, on the verge of the wood of 
Soignies, thereby turning the right flank of 
Thielman, that the latter abandoned the 
defence of Wavres, and began an orderly re- 
treat on Louvain. He had previously learned 
the extent of the success of the allies on the 
18th, and must have been easy as to the 
result of any further advance of Grouchy. 
The news reached the Frenchman a little 
later, and he forthwith commenced a retreat, 
which, perhaps, in its execution did him 
more honour than his previous exploits. 

The above remarks, which we think cal- 
culated to render bare justice to the conduct 
of our Prussian allies, are founded on the 


minute and authentic official reports of Plo- 


We may here remark, in justice to the 


Prussians, that their loss on the 18th has 
been greatly underrated by many writers. 
Pringle, among the others, counts it at 700 
men. ‘The Prussian returns are given in 
Plotho’s Appendix: that of killed and 
wounded for the 4th corps alone shows a 
loss of 5000, of which 1250 were killed. 
This bloody struggle occurred principally in 
the village of Planchenoit, the capture of 


that of Blenheim in the battle of Hoch- | 
stett. It is a part of the action which has 


been little noticed, but was creditable alike to 
French and Prussians. The village was 
stormed and retaken three times. We think 
that the entire loss of the Prussian army on 
the 18th could hardly have been less than 
7000, at which their authorities compute it. 
Especial credit is due to Thielman, who, 
during the day of the 18th, resisted the obsti- 
nate endeavours of Grouchy’s far superior 
force to cross the Dyle at Wavres. Grouchy, 
indeed, effected towards evening the passage 
of that river at Limales, but too late for his 
purpose of dividing the Prussian army, or 


of Raffet. 


‘tho’s fourth volume. That some caution is 
requisite in dealing with the numerous nar- 
ratives which have been published of these 
transactions may be proved from such an 
instance as the following passage, which is 
to be found in a History of Napoleon, by a 
M. de Norvins, published for military read- 
ers, and beautifully illustrated by the pencil 
Speaking of Wellington’s posi- 
tion at Waterloo, he says :—* The post of 


~Hougomont, on the left of the English, be- 
which is compared by the Prussians with 


came to them of the last importance, for it 
was there that the Prussians were to join 
them.” This is only to be equalled by the 


_change in the relative positions of the heart 


and liver adopted by Moliére’s impromptu 
physician. Errors so flagrant as this are, 
indeed, of rare occurrence, but the subject is 
a dangerous one to unprofessional writers, 
unless they enjoy the advantage, and conde- 
scend to use it, of communication with sound 
military authorities. An accomplished ci- 
vilian of our own has lately closed with an 
account of this final struggle a voluminous 
History, which has, we know, enjoyed in its 
progress a very high share of popularity. 
Agreeing as we do with many of Mr. Ali- 
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son’s political opinions, and approving the | having to deal with an enemy of twice his 
spirit of his moral reflections, we have no force, instead of falling on the one half with 
disposition to question the general merits of | his united strength, had lighted on the empty 
a work which is at all events entitled toa form- | interval, and thus made a blow in the air, 
al and separate article,and which we hope to losing his time whilst he can only double 
make the subject of one in due season. Mean- | his own force by the strictest economy of 
while, however, since the subject of the Water- that commodity. Even the fighting the one 


loo campaign has come in our way, we may be 
pardoned for remarking in general that a 
writer of Mr. Alison’s particular qualifica- 


army in a direction by which it will be 
pressed away from the other, even if it can 
be effected without loss of time, incurs the 


tions would have acted wisely in compress- great danger of being attacked in the rear by 
ing the military narratives and disquisitions | the other. If the latter, therefore, be not far 
which abound in his volumes, and in ab-| enough removed to put this risk out of ques- 
staining from certain conclusions, which, | tion,a commander will scarcely venture on 
coming from him, possess, indeed, no other such a line of attack. Buonaparte, therefore, 
authority than that with which his mere | chose the direction between the two armies, 
powers of language can invest them, but may not in order to separate them by wedging 
be quoted by interested persons for their own | himself between, but because he expected to 
purposes—persons who would otherwise pay | find and fall on Bliicher’s force in this di- 
little attention to Mr. Alison or his work. | rection, either united or in separate bodies.” 
In his account of the Belgian campaign, he —Feldzug von 1815, &c., p. 54. 

has in our opinion, only added one to a long | ; : 

list of imperfect narratives,” fitter for the pages | In the particular instance Mr. Alison’s 
of a magazine than for a compilation of the supposition is so far supported, that Buona- 
dignity and importance to which he aspires. Parte’s main attack was on the right and cen- 
Mr. Alison (History of Europe, &c., vol. | treof the Prussian position rather than the left, 
x., p. 991) speaks of “ Buonaparte’s favourite | The battle of Ligny began late in the day, 
military manceuvre of interposing between his and it was perhaps only want of time which 
adversaries, and striking with a superior force | prevented Buonaparte from pushing a column 
first on the right hand and then on the left,” | further on their right flank at Wagnelies. 
as having been attempted by him and baflled | Whatever his purpose, he certainly was under 





in this campaign. We doubt whether the’ 
expression of interposing between two ad- 
versaries can be correctly applied to any of 
Buonaparte’s successful campaigns, and we 
almost suspect that if he had in contempla- 
tion a maneuvre of so much hazard on this, 
occasion, it was the first on which he can be | 


the conviction after his success that Blicher 
had retreated towards Namur, and his neglect 
in ascertaining this fact would appear to have 
been a singular and fatal error. But his 
main object was evidently to find the Prus- 
sian army, and beat it. 





said to have attempted it. Hear Clausewitz. Wy peeieeny says the historian, speak- 

i ag ing of Ligny, “ was good and well chosen, for 

the villages in front afforded an admirable 
“ All writers who nave treated of this Shelter to the troops.” 

campaign set out by saying that Buonaparte | ad , 

heow himself Seeman the two pines in| The Aegean od occupied by the Prussians, 

order to separate them. This expression, has been considered very defective by better 


~ em . 
however, which has become a terminus tech- | authorities than Mr. Alison.* English of 


nicus in military phraseology, has no clear Gicere are, we believe, pretty welt agreed on 


idea for its foundation. The space inter- | “is point; but if their judgment be ques- 


vening between two armies cannot be an ob- ee sled hig tes aan penates ai of its 
ject of operation. It would have been very | C@'e¢!s More Clearly than “xeneral Ulausewilz, 


unfortunate if a commander like Buonaparte, | — ho, having served ” chief of the staff to the 
| third corps of the Prussian army, writes with 


* Among the battles on which Mr. Alison has, we | greater authority on this part of the camp aign 


think, most unfortunately laboured, we must notice | 
particularly those of Assye and Toulouse. Astoboth,| * We believe we may safely state that in the course 
his rashness and inaccuracy are, as we shall probably | of their previous interview, already noticed, the Duke 
have occasion to show in detail by and by, most fla- | of Wellington did not conceal from Marshal Bliicher 
grant and, after the publication of Colonel Gur- | his apprehensions as to the choice of the position near 
wooud's book especially, most inexcusable. Ligny. 
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than perhaps on any other. He particularly 
censures the occupation and defence of St. 
Amand, one of Mr. Alison’s admirable villages, 


as a pernicious hors d’euvre. It was too far | 
advanced, and the Prussians as the action | 


proceeded were exposed to greater loss than 
the assaulting enemy, in moving successive 
battalions down the slope to its defence. 
Their strength was thus consumed before 
Napoleon made his final attack with his re- 
serves. Posts which cost the defenders more 
outlay of life ‘than the assailants, though 
sometimes necessary evils, can hardly deserve 
the epithet admirable. (See Feldzug von 
1815, p. 91.) 


The cavalry action of the 17th, at Ge-| 
nappe is briefly but incorrectly described in | 


the following passage :— 


“So roughly had the French been handled 
on the field of battle the preceding day that 
no attempt was made by them to disturb the 
retreat of either army, except by a body of 
French cuirassiers, which, about four o’clock 
in the afternoon, charged the English cavalry, 
who were covering the retreat between Ge- 
nappe and Waterloo.”—JAlison, p. 932. 


For cuirassiers read lancers. They did not 
in the first instance charge the English ca- 
valry, but pressing rather close on our rear, 
were charged gallantly but ineffectually by 
the 7th Hussars, who could make no im- 
pression on the front of their column in the 
defile, and lost many officers and men, 
wounded and prisoners. When the lancers, 
flushed with success, debouched on a wider 
space, they were ridden over by the Ist Life 
Guards. 

In discussing the vexata queslio of Grou- 
chy’s conduct on the 18th, Mr. Alison, p. 995, 
speaks of his force as fully matched by the 
Prussian corps opposed to him at Wavres. 
No account, French or other, which we have 
seen, rates Grouchy’s corps at less than 
32,000 men. The third Prussian corps under 
Thielman,—instead of rising, as Mr. Alison 
says, to 35,000—did not exceed 16,000! 


“ No official account of the Prussian loss,” 
says Mr. Alison, p. 994, “ has ever been pub- 
lished.” 


Meaning their loss on the 18th. As wehave | 


already had occasion to signify, Mr. Alison 
might have found the official returns most 
minutely given in the Appendix to Plotho’s 
fourth volume, distinguishing officers, men, 
and horses, down to what Mr. Canning called 
the fraction of adrummer. A separate list for 
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Thielman’s loss in the action at Wavres is alone 
wanting to make these returns quite complete. 
| Mr. Alison says, p. 924; 


‘It was in the evening of the 15th, at half- 
past seven, that Wellington received the in- 
telligence at Brussels. Orders were imme- 
| diately despatched,” &c. 


| As Buonaparte’s first attack was on the Prus- 
sian outposts at Thuin, it was natural that 
the first intelligence of hostilities should 
come from the Prussians, but their officer 
met with some delay, and the news was, in 
‘fact, brought by the Prince of Orange. He 
found the Duke, not at half-past seven, but 
soon after three o’clock, at dinner at his 
hotel, about 100 yards from his quarters in 
the park, which he had taken care not to 
quit during the morning, nor even on the 
| day preceding, though pressed to do so in at 
least one instance by a person of high con- 
sequence, who was not probably aware of 
his reason for remaining. The Prince of 
Orange, who had thus come in from the Bel- 
gian outposts to dine with the Duke, was 
soon after followed by the Prussian General 
Muffling, who brought accounts of the aflair 
of Thuin, and orders were immediately 
issued for the movement of the army to the 
left. These, despatched about five, must 
have reached most of the corps by eight, and 
probably all before ten. The Duke’s detailed 
orders are not all as yet before the public ; 
but it is, perhaps, sufficient to refer to the 
Memorandum of 15th June, 18145, as printed 
by Colonel Gurwood. Before ten, further 
accounts were received from the Hanoverian 
General Dornberg, showing that all was quiet 
in the direction of Mons, &c.,—and the after 
orders were issued. (Gurwood, 15th June, 
1815, 10 p.m.) 


| Tn the not very intricate case of Waterloo 


‘itself Mr. Alison indulges himself in various 
| decisions of a rather questionable description. 
| As to the ground of the action, for instance, 
he lays down that “the French army had an 
| open country to retreat over in case of dis- 
aster; while the British, if defeated, would 
in all probability lose their whole artillery 
in the defiles of the forest of Soignies.””—p. 
937. The fact is, that if the Duke fought 
with one defile in his rear, Buonaparte 
fought with two. The diflerence was, that 
while the Duke could, in extremis, have 
maintained the wood with his infantry, Buo- 
naparte, if beaten, could not so well have 
maintained Mr. Alison’s open country. And 
odd enough, but so it is, Mr. Alison states, at 
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page 935, a conclusion rather different from |“ had stationed General Hill, with nearly 

that which he announces in p. 937, for the 7000 men, at Hal, six miles on the right, in 

dictum there is— order to cover the great road from Mons to 
“ Retreat after disaster would be difficult, | Brussels.” 


if not impossible, to the British army, through | And, again, in describing the state of the 


the narrow defile of the forest of Soignies: | Dykes preparations on the morning of the 
overthrow was [meaning, must be} ruin to the | 18th, he says, 


French.” | ; : , 
| “‘ His whole army, with the exception of 


We know not how to reconcile these in- _ the detachment under Hill, near Hal, was now 
terlocutors. The plain truth is that the | assembled.”—p. 938. 


enemy’s troops could have run away on | 
either side of the chaussée, and they did so;| From these passages an ordinary reader 
but his carriages must have been jammed in | Would certainly infer that Lord Hill was not 
any but a very timely retreat, as they were, | personally engaged in the battle of Waterloo, 
in the defile of Genappe. However, Mr. | but that he was sitting on his horse at the 
Alison may be assured that the Duke of herve ofa small detached body of 7000 men, 
Wellington did not, at any time, contemplate | Six miles out of cannon-shot. ‘The fact is, 
the necessity of a retreat from his position | that the whole army was divided into two 
at Waterloo. Upon the occasion of no corps. The Prince of Orange commanded 
former battle had he taken more pains to | the first, Lord Hill the second, which im- 
make himself by personal inspection tho- | cluded in the list of its commanders of divi- 
roughly acquainted with his ground, and he | sion or brigade such names as those of Clin- 
was, from first to last, satisfied of his ability | ton, Picton, Pack, Kempt, and Adam. From 
to maintain the post until his ally should ar- | this corps Lord Hill was ordered to detach a 
rive tohis support. Clausewitz, p. 117, ex- | part, and a part only, of the fourth division, 
presses a positive opinion, in which every | under Sir C. Colville, to which was attached 
military critic but a Frenchman must concur, | @ more considerable body of Dutch troops 
that, even had the whole of Grouchy’s force | under Prince Frederick of Orange. The 
been at Napoleon’s disposal, the Duke had | whole amounted to some 17,000 men. The 
nothing to fear pending Blucher’s arrival. immediate object of this detachment was that 
The Duke is often talked of as having ex- | of guarding the road from Mons to Brussels ; 
hausted his reserves in the action. This is| but had the Duke been compelled to retire 
another grave error, which Clausewitz has|from his position at Waterloo, this corps 
thoroughly disposed of (p. 125.) He enu-| would have rendered important assistance to 
merates the tenth British brigade, the division | his right, and, had the battle been undecisive, 
of Chassé, and the cavalry of Collaert as hav- | it would have been in line at Waterloo by the 
ing been little or not at all engaged—and he | morning. The Duke certainly attached much 
might have also added two brigades of light | importance to the position of Hal. It isa 
cavalry. strong one, and had been occupied by Marl- 
That there was, as Mr. Alison states, much | borough shortly before the battle of Oude- 
confusion with the retiring baggage on the |narde. If Napoleon had advanced in this 
road to Brussels is true enough—such is al- | direction, it is probable that the battle for the 
ways the case with the rear of a great army | defence of Brussels would have been fought 
during a battle—but the baggage of the old| here. Lord Hill’s presence, however, was 
Spanish regiments remained where it was or- | not necessary at Hal on the 18th; and we 
dusea vntil sent for by the Duke, and every | will venture to say that no general officer 
thing reacaed them in safety about midnight | was under hotter fire in the action of Waterloo 
—a remarkable instance of precision, all | than our late commander-in-chief. He dis- 
things considered. posed and led on in person Sir F. Adam’s de- 
Another statement is calculated, as it| cisive attack on the flank of Napoleon’s guard. 
stands, to convey a positively false impression | In the despatch of the 19th to Lord Bathurst, 
as to the situation and services, during the | the Duke says,—*I am particularly indebted 
battle, of the English officer who ranks next | to General Lord Hill for his assistance and 
to his illustrious leader for constant, perse-| conduct on this as on former occasions.” — 
vering, and frequently brilliant performance Gurwood, vol. xii. p. 483. 
of his duty. 





“ During this terrible strife,” says Mr. Ali- 
“ Wellington,” says Mr. Alison, p. 937, | son, p. 947, “Wellington remained in his po- 














































sition at the foot of his tree, occasionally | 


throwing himself into a square, or directing | 
the advance of a line. So heavy was the fire | 
of cannon shot to which he was exposed | 
that nearly all his suite were killed or 
wounded by his side; and he was obliged in 
the close of the day to the casual assistance 
of a Portuguese, who stood near, to carry the 
most necessary orders.” 


The historian in a subsequent page favours 
us with the ipsissima verba addressed by the 
Duke to the soldiery of two of the several 
squares into which his Grace thus threw 
himself. We are, however, able to assure 
Mr. Alison that the story, however generally 
current, of the Duke’s occasionally flinging 
himself into a square is a fiction. He never 
once was in that position throughout the bat- 
tle of the 18th. For Portugese read Pied- 
montese. 'The young gentleman in question 
was of the family of De Salis, a subject of 
the Sardinian government, and in its service. 
The mission he undertook was one of danger, 
for his uniform made him liable to be mis- 
taken for a Frenchman by the brigade to 
which he carried the Duke’s order to advance. 
“ Were you ever in a battle before ?” said the 
Duke. “No, Sir.’ “Then youare a lucky 
man; for you will never see such another.” 


“ Blacher and Wellington, by a singular 
chance, met at the farm of La Belle Alliance, 


and mutually saluted each other as victors.” | 


—p. 957. 


They met, not at La Belle Alliance, but | 
a short distance further on the Genappe 
road, near a farm called the “* Maison Rouge,” | 
or “ Maison du Roi.” This was the furthest 
point to which the British advanced ; at least 
it was here that the Duke gave orders for the | 
halt and bivouac of his own exhausted troops, | 
and handed over the task of further pursuit 
to the Prussians, nothing loth to accept it. 

The above remarks have been called forth 
bv Mr. Alison’s propensity to the extraction 
of military details from questionable sources. 
We find graver cause of offence with him 
when he sits down in his library-chair to | 
distribute his praise and censure between the 
two great commanders whom he summons | 
before his tribunal. His parallel of Napoleon | 
and Wellington, after the fashion of Plutarch, | 
is a tissue of truisms and assumptions which | 
must not at present detain us; 


his “ few observations conceive d in an Euro-| 
pean spirit !”—there occurs a passage on 
which we think it worth while to say a few 
words :— 





but among | 
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“In the first place, it is evident, whatever 
the English writers may say to the contrary, 
that both Blicher and the Duke of Welling- 
ton were suprised by Napoleon’s invasion of 
Belgium on the 15th of June; and it is im- 
‘possible to hold either of them entirely blame- 
less for that circumstance. It has been al- 
ready seen from the Duke’s despatches, that 
on the 9th of June, that is, six days be- 
fore the invasion took place, he was aware 
that Napoleon was collecting a great force on 
the frontier, and that hostilities might imme- 
diately be expected. Why, then, were the 
two armies not immediately concentrated, 
and placed in such a situation that they 
might mutually, if attacked, lend each other 
the necessary assistance? Their united 
force was full 190,000 effective men, while 
Napoleon’s was not more than 120,000, or, 
at the utmost, 140,000. Why, then, was 
Blucher attacked unawares and isolated at 
Ligny, and the British infantry, unsupported 
either by cavalry or artillery, exposed to the 
attack of a superior force of French, com- 
posed of all the three arms, at Quatre Bras? 
It is in vain to say that they could not pro- 
vide for their troops if they had been con- 
centrated, and that it was necessary to watch 
every bye-road which led to Brussels. Men 
do not eat more when drawn together than 
when scattered over a hundred miles of 
country. Marlborough and Eugene had 
long ago maintained armies of 100,000 men 
for months together in Flanders ; and Blucher 
and Wellington had no difficulty in feeding 
| 170,000 men drawn close together after the 

campaign did commence. It is not by a 
| cordon of troops, scattered over a hundred 
‘miles, that the attack of 120,000 French is 

to be arrested. If the British army had 

| from the first been concentrated at Waterloo, 
and Blicher near Wavres, Napoleon would 
never have ventured to pass them on the 
road, however unguarded. Those who, in 
their anxiety to uphold the English general 
from the charge of having been assailed un- 
_awares, assert that he was not taken by sur- 
| prise in the outset of the Waterloo campaign, 
‘do not perceive that in so doing they bring 
against him the much more serious “charge 
of having so disposed his troops, when he 
knew they were about to be assailed, that in- 
| fantry alone, without either cavalry or artil- 
ery, were exposed to the attack of infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery, in superior numbers, 
contrary not only to the plainest rules of 
‘the military art, but of common sense on 
i the subject.”—p. 988. 
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“Jt results from these considerations that | 
in the outset Wellington and Blucher were 
out-maneuvred by Napoleon....... Napo-| 
leon so managed matters that he was supe- | 
rior to either at the points of attack at Ligny 
and Quatre Bras. This is the most decisive 
test of superior generalship....... The 
allied Generals were clearly out-generaled,” 
&e. &e.— Ibid. | 

When the Duke of Wellington was sum-- 
moned from Vienna to take the command in 
the Netherlands, the armies of our conti- 
nental allies were distributed in different parts 
of Europe, while the greater part of that of 
England had been detached to North Ame- 
rica; and though peace had been concluded 
with the United States, were not yet returned. 
On his arrival from Elba, Buonaparte had 
found a French army in France completely 
organized, consisting of 250,000 men, with 
cannon and all requisites, and capable of in-| 
crease from a number of old soldiers and re- | 
turned prisoners, dispersed through the 
country. It is obvious that, under such cir-_ 
cumstances, the first measures which the) 
Generals of the allied armies could take 
must be defensive. 


Khine must have been strictly directed on 
this principle. They were at ‘the outposts ; 
it was their office to protect the march of the. 
other armies of the allies to the intended | 
basis of combined operations. Each of these | 
armies, indeed, had particular interests to at- | 
tend to besides those which were common 
to all; but the peculiar objects intrusted to | 
ours were of supreme and paramount import-| 
ance. The force under the Duke’s com- | 
mand, consisting of British, Dutch, and Han- | 
overians, had to preserve its communications | 
with England, Holland, and Germany ; to 
maintain its connexion with the Prussian | 
army; and to protect Brussels, the seat of | 
government of the Netherlands. 

Napoleon had great advantages, whether | 
for offensive or defensive operations, in the | 


the Northern frontier. 


The armies in the Bel- ever, could make no immediate change in 


gian provinces and on the left bank of the 


was comparatively open, for the ancient 


| strongholds of Flanders had been found in 


very bad condition, and though his measures 
were as active as judicious to put them in a 
state of defence, no activity could repair their 
deficiencies in a very brief space of time. 
No general ever occupied a defensive posi- 


tion of greater difficulty and inconvenience, 


and the uncertainty of the length of time 


| during which it was to be so occupied was 


an aggravation of that difficulty. It is clear, 
from numerous passages in Colonel Gur- 


_wood’s 12th volume, that the Duke could do 


nothing to terminate that period till the 
other armies of the allied powers should 
have entered on the basis of combined opera- 
tions. The Duke could only occupy him- 
self, as he did, in strengthening his position 
by pushing on the works of Charleroi, 
Namur, Mons, Ath, Tournay, Ypres, Oude- 
narde, Courtray, Menin, Ostend, Nieuport, 
and Antwerp. Reports of an intended at- 
tack by Napoleon had been frequent before 
June: and previous to the 15th of that 
month it was known at Brussels that Buona- 
parte had left Paris to take the command on 
This certainty, how- 


the position of the allied armies; it could 
not invest them with the power of taking 
the initiative. All the usual precautions for 
the forwarding of orders to the troops in 
their respective cantonments had _ been 
already adopted, but any decisive drawing 
‘together of the forces, founded on any hy- 


| pothesis which could as yet be formed, 


| might have been destructive to some one or 
other of the interests which it was the busi- 
ness of the Duke to preserve inviolate. 

Mr. Alison, however, decides that the 
Duke was surprised because he did not 
know that Buonaparte would attack by the 
valley of the Sambre, and did not collect 
his troops to meet the enemy in that direc- 
tion. “Jt is vain,” says Mr. Alison, “ to 
say that it was necessary to watch every 
bye-road to Brussels.” Does Mr. Alison 


number, position, and strength of the for- | know that among the dye-roads there hap- 
tresses on the N. E. frontier of France.| pened to be four great roads leading on 
These enabled him to organize his forces | Brussels from the departments of the North 
and arrange their movements beyond the and the fortresses on the French frontier— 
power of detection on the part of the allies, | one from Lisle, by Menin, and Courtray, 
even to the last moment. They put it out ‘and Ghent; one from Lisle on Tournay, 
of the power of the aliies to undertake any | | | Oudenarde, ‘and Ghent; one from Condé on 
offensive operation which should not include | Tournay ; one from Condé by Valenciennes, 
the means of carrying on one or more sieges, | on Mons : ? Each of these were great paved 
possibly at the same ‘time. The country oc- | roads, presenting no other obstacle than the 


cupied by the Duke and his immediate allies | unfinished works to which we have before ad- 
30 
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verted. On any or all of them Buonaparte | was, crowded, on the territories of an ally, 
might have moved his columns with the} were not fed by the Napoleonic process of 
same secrecy with which he poured them on; compulsory requisition. Those who were 
the Prussian right; and with greater ease and | responsible for their discipline, physical con- 
rapidity—for the fact is remarkable, though | dition, and efficiency, had good reasons for 


little noticed, that Napoleon had, at an ear- 
lier period, broken up the roads by which he 
ultimately advanced on Charleroi, and which 
he was in consequence obliged partially to 
repair for that advance. It was highly pro- 
bable up to the last moment that Napoleon | 
would make his main attack by one or more 
of these bye-roads : and it is now the opi- 





not collecting them an hour sooner than 
was necessary. A nervous and incompetent 
commander having the fear of such critics as 
Mr. Alison before his eyes, would probably 
have been distracting nis subordinates and 
harassing his troops by marches and counter- 
marches as profitable as those of Major Stur- 
geon in Foote’s farce, while the Duke was 


nion, not perhaps of Mr. Alison, but of some- | keeping his men in hand and his counsels to 
what higher strategical authorities, that if the himself. Such a general would assuredly 
Duke of Wellington had concentrated his| not have gone to the Duchess of Richmond’s 
troops prematurely to the left, Buonaparte | ball. 

would have so acted. Would it have been! We should like to know Mr. Alison’s de- 
no advantage to him to have opened the finition of a surprise. We do not ourselves 
campaign by throwing himself on the line! profess to furnish any ,compendious formula 
of the English communications with Ostend, | including all the conditions which collec- 
driving the Court of Louis XVIII. from /| tively or separately may justify the use of a 
Ghent, and probably occupying Brussels ?| term so derogatory to the reputation of any 





We may, with General Clausewitz, think it 
probable that even such a start of success 
would have failed to avert Napoleon’s ulti- 
mate ruin ;—but the Duke had a complicated 
task to perform—it was his business to throw 
away no chances: he had to watch over the 
inclinations as well as the real interests of 
different populations : he had to watch over 
the great danger of any sudden revival of 
the Buonapartean prestige—he had sacri- 
fices to avoid as well as objects to compass. 
Let us consider what would have been his 
position at the best, had any one of the in- | 
terests intrusted to his care been sacrificed. 
He might have effected his junction with 
Blucher, and have answered a French pro- 
clamation from the palace of Lacken by the 
Gazette of a victory on some other field | 
than that of Waterloo; but how many | 
Alisons would have arisen to tell us how in 
the first instance he had allowed his right 
flank to be turned! The victory must, in- 
deed, have been rapid and decisive, which 
would have silenced the opposition orators 
of England, and repaired the shattered 
morale of Belgium—with a French army 
between the Duke and the coast, and Brus- 








sels the head quarters of Napoleon. 

We may further suggest to Mr. Alison that 
though troops do not eat more when together 
than when separate, it is rather more difficult | 


commander. We apprehend, however, that 
these conditions are most completely fulfilled 
when the party assailed is not expecting to 
be attacked at all. Lord Hill’s attack of the 
French at Arroyo Molinos is an instance of 
this rare class of exploits. Another fair 
condition of a surprise is when the party 
attacked is prepared for defence, but when 
the'line of the hostile approach or the point 
of attack is one which he has overlooked 
or neglected : in this way Soult was surprised 
at Oporto, Jourdain at Vitoria. The affair 
of Culm affords an instance in which two 
hostile bodies surprised one another, for the 
Prussians no more expected to find Van- 
damme in their front than he did to find 
them on his rear. We presume Mr. Alison 
hardly means to bring the Duke of Welling- 
ton under the first of these categories. As 
to the latter, we contend that Napoleon’s 
line of attack was one embraced and provided 
for in the Duke’s calculations, but which the 
circumstances of his position made it impos- 
sible for him, up to the last moment, to an- 
ticipate with precision. 

It is probable that even Phormio, who 
lectured Hannibal at Ephesus, was aware 
that the initiative of operations between two 
armies en présence is a great advantage, of 
which either leader would be too happy to 
avail himself. The allies in the Netherlands 


for the commissary to bring their necessary | and on the Meuse in 1815 were, as we have 


supplies to one point than to many, especiall 
Py p y; esp y 


aware that these troops, quartered, and as it 


| 


as respects cavalry. Mr. Alison must | 


shown, necessarily on the defensive. They 
were waiting for the junction and co-opera- 
tion of other large armies, destined for the 
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attainment of a common ultimate object. | 
This defensive position did not necessarily | 
preclude ail idea or plan of attack upon the 
enemy. ‘I‘he enemy might have so placed 
himself as to have rendered the attacking his 
army advisable, even necessary. In that 
case the English and Prussians should and_ 
would have taken the initiative; but the 
enemy did not assume any such position. 
On the contrary, he took one in which his | 
numbers, his movements, his designs could 
be concealed, protected, and supported 
down to the very moment of execution, 
The allies, therefore, could not have the ini- 
tiative in the way of attack. But they | 
might have, and they had it, in the way of 
defensive movement; and, with submission, 
we maintain that they availed themselves of 
that opportunity the instant that it was 
within their power. Their original position 
having been calculated for the defence and 
protection of certain objects confided to 
their care, any alteration in that position pre- 
vious to the first movement of the enemy, 
and the certainty that that was a real move- 
ment, must have exposed some important in- 
terest to danger ; and therefore no movement 
was made until the initiative had been taken | 


by Buonaparte, and the precise design of his | 
movement was obvious. Any movement on | 
the part of the allies, previous to his ascer-| 
tained march and purpose, would have been | 
what is commonly called a “ false move- 
ment,” and we believe the Duke of Welling- 
ton has never hesitated to avow his opinion, 
that, of all the chiefs of armies in the world 
the one in whose presence it was most ha- 
zardous to make a false movement was Na- 
poleon Buonaparte. 


complete orders for the movements of his 


troops on the receipt by him of authentic | 


intelligence of Napoleon’s decisive miove- 
ment on the Sambre. We believe that, if we 
had it in our power to place those orders in 
full before our military readers, it would be 
apparent that but for the occurrence of cer- 
tain aceidents, which we shall not character- 


ize further than by saying that he never | 


could have expected or reckoned on them, 


the left wing of his army—infantry, artillery, | was surprised. 


and particularly cavelry—must have: been | 
in position at Qui 
P.M. on the 16th of June. It was vs as 
has already been shown, in consequence | 
of an accident that Bulow’s corps did not | 
join Blacher in time to take part in the affair 
of Ligny on that day; but since Blicher | 








was not to be able to repel the French on 
the 16th, the English army, however strong 
it might ‘have been, must, in consequence of 


what was settled between the Duke and 
Bliicher on the morning of the 16th, have 


retreated from Quatre Bras on the 17th. But 


take things as they were :—the forces that 


reached Quatre Bras, and concentrated upon 
the position of Ligny, were sufficient to main- 
tain the one post, and to retire from the 
other in good order and fully prepared for 


, immediate co-operation in the further carry- 
‘ing out of a plan deliberately framed before- 


hand. And this was the plan of the Duke 
of Wellington, who, with a very remarkable 


accuracy of prescience, had, as we have 


seen, predicted, as early as the 2nd of June, 
that his first active movement would be on 
the 16th of June, and who, from the time of 
his arrival in the Netherlands, had consider- 
ed Waterloo as the ground on which, if 


_Buonaparte should make Brussels his aim, 
‘it would be the best for the allies to fight 
their battle in defence of that capital. And 
now, wise not only after, but in spite of, the 
‘event, Mr. Alison tells the general whose 
business was defence, and whose defence 
_was completely and triumphantly successful 
_—whose defence included the entire protec- 


tion of every object and interest committed 
to his care—the avoidance of every sacrifice 


and risk to which he was exposed, and the 
gaining of the greatest battle recorded in 


modern history—Mr. Alison tells the Duke 
of Wellington that he was “surprised,” 


, * out-manceuvred,” and * out-generaled” by 


the leader whose every aim and purpose he, 
in a campaign of three days, utterly baffled 


and for ever overwhelmed. 
We have not the Duke’s detailed and | 


Mr. Alison, however, does not merely infer 
the fact of the Duke’s “surprise” in June, 
1815, from the outward aspects and resulis 
of those military operations which our his- 
_torian considers himself so well entitled to 
criticize. He has, being a skilful lawyer, re- 
served the strongest part of his case for its 
close. He has direct and positive evidence 
to produce—he can show not onlv that the 
Duke was surprised, but the exact circum- 
stances in, and by consequence of which, he 
He thus puts his irrefragable 
| Witness in the box:— 


_ Wellington and Blucher, at this critical 
| period, were relying almost en- ssiiticeniiiih 
tirely upon secret intelligence, Wellington and 
which was to be forwarded to Biicher. 

them by Fouché:.... This extraordinary 
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delay in collecting the troops when the’ 
enemy, under so daring a leader was close at 
hand, cannot be altogether vindicated, and it 
was well nigh attended with fatal conse- 
Gurw. xii. 449, Quences; but the secret cause 
457. which led to it is explained in 
Fouché’s Memoirs. | 
“ That unparalleled intriguer, who had been 
in communication with Wel- 
lington and Metternich all the 
time he was chief minister under 
Napoleon, had promised to furnish the En- 
glish general not only with the exact mo- 
ment of attack, but with the plan of the cam- 
paign. Wellington was hourly in expectation 
of this intelligence, which would have ena- 
bled him to know in what direction he should 
concentrate his forces; and thence it was 
that he lay motionless in his cantonments. 
How he did not receive it must be given in 
Fouché’s own words:—‘ My agents with 
Metternich and Lord Wellington had pro- 
mised marvels and mountains; the English 
generalissimo expected that J] should at the 
very least give him the plan of the campaign. 
I knew for certain that the unforeseen attack 
would take place on the 16th or 18th at. 
latest. Napoleon intended to give battle on 
the 17th to the English army, after having | 
marched right over the Prussians on the pre- 
ceding day. He had the more reason to trust | 
to the success of that plan, that Wellington, | 
deceived by false reports, believed the open- 
ing of the campaign might be deferred till the 
beginning of July. The success of Napoleon, | 
therefore, depended on a surprise; and I 
arranged my plans in conformity. On the 
very day of the departure of Napoleon I des- 
patched Madame D s furnished with notes 
written in cipher, containing the whole plan 
of the campaign. But at the same time I 
privately despatched orders for such obstacles 
at the frontier, where she was to pass, that 
she could not arrive at the head-quarters of | 
Wellington till after the event. This was. 


Fouché,Mem. the real explanation of the in- 
ii. 340, 342, 


Fouché’s 
unparalleled 
duplicity. 





conceivable security of the ge-. 
neralissimo, which at the time excited such 
universal astonishment.’ ”—vol. x. p. 921. 


| 


We are ready to make every possible ad-| 
mission to Mr. Alison and his respectable | 
authority. When the Bavarian Wrede arrived | 
Jate on the ground of Wagram, as we have | 
heard, he apologized to Napoleon for his 
delay, saying “I fear I have deranged your | 
Majesty’s plans ;” to which Napoleon re- | 


plied, “I have no plan, but as you are come | 


we will attack.” Let us suppose, however, 
that on this occasion Buonaparte had a plan, 
and that Fouché knew it in all its details. 
Let us take for granted still further the au- 
thenticity of the memoirs attributed to Fouché 


_—that he not only penned the passage in 
question, but that the infamy of its truth, as 


far as his own conduct is concerned, attaches 
to him—and that he was the complex traitor 
he describes himself. Would it follow that 
the Duke of Wellington could or would de- 
pend on M. Fouché’s accurately knowing 
and truly reporting whether Buonaparte had 
made up his mind to move on Charleroi or 
Mons? 

Being professionally a weigher of evidence, 
Mr. Alison, we conceive, ought hardly to have 
relied, in any case, on the statements of a 
work attributed to such an apostle of truth 
as Fouché; yet he does so without even 
making the inquiry whether the work is really 
his in all or in part, or whether it is to be class- 
ed with the biographies of those twoadmirable 
females Madame du Barri and the Marquise 
de Crequi. We have it in our power, how- 
ever, to give a short and direct answer to 
Mr. Alison’s solution of the mystery he has 


conjured up—lIt is totally unfounded. No 


decision of the Duke, whether to set his 
troops in motion, to keep them quiet, or to 
govern their direction, was in the slightest 
degree influenced by the promise, the expec- 
tation, the arrival, or non-arrival of any in- 


telligence from Fouche. 


The Duke of Wellington, for the reasons 


'we have detailed, having a knowledge that 


his adversary was on the frontier, and ex- 
pecting an attack, did wait for intelligence 
on which he could rely of the precise direc- 
tion of that attack. He waited, however, not 
for a French petticoat padded with Fouché’s 
autograph ciphers, but for reports from the 
British or Prussian officers at the outposts. 
Jt is proper to observe that Mr. Alison’s 
marginal references to Col. Gurwood’s twelfth 


volume, pp. 449, 457, are so placed as if the 


Duke’s papers would aflord some indication 


-at least of his reliance on Fouché. We are 


very sure this wasa mere lapse of the pen on 
the part of our historian. But we cannot 
acquit Mr. Alison of very culpable negligence 
in having written a “History of Europe” 
without reading the Duke of Wellington’s 
despatches; and if he had read-this twelfth 
volume, he would have found at its 649th 
page the following sentence, being part of a 
letter to General Dumouriez, dated Paris, 
September 26, 1815 :— 
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“ Avant mon arrivée a Paris au mois de 
Juillet, je n’avais jamais vu Fouche, ni .eu 
avec lui communication quelconque, niavec 
aucun de ceux qui sont lies avec lui.” 


There was no dependence on the espionage 


of traitors, and there was no surprise. Buo- | 
naparte, from circumstances, enjoyed the full | 


advantage of the initiative. His skill in using 
that advantage, with the courage and devo- 
tion of an excellent army, gained him a par- 


tial and temporary success over Blucher, | 


which, if Blicher had been a Mack or Ho- 
henlohe, might have been more serious, and 
which, if Bulow’s orders had reached him in 
due time, would most probably have been no 
success at all. The Duke of Wellington, 
meanwhile, though unable to extend so far 
to his left as to join in the battle against 


Buonaparte in person, occupied during the | 
16th, and repulsed before night, a large por- | 


tion of his army under one of his best ge- 
nerals, and effectually prevented him from 
pursuing the incomplete advantage he had 


obtained over Blucher. Buonaparte could | 


not follow the Prussians, leaving the Duke 
with his army collected and untouched in 


possession of all the passages of the Dyle, | 


and of his communications with France by 
the valleys of the Meuse and Sambre. Ex- 
cepting, therefore, the momentary glimpse of 
success at Ligny, all Buonaparte’s move- 
ments in this grand system of attack were 
eflectually checked and discomfited. The 
great advantage he started with availed him 
nothing. He had found antagonists whom 
neither his rapidity could surprise, nor his 
dexterity perplex; and he fell to rise no 
more. 

If Mr. Alison’s pages bore somewhat less 
the impress of entire self-satisfaction with 
his own conclusions as to the conductof this 


| those sacrifices which the Duke undoubtedly 
declined to incur. He will find the Prussian 
_most impartially severe on his own com- 
| mander, especially on ground with which he 
‘is acquainted, the field of Ligny; but he 
'will find him, when he comes to detailed 
criticism on the Duke of Wellington, 
writing with the caution which becomes a 
soldier cognizant of the difficulties of the 
| Duke’s position, but confessedly ignorant of 
his plans, intentions, and the details of his 
orders for the distribution aud collection of 
his forces. General Clausewitz died in 1831 ; 
had he lived to read even Colonel Gurwood’s 
twelfth volume, we think it probable he 
would have modified some of his conclu- 
sions. Had he retained them we might still 
differ from such a critic, but we could only do 
so with the respect due to extensive service, 
the modesty which usually accompanies ex- 
‘perience, and, we must add, the impartial 
honesty of a German gentleman. With re- 
gard to Mr. Alison himself, we desire also 
to speak with general respect, indeed, but we 
cannot acquit him of serious blame upon this 
occasion. When an Englishman darts his 
sting from the tail of ten elaborate volumes, 
at what he thinks the vulnerable part of the 
highest military reputation of his country, 
and the purest of any age, we cannot but 
‘remember, that, though he may have done 
little, he has done his best to impair that 
‘reputation. His success, so far as he obtains 
'it, will make him in exact proportion an use- 
‘ful tool in the hands of men of a different 
stamp, the professed detractors here and 
‘elsewhere of the greatest subject of these 
|realms who has ever devoted himself to their 
service. But it is time to return to Marshal 
| Forwards. 

Many swords were reluctantly sheathed 


. r ; 2 ‘ 
momentous campaign, we should be tempted |” the convention of St. Cloud, but none 
to refer him to the posthumous work of |™ore reluctantly than his who for a second 


General Clausewitz, who, having served, as | time entered the gates of Paris as a conquer- 


we have stated, as chief of the staff to the | 0 which he would rather have forced as a 


third corps of the Prussian army, and havin 

long applied himself to the scientific branches 
of his profession, has at least a better claim 
than Mr. Alison to deal in sweeping and au- 
thoritative censures on subjects of this nature. 


destroyer. Restrained as he was by the cooler 
heads and less vindictive spirit of the sove- 
reigns whom he served, and the greater man 
with whom he had co-operated in the field, 
he was with difficulty prevented from blow- 


Mr. Alison will find in that work, and | MB up the beautiful bridge of Jena.* His 
we give him the full benefit of it for his ar- | ———— 


gument, a disposition, very natural in a * We are tempted to place here part of the last 


: . . e of the Duke of Wellington’s long series of letters 
Prussian, to find fault after the event with | to Blicher on the subject of this bridge, and the 


the Duke’s caution in the protection of his! whole of the immediately subsequent communica- 

right. He will find him favourable to ation :— 

system of closer junction between the two “ Paris, 9th July, 1815. 

allies at the manifest and admitted risk of | «Mein lieber Fiirst,—The subjects on which Lord 
30* 2u 














wrath exhaled as usual in bitter sarcasms | 
against the whole tribe of pen-and-ink men 
and politicians. He found also some distrac- | 
tion in the vice of gambling, for which under | 
Buonaparte, and indeed down to the reign | 
of Louis Philippe, every public facility | 
was afforded to all classes in the French | 
capital. Such distractions could only have 
assisted the process of mental and bodily de- | 
cay, which was further promoted by an ac- 
cident. An English garrison without a) 
horse-race is scarcely a thing in rerum natura. 
Blucher, attendiug one of these festivities at | 
St. Cloud, fell heavily horse and man over a 
rope which he was too blind to perceive in | 
his path, and it is said that the effects of this | 
fall were perceptible in some very curious | 
forms of hallucination, such as extort a smile 
even from those who are contemplating the | 
melancholy spectacle of the ruin of a noble 
mind. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Castlereagh and I conversed with your Highness and 
General Comte Gneisenau this morning, viz. the de- 
struction of the bridge of Jena and the levy of the 
contribution of one hundred millions of francs upon 
the city of Paris, appear to me to be so important to 
the Allies in general, that I cannot allow myself to 
omit to draw your Highness’s attention to them again 
in this shape. 

“The destruction of the bridge of Jena is highly | 
disagreeable to the King and to the people, and may | 
occasion disturbance in the city. It is not merely a 
military measure, but is one likely to attach to the 
character of our operations, and is of political import | 





ance. Itis adopted solely because the bridge is consi- | 
dered a monument of the battle of Jena, notwithstand. | 
ing that the Government are willing to change | 


the name of the bridge. 

“ Considering the bridge as a monument, I beg 
leave to observe that its immediate destruction is in- 
consistent with tne promise made to the Commis- 
sioners on the part of the French army, during the 
negotiation of the convention, viz. that the monuments, 
museums, &c., should be reserved for the decision of 
the Allied Sovereigns. 

“ All that I ask is, that the execution of the orders 
given for the destruction of the bridge may be sus- 
pended till the Sovereigns shall arrive here, when, if 
it should be agreed by common accord that the bridge 
ought to be destroyed, I shall have no objection,” &c. 
&c.— Gurwood, vol. xii. p. 552. 


“A Paris, ce 10 Juillet, 1815, 
a 9 heures du matin. 

“Mein lieber Furst,—Le diner est chez Very au- | 

jourd’ hui a 6 heures, et j’espcre que nous passerons 
une journée agréable. 

“Je viens de recevoir la nouvelle que les Souve- | 

rains arrivent aujourd’hui a Bondy, et des ordres d’y 

envoyer des gardes, &c., ce que je fais. Je crois 


quils ne s’arréteront que quelques heures a Bondy, 

et qu’ils pourront arriver ce soir. 
«“ Agréez, &c. 

“Le Maréchal Prince Bliicher.” 


WELLINGTON.” 
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The attractions of Paris were insufficient 
_to overcome his aversion for its inhabitants. 
His head-quarters were for the most part es- 
tablished at St. Cloud, and occasionally trans- 
ferred to Rambouillet and Chartres. The 
arrangement of the conditions of the peace 
of Paris afforded him the opportunity, of 
which he gladly availed himself, even before 
its final signature, to depart for Prussia. His 


farewell address to the army bore date the 


31st of October, 1815. The retiring forces 
began their march, but before Blicher him- 
self crossed the frontier, hearing of some 
‘further diplomatic difficulties, he took upon 
himself to halt them as suddenly and pe- 
remptorily as if they had been a regiment 
on parade. The confusion produced by 
this parting act of authority was excessive, 
and was only put an end to by positive 
orders from Paris. Bliicher reached Aix-la- 
Chapelle in a broken state of health on 
November 20, the day on which the peace 
was signed. Hence, with frequent delays, 
and harassed by the noisy demonstrations of 
respect with which he was every where re- 
ceived, he slowly made his way to Berlin. 
The light seemed burning to the socket, 
but it was destined still to shine, though with 
enfeebled and tremulous lustre, some four 
| years longer. He resided chiefly at Kri- 
| blowitz, in Silesia, on an estate with which, 
in 1814, he had been rewarded by the King, 
‘but paid occasional visits to Breslau and 
Berlin. A journey, dictated by medical ad- 
vice, to the sea-baths of Dobberan, aflorded 
him an occasion to visit the place of his 
birth, Rostock, where he recognised and re- 
ceived with touching amiability some sur- 
viving acquaintances of his earliest youth. 
Hamburgh and Altona were also gratified by 
glimpses of the veteran. He passed on his 
route the churchyard of Ottensen, in which 
repose the ashes of Klopstock. He had been 
personally acquainted with the poet, and as 
he passed he uncovered his grey head, 
soldier’s tribute of respect to the pon 
muse, which his early patron Frederick the 
Great would have sneered at. He also 
_ Visited Klopstock’s widow, who opened on 
'the occasion a bottle of tokay, which her 
husband thirty years before had charged her 
to reserve for some occasion of singular joy 
and festivity. These little incidents have 
‘their value. Napoleon’s esteem for Ossian, 
and Blicher’s for the poem of the “ Messiah,” 
remind us of the veneration for female chas- 
tity which has been attributed to the King 
of Beasts. Of the honours showered upon 
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him from all quarters, sovereigns, burgo- 
masters, and municipalities, it is unnecessary 
to speak. 

We have elsewhere mentioned _ that 
Blucher was a nervous and fluent writer; 
his intimates also asserted that he was born 
an orator. At the festive meetings of the 
table, in which, when his health allowed 
him, he delighted to the last, he was Nesto- 
rian in his harangues and narrations, but 
failure of memory as to the order of dates 
made the latter very confused. He never 
failed to do justice to the participation of 
Gneisenau in all his great military exploits. 
On one occasion he puzzled the society by | 
gravely announcing his intention of kissing 
his own head ; he solved the riddle by rising 
and embracing that of Gneisenau. This 
was an exploit which his English comrade 
in arms could not imitate. His last illness | 
came upon him in September, 1819, at 
Kriblowitz. His death-bed was attended by | 
the King, and he died calm and resigned in 
the arms of his faithful aide-de-camp N ostitz. 


From the Atheneum. 


The Encyclopedia of the Chinese Language. By | 
J. M. Callery. London, Didot. 


Tue Chinese written language having been form- | 
ed from picture-writing, appeals to the imagination 
more strongly than any other, and requires a greater 
exertion of mind and memory to supply its deficien- 
cies in inflection and coherence. “It admits,” says 
M. Callery, “an intinite number of meanings direct | 
and inverse, with allusions, metaphors, allegories, | 
strange comparisons, and other figures, which no 
foreigner can possibly understand,” and hence a Chi- 
nese dictionary must be, virtually, an encyclopedia of 
Chinese knowledge; in fact, the standard dictionary 
of the empire, published in 1711, extends to one hun- 
dred and thirty thick volumes. An abridgment of | 
this work was published by the late Dr. Morrison, | 
which has been found very useful to the students of | 
the Chinese language, but which is insufficient as a | 
guide to the literature of the Celestial Empire, from | 
its not giving the special applications which the | 
characters receive. ‘The character which stands for 
“wife” requires no less than one hundred and sixty- | 
nine explanations of the phrases formed by its con- 
junction with one or two other characters, because 
these phrases have reference either to some Chinese 
custom or to some popular legend, which is supposed 
to be as well known as a proverb is to us ;—thus : 


“The wife of him who showed his tongue.—An | 
allusion to a Mandarin who, on being pressed by his 
wife to quit the magistracy on account of his inexpe- 
rience, showed her his tongue, and told her, that 
while he could speak he could govern. 

“The wife of Tem-Teu.--She was exceedingly 
ugly, yet she found a husband and had five children. 

“The wife of Chum-hiam— W hose gentleness was 


so great, that even wild peacocks did not fear to take 
shelter in her dwelling. 
“The musical tones are like a wife.—The Chinese 


refer all visible and invisible things to two principles, 


viz. first, the male, and second, the female. This 
theory, which we shall explain fully in its proper place, 
may be compared to the male principle Ammon-ra, 
and to the female principle Mouth of the ancient 
Egyptians. ‘To understand the present phrase, it is 
sufficient to know that the Chinese have a musical 
scale of six male sounds called in, which they com- 
pare to the husband, and of six female called du, 
which they compare to the wife. 

“The wife of the coachman.—A woman who ex- 
cited the emulation of her husband, so that he raised 
himself by his talents to the rank of Mandarin. 

« The wife of Wam-cham— W hose husband was re- 
duced to the lowest state of poverty, yet she succeeded 
by her kind attentions in making him forget his distress, 

“The wife of Cham-hiam.—She was so attached 
to her husband, that on his death, she cut off her nose 
in order to avoid a second marriage, to which her 
parents sought to oblige her. 

“The wife of Che-yen--Whose husband being 
condemned to banishment, she, in sign of grief, vowed 
not to change her head-dress during the period of his 
absence. After twenty years of exile, he returned, 


_and when she tried to change the head-dress all her 


hair came off. 
“ The wife of U-ium— Whose husband being sick 
and in the extremity of want, she cut off a piece of 


her own flesh to make broth for him, whereby he was 


instantly cured. 

“The wife of Han-pim-—-Whose rare beauty 
having inflamed the passions of King Kam, of the 
dynasty of Sum, she addressed him a piece of poetry 
to persuade him to think no more of one who was not 
disposed to accede to his wishes.” 

The following is a striking example of the very re- 
mote allegories and indistinct allusions common in 
Chinese literature : 

«The manner of being of a bridge.—An allegorical 
expression of the oddest kind, implying that each 
dynasty suffers the fate it deserves... It is not by 
hazard, as the Chinese rhetoricians say, that a large 
bridge is higher in the centre than at the two extre- 
mities ; but it is because the architect built it so: 
in like manner it is not by accident or chance that an 
Imperial dynasty is fortunate or unfortunate, that it 
stands or falls; it is because its members have drawn 
that fate on themselves by their virtues or their vices.” 


M. Callery proposes to undertake the Herculean 
task of preparing a complete Chinese dictionary, or 
rather encyclopedia, which would explain all these 
phrases, allegories, and allusions, and thus not only be 
a guide to the language and writing of the Chinese, 
but also to their history, country, and manners ; their 
opinions in politics, philosophy, and religion; and, 
in short, whatever relates to their physical, social, and 
moral condition. 

The plan which the author has laid down is at once 
simple and complete ; it includes indexes of signs, 
sounds, and subjects, so as to render it easy to make 
references even to those unacquainted with the lan- 
guage. We trust that the author will meet the en- 
couragement which his learning and enterprise merit ; 
and should be glad to see a combination of all the 
sovereigns of Europe to defray the expenses. 
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From the Asiatic Journal. | 

POPULAR POETRY OF PERSIA. 

| 

Specimens of the Popular Poetry of Persia, as 
found in the Adventures and Improvisations 
of Kurroglou, the Bandit-Minstrel of North- | 
ern Persia; and in the Songs of the People | 
inhabiting the Shores of the Caspian Sea. | 

Orally collected, and translated, with Ph.- | 

lological and Historical Notes, by Alexander | 

Chodzko, Esq., For. Mem. R. A. 8. Printed | 

for the Oriental Translation Fund. Wm. H. | 

Allen and Co. | 

In the popular poetry of a nation, in their 
songs and metrical romances, we find not only | 
the natural eloquence of the affections and pas- 
sions, but the most faithful pictures of the na- | 
tional manners and institutions. Amongst a | 
people whose civilization is in a backward state, | 
these compositions, which are the earliest in| 
date,and long precede the era of letters, are, more- | 
over, the depositories of all their learning, if it | 
may be so called ; they are a kind of historical | 
annals, recording the events and the biographies | 
of past times. 

‘These observations, which are trite as well | 
as true, appear not to have influenced so much | 
as they ought the inquiries of Western scholars | 
who have directed their attention to the history 
and manners of the East, where this species of 
popular literature has flourished from the most an- | 
cient periods. Few Europeans, itis true, have the | 
means of acquiring a competent knowledge of this | 
unwritten lore, which is transmitted from tongue | 
to tongue through successive generations, till, by 
the aid of letters, they receive a permanent form, | 
like the Homeric rhapsodies, the Arabian Book | 
of Songs, and perhaps the Shah-nameh of the | 
Persian epic bard. We have, however, before | 
us a collection of the kind, which is not only | 
valuable as a collateral help to an acquaintance | 
with Eastern manners and sentiments, but in 
many respects curious in itself, 

Mr. Chodzko states that he collected these 
specimens of the unwritten poetry of the peo- 
ple who inhabit northern Persia and the coasts 
of the Caspian Sea, at different periods, during 
a sojourn of eleven years in those countries, from 
oral communications with the people, generally 
the lower classes, who could neither read nor 
write. They are, consequently, in various dia- 
lects, and considering the difficulty of translating 
such productions from languages without gram- 
mars and dictionaries, and, moreover, that the 
translator is a foreigner, his undertaking to 
render them into English was an arduous one, 
and the merit: attending his success is propor- 


| 





tionably great. 


The principal piece in the collection consists | 
of the adventures and improvisations of Kur- | 


roglou, the ‘‘ Bandit Minstrel” of northern 
Persia, which are current in the Perso-Turkish 
dialect. 


This personage was a heroic free- | 
booter, who subsisted, and rendered himself | 
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celebrated, by plundering the caravans on the 
great commercial road from Persia to Turkey, 
between the city of Khoi and Erzerum. Like 
the Arabian Antar, he was a poet, and was 
ever ready to ‘‘pour his unpremeditated lay,”’ 
either upon his foes in battle, or into the ear of 
his mistress. His poetry, and the memory of 
his heroic feats, are carefully preserved by the 
wandering tribes of Iliats, who repeat his love- 
songs at their festivals, and his war-odes in 
their frays. “If the average popularity of 
poets can be calculated by the number of voices 
repeating their poetry,’’ observes Mr. Chodzko, 
‘even Ferdausy himself must yield precedence 
to Kurroglou.” Itis a proof how slightly we 
have penetrated below the surface of Persian 
manners, that even the name of so populara 


_character has never yet attracted the attention 


of an English traveller. 

The poetical improvisations of Kurroglou, it 
appears, are connected together by a narrative, 
which is recited by professional tale-tellers, 
named Ausheks, from memory, who sing the 
poetical passages to the accompaniment of a 


| three-stringed guitar, the favourite instrument 


of Kurroglou. Mr. Chodzko has appended to 


the volume the simple melodies to which most 


of the improvisations are sung. The adven- 
tures are, for the convenience of hearers as well 
as relators, divided into mejjliss, or meetings, of 
only one of which, namely, ‘* The Expedition 
of Kurroglou into Syria,’”” Mr. Chodzko was 
unable to obtain a correct report. 

The “ Bandit Minstrel” was a Turkoman of 
the Tuka tribe, whose real name was Roushan. 
His father was master of the stud to the ruler 
of one of the provinces of Turkestan, who put 
out his eyes, an act of cruelty which was am- 
ply revenged by his son. The old man, being 
an astrologer, was able to put Roushan in the 
way of becoming a hero, in which object he was 
somewhat thwarted by the refractory disposition 
and deceit of the latter, who, however, obtained 
a wonderful horse, named Kyrat, and at the 
death of his father, assuming the name of Kur- 
roglou, or “Son of the Blind,” he proceeded in 
quest of adventures. 

His first was a contest with a terrible robber, 
named Daly Hassan, who attacked him with 
his whole band. Kurroglou, who was alone, 
killed twenty ; the rest fled, leaving Daly Has- 
san to his mercy; he was easily vanquished, 
and became one of the bandit’s most faithful ad- 
herents. Soon after, he erected a fortress at a 
place called Chamly-bill, in the valley of Sal- 
mas, province of Aderbaijafi (the ruins of which 
still remain,) whither all who heard of his li- 
berality and valour hastened to join his band. 
From this nest, the robber and his gang, always 
consisting of the mystical number of ‘seven 
hundred and seventy-seven,” carried on their 
forays; thither they conveyed their plunder, 
living in riotous abandonment, practising un- 
bounded hospitality, till the exhausted state of 
their cellar and pantry drove them out to new 
predatory expeditions, or the proximity of some 
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rich caravan tempted their cupidity. Some of | some game, but he stays away, and does not come 
the excursions of Kurroglou were of an amor- back. O my God, in case of need, whom wilt thou 
ous character, in order to carry off the daughter | send to his assistance? He stays away, and does 
of some pasha or potentate, whose affections he | not come back. I heard the firing of guns and 
had won by the renown of his valour. Like a | muskets; defeat follows after defeat. My poor 
true knight-errant, he was ready to exert his | boy must have fallen into a stranger’s hands, 
prowess on behalf of those who had cruel mis- | for he stays away, and does not come back.’ 
tresses, or whose mistresses had cruel fathers, | ** Kurroglou, whilst singing the above song, 
and one of his most perilous enterprises was at | was foaming from his mouth like a male camel. 
Constantinople itself, where he succeeded in | He then roared to Daly-Mehter, ‘ Let the Kyrat 
bringing away the daughter of a pasha, to oblige be saddled.’ He sang again:— 
a false friend. In obedience to an injunction! ‘* Improvisation—‘I have sent Ayvaz to 
of his father, Kurroglou never took up arms Syria. O may my heart be overflowed with a 
against the Shah of Persia. _rain of blood. He promised to return the same 
Most of these exploits are performed with a | night. I[t is very unkind of him; he stays away 
wonderful degree of facility. Armies are routed, | and does not come back.’ 
almost by the hero’s single arm, or by the su- | ** He ordered his armour to be brought to 
pernatural qualities of his horse, who, when | him, and during the interval sang as follows :— 
necessary, acts the warrior, besides scaling pre-| ‘* Improvisation —‘ The roses are budding in 
cipices and leaping over yawning gulfs; chiefs | the garden. The enamoured nightingales have 
are terrified by the gigantic proportions of Kur- | commenced their songs. Thou alone, Kurro- 
roglou, by his formidable moustaches, that! glou, must throw ashes upon thy head. Thy 
reached above his ears, and by the terrible | son, thy brother, stays away, and does not come 
voice in which he shouted forth his improvisa- | back.’ 
tions and threats, or rather abuse. If a leader ** He put on his armour, took his weapons, 
was hardy enough to try a personal conflict) mounted upon Kyrat, and rode to the moun- 
with the chief of Chamly-bill, the latter, after | tains upon which his outposts were stationed.* 
singing to him for some ume, like a tiger play- | He examined the country all around, but the 
ing with its vicum, would with his Egyptian | roads were empty ; there was but one horseman 
scymetar, cleave his enemy in twain, the to be seen in the direction of Tokat, galloping 


weapon burying itself in the earth. 

We give a specimen of Kurroglou’s mode of 
proceeding, and of his poetic effusions. He 
had sent his adopted son, Ayvaz, to carry off 
some game from the Pasha of Tokat, to make 
kababs, merely in order to gratify the whim of 
a guest. The pasha, however, captured Ayvaz 
and his brother brigands. 


‘Listen now to the news of Kurroglou. 
Four days elapsed before he became sober 
and to his senses after his excessive drinking. 
All the banditti and servants had hidden them- 
selves in the darkest corners and holes, being 
afraid lest Kurroglou should punish them, 
because they had allowed Ayvaz to go to Tokat 
in search of such trifles as the game of the 
pasha. Daly-Mehter alone went to him; and, 
having made a low obeisance, remained stand- 
ing, without saying ome word. Kurroglou told 
him to call Ayvaz to him. ‘I have a headache ; 
I wish he would give me a few glasses of wine 
—that would refresh me.’ ‘ My lord, art thou 
only laughing at me, or dost thou speak in 
earnest ?? ‘What means this question, thou 
insolent cur?’ ‘O, my benefactor! this is the 
fourth day since thou hast despatched him to 
Tokat to fetch some birds from the pasha’s park, 
to cook a kabab for thee.’ ‘Is it possible 2?’ 
Daly-Mehter swore by his master’s head that 
it was true, and added, that such and such men 
went with them on that journey. ‘ Woe to 
me! Yam confident something bad will befall 
my son.’ He then seized the guitar, and sang 
as follows :— 

‘* Improvisation.—‘ I have sent him to fetch 


towards Chamly-bill like a shooting star. Kur- 
\roglou thought, ‘No doubt this is a courier 
with some news.’ Kurroglou then descended 
into the valley, and advanced towards the horse- 
man. Khoja-Yakub recognized him, and was 
sorely frightened, for he was not ignorant of 
_Kurroglou’s habit of putting to death all those 
who happened to bring him any bad news. He 
‘therefore advanced a few hundred paces, tied 
the letter in a handkerchief, and then, throwing 
| it towards Kurroglou, ran away as quick as he 
could. 

| As soon as Kurroglou had perused Ayvaz’s 
| letter, the world grew confused and dim before 
| his eyes. Taking one of his feet out of the stir- 
/rup, he threw it over the knob on the fore part 
of his saddle, and taking the guitar from his 
| pocket, he tuned it, and began to sing. His 
/voice was so powerful, that the warriors in 
| Chamly-bill could hear every one of his words. 





* It is probable that the watch-houses (called in Per- 
sia Kharaoul-Khana) have been the origin of our tele- 
graphs. ‘These watch-houses are turrets built upon 
_the summits of mountains commanding the surround- 
_ing country. A great number of them can now be 
| seen on the mountains of the Alburz range, in the 
‘northern part of Khorasan. The watchmen, on the 
_ discovery of a foraging party of Turkomans, give sig- 
nals from the turrets, by means of a fire at night and 
_ by smoke in the day ; and the news sent in this way 
from mountain to mountain soon spreads throughout 
| allthe country. In the mountainous districts of Mazen- 
_deran and Ghilan, there is also a great number of these 
| Kharaoul-Khanas, but they are not used at the present 
‘day, except as shelter for shepherds. 
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“« Improvisation.— Bolly-beg has made Ayvaz 
a prisoner. His object is, no doubt, that the | 
warriors of the Turkman Tuka* should go to 
war with him. What is the world to me now | 
after the loss I have suffered? He wishes that 
brave warriors should arrive from the Turkman | 
Tuka; he will have them.’ 

‘* Every one of Kurroglou’s men, as soon as he 
heard this summons, hastened to arm himself, 
and mounting his horse, ran to join his lord. 
He sang on :— 

** Improvisation.—* My armour and my coat, 
are bothadamantine. I can chew steel between | 
my teeth, and then spit it towards heaven. I. 
shall be your advanced guard} myself; I shall 
go before to scour the country. Tuka’s warriors, 
my Begs, will follow in my steps.’ 

**Mustapha-beg had likewise in his service | 
three thousand horsemen; he ordered them to 
arm themselves, and led them to Kurroglou’s 
aid: he was the more willing to do it, as he had 
been the cause of the accident. Kurroglou then 
sang :-— 

‘* Improvisation.—‘ I shall soon leave behind 
me the tops of the mountains; and then, ye foes, 
I shall have all the soil of your native country 
carried away in the foraging bags of my war- | 
ricrs. Your chiefs I shall bring down from 
their horses myself. Dost thou wish that 
Tuka’s warriors should come? They are 
coming!’ 

*¢ All his men requested him to be led to To- | 
kat without delay, being anxious to avenge, be- 
fore his very eyes, the fate of their comrades. | 
Kurroglou said, ‘ This is the most trying day for 
me in all my life.” He sang as follows :— 

“* Improvisation.—‘ Bolly-beg has been more | 
prompt than we to-day. Grief lies like a knot | 
on my breast. Kurroglou says, ** Verily this day | 
is the dooms-day.”’ Bolly-beg, as thou hast de- | 
sired that the Turkman’s Begs should come, 
here they are!’ 

“« Having ended his song, Kurroglou proceed- 
ed to Tokat with all his horse.” 


The expedition is, like every other, successful, 
and the pasha and most of his subjects glut the | 
rage of Kurroglou and his men, who found * the | 
battle their banquet.” 

In short, the narrative is a tissue of extraordi-.| 
nary feats, bordering upon the supernatural— 
though, contrary to what is the general charac- 
teristic of Eastern romances, there is an entire | 
absence of positively supernatural machinery 
—till, at length, the brigand, when he grew old, 
allowed himself to be taken prisoner, in a silly 
manner, by two Persian traitors, who cut off his | 
head, flayed the skull, salted the skin of it, and | 
stuffing it with straw, carried it to Ispahan, | 
hoping thereby to make their peace; but the. 
shah, Abbas II. (who reigned from A.D. 1641 | 
to 1666, whereby the date when the hero “ flou- | 


* Viz., Kurroglou himself. 
t In Persian, cherkhechi, from cherk kerden, to | 
walk round, to stroll, to whirl. 
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| rished” is ascertained,) gave the miscreants up 


to the banditti at Chamly-bill, who cut them in 
pieces. 

The qualities of thismodel hero of the nomades 
are great physical strength; a vast capacity for 
eating and drinking, in which he far excels the 


_ heroes of Homer; violence of passions, which 


he never soughtto restrain ; rapacity, prodigality, 
boasting, lying—though he claimed a title to ve- 
racity, amongst other knightly accomplishments 


| —and a devoted attachment to the fair and his 


horse. The character of the women, it must be 
confessed, is not depicted in the poem in very 
engaging colours, perhaps,as Mr. Chodzko sug- 
gests, ** because it is too near the truth.’”? In 
Persia, women endued with sweetness of temper 


_and enduring forgiveness, he says, are laughed 


at as poor deficient creatures. ‘ Full of pas- 
sions, bold and crafty viragos, after having 
prattled enough about different gossips and in- 
trigues at the baths, or during their mutual 
visits, they spend the remainder of their days in 


‘the kitchen, or smoking their kalians, and in- 


dulging in noisy chit-chat with maid-servants 
as ignorant as their mistresses.”” Whoever has 
lived in the vicinity of a harem, he adds, must 
have been disgusted with the brutal language, 
oaths, and indecent epithets of itsinmates. Kur- 
roglou treats women as toys, which he throws 
aside as soon as he is tired of them, and the in- 
cidents related in the poem as happening with 
high-born dames and princesses, his translator 


| Says, ‘‘occur very often, and almost in the same 


manner, at the present day.” 

The songs which make up the remainder of 
this volume comprise (besides those of various 
provinces of Persia) Tartar, Kalmuck, and 
Turkman compositions. They are simple, and 
though many require a world of explanation to 
make them intelligible to Europeans, not un- 
frequently express a just sentiment in the uni- 
versal language of nature. The following is a 
Tartar song, commemorating the invincibility 
of a good character :— 


“Let the waves beat as much as they can 
against a vessel strongly covered with boards, 
what can they do? When a fat wild-boar is 
hit by an arrow, let him clap his teeth, what 
ean he do? When a brown wide-breasted 
wolf gets an arrow into his heart, let him 
foam from the mouth, what can he do? If 
a man earns a good name, let his enemies plot 
against him, what can they do?” 


The Kalmuks have not credit for the sensibili- 
ties which this song evinces :— 


«You will not find out the goodness of the 
maple-tree excrescence* before you try it. 
You will not be convinced of love and friend- 
ship ull you taste them. 


* The Kalmuks, for drinking tea, kumiss or brandy, 
use saucers turned out of the excrescences of birch or 
maple-tree. An excrescence of a red colour has the 
preference of all others. 
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«A heavy wallet hurts the shoulders; un- 
grateful love wounds the heart. 

«Restore to a pining she-camel her little 
one; the sorrowful hearts of two lovers join 
together. 

‘<The roof must be fastened to a tent with a 
rope; two hearts cannot be joined together but 
by mutual feelings.” 


The following Turkman effusion is pretty, 
and requires only the smooth versification of 
Moore to bring it “* home” to the * bosoms” of 
European swains :— 


**Let the whole world rise against me, I 
shall not part with you, my girl! Let the dooms- 
day come upon the earth, my girl! I will not 
part with you. From the snowy tops of a 
mountain, the prophet may send his orders 
with thunder; Arzu may part with Gamber ;f 
I shall not part with you, my girl! A youth as | 
1 am,I come from my encampment. Sugar 
pours from your lips; let the nightingale part 
with his beloved rose, but oh! my girl, [ shall 
not part with you. I get up early from my 
bed; I implore the aid of the saints. O let | 
Ferhad part with his Shirin, my girl! I shall not | 
part with you. Karajoglan says, God grant} 
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that my vows be fulfilled. Faith, I swear, my 
girl, that I will never part with you.” 


There are images in all the songs which will 
offend European taste by their extravagance, by 
their indelicacy, and by their repetitions ad nau- 
seam ; but a few are striking. For example, to 
censure cowardice: ‘* The dust of a battle-field 
gnaws the eyes of a coward.” To express 
anger: ‘* He bends the bow of his brows.” To 
convey an idea ot desperate resolution: ‘* Death 
has sold himself to me, and, like a female slave 
purchased with gold, is now waiting my or- 
ders.” To describe the force of an arrow: 
«* Each shaft bleated like a calf that seeks the 
cow, its mother.” To indicate treachery: “A 
thorn was appointed to guard the rose : he tore her 
heart in a thousand pieces.”” To signify tremor 
and apprehension ; ‘ The bird of my heart flut- 
ters its wings.” To praise the arched eye- 
brows of a mistress: ** The outline of the pen- 
cil of the Almighty’s hand is described on her 
forehead.” 

Upon the whole, we think that Mr. Chodzko 
has rendered a valuable service to our literature 
in transferring to it, so well as he has done, 


these curious specimens of the vernacular poetry 
of the East. 





SUMMARY OF LONDON. 


Lowpon is the largest and richest city now in the | 
world; occupies a surface of thirty-two square miles, | 
thickly planted with houses, mostly three, four, and | 
five stories high. It consists of London city, West- | 
minster city, Finsbury, Marylebone, ‘Tower Hamlets, | 
Southwark, and Lambeth districts. The two latter | 
are on the south side of the Thames. It contains 300 | 
churches and chapels of the establishment; 364 dis- | 
senters’ chapels; 22 foreign chapels; 250 public | 
schools; 1,500 private schools; 150 hospitals; 156 | 
almshouses, besides 205 other institutions; 550 pub- | 
lic offices; 14 prisons; 22 theatres; 24 markets. | 
Consumes annually 110,000 bullocks, 776,000 sheep, | 
250,000 lambs, 250,000 calves, and 270,000 pigs ; 
11,000 tons of butter, 13,000 tons of cheese, 10 mil- | 
lion gallons of milk, a million quarters of wheat, or 
64 millions of quartern loaves, 65,000 pipes of wine, 
two million gallons of spirits, and two million barrels 
of porter and ale. Employs 16,502 shoemakers, 
14,552 tailors, 2,391 blacksmiths, 2,013 whitesmiths, 
5,030 house-painters, 1,076 fish-dealers, 2,662 hatters 
and hosiers, 18,208 carpenters, 6,822 bricklayers, &c., 
5,416 cabinet-makers, 1,005 wheelrights, 5,180 saw- 
yers, 2,807 jewellers, 1,172 old clothesmen (chiefly 
Jews,) 3,628 compositors, 700 pressmen, 1,393 sta- 
tioners, 2,633 watch and clock makers, 4,227 grocers, 
1,430 milkmen, 5,655 bakers, 2,091 barbers, 1,040 
brokers, 4,322 butchers, 1,586 cheese-mongers, 1,082 
chemists, 4,199 clothiers and linen-drapers, 2,167 
coach makers, 1,367 coal merchants, 2,133 coopers, 





t+ Arzu and Gamber, as well as Ferhad and Shirin, 
are the names of examplary lovers, whose fidelity in 
love and friendship are proverbial with the Turkmans. 





1,381 dyers, 2,319 plumbers, 907 pastry-cooks, 869 
saddlers, 1,246 tinmen, 803 tobacconists, 1,470 
turners, 556 undertakers. (The above are all males 
above twenty years of age.) Ten thousand private 
families of fashion, &c. About 77,000 establishments 
of trade and industry, 4,400 public houses, 330 hotels, 
470 beer-shops, 960 spirit and wine shops. There 
are six bridges over the Thames at London. London 
docks cover 20 acres; 14 tobacco warehouses, 14 
acres; and the wine cellars three acres, containing 
22,000 pipes. The two West Indian docks cover 51 
acres. St. Catharine’s docks cover 24 acres. The 
Surrey docks, on the opposite side, are also very 
large. There are generally about 5,000 vessels 
and 3,090 boats on the river, employing 8,000 
watermen and 4,000 labourers. London pays about 
one-third the window duty in England; the number 
of houses assessed being about 120,000, rated at up- 
wards of five millions sterling. The house rental is 
probably seven or eight millions.— Knight's London. 





THE POPE AND MR. O’CONNELL. 


WE some time since announced upon the authority 
of our private correspondent, that his Holiness Gregory 
XVI. had sent to the Liberator of Ireland a splendid 
gold cross and medal, as a testimony of the estimation 
in which the head of the Catholic church on earth re- 
gards her most distinguished lay subject in tnis coun- 
try. The Univers of Saturday has the following 
paragraph im reference to this subject :— Mr. Cullen, 
the Director of the Irish College in Rome, now on his 
way to Ireland, had been charged to present to Mr. 
O’Connell those gifts of the Holy Father.”—Dudlin 
Freeman’s Journal. 
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| rest, that the enormous mass of details published 
respecting them may well defy the curiosity of 
an ordinary reader. But we are bound to re- 


storation of the Bourbons in 1815. By Archi- | mark, that whenever we have been led to com- 


bald Alison, Esq., F. R. S. E., Advocate. 
10 vols. 8vo. Edinburgh and London: 
1839—1842. 


Tuere is much in Mr. Alison’s History of 
the French Revolution against which we in- 
tend to record our decided protest; and there 
are some parts of it which we shall feel com- 
pelled to notice with strong disapprobation. 
We therefore hasten to preface our less favour- 
able remarks by freely acknowledging that the 
present work is, upon the whole, a valuable 
addition to European literature, that it is evi- 
dently eompiled with the utmost care, and that 
its narration, so far as we can judge, is not per- 
verted by the slightest partiality. 

A complete history, by an English author, of 
all the great events which took place in Europe 
from 1789 to 1815, has long been a desideratum ; 
and whatever may be the imperfections of Mr. 
Alison’s work, we cannot say that it does not 
supply the vacancy. Its defects, or what we 
deem such, are matter partly of taste, and 
partly of political opinion. Some readers ma 
consider them as beauties—many will ooled 
them; and even the most fastidious must ac- 
knowledge that they are not such as materially 
to interfere with the great plan of the work. 
Its merits are minuteness and sooth —qualities 
which may well excuse a faulty style, gross po- 
litical prejudices, and a fondness for exagge- 
rated and frothy declamation. 

We cannot better illustrate the fulness and 
authenticity of Mr. Alison’s history, than by 
quotiog his own statement of the admirable 
plan on which he has selected and applied his 
authorities. His invariable rule, we are in- 
formed by his Preface, has been “to give, on 
every occasion, the authorities by volume and 
page from which the statement in the text was 
taken. Not only are the authorities 
for every paragraph invariably given, but in 


many instances also those for every sentence | 


have been accumulated inthe margin. . . . 
Care has been taken to quote a preponderance 
of authority, in every instance where it was 
possible, from writers on the opposite side to 
that which an English historian may be sup- 
posed to adopt; and the reader will find almost 
every fact in the internal history of the Revo- 
lution, supported by two Republican and one 
Royalist authority; and every event in the mili- 
tary narrative drawn from at least two writers 
on the part of the French, and one on that of 
their opponents.”” We feel convinced that Mr. 
Alison has acted up to the spirit of this candid 
and judicious system throughout his whole 
work. We cannot, of course, pretend to have 
verified his statements by constant reference to 
the writers from whom he has drawn his in- 
formation. The events which he records are 
of such recent occurrence, and such deep inte- 


_pare the conflicting accounts of any important 
/event in Mr. Alison’s history, we have almost 
| invariably found that his narrative steers judi- 
pers between them, and combines the most 
probable and consistent particulars contained in 
.each. We apply this remark more especially 
| to his narration of the intestine commotions of 
‘the French Revolution, and of the military 
| conflicts of the Empire—particularly those 
| which occurred in Spain. No one, we think, 
‘ean read the various accounts of the troubles 
| which led to the Reign of Terror, as collected 
'in the able work of Professor Smyth, or the 
histories of the Peninsular war by Napier, Foy, 
'and others, without feeling satisfied of the care 
and judgment which Mr. Alison has shown in 
constantly selecting, where authorities differ, 
the most probable and most authoritative state- 
ments. 

We have already hinted our opinion, that Mr. 
Alison’s general style is not attractive. It is not, 
however, at least in the narrative part of this 
work, either feeble or displeasing. Its principal 
defect is the cumbrous and unwieldy construc- 
tion of its sentences, which frequently cause 
them to appear slovenly and obscure, and some- 
times render their precise meaning doubtful. 
We quote, almost at random, a single passage 
by way of specimen :—*‘ Mortier, following the 
orders which he had received to keep nearly 
abreast of, though a little behind the columns on 
the right bank, and intent only upon inflicting 
loss upon the Russian troops which he knew 
had passed the river, and conceived to be flying 
across his line of march from the Danube towards 
Moravia, was eagerly emerging from the defiles 
of Diernstein, beneath the Danube, and the rocky 
hills beneath the towers of the castle where 
Richard Caur de Lion was once immured, 
when he came upon the Russian rearguard, 
under Milaradowitch, posted in front of Stein, on 





heights commanding the only road by which he 
could advance, and supported by a powerful 
artillery.”— (v. 444.) We have purposely se- 
lected a sentence obscure merely by its length 
land involution, and not disfigured by any tangi- 
| ble solecism; and we believe we speak within 
compass when we say, that it would be difficult 
to select half-a-dozen consecutive pages, from 
any part of Mr. Alison’s work, in which one or 
more passages of at least equally faulty con- 
struction might not be found. Butthere are not 
wanting offences of a still less excusable nature. 
Whenever the historian warms with his sub- 
ject, he is constantly hurried into the most sin- 
gular verbal blunders—some puzzling, some lu- 
| dicrous—buit all of a kind which a careful re- 
perusal could scarcely have failed to discover. 
We quote three or four instances, not for the 
sake of ridiculing a few slight oversights in a 
‘long and laborious work, but in order to draw 
| Mr. Alison’s attention to a defect which, com- 
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paratively trivial as it is, might give great and 
unjust advantage to critics less disposed than 
we are to treat him kindly. Thus he speaks of 
the “‘ vast and varied inhabitants” of the French 
empire—a phrase which can scarcely be actu- 
ally misunderstood, but which sounds ludi- 
crously inapplicable, considering that the average 
size of the French conscripts is stated, a few 
pages before, at only five feet English.—(ix. 
105.) In 1800, the French armies appear to 
have unjustly seized some English vessels at 
Leghorn, “an acquisition which,” in the singu- | 
lar phraseology of Mr. Alison, “ speedily recoiled 
upon the heads of those who acquired them.””— | 
(iv. 381.) In the campaign of Austerlitz we | 
find the Austrians defeated by Murat, “who 
made 1500 of their wearied columns prisoners,” | 
(v. 406,)—a_ capture which, supposing the | 
statement to be literally true, and the columns of | 
average size, must have embraced nearly the | 
whole male population of the empire. And 
shortly after, we are informed that the French 
army celebrated the aniversary of Naboleon’s 
coronation by the ‘ spontaneous combustion”’ of 
their huts.—(v. 474.5 We will not go further | 
with examples of this sort, but we cannot forbear | 
soliciting Mr. Alison’s attention to two crying 
defects ;—his profuse and unscrupulous use of 
the most barbarous Scotticisms, and the con- | 
fused and even ambiguous arrangement of his 
antecedents and relatives. With all these im- | 
perfections, Mr. Alison’s history has merits suf- | 
ficient to atone, even to those readers who con- | 
sider only their amusement, for the want of an | 
easy and polished style. The stirring interest 
of the events which he relates, his judgment in 
selecting striking traits of character for preser- 
vation, his earnest seriousness of manner, and 
his obvious honesty of purpose—all combine to 
make his narrative on the whole both interest- | 
ing and impressive. 

We cannot speak so favourably of the dis- 
quisitions on political events, and characters, 
which abound throughout his work. With all | 
our respect for his merits as a historian, we are 
bound to declare our honest opinion, that the 
attempts displayed in them at impassioned and 
declamatory eloquence, are generally very far 
below mediocrity. We have already noticed 
some of the blunders into which he hasbeen be- | 
trayed m the course of his ordinary narrative. 
Few writers soar more easily or more securely 
than they walk; and Mr. Alison’s oratorical di- | 
gressions abound in examples of pointless anti- 
climax, of quaint and ungrammatical inversion, 
of the carefully balanced antithesis of synony- 
mous ideas, of periods rounded with sonorous 
pomp, yet constructed with slovenly obscurity. 
But we are in haste to dismiss this ungracious 
part of our task, and we shall therefore content 
ourselves with pointing out a few individual 
blemishes, the removal of which we are par- 
ticularly anxious to effect. 

Figurative illustrations are as fatal to Mr. Ali- 
son as they are, indeed, to most writers who are 
at once careless and ambitious. His opinion of . 


31 





the age of George III. is expressed by an astro. 
nomical metaphor, which he has contrived to 
distort with a perverse ingenuity rarely sur- 
passed. ‘ Bright,” he says, “as were the stars 
of its morning light, more brilliant still was the 
constellation which shone forth in its meridian 
splendour, or cast a glow over the twilight of 
its evening shades.”—(vii.3.) The simile 
would have been perfect of its kind, if Mr. Ali- 
son had but added that his constellation had dis- 
appeared, as constellations are wont to do, in 
the darkness of the ensuing night. In the same 
manner, he speaks of a narrative as “tinged 
with undue bias,” (Pref. xxxi.)—of a historical 
work as “closed with a ray of glory,’”’ (Pref. 
xxxviii.)—of a truth as “ proclaimed in cha- 
racters of fire to mankind,” (vill.7.) Wecan- 
not omit the two following sentences, which we 
consider to be almost unique. The first con- 
tains a simile which to usis utterly unintelligible 


_—the other an elaborate confusion of metaphor, 


which nothing but the most patient ingenuity 
can unravel. “In 1787,’ says Mr. Alison, 
‘Goethe, profound and imaginative, was re- 
flecting on the destiny of man on earth, like a 
cloud which ‘turns up tts silver lining to the 
moon,’ ’—(vii. 103.) ‘In Linneus she (Swe- 


'den) has for ever unfolded the hidden key by 


which the endless variety of floral beauty is to be 
classified, and the mysterious link is preserved 
between vegetable and animal life.”’—(viu. 612.) 

Mr. Alison does not wear his borrowed 
plumes with a better grace than his original or- 
naments. The following is an instance of a 
fine thought carelessly appropriated and_tho- 
roughly spoiled. The British Bard in Gray’s 
famous ode speaks of the banners of his victo- 
rious enemy as “ fanned by conquest’s crimson 
wing.” Mr. Alison has adorned a passage of 
his history with this easy and spirited meta- 
phor; but he has most unskilfully transferred 
the ventilation from the banners to the minds 
of the conquerors, and assures us, that “it 
is not while ‘fanned by conquest’s crimson 
wing,’ that the real motives of human conduct 
can be made apparent.”’—(ix. 104.) A similar 
and still more painful example of bad taste is 
to be found in the very next page. “ All the 
springs,’’ says he, ‘* which the world can fur- 
nish to sustain the fortunes of an empire, were 
in full activity, and worked with consummate 
ability; but one (query three?) was wanting, 
without which, in the hour of trial, all the 
others are but as tinkling brass—a belief in 
God, a sense of duty, and a faith in immor- 
tality.” The celebrated passage from which 
Mr. Alison has here borrowed an illustration, is 
familiar to all our readers. It is that in which 
St. Paul compares the eloquence of an idle de- 
claimer to the tinkling of acymbal. The origi- 
nal phrase is one of such admirable point and 
force as to have become almost proverbial. 


'But how has its merit survived Mr. Alison’s 


appropriation? He seizes on one half of the 

smile, severs it from the other, and tacks ittoa 

new object with which it has no natural con- 
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nexion whatever. Nothing can be more apt | 
and lively than the comparison of unmeaning 

verbosity to the empty ringing of metal, as 

every one who studies Mr. Alison’s specimens | 
of declamation will allow. But how does) 
such a comparison express the inefficiency of a | 
mechanical force? For aught we know, a 
spring may be of brass, and tinkling brass too, | 
and yet be sufficiently strong and elastic. A 
better illustration, or a worse adaptation, of the 
apostle’s forcible image, than the passage just | 
quoted, we do not expect again to see. 

Tedious self-repetition, the most inveterate 
fault of careless and declamatory writers, has | 
been carried by Mr. Alison to an almost un- 
precedented extent. We have neither space 
nor time to extract some of his digressions, in 
which the selfsame current of ideas is run 
through twice or thrice in various language. 
But the mere recurrence of favourite phrases 
cannot fail to strike and displease the most 
careless reader. The bow of Esop, the small 
black cloud of Elijah, the boon of Polypheme 
to Ulysses, together with numberless less re- 
markable allusions and expressions, are ap- 
plied three or four times each, precisely under | 
the same circumstances, and almost in the same 
words. Winds, waves, meteors, thunderbolts, | 
earthquakes, and similar phenomena of all 
sorts, are constantly ready to be let loose upon 
the reader; nor, however frequently he may 
have sustained them, is he ever, for a single 
page, secure against their recurrence. As a 
proof that we have not exaggerated the fre- | 
quency of this unpleasing practice, we must, 
in justice to ourselves, refer our readers to the | 
first fifteen pages of Mr, Alison’s eighth vo- | 
lume; within which short space - will find 
no less than thirteen similes and illustrations | 
drawn from light and colour, of which nearly | 
one-half are crowded into twenty-five consecu- 
tive lines, and no less than four are expressed | 
in the same identical phrase. 

We do not think it necessary to apologize for 
having dwelt so long upon a subject which 
we have already admitted to be of secondary | 
importance. If we believed that Mr. Alison | 
had failed in one branch of his history from 
real want of ability, we should have thought it 
ungenerous to mortify the author of a valuable 
and laborious work, by cavilling at the false 
taste of its embellishments. But we cannot 
imagine that this is the case. It is impossible 
that a man of Mr. Alison’s talents and know- 
ledge should be deliberately blind to the defects 
and the nonsense we have been quoting. Most 
of these blemishes are such as a little reflection 
would induce a sensible schoolboy to strike out 
of his theme. We are aptto think that Mr. 
Alison has neglected these parts of his work ; that 
he has sketched them when fatigued and ex- 
cited by his labours; and that he has left the 
first rough draught unaltered for publication. 
We are unwilling to deal harshly with such 
errors. There is something both striking and | 
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gratifying in the spectacle of a writer who is! 


scrupulous of historical truth and justice, but 
negligent of his own literary fame—who la- 
vishes thattime and trouble in ascertaining his 
facts which he omits to employ in polishing his 
style. We are confident that Mr. Alison might 
with a little care and patience, correct more 


serious faults than those we have noticed ; and 


should this prove to be the case, we shall not 
be sorry if we have made him feel a certain 


degree of regret for their commission. 


As a military historian, Mr. Alison has re- 
ceived general and merited applause. His nar 


ratives of warlike operations are well arranged, 


minute, and spirited ; and display considerable 


scientific knowledge. He is particularly re- 
-markable for the clear and accurate descriptions 


which he never fails to give of the situations in 
which the most important manoeuvres of the 
war took place. His sketches are written with 


-as much spirit as topographical knowledge ; 


and he not only impresses on the memory the 
principal features of the scene of action, but 


generally succeeds in conveying a vivid picture 


of them to the imagination. He appears, in- 


deed, to have been induced, by his strong in- 


terest in the subject, to visit most of Napoleon’s 


‘fields of battle in person; and it is but just to 


say, that he has surveyed them with the feeling 
of an artist and the precision of a tactician. 
The lively colouring of Mr. Alison’s de- 
scriptions of battles is, in general, as pleasing 
as the accuracy of the outline is praiseworthy. 
He has a strong and manly sympathy with 
military daring and devotion, which never 
blinds him to the sufferings inflicted by war, 
but which leads him to give warm and impar- 
tial praise to every brave action, by whichever 
party achieved. We might easily fill our 
pages with interesting extracts of this nature ; 
but we must content ourselves by referring our 


| : “epee a 
‘readers to the work itself. There is scarcely 


an important victory which Mr. Alison has not 


| related in the fullest detail, and with the strict- 


est impartiality. We may also remark the 
successful art with which he occasionally 
pauses, in the most critical moment of a great 
battle, to remind his readers, by a word dexter- 
ously thrown in, of the mighty interests at stake. 
It is an artifice to which he has perhaps too 
freely resorted, but which he occasionally em- 
ploys with marked effect. 

Still, Mr. Alison’s finest descriptions are 
occasionally marred by the same faults which 
we have remarked in his political dissertations ; 
by the same tendency to flights of poetical ex- 
travagance ; the same wearisome repetitions ; 
the same flow of sonorous verbosity. We for- 
bear to recommence our reluctant strictures upon 
these faults of style; but there is a single error 
which we are unwilling to pass over, because 
we believe it to be peculiar to this branch of the 
narrative. We allude to the occasional substi- 
tution of the present for the past tense in the 
relation of events. It is one of the most unim- 
pressive and unpleasing artifices which a writer 
can employ—rarely admissible in narrative poe- 
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try, scarcely ever in prose romance, and utterly , prefer for historical narrative. We are no 


inconsistent with the sober dignity of the histo- 
rical style. Much of all this is, no doubt, to be 
attributed to the incorrectness of taste indisputa- 
bly displayed by Mr. Alison in many of the 
more impassioned passages of his work; but 
much, we suspect, is owing to an injudicious 
and indiscriminate, though just and laudable, 
admiration for the genius of a rival historian. 

Mr. Alison frequently speaks with warm and 
generous applause of the ardent military elo- 
quence which distinguishes the style of Colonel 
Napier. Nothing can be more handsomely ex- 
pressed than this fe eling; but we suspect that 
it has occasionally betrayed Mr. Alison into 
unconscious, and not always happy, imitation. 
We appreciate as highly as any one the force 
and originality of the language employed by 
this great military historian. Among all his 
high qualities none is more conspicuous than 
the warmth and vigour of his narration. It is 
impossible not to feel animated by the fiery 
energy, and the graphic minuteness of his 
descriptions. But his most partial admirers will 
allow, that the more fanciful and brilliant pecu- 
liarities of his style, are such as must make all 
attempts at imitation difficult and dangerous to 
an usual degree. Jts fervent impetuosity oc- 
casionally overpowers even its master, and it 
is unlikely to prove more docile in less familiar 
hands. Colonel Napier’s genius, if we may be 
pardoned the comparison, resembles those In- 
dian figurantes described by Captain Mundy in 
his amusing sketches, whose chief difficulty is 
to restrain within graceful limits the supera- 
bundant suppleness and agility of their limbs. 
It is the luxuriant vivacity of the writer’s ima- 
gination, and his unlimited command of pointed 
and original language, that occasion the princi- 
pal blemishes in his style. And it is impossible 
to deny, that when he gives the rein to his 
fancy, it occasionally hurries him across ihe 
fatal step which separates the sublime, we will 
not say from the ridiculous, but assuredly from 
the quaint and grotesque. 

We are far from accusing Mr. Alison of ca- 
ricaturing Colonel Napier’s manner. We think 
his descriptions a softened, and in some respects 
an improved copy of those of his great original. 
But Colonel Napier’s battle-pieces are in a style 
which will not ‘wee softening—we had almost 
said, in a style which will not bear improve- 
ment. We know no description so appropri- 
ate to it as the quaint expression applied by 
Henry Grattan to Lord Chatham’s oratory— 
that “‘it was very great, and very odd.” Its 
eccentricity cannot be corrected without weak- 
ening its energy; it is either strikingly yet 
irregularly lofty, or it becomes tame, hollow, 
and exaggerated. With Colonel Napier himself 
the last is never the case. His faults are as racy 
and as characteristic as his beauties ; and in his 
boldest offences against taste, his originality and 
vigour are conspicuous. 

Still, this lively melodramatic style, even 
when most successful, is not that which we) 


very rigid advocates for what is called the 
dignity of history. We have no doubt that 
thousands of interesting facts have perished, 

never to be recovered, by! the supercilious neglect 
of over formal historians. We would have all 
circumstances preserved which can add the 
least effect to the narrative, however trivial 
they may appear. But we do not see the ad- 
vantage of ornamental descriptions, however 
striking in themselves, which comprise merely 
general and common-place particulars, such as 
could not but accompany the main facts related. 

There is, surely, something unpleasing in see- 
ing a historian, while recounting events which 
shook and terrified all Europe, glance aside to 
notice the trembling of the earth under a heavy 
cannonade, or the glittering of helmets in a 
charge of cavalry. We object to such flights, 
not because they are beneath the dignity of the 
narrative, but because they diminish the sim- 
plicity to which it must owe much of its awful 
effect ; and because they can be far more impos- 
ingly supplied by the imaginationof the reader. 
Itis not by such rhetorical arts as these, that 
the great masters of history have produced their 
most successful effects. Thucydides has never 
once throughout his work departed from the 
grave and simple dignity of his habitual style. 
Yet what classical scholar will ever forget the 
condensed pathos and energy with which he 
has described the desolation of Athens during 


| the pestilence, or the overthrow of the Syracu- 


san expedition? Froissart is a still more ex- 
traordinary instance. Without for a moment 
suffering himself to be raised above his ordinary 
tone of easy and almost childish garrulity, he 
has yet attained that chivalrous ardour of ex- 
pression, which, to borrow the emphatic words 
of Sidney, “stirs the heart like the sound of a 
trumpet.” What soldier ever read without en- 
thusiasm his account of the battle of Crecy? 
Not, we are confident, Colonel Napier, whose 
warm and ready sympathy with the brave is 


one of his noblest qualities as a historian. The 
brilliant array of the French chivalry—the 


fierce gestures and “fell ery” of the undisci- 
plined Genoese—the motionless silence of the 
English archery—the sudden and deadly flight 
of arrows—the mad confusion of the routed 
army ;—all are painted with the life and vigour 
of Homer himself. And yet the chronicler has 
not employed a shade of fanciful colouring or 

poetical ornament—his whole narrative is fll 
of the same simple and delightful natvetée with 
which he commends the mnocence of the 
Black Prince’s oaths; or celebrates the ‘* small 
hat of beaver” which became Edward III. so 
marvellously at the battle of Sluys. In reading 
such passages as these, we feel the same ad mira- 
tion as in seeing anathlete perform some feat 
of surpassing strength, without the distortion 
of afeature or muscle. They are, in coinpari- 
son with the florid and highly wrought style on 


which we have been remarking, what the 


| Belvedere Apollo is in comparison wiih the 
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beautiful statue of the Attacking Gladiator. | interesting tract of history, in company with 
Both figures are admirable works of art, and | 
both are represented in the act of vehement. 


and victorious exertion. 
the contrast between the desperate energy of 
the mortal, and the serene indifference of the 
divinity ! 

During the twenty-five years included in 
Mr. Alison’s History, Europe was so perpe- 
tually involved in war, that in giving our 
opinion of his merits as a military historian, 
we may be said to have pronounced upon those 
of the whole narrative part of his work. But 
he has taken great pains to give his readers the 
most complete information of all the internal 


But how striking is 


an honourable opponent, instead of a sympa- 
thizing friend. He will necessarily lose much 
pleasure, and some instruction; buta few pre- 
cautions will ensure him against injury or an- 
noyance. 

In common with nearly all political writers 
of the present day, we have had repeated oc- 


_casion to pronounce cur opinion both upon re- 


transactions of the chief European nations, | 


during that period. He has, as he informs us, 


made it his rule “to give the arguments for | 


and against any public measures in the words | 


of those who originally brought them forward, 
Without any attempt at paraphrase or abridge- 
ment. ‘This is more particularly the case in 
the debates of the National Assembly of France, 
the Parliament of England, and the Council of 
State under Napoleon. . . . 
he justly remarks, “the only mode by which 


It is,’ as} 


the spirit and feelings of the moment could be | 
faithtully transmitted to posterity, or justice | 


done to the motives, on either side, which in- 
fluenced mankind.”—(Pref. xliv.)  “ Provi- 
dence,” says Mr. Alison, *‘has so interwoven 


volutions in general, and in particular upon 
that which forms the main subject of Mr. Ali- 
son’s history. We shall not, of course, repeat 
our arguments in detail; as we see no occasion 
to correct the conclusions which we drew from 
them. We shall merely allude to them so far 
as may be necessary for the purpose of com- 
paring them with the opinions of Mr. Alison re- 
specting the causes, the character, and the con- 
sequences of the French Revolution. 

We must, however, preface our observations 
by declaring, that we have found considerable 
difficulty in extracting any consistent and defi- 
nite opinion, from the present work, upon the 
general tendency of that event. We have been 
wholly unable to reconcile the author’s calm 
and just remarks upon the nature of the French 
government under the ancient régime, with 
his vague and incoherent bursts of invective 


-against the spirit by which it was subverted. 


human affairs, that when we wish to retrace | 
the revolutions of a people, and to investigate | 
the causes of their grandeur or misfortune, we | 
are insensibly conducted step by step to their | 


cradle.’’—(ii. 5386.) The historian Was accord- 
ingly interwoven with his narrative several 
very interesting and comprehensive sketches of 


the previous history and political state of those | 


nations who took the most prominent share in 
events. We may particularize those of France, 
England, Russia, Turkey, and Poland, as the 
most complete and elaborate. 
general description of the population, of the 
nature and capabilities of the countries in 
question, and contain much valuable statistical 
information. We think Mr. Alison mistaken 
in some of the maxims and theories which he 
draws from these views of European history ; 
but it is impossible to refuse him the merit of 
much accurate knowledge, and much patient 
and ingenious reflection. 

Mr. Alison’s principal and fatal error is one 
which we can only lament; for we can neither 
blame him for its existence, nor wonder at its 
effects—he is a rigid, a sincere, and an intole- 
rant Tory. This is the whole extent of his of- 
fence. His opinions are displayed with suffi- 
cient fairness, if not always with perfect taste 
and modesty ;—he does not permit them to per- 
vert his statements of facts, though he seldom 
loses an opportunity of asserting them in all 
their uncharitable austerity. To this practice 
every liberal-minded reader, of however oppo- 
site principles, will easily reconcile himself. 
He will, it is true, have to travel through an 


They include a 


He speaks of violent revolutions, sometimes as 
the stern but beneficial punishments of tyranny 
and corruption—sometimes as national fits of 
insanity, the judgment of Providence upon 
moral profligacy and religious scepticism. His 
logic convinces us that what he is pleased to 
eall the revolutionary mania is in itself a very 
natural feeling—the instinctive desire of the op- 
pressed for peace and security. His rhetoric 
would persuade us that itis a mysterious epi- 
demic, displaying itself merely by a morbid 
thirst for innovation, and an insane delight in 
crime. In his second chapter, he details nearly 
a dozen intolerable grievances which existed in 
France down to the first outbreak of popular 
violence; almost any one of which would ap- 
pear, to a freeborn Englishman, sufficient 
to cause a civil war. He then proceeds to 
notice several circumstances which were likely 
to render the French nation, at that moment, 
peculiarly impatient of the hardships they had 
to endure. So far, nothing can be more satis- 
factory. He has clearly shown that a sudden 
and violent change was inevitable; and that, 
without the utmost. skill and firmness in the 
government, that change was likely to be fol- 
lowed by fatal excesses. But he goes on to de- 
clare, in all the emphasis of capital type, that 
“the circumstances which have now been men- 
tioned, without doubt contributed to the forma- 
tion of that discontent which formed the pre- 
disposing cause of the Revolution. But the ex- 
citing cause, as physicians would say—the im- 
mediate source of the convulsion—was the 
SPIRIT OF INNOVATION, Which, like a malady, 
overspread France at that crisis, precipitated all 
classes into a passion for changes, of which 
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they were far from perceiving the ultimate 
effects, and in the end produced evils far greater | 
than those they were intended to remove... . 
It would seem,” he adds, “as if, at particular 
periods, from causes inscrutable to human wis- 
dom, an universal frenzy seizes mankind; rea- 
son, experience, prudence, are alike blinded, 


and the very persons who are to perish in the | 


storm are the first to raise its fury.”’—(i. 149.) 
This is a good specimen of the superficial ver- 
biage which formed the chorus of the English 
Tory press fifty years ago. We confess that 
we always considered it strange language to 
come from shrewd, sensible men of the world 


and follies of social life, would have been the 
first to laugh such vain jargon to scorn. Suill 
these men had at least an excuse which Mr. 
Alison hasnot. The explanation, bad as it was, 
was the best they had to give. They did not 
possess the information which we now have, 
respecting the system which had _ brutalized 
and enraged the French people; and if they 
had, they might be excused, at such a crisis, 
for failing to reason justly upon it. But we are 
at a loss to conceive how Mr. Alison can think 


by the ordinary motives of hunian conduct. 
Why then have recourse to “‘ causes inscrutable 
to human wisdom?” Why call down a divi- 
nity, when the knot can be disentangled by 
mortal skill? Assume, if you will, that na- 
tions, like elephants, are subject to periodical 


accesses of frenzy; but why apply your theory 


to such a case where every provocation existed 
to justify an outbreak of natural resentment ? 


| Nothing can, by Mr. Alison’s account, be more 


evident, than that the political privileges of the 
noblesse, the oppressions of the feudal law, and 
the ruinous state of the finances, must have 


been in 1789 sources of daily and hourly an- 
—from men who, when reasoning on the crimes | 


noyance to the great majority of the French 
nation. Most of them, even in the —— 
class, must, in the existing state of intelligence, 


have felt that their property had been injured, 


and their prospects in life disappointed, by the 
accident of their birth. And surely they must 
have been the meekest race in existence, if the 


severity of their sufferings, and the conscious- 


it necessary to aid the effect of his able and | 


conclusive details, by a solution so feeble and 
unmeaning as the above. We forgive the 


schoolmen of the middle ages for saying that | 


the water rises in the pump because nature ab- 


‘lution. 


hors a vacuum; for the answer was merely a/ 


ene eR confession of ignorance. But what 
should we think of a modern philosopher who 


ness of their strength, and the knowledge of the 
impotence of their oppressors, would all have 
been insufficient to urge them to violence, with- 
out the assistance of this casual fit of unaccount- 
able insanity. 

In speaking thus, we fully bear in mind the 
wild and visionary speculations which were 
so common in France at the time of the Revo- 
But we cannot see the necessity of re- 
ferring these delusions to inscrutable causes. 


_No one will deny that a frantic spirit of innova- 


should solve the same problem by telling us— | 


“The pressure of the external atmosphere over- 
comes that of the rarefied air in the cylinder; 
this circumstance, without doubt, contributes 
to the phenomenon ; but its immediate cause 
is, that nature abhors a vacuum!” If Mr. Ali- 
son means, by ‘the spirit of innovation,” that 
natural wish for redress which is the conse- 


tion did exist in France at that period ;—the 
question is, whether it originated in natural re- 
sentment or spontaneous frenzy—whether, in 
short, the nation was driven mad, or went mad 
of its own accord. The latter,as we have seen, 
is Mr. Alison’s opinion; and this opinion in- 


duces him, as well it may, to fear that the feel- 
‘ings which convulsed France half a ceniury 


quence of intolerable suffering, then the sen- | 


tence we have quoted, besides being a truism 


tional reform. 


in itself, is incorrect in its application ; for that | 
spirit must have been an intermediate, not a | 


collateral cause of the Revolution. 
does not mean; for it would be absurd to call so 
rational a desire an inscrutable frenzy. It is 
therefore clear that he speaks of ** a spirit of in- 
novation,” 
inconveniences—a_ spirit against which the 
wisest institutions cannot guard, and which is 
almost as likely to break forth in a free,as in an 
oppressed nation. 
a few observations upon this theory; because, 
briefly as itis here expressed, it appears to be 
the text of most of his mournful and discou- 
raging speculations both upon the future destiny 
of Pants; and the progress of Reform through- 
out the world. 

In the first place, the remark naturally occurs, 
that admitting the possibility of the explanation, 
we do not want its assistance. 
ably shown that the worst follies and excesses | 


We shall permit ourselves | 


whoily unconnected with existing | 


But this he | 


since, may be awakened in free and well-go- 
verned countries by the progress of constitu- 
To us nothing can seem more 
natural than that men, who knew no more of 
political liberty than a blind man knows of light, 
should form an extravagant notion of its bless- 
ings. All our ideas of human nature would 
have been confounded, if we had found the 


| French Jacobins recommending the constitution 


delusive theories. 


of 1789 in the calm and rational language in 
which Hampden might have spoken for the 
abolition of the Star-Chamber, or Lord Somers 
for the Bill of Rights. It is certain that nations, 
like individuals, are sometimes captivated by 
But we appeal to the com- 
mon sense of our readers whether any reasona- 
ble being ever abandoned substantial comforts, 


or confronted real dangers, with no better mo- 


tives. Can it be conceived that empty dreams 
about universal equality, and an age of inno- 
cence, would have nerved peaceable men to 


defy the cannon of the Bastile? Would the 


Mr. Alison has | 


mob have massacred good and popular rulers 
for the sake of resembling Brutus and Timoleon ? 


of the Revolution may be fully accounted for; When an homme-de-letires risked his life as a 
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demagogue, was it to realize his fancies of repub- 
lics and democracies, or to escape from hope- 
less poverty and obscurity? When a peasant 
set fire to the chateau of Monseigneur, was it 
because he admired the eloquence of Danton 
or Desmoulins, or because he found it easier to 
revolt at once, than to stay at home and be 
ruined by corvees and feudal services ? 

At the conclusion of his first chapter, Mr. 
Alison has explained, with admirable sense and 
moderation, the causes of the sanguinary vio- 
lence which distinguished the French Revolu- 
tion. We are not sure that his remarks upon 
the various crimes which he has to relate, are 
always characterized by the same _ rational 
calmness; but he has here at least recorded his 
deliberate opinion, that the atrocities of the 


French populace were the natural and inevitable | 


fruit of the oppression which they had suffered. 
We have long ago expressed our belief, that the 
excesses of every popular convulsion will gene- 
rally be proportioned to the misgovernment 
which occasioned it. We are aware that this 
has been eagerly disputed; but, without pausing 
to discuss particular examples, we submit that 
the general rule approaches very nearly to a 
truism. Will not the violence of the popular 
party in a revolution be in proportion to their 
exasperation and their political ignorance? 
And will not their exasperation be in proportion 
to their sufferings, and their political ignorance 
to their inexperience in the use of political 
power? 


Of course, no one will deny that the ex- | 


actness of the proportion may be disturbed by 


various causes. The influence of accidental | 


circumstances, the authority of particular 


classes, even the personal character of indi-| 
viduals, may have the greatest effect in exciting | 
or restraining popular revenge. We need not | 
remind our readers of the various unhappy | 
coincidences which combined to increase the | 
natural resentment of the French nation ;—of | 


the foolish weakness, and more foolish insolence 
of the court, the unprincipled character of the 


popular leaders, the want of moral and religious | 
feeling among the lower classes. Still, we do| 
to] 5 


not comprehend the argument which attributes 
the crimes and impieties of that unhappy time 


to the demoralizing effects of that Revolution | 


itself. Sudden anarchy may bring evil passions 


and infidel opinions to light; but we do not. 
understand how it can bring them into exist- | 


ence. Men do not insult their religion and 
massacre their fellow-creatures, simply because 
itis in their power. The desire to do so must 


previously exist, and in France we have every | 


proof that it did exist. We might give innu- 
merable instances of the cruel and vindictive 
temper displayed from the most ancient times 


by the lower classes in France. In the Jac- | 


querie, in the civil wars of the Bourguignons and 
Armagnacs, and in the seditions of the League 
and the Fronde, they constantly displayed the 
ferocity naturally excited by slavery and op- 
pression. Their scorn for Christianity, though 
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| more recently acquired, had become, long be- 
fore the Revolution of 1789, as inveterate as 
their desire for revenge. Weshall give, in Mr. 
Alison’s own words, one very singular proof of 
the extentto which it prevailed. In speaking 
of the Egyptian expedition, he says—** They”’ 
(the French soldiers) ‘* not only considered the 
Christian faith as an entire fabrication, but 
were for the most part ignorant of its very ele- 
ments. Lavalette has recorded that hardly one 
of them had ever been in a church, and that in 
Palestine they were ignorant even of the names 
|of the holiest places in sacred history.”— 
(iii. 419.) This was in 1799, only ten years 
| after the first symptoms of popular innovation. 
Here, then, were 30,000 full-grown men, col- 
| lected promiscuously from all parts of France 
—many of them well educated, and all of sound 
_mind and body—who appear to have felt about 
/as much interest in the religion of their ances- 
|tors as in that of Brahma or Confucius. And 
| yet the great majority of this army must have 
| been born fifteen or twenty years before the first 
‘outbreak of the Revolution; and the very 
youngest of them must have past their child- 
hood entirely under the ancient régime. There 
‘cannot, surely, be a stronger proof that, long 
| before the royal authority was shaken, the great 
mass of the French nation had become such 
thorough infidels as to be almost ignorant of the 
very existence of Christianity. 

Our limits will not permit us to discuss with 
Mr. Alison the great question, whether the 
French Revolution was on the whole a benefit, 
ora disaster to mankind. Though some pas- 
sages in the earlier part of his History seem to 
beara more hopeful interpretation, it is clear 
that upon the whole he considers it as an event 
most fatal to France, and most menacing to 
the rest of Europe. The following are, in his 
opinion, its most pernicious consequences, as 
regards France alone—‘* The national morality 
has been destroyed in the citizens of towns, in 
whose hands alone political power is vested. 
There is no moral strength or political energy 
in the country. France has fallen 
into a subjection to Paris, to which there is 
nothing comparable in European history. 
The Praetorian guards of the capital rule the 
state. . . . . Commercial opulence and 
habits of sober judgment have been destroyed, 
never to revive. A thirst for excitement every 
where prevails, and general selfishness dis- 
graces the nation. Religion has never resumed 
its sway over the influential classes. . . . 
And the general depravity renders indispensa- 
ble a powerful centralized and military govern- 
ment. In what respect,” he asks, ‘* does this 
state of things differ from the institutions of 
China or the Byzantine empire ?’—(x. 548.) In 
what respect, we prefer to inquire, does it dif- 
fer from the institutions of France before the 
Revolution? We are no implicit admirers of 
the present French government; but we ap- 
peal to Mr. Alison’s own statements, whether 
it is not infinitely preferable to that of Louis 
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XVI.? Still less are we blind to the many and | 
serious faults of the present generation of 
Frenchmen; but we are at a loss to conceive 
how any reasonable being, who compares the 
second revolution with the first, can deny 
the superiority of the Frenchman of 1830 to 
the Frenchman of 1793—that is, to the French- 
man of the ancient régime, when seen in his 


true colours. But, without stopping to argue | 
so extensive a question in detail, we must con- | 


fess that we should be glad to hens from Mr. 


Alison a distinct answer to a few such plain. 
questions as the following:—Would Louis- | 


Philippe, though he were the most depraved and 


violent man in Europe, dare to imitate the | tine a whole nation; it is impossible to enrol 


orgies of the regency, or the tyranny of Louis 
XV.?t Are life, property, and honour, less 
safe than in the time of the Bastile, and the 
Pare aux Cerfs? Is the present condition of 
the peasantry worse than it was under the 


feudal law? Have the middle classes less po- | fi 


litical power than in 1742? Is France less 
prosperous at home, or less respected abroad 
than in 1763 or 1785? However common infi- 
delity may unhappily be, is religion less re- 
spected than in the days of Voltaire? How- 
evey low the national standard of morality, 


was it higher when Madame de Parabére, or | 


Madame du Barri, was the virtual ruler of 
France? All the declamation in the world 


about Oriental tyrannies, and centralized des- | 


potisms, will not get rid of these simple tests ; 
and we areata loss to imagine how even Mr. 
Alison could reply to one of them in the af- 
firmative. 


If we are right on this important point, we shall 


not allow the crimes of the Revolution, or the | 


sufferings which it caused, to prevent us from 


considering it a beneficial change. In saying | 


this we trust that we shall not be understood 
as Wishing to palliate the excesses of the popu- 


lar party, or to undervalue the evils inseparable | 


from all popularconvulsions. A revolution, at 
its best, is a painful and perilous remedy ; at its 
worst, it is the severest trial which a nation can 
undergo. If we are inclined, notwithstanding, 
to consider such trials as benefits, it is because 
we believe that they seldom occur, except in 


cases where hopeless slavery and irreparable | 
decay are the only alternatives. There is no | 


doubt that the French Revolution was an in- 


who but forthe Revolution and its conse- 
quences might have ended their days in peace. 
Human ingenuity, in short, can scarcely ima- 
gine means by which a greater amount of vio- 
lence and bloodshed could have been crowded 
into a quarter of a century. Still we are per- 
suaded that an escape from this fiery trial would 
have been dearly purchased by the continuance 
of the ancient régime for another century. The 
evils of violence and bloodshed, dreadful as 
they are, cannot be compared to those of op- 
pressive institutions. Violence and bloodshed 
are necessarily partial, but oppressive institu- 
tions are universal. It is impossible to guillo- 


a whole nation as conscripts ; but it is easy 
to make a whole nation miserable by disabili- 
ties and exactions. Even under the Reign of 
Terror, each individual citizen must have felt 
that there were many hundred chances to one in 
favour of his escape from denunciation ; but no 
peasant had a hope of escaping the tyranny of 


, | the feudal customs. Violence and bloodshed are 


in their nature transitory ; but oppressive insti- 
tutions may be perpetual. Crimes which spring 
from passion soon exhaust themselves; but 
_crimes which spring from habit may continue for 
ever. The Reign of Terror was over in fourteen 
months; but the ancient régime might have 
'subsisted until its effects had reduced France 
to the decrepitude of China or Constantinople. 
Violence and bloodshed produce merely sut- 
fering; but oppressive institutions produce de- 
gradationalso. A French peasant might retain 
the pride and spirit of a free man, though he 
knew that the next day he might be dragged be- 
fore a revolutionary tribunal, or hurried off to 
join the army in Spain or Russia. But a 
French peasant who had been placed in the 
stocks for want of due servility to his setgneur, 
who had seen his son sent to the galleys for de- 
stroying a partridge’s eggs, who knew that the 
honour of his family had been outraged by some 
licentious noble, such a man could not but feel 
himself a debased and unhappy slave. The 
‘sufferings of the Revolution, in short, were to 
the sufferings of the ancient régime as the 
plague of London to the malaria of a tropical 
climate. The one was a temporary though 
| overwhelming blow, the other a wasting pesti- 
| lence—the perpetual source of terrorand 1 misery 


stance of the worst kind ;—perhaps it was the | to every successive generation existing within 


very worst that ever occurred. Not only did | 
the popular movement result in atrocities, but | 


its influence. 
Mr Alison’s opinions upon the French Revo- 


the exhaustion which followed led to the usur- | lution induce him to speak with triumphant 


pation of Napoleon and the wars of the empire. 
Three millions and a half of Frenchmen,* and 


| admiration of the foresight shown by Mr. Pitt 
and Mr. Burke upon that subject, and with con- 


| 
a prodigious number of foreigners, perished, | descending compassion of the blindness of Mr. 


* Mr. Alison enumerates the victims of the Revolu- | 
tion, including those of the civil war in La Vendée, 
at 1,022,351 souls; and the soldiers who perished in 
the wars of the Empire, at 2,200,400. (See vi. 410, ii. 
400.) This does not include those who fell at Water- | 
loo, in the battles of the Revolutionary contest, and in | 
the various naval actions of the war. 


|Fox. “ Posterity, ” he assures us, “ will not 
search the speeches of Mr. Fox ‘for historic 
‘truth, nor pronounce him gifted with any ex- 
traordinary political penetration. On the con- 
trary, it must record with regret that the light 
which broke upon Mr. Burke at the outset of the 
Revolution, and on Mr. Pitt before its principal 
| atrocities began, only shone on his fervent mind 
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when descending to the “ grave.””—(vi. 720.) | might have been removed, and yet the excesses 
That, we presume, will depend upon the view |of the Revolution prevented; and we have 
taken by posterity of the events in question. It| found ourselves again and again baffled and 
is impossible to deny that Mr. Burke appre- | bewildered by a mazy tissue of words. No 
eiated the character of the then existing genera- | reasonable being who reads Mr. Alison’s narra- 
tion of Frenchmen more truly than Mr. Fox. | tive requires to be lectured about the horrors of 


But if future ages see in the French Revolution 
a shock which, dreadful as it was, saved France 
from hopeless and lingering decay, they will 
scarcely deny their admiration to the statesman 
who discerned its true character ; merely because 
his sanguine and generous nature led him to 
think too favourably of the individuals who con- 
ducted it. The physical evils inflicted by the 
French Revolution are already almost effaced, 
and their last traces will vanish with the present 
generation. But its moral consequences may 
endure for ages, and it is by their ultimate 
character that the comparative wisdom of the 
rival statesmen must be tried. 

It may be true that Mr. Fox was induced, late 
and reluctantly, to despair of French liberty. 
But it was not the turbulence of the Revolution 
which changed his opinions. It was the forei- 
ble interruption, not the natural tendency, of its 
progress, which caused his despondency. He 
had foreseen that the excesses of the French peo- 
ple were incapable of being a permanent evil; 
but no human skill could enable him to foresee 
the downfall of Napoleon. I[t would be unfair 
to blaine a physician for ignorance in recom- 
mending sea-bathing, because his patient 
happened to be carried off by a shark; and it is 
equally unjust to assert that Mr. Fox was ori- 
ginally wrong in his opinion of the French Re- 
volution, because he lived to see its benefits 
destroyed for a time by the unexpected inter- 
ference of a powerful usurper. 

We are ata loss to comprehend the precise 
moral lesson which Mr. Alison would lead his 
readers to draw from the French Revolution. 
Nor, to say truth, is it easy to conceive how he 


‘can find any instruction at all in an event 


which he believes to have originated in myste- 
rious insanity, and to have terminated in hope- 
less slavery. It is true that we find in his 
work plenty of sonorous declamation about the 
fatal career of guilt, the short-lived triumphs 
of wickedness, and the inevitable laws of re- 
tribution. But we know nothing more annoy- 
ing to the reader than this sort of rhetorical 
amplification, upon subjects which require to be 
discussed with the most rigid precision of which 
language is capable. No doubt Robespierre 
was a wicked man, and was as miserable as 
wicked men generally are. No doubt Napoleon 
was rash and ambitious, and owed his down- 
fall to his own pride and recklessness. No 
doubt the French populace were madmen and 
ruffians, and made themselves as wretched by 
their crimes as they deserved to be. But all 
this is not the sort of instruction which we ex- 








/anarchy. Every body knows that anarchy is a 


tremendous evil; but was it an avoidable evil ? 
was it a greater evil than continued subjection ? 
was there no middle course by which the dan- 
gers of both might have been avoided? These 
are questions which we cannot discover any 
direct attempt to resolve. If Mr. Alison were 
to see a drover trampled to death by an ox, 
would not his first reflection naturally be upon 
the danger of over-driving oxen, and the best 
means of keeping them in order? And would 
he not think that the bystanders had lost their 
senses if they began to dilate upon the shocking 
nature of the accident, as a proof that it is the 
duty of over-driven oxen to keep their tem- 
per? 

Men are wisely forbidden to do evil that good 
may ensue; but they are not forbidden to ad- 
mire the merciful arrangements of Providence, 
by which the sin and folly of individuals are so 
often made the source of blessings to mankind. 
We feel as much aversion as Mr. Alison for the 
cruelty and injustice of the French Revolution- 
ists ; but we do not pronounce, as he does, that 
their crimes must bring ruin upon their innocent 
posterity. We see neither sense, nor justice, 
nor Christian principle, in his theory of a law 
of retribution not confined to the guilty parties. 
Let Mr. Alison, if he will, regard the French 
Revolution as ‘* the second revolt of Lucifer, 
the prince of the morning.”—(x. 18.) We 
prefer to recognize in its vicissitudes the same 
severe but merciful hand which employs earth- 
quakes and tornadoes to dispel the pestilential 
stagnation of the physical atmosphere. 

However vague Mr. Alison’s digressions may 
occasionally appear, there is one feeling, in the 
expression of which he is uniformly clear and 
consistent. This is his dread and detestation of 
democratic institutions. So far as these senti- 
ments are called forth by the facts of his narra- 
tive, we admit them to be perfectly reasonable. 
Whatever benefits we may hope from the con- 
sequences of the French Revolution, we ac- 
knowledge that the democracy which it esta- 
blished was in itself the worst of all possible 
governments. What we doubt is the intrinsic 
evil of a democracy in a community prepared 
for its reception. Still, as we admit that no 
such community now exists, or is likely to exist 
for many ages, it may be thought that the sub- 
ject of our dissent from Mr. Alison’s opinion is 
merely theoretical, and therefore scarcely worth 
discussion. But this is far from being the case. 
If Mr. Alison is right, every political innovation, 
in every country, is necessarily absurd and 


pect from an elaborate history of the Revolution. | mischievous in proportion as it increases the 
We have searched Mr. Alison’s work for aj influence of the lower classes. If we are right, 
calm dispassionate discussion of the means by | such innovations are only dangerous when they 
which the evils of the ancient government! give influence to a class unfit to exercise it. 
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The question therefore is, whether the great 
body of a nation is necessarily and intrinsically 
unfit to exercise political power. 

Mr. Alison’s first argument, if we rightly un- 
derstand it, is the utter inutility of such an ex- 
periment, whether successful or not. He draws, 


or attempts to draw, a distinction between | 


social freedom and political power, and contends 
that the one may exist in perfect security with- 
out the protection of the other. ‘ There is, in 
the first place,”’ he says, * the love of freedom; 
that is, immunity from personal restriction, op- 
pression, or injury. This principle is perfectly 
innocent, and never exists without producing 
the happiest effects. Every concession which 
is calculated to increase this species of liberty, 
is comparatively safe in all ages and in all 
places. But there is another principle, strong 
at all times, but especially to be dreaded in mo- 
ments of excitement. This is the principle of 
democratic ambition ;—the desire of exercising 
the powers of sovereignty, and of sharing in 
the government of the state. This is the dan- 
gerous principle ;—the desire, not of exercising 
industry without molestation, but of exerting 
power without control.”—(i. 174.) The prin- 
ciples may certainly be said to be distinct; but 
they are so closely connected that we scarcely 


see how one can exist without the other. They | 


are equally natural, and in themselves equally 
harmless. The one is the wish for present 


relief—the other the desire of future security. | 


The former, we suppose, is felt by every hu- 
man being possessed of the commonest sense and 
foresight. What security, we would ask Mr. 
Alison, can a man have that he will continue 
to exercise industry without molestation, except 
the possession, by the class to which he belongs, 
of a share in the government of the state? 
The present existence of just and equal laws is 
not such a security. Who is to guard our 
guardians? Who ts to assure us that those 
laws will not be repealed, if our rulers can 
repeal them at any moment without our con- 
sent? Suppose that they enact a new law to- 
morrow, declaring us all slaves and bondmen, 
what resource have we against it but civil 
war ? 

This, it is true, is an extreme case. When 
the subjects are men of spirit, and the rulers 
men of sense, there is no fear of such open 


tyranny as this. But there is fear of insensible | 
encroachment on the national liberties—of that 
encroachment which has sapped the constitu-, 


tion and undetermined the national spirit of so 
many continental nations—of that encroach- 
ment whose progress in England, two centuries 
ago, was only arrested by seven years of des- 
perate war. Even when the popular rights 
are so clearly defined as to make this impracti- 
cable, there is fear that the class which is pas- 
sive in the administration of affairs will suffer 
much unnecessary hardship. There is scarcely 
any conceivable political measure, which is not 
certain, sooner or later, directly or indirectly, 
more or less, to affect the personal happiness 


of the poorest citizen of the commonwealth. 

And it is in vain to hope that the best absolute 
| government will consult the happiness of such 
-a citizen as impartially as it would if he had 
| the power to interfere; and the wisdom to in- 
_terfere with effect. 

No -man of sense will consider political 
power as an end; but it is surely a means. It 
is not happiness; but Mr. Alison will scarcely 
dispute that, properly used, it is a powerful in- 
strument for securing happiness. We admit 
that, like other useful things, it may be desired 
with reckless eagerness or with pernicious de- 
signs ; but we say that it is in itself a legitimate 
object of desire. We admit that the exclusion 
of the great body of the community from all 
share in the government, is at present, in almost 
all European states, a necessary evil. But we 
say thatit is an evil; and that, if it ever shall 
become unnecesssry, its continued existence 
will be a practical as well as a theoretical in- 
justice. 

Mr. Alison’s next objection is the abstract in- 
justice of a democracy. Admitting political 
power to be a great benefit, he still argues that 
its extension to the poorer classes is necessarily 
an unfair and unequal measure; even though 
‘*every man, in whatever rank, were equally 
capable of judging on political subjects.”” His 
reasoning on this point is more plausible than 
on the preceding, but, we think, equally falla- 
cious. In private life,” he says, * men are 
never deceived on this subject. In the admi- 
nistration of any common fund, or the disposal 
of common property, it never was for a mo- 
ment proposed to give the smallest shareholder 
an equal right with the greatest; to give a 
creditor holding a claim for 20s., for example, 
on a bankruptestate, the same vote as one pos- 
sessed of a bond for £10,000. The injustice 
of such a proceeding is quite apparent.”— 
(i. 351.) This analogy is far from satisfactory. 
There are several circumstances which make 
the exclusion of a citizen from the management 
of the state a greater hardship, than the exclu- 
sion of a shareholder from the management of 
the common fund. In the first place, the share- 
holder may withdraw his stake if he considers 
it insecurely deposited. Mr. Alison’s twenty- 
shilling creditor may sell his dividend at a fair 
discount, if he thinks that the assignees are 
mismanaging the estate. In a commonwealth it is 
different. Every English citizen must share the 
fate of his country, or become a homeless emi- 
grant. Secondly, the amount ofa shareholder’s 
pecuniary interest in the joint stock, is gene- 
rally a sclecihiy fair representation of his moral 

interest in the prosperity of the speculation. 
It is certainly possible that a poor man, with a 
small venture, may be more deeply involved 
than a rich man with a much larger one; 
but this is not likely to be a common case. 
There is certainly every reasonable probability 
that the small creditor cares comparatively 
little for the loss of his twenty shillings, and 
that the large creditor will be ruined by the loss 
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of his £10,000. And therefore, if we distribute 
authority among the shareholders in proportion 
to each man’s pecuniary risk, we shall proba- 
bly distribute it, in most cases, in proportion to 
each man’s actual chance of enjoyment or suf- 
fering. Here again the analogy fails. The 
whole property of the lower classes in*a com- 
monwealth, is almost invariably staked upon 
that commonwealth’s existence. An English 
peasant, who possesses nothing but a cottage 
and a garden, would dread the loss of his pro- 


perty by foreign conquest or domestic anarchy, | 


as much as if he were Duke of Sutherland or 
Marquis of Westminster. Lastly, in the dispo- 
sal of a joint fund, each shareholder incurs a 
pecuniary hazard, and nothing more. In the 
management of a commonwealth, the personal 
safety of its citizens is risked. A mechanic, 
living solely by his daily labour, cannot strictly 
be said to have any property to lose by the 
ruin of the state; but he may lose his life, his 
liberty, his means of future subsistence. A 
Reign of Terror, or a French invasion, could 
not deprive him of a fortune, but they might 
eause him to be murdered, or enslaved, 
starved in the streets. 
for thinking that, if no other obstacles existed, 


r | convulsions. 
These are our reasons | 
such changes; 


it would be unjust to deprive the poorer classes | 


of all political influence; merely on the ground 
that their interest in the welfare of the state is 


insufficient to withold them from wanton mis-_ 


government. 
Mr. Alison repeatedlyenlarges, with great jus- 
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exercised with continued and undisputed suc- 
cess. And therefore the world has yet to be- 
hold the full effect which would be produced 
by the insensible progress of popular influence 
in a nation enlightened, religious, and confirmed 
in sober wisdom by centuries of advancing 
freedom and civilization. 

Mr. Alison, in his concluding chapter, points 
out several important advantages possessed by 
the aristocratic over the democratic form of 
government. They may generally be included 
under two heads: superior security to private 
property, and superior prudence in public 
measures. ‘It has uniformly been found,’ 
says Mr. Alison, “ that the holders of property 
advocate measures to protect that property, 
while the destitute masses are perpetually im- 
pelled to those likely to induce revolutionary 
spoliations.,—(x. 965.) ‘Agrarian laws,” 
he elsewhere asserts, ‘*and the equal division 
of property, or measures tending indirectly to 
that effect, will in every age be the wish of the 
unthinking multitude, who have nothing appa- 
rently to lose, and every thing to gain, by such 
Their real ultimate interests, in- 
deed, will in the end inevitably suffer from 
but this is a remote conse- 
quence, which never will become obvious te 
the great body of mankind.”—(i. 352.) That 
is assuming the question. If the great body of 
mankind are really so obtuse as to “be incapable, 


'with every advantage of instruction, of com- 


tice, upon the practical evils which have hitherto | 


been found to accompany democratic institutions. 
But we think that he does not sufficiently distin- 
guish between necessary and accidental disad- 
vantageous—between the dangers inseparable 
from popular power, and the dangers arising from 
itsabuse. He does not sufficiently consider that 


prehending that a state where the poor unite to 
rob the rich will inevitably be ruined, then we 
acknowledge their natural unfitness for political 
power. But Mr. Alison forgets that in the 
passage we have quoted he is arguing on the 


supposition of ** every man, in whatever rank, 


in no state which has yet existed have the poorer. 


classes been equal, or nearly equal, to the richer 
in civilization and intelligence; and that con- 
sequently in no state which has yet existed, 
could any form of government, at all approach- 
ing to what ean be properly called a democracy, 
have any chance of a fair trial. In ancient 
Athens and modern France, that constitution 


was adopted by men utterly unfit for its exercise. | 


The consequences were perfectly natural—in 


the one case, perpetual turbulence and speedy | 


decay—in the other, rapine, bloodshed, and 
anarchy. 
experiment is now in progress on a far wiser 
plan, and under far more favourable circum- 
stances. But even here we admit that Mr. 
Alison is justified in regarding the result as 
more than doubtful. Popular power, perhaps 
from unavoidable causes, has even here outrun 
popular sense and knowledge; and the conse- 
quences have been seen in frequent outbreaks 


rious alarm for the security of the state. Upon 
the whole, the British constitution, as esta- 
blished in 1688, may perhaps be considered the 


In the United States of Amevica. the | 


being equally capable of judging on political 
subjects.” Surely, if this were the case, no 
reasonable being would be found to advocate an 
agrarian law. It is precisely when the mullti- 
tude cease to be unthinking—when they become 
competent to judge of their own real and ulu- 
mate interests—that we assert, and Mr. Alison 
denies, the necessity of allowing them a share 
of political power. 

Mr. Alison’s first argument for the superior 
political skill of aristocratic governments ap- 
pears to us singular, if not incomprehensible. 
‘* Those classes,” he says, ** who from their 
affluence possess leisure, and from their sta- 
tion have received the education requisite for 
acquiring extensive information, are more 
likely, in the long run, to acquire and exhibit 
the powers necessary for beneficial legislation, 


/than those who, from the necessities of their 


situation, are chained to daily toil, and from the 
limited extent of their funds have been disabled 
from acquiring a thorough education. . 


No person of a different profession would think 
of democratic tyranny, which have created se- | 


of competing with a physician in the treat- 
ment of a person afflicted with a dangerous 
disease, or with a lawyer in the management 
of an intricate or difficult lawsuit. . 


most democratic form of government ever yet And it would be surprising indeed if the 
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science of government could be as successfully 
pursued by those classes whose time is almost 
wholly absorbed in other pursuits, as by those 
who have made it the undivided object and 
study of their life.’”’—(i. 966.) All this is per- 
fectly true; but what conclusion does Mr. 
Alison draw from it? What is to prevent a 
democratic state from making proper use of the 
superior intelligence of any class of its citizens ? 
Does Mr. Alison suppose that, if a democracy 
were established in England, the whole nation 
would assemble on Salisbury Plain to pass 
laws and transact business? Or does he think 
that the representative assembly and the pub- 
lic offices would be filled with labourers and 


mechanics? Every state where the supreme | 


power is placed in the hands of the numerical 


majority is a democracy; just as every state | 


where it is held by an individual is a despot- 
ism. The people, like the king, may exer- 
cise their power by any machinery that may 
appear convenient; they may delegate it to 
presidents, senators, ambassadors, and _secre- 
taries of state; and they may entrust these 
offices to the most deserving persons to be 
found in the community. Why, then, is the 
science of government likely to be less success- 
fully cultivated in a democratic state? Or 
why have the statesmen and legislators of such 


a state less encouragement to make that science | 


the object and study of their lives? History 


does not convince us that the fact is so. | 


Faulty as popular governments generally are, 


their fault has seldom been a want of able and | 


experienced servants. Neither America, nor 


Athens, nor even revolutionary France, found | 


reason to complain of the mediocrity of their 
statesmen. Such ministers as Pericles, Wash- 


ington, and Carnot, were surely worthy of the | 


confidence of any aristocratic government on 
earth. 

But, however able might be the rulers of a 
democratic state, Mr. Alison thinks that their 
policy would be constantly baffled by the 
thoughtless impatience of the supreme multitude. 
““ Whoever,” he says, ‘has closely observed 
the dispositions of large bodies of men, whether 
in social or political life, must have become 
sensible that the most uniform and lasting fea- 
ture by which they are distinguished, is that 
of insensibility to the future.””-—(x. 969.) Un- 
doubtedly this is the great defect of all popular 
governments. They are machines of prodigious 
power; but it is difficult to set them in motion 
with quickness, or to direct them with precision. 
In persevering policy, in cautious secrecy, in 
unwearying vigilance, a democracy is far in- 
ferior to an aristocracy, as an aristocracy is far 
inferior to a despotism. Nor do we deny that 
this is in some measure an intrinsic disadvan- 
tage, which no degree of national intelligence 
could entirely eradicate. Still Mr. Alison will 
scarcely contend that it is a disadvantage which 
all democracies possess in an equal degree. 
He will allow that the Athenian democracy was 


less infatuated than the French; and that the. 


American democracy is less thoughtless than 
the Athenian. He will allow, in short, that the 
insensibility to the future of which he speaks, 
varies inversely as the average intellect of the 
people. If this is the case, the question is, 
whether the great body of mankind are capable 
of such a degree of improvement as to diminish 
the want of foresight peculiar to popular go- 
vernments, until it is more than balanced by 
their peculiar advantages. 

Mr. Alison replies decidedly in the negative ; 
but we do not think that he has fairly stated 
the point in dispute. He says that “ the doc- 
trine of human perfectibility is so agreeable to 
the human heart, so flattering to human vanity, 
and withal so nearly allied to the generous af- 
_fections, that it will in all probability, to the end 
of the world, constitute the basis on which all 
the efforts of the popular party will be rested, 
and all the visions of social amelioration justi- 
fied.”—(x. 938.) He cites as examples the vi- 
sions of Rousseau and Condorcet, and proceeds 
| of course, with perfect success, to show that 
/such theories have always been disappointed ; 
'and that they are wholly inconsistent with the 
revealed doctrine of human corruption. We 
| perfectly agree in all this. No Christian, no 

philosopher, no experienced man of the world, 
_can reasonably believe in human perfectibility, 
in the sense in which that term 1s commonly 
understood. But will Mr. Alison allow no 
schemes of social amelioration short of angelic 
| purity ?—no popular government except by im- 
peccable beings? Does he confound all hopes 
of human improvement with the dreams of the 
enthusiasts who predicted that crime, war, dis- 
ease, and death itself, would shortly yield to the 
advance of science and virtue? We entertain 
no such visionary ideas; the only means by 
which we look for improvement, are the natural 
| progress of reason and religion; and the only 
result which we expect, is the communication 
of those qualities to the many, which our own 
observation has shown us in thefew. Mr. Ali- 
son tells us that a good democracy is a dream, 
because men can never become angels. We 
reply that we shall be perfectly contented to try 
the experiment, when they all become Wash- 
ingtons and Wilberforces. 

Surely we shall not be told that this too is an 
idle vision. If experience, reason, and revelation 
deny that man is perfectible, do they not combine 
to assert that he is ¢mprovable—improvable to a 
degree which those who have only known him in 
his lowest state can scarcely imagine? All we 
venture to hope is, that a certain degree of this 
improvement will, in course of time, become 
general. We do not believe in human perfecti- 
bility, because we never saw or heard of a perfect 
man. But we are so fortunate as to have known 
many wise and good men; many men to whose 
integrity we would cheerfully entrust our dearest 
interests. What presumption is there in believ- 
ing that the advance of knowledge and of Chris- 
tianity may hereafter multiply their number? 
We can conceive that a savage, whose highest 
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ideas of human excellence are drawn from the 
barbarians of his tribe, might ridicule such a hope. 
But why an Englishman, who perhaps is aware 
of the actual existence of many excellent men, 
should deny the possible existence of thousands, 
is to us incomprehensible. 

There is one great difference between aristo- 
cratic and democratic constitutions, which Mr. 
Alison does not appear to notice. He constantly 
speaks as if wisdom and foresight were as inse- 
parable from aristocracy, as he pronounces rash- 
ness and indolence to be from democracy. Whe- 
ther he is right or wrong in the latter opinion, in 
the former he is assuredly mistaken. The truth 
appears to be, that a bad democracy displays 
great faults and great powers, while a bad aristo- 
cracy, with faults nearly as great, displays no 
power atall. The defects of an aristocracy are 
intrinsic, but its merits are variable; there are 
certain faults which it must possess, and certain 
advantages which it may possess, The best 
aristocracy cannot call forth democratic enthu- 
siasm ; buta bad aristocracy may rival democratic 
recklessness. The aristocracy of Austria was no 
match for the French republic in its moments of 
awakened energy ; the aristocracy of Venice was 
as Supine as the same republic in its feeblest in- 
tervals of exhaustion. The reverse of this will 
apply toa democracy. Its merits are intrinsic; 
for the worst democracies, such as Athens or re- 
volutionary France, have surpassed, when aroused 
by imminent danger, the vigour of the best aris- 
tocratic governments. Its defects, on the con- 





trary, are variable. They depend upon the ave- | 


rage sense and principle of its citizens. When 


that average is low, the anarchy which ensues is | 


worse than the severest despotism; but when it 
is raised as high as the imperfection of human 
nature will permit, it might enable a popular go- 
vernment to exert the self-denying vigilance of 
the wisest aristocracy. 

We have been induced by Mr. Alison’s undis- 
tinguishing abhorrence to say so much more than 
we had intended in favour of democratic institu- 
tions, that we feel ourselves compelled to add a 


few words in explanation. We are as averse, 
then, as the most rigid Conservative to sudden | 


or violent political changes. It is to avoid the 
necessity of any such change, whether it as- 
sume its sternest or its mildest form — whether 
it appear as a Revolution or a Reform Bill—that 
we think the institutions of every state should be 
gradually modified in proportion to the intellec- 
tual progress of its subjects. Whether that pro- 
gress will ever attain such a height, as to make 
unrestrained self-government practicable in an 
community of human beings, we greatly doubt. 
Such a change may be an idle, though surely not 
an ignoble or unimproving hope. But the prin- 
ciple for which we contend is simply this, that 
the fitness of the people for the exercise of politi- 
cal power, is the sole criterion by which political 
power can be safely or justly granted or denied 
them. 

Mr. Alison, as might be expected, applies his 
whole theory upon popular government to the 
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‘reforms of the last reign in this country; and 
_most dismal are the forebodings with which it 
inspires him. We have said that we cannot con- 
| demn his devotion to his political creed ; but we 
| think we have a right to complain of it 2s some- 
| times betraying him into a tone of arrogant as- 
/Sumption. We have been frequently amused, 
| and occasionally, for a moment, provoked, by the 
/cool dogmatical decision with which he finally 
'settles, by a passing remark, the great public 
‘controversies of the age, and then proceeds to 
reason upon his own opinion as upon an indispu- 
table foundation. ‘Thus, he alludes to Catholic 
| Emancipation as * that loosening of the constitu- 
tion in Church and State under which the nation 
/has so grievously laboured,”’ (viii. 20,)—* that 
/momentous change in our religious institutions 
| whieh first loosened the solid fabric of the British 
empire,” (viii. 43;)—and he pronounces upon 
the Reform Bill, and the abolition of Slavery, in 
'the same peremptory language. If he would 
|condescend to overthrow our political tenets by 
| deliberate argument, we might endeavour to own 
his superiority with a good grace; but it is too 
_much for human patience to find them dismissed 
'in a parenthesis, as unworthy serious discussion. 
|Mr. Alison must surely be aware, that many of 
the best and wisest of his countrymen approved 
|of the changes which we have mentioned, and 
still expect them to prove fully successful. Are 
they at once to be condemned, because an over- 
| weening and pompous historian chooses to shake 
his head, with a compassionate sneer, at their 
‘well-meaning but injudicious” philanthropy ? 
Or is Mr. Alison so much their superior, that he 
has a right to assume, on his own authority, that 
they are mistaken, and to draw matter of argu- 
ment and rebuke from that assumption? If the 
measures in question were the subject of his nar- 
_rative—if any part of his work were devoted to 
their details, and to proof of their pernicious ten- 
_dency—we should not object to his delivering his 
opinion, however we might disapprove the self- 
sufficiency of his language. But we must pro- 
test against his practice of interweaving with a 
history of past events, what lawyers call obter 
dicta upon the politics of the day. The writer 
of such a work as the present ought to imitate the 
dignity and self-restraint of a judge on the bench, 
and carefully to abstain from throwing out impu- 
tations and assertions not strictly warranted by 
the evidence before the court. 
We have no intention, as may be supposed, of 
discussing with Mr. Alison the merits of the in- 
dividual changes which have lately caused so 
much anxiety in the British nation. Those who 
|hold what are called reforming opinions, may 
| possibly have been wrong in the precise measure 
| of the particular innovations which they proposed ; 
| but we certainly apprehend no danger to the Bri- 
| tish constitution from their general tendency. It 
is unnecessary to recapitulate the general argu- 
ments upon the progress of popular influence 
which we have already advanced; but we think 
there are many reasons for hoping that its late 
advance in this country will be as peaceful in its 
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immediate effects, as beneficial in its final result. 
Our chief ground for this hope is the high cha- 
racter, moral influence, and peculiar constitution, 
of the British aristocracy. That body, splendid 
and powerful as it is, has for ages been so inti- 
mately blended with the middle classes, and so 
frequently recruited from their ranks, that it is 
now almost impossible to draw the precise line 
which separates the gentleman from the roturter. 
The social rank of an Englishman depends upon 
his wealth, his politica: influence, and his per- 
sonal character—not upon arbitrary heraldic dis- 
tinctions. We do not see, as in Vienna, accom- 
plished families excluded froin society because 
their ancestors were enriched by commerce. We 
do not see, as in Hungary, ignorant menials as- 
suming ridiculous airs of superiority because they 
trace their pedigree to some obscure baronial fa- 
mily. 

Mr. Alison, devoted as he is to the aristocratic 
form of government, speaks with strong and just 
detestation of those odious oligarchies, in which 
an impassable barrier is placed between the no- 
bility and the people, and all political power is 
treated as the hereditary privilege of a certain 
number of families. It is this tyrannical system 
which has so often converted the progress of li- 
berty into a servile war—a struggle between 
anarchy on the one hand, and slavery on the 
other. It is this which causes so many rulers to 
resent every effort for political emancipation as a 
conspiracy to rob them of their private property ; 
and which so often excites, with the first ray of 
popular intelligence, the deadly jealousy of the 
government, and the vindictive discontent of the 
subject. In France we have seen one dreadful 
instance of the consequences which an obstinate 
adherence to such institutions may produce. 
There are still European states in which the no- 
bility, though mild and just in the exercise of 
their power, cling to their exclusive privileges 


with a tenacity which is beginning to be bitterly | 


resented by the more aspiring of the middle 
classes. ‘There may be persons to whom an aris- 
tocracy constituted upon this system of haughty 
superiority may appear a singularly chivalrous 


and interesting race. ‘There may be persons who | 
consider nobility as the ornament of the state— | 


the Corinthian capital of the column—made to 
he looked at, boasted of, and paid for. We know 
that there are tourists who judge of the most im- 


portant institutions of foreign states according to | 


their own ideas—not always the most tasteful or 
refined—of the picturesque ;—who detest demo- 
cracy because the ladies of Cincinnati are cold 
and repulsive; who adore despotism because the 
countesses of Vienna are graceful and polite; and 
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créme, and whose proudest boast is his descent 
from a long succession of titled Teutonic boors, 
To us, and, we have no doubt, to Mr. Alison, the 
popular constitution of the British aristocracy ap- 
pears, not merely a ground of pride and pleasure, 
but a blessing. 

It is certain that the higher classes in England 
are generally opposed to all political reform. 
But the existence of a strong minority who hold 
the contrary opinion, is a sufficient proof that 
their opposition is that of men acting on convic- 
tion, not from sordid esprit de corps. ‘They would 
not risk the peace of the country rather than sa- 
crifice their prejudices; and if they had the wish 
of doing so, they have no longer the power. The 
time is past when their influence was able to pro- 
voke the collision of physical force. The people, 
when thoroughly roused, can now find legal and 
constitutional means of redress, which, slow, 
toilsome, ‘and painful as they may be, are irresist- 
ible when perseveringly used. ‘This state of 
things is not perfect, but it is tolerable and hope- 
ful. We no doubt believe that it would be best 
for the country if all Englishmen approved of the 
gradual progress of reform. But as that cannot 
be, it is well that there should be a strong party 
whose error is an over cautious wish to retard it. 
It is well, while there is such an endless variety 
of opinions, that there should be every security 
against their result being wrong on the more dan- 
gerous side. 

If the character of the British aristocracy is 
favourable to the temperate progress of reform, 
that of the popular party, generally speaking, is, 
in our e@pinion, scarcely less so. This is an asser- 
tion which we are aware will find many oppo- 
nents, and none more strenuous than Mr. Alison. 
But it must be recollected that the Englishmen 


of the present generation have passed through an- 


ordeal of no common severity—an ordeal which 
would have driven most nations frantic with 
party animosity and triamphant exultation. We 
do not say that they have borne it without some 
degree of dangerous excitement. But if the great 
constitutional change of 1832 has encouraged the 
hopes of a few crazy demagogues—if it has fos- 
tered for atime the dreams of Chartists and Social- 
ists—how frequently has it not led to the display 
of temptation manfully resisted, of distress pa- 
tiently borne, of power soberly exercised, and of 
political contests forbearingly carried on! 

Mr. Alison thinks that a most alarming symp- 
tom in the present state of the British nation is 
‘‘ the constant and uninterrupted increase of crime, 


through all the vicissitudes of peace and war, 


unchecked by penal vigilance, undiminished by 
intellectual cultivation.” — (vii. 11.) A most 


who forget the cowardly cruelty of a cold-blooded | alarming symptom, indeed, and withal a most 
tyrant, in their admiration of his simple habits and unaccountable one. But is the last clause of the 
familiar manners. To such judges an English | sentence really supported by the fact? It is un- 
gentleman may appear a far less romantic per- | fortunately true that crimes of the less atrocious 
sonage than the imbecile Spaniard, in whose | kind have of late years considerably increased in 


veins stagnates the blue blood of Guzman or Men- 
doza; or than the servile and frivolous Austrian, 





this country. But among whom have they in- 
creased? Among the members of the aristocracy ? 


whose worst fear is a frown from Prince Metter- —among substantial farmers and tradesmen 1 
nich; whose noblest ambition is to be créme de Ja | among decent peasants and mechanics? Far 
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from it. The morals of the educated ranks have | in the fourteenth or fifteenth. May not a similar 
indisputably improved. Generations have passed improvement have taken place between 1688 and 
since the peerage was disgraced by a Ferrers ora, 1842% Might not the restraints swept away by 
Lovat. Our fathers were more scandalized by a the Reform Bill have become as exasperating to 
breach of the peace, or a life of open indecorum, | our descendants as the absolute rule of the Tudors 
in a man of rank, than our great grandfathers by | and Stuarts to our ancestors ? 
murder or felony. The Barry mores and Queens-| It is certainly possible that the present year 
burys of the last generation, were but spiritless may be the turning point of British civilization. 
successors to such men as Mohun and Charteris, It is even possible that the British constitution 
the bravos and libertines of Queen Anne’s golden! has reached, if it has not overshot, the utmost 
days. Noble lords now find it easy to acquire an | limit which popular power can safely be allowed 
unenviable notoriety by frolics which would have | to attain, in any community liable to human vice 
appeared ingloriously tame and tranquil to the! and folly. We only remind our readers that this 
Mohocks of the last century. They have the | assertion has been a hundred times made, and a 
honour of a trial before the Lord Chief Justice for | hundred times refuted. In every stage of unba- 
breaking the head of a single constable, while lanced imperfection, the constitution has been 
their ancestors were hardly carried to Bow Street extolled as the masterpiece of human wisdom. 
for running half a dozen through the body. Seri- | One part of it after another has been pronounced 
ous crime, in short, is now almost wholly confined | the keystone of the fabric, and has yet been dis- 
to the lowest of the populace. Vice has spread | covered to be a mere excrescence. Jn all ages of 
precisely in that direction in which it was not| British history there have been men, deficient nei- 
opposed by ‘intellectual cultivation.”? This is a! ther in sense norin honesty, who thought that 
very natural effect of advancing civilization, In/ the growth of liberty should have stopped short 
a barbarous community, crime is almost univer- | precisely when they first became acquainted with 
sal. In a well governed community, it concen- | it. Such were the men who would have rejected 
trates itself in the most ignorant and most desti- | the Habeas Corpus act because it was omitted in 
tute classes; but the general enmity which nar-| 1216; and who opposed the Reform Bill, because 
rows its limits increasee its intensity. In such a/| it was not thought of in 1688. And we have no 
country as Afghanistan or Caffraria, almost every | doubt that there were honest Conservatives in the 
man is occasionally guilty of violence and disho- | ninth and thirteenth centuries, who dreaded King 
nesty ; but the professed outcasts from society are | Alfred as a radical reformer, and thought Magna 
comparatively few. In such a country as Eng- | Charta a fatal innovation. We are none of those 
land, nineteen men in twenty are incapable, under | who affect contempt for the present or former 
any ordinary circumstances of temptation, of aj state of freedom in this country. We avow our 
criminal misdemeanour ; but there is a large class | faith in British superiority, and our Jove for Bri- 
who entirely subsist by the practice of petty depre-| tish institutions. But we think it presumption, 
dation. But why should Mr. Alison pronounce | we might almost say impiety, to speak of any 
this last stronghold of vice impregnable? Why | system of human origin as sacred from decay and 
are our means of improvement unequal to finish | from improvement. 
what they have so well begun? We donot, in-| Supposing, however, that in Eng!and political 
deed, venture to hope, that our posterity will ever | innovation is not likely to produce the anarchy of 
regard a burglar or a pickpocket with the surprise | the French Revolution, it is still, in Mr. Alison’s 
and curiosity with which we regard a riotous peer | opinion, destined to put an end to her prosperity 
of the realm—as a curious specimen of a singular | by more lingering means. ‘T'wo centuries, as 
and nearly extinct species. But it will at least | | nearly as we can gather, are the longest term 
be admitted, that the instruction which has pro- | which he assigns for her independent existence; 
duced a change scarcely less striking in the higher | and the principal causes from which he anticipates 
ranks, has yet to exert its full influence upon ‘that | her ruin, are the neglect of national defence, and 
class of the community which stands most in | the existence of the national debt. His only plan 
need of its benefits. | of safety appears to be, to increase our present 
Whether the advance of civilization will neces- | Fra a rinniggn by several millions yearly; to fortify 
sarily draw with it an advance of political wis- | London; to enlarge our naval force; and to esta- 
dom, let the experience of posterity decide. | blish an effectual sinking fund. But he acknow- 
Hitherto it will searcely be denied to have done | ledges that no government could at the present 
so. We gather from various passages in Mr. | time carry through such a system as this, and 
Alison’s history, that he considers the English | therefore he avowedly despairs of the republic. 
constitution, until modified by the Reform Bill,| It is our intention, as we have elsewhere noticed, 
to have been admirably adapted to the state of the | | carefully to avoid all questions relating merely to 
nation. Was it equally adapted to the state of | | party politics. We shall therefore permit Mr. 
the nation three centuries before? Is it not pro-| Alison to assume, that of late years the resources 
bable, that if that constitution had practically ex-! of the British empire have really been suffered to 
isted in the days of Tyler or Cade, it would have | remain dormant to an extent which the present 
led to anarchy and ruin? ‘This is at least a proof, | state of our foreign relations renders in the high- 
that at the end of the seventeenth century a degree | est degree imprudent. But we are astonished te 
of popular influence had become useful and neces- | find him calling this an “ extraordinary decline,” 
sary, Which would have been highly dangerous: and averring that its * immediate cause is to be 
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found in the long-continued and undue preponde- 
rance, since the peace, of the popular part of the 
constitution.”-—(vii. 777.) When, we would ask, 
was it otherwise?’ When did the English nation, 
or the English government, show themselves 
wary in providing for remote dangers? How did 
our ancestors display that far-sighted prudence 
which Mr. Alison boasts as the characteristic 
merit of aristocratic governments? By leaving 
the Thames exposed to the Dutch fleet in 1667? 
by allowing 5000 daring Highlanders to overrun 
half England in 1745? by their admirable state 
of military preparation in 1756, in 1775, and in 
1793? ‘The truth is, that the British people have 
for generations been as impatient of vigilance and 
precaution in time of peace, as they are daring 
and obstinate in actual war. The present gene- 
ration may have inherited the reckless imprudence 
of their ancestors; but we think they would find 
considerable difficulty in surpassing it. 

Mr. Alison, however, to our utter perplexity, 
fixes upon the sixty years preceding the peace of 
1815, as an example of the mighty effects of 
*‘combined aristocratic direction and democratic 
vigour.”—(x. 981.) He even maintains, that 
‘‘if to any nation were given, for a series of ages, 


the combined wisdom and energy of England, | 


from the days of Chatham to those of Wellington, 
it would infallibly acquire the empire of the 
world.’”’—(x. 982.) This, if we glance at the 
history of that period, will appear strange lan- 
guage. A court intrigue cut short the triumphs 
of Chatham by an abrupt and inglorious peace. 
Those of Wellington were achieved by the high 
qualities of a single individual, in spite of the 
obstacles thrown in his way by an imbecile go- 


vernment. And against these successes are to be | 


set off the loss of the American provinces, the 
wilfal blunders of the revolutionary war, and the 


Walcheren expedition. We are not insensible | 


to the glory acquired by the national character 


during the interval of which Mr. Alison speaks. | 


We are aware that neither Lord North nor Mr. 


Pitt could incapacitate British soldiers and sailors | 
from doing their duty. But they could, and did, | 


employ the national energies in such a manner as 
to deprive them of their reward; and it is doubly 


mortifying to an Englishman to find his country- | 


men, after a useless display of strength and 
courage, baffled and dishonoured by the folly or 
corruption of an irresponsible oligarchy. 

Mr. Alison has given us a very clear and com- 


prehensive history of the national debt. Its pre- | 
sent state he is inclined to view in the most 


gloomy light; but this feeling of despondency by 
no means interferes with his admiration of the 
statesman to whose unparalleled profusion we owe 
its sudden and enormous increase. His principal 
arguments in defence of Mr. Pitt’s system of 
finance are two; the absolute necessity of con- 
tracting immense obligations, and the effectual 
provision made for their speedy discharge. On 


the former point, we shall at present say nothing. | 


It is, as we shall soon see, Mr. Alison’s own opin- 
ion, that the loans raised during the war were 
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both extravagantly large, and lamentably misap- | 
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plied. But that war was necessary, and that 
ample supplies were required to support it, we 
are not prepared to deny. Of the sinking fund, 
Mr. Alison speaks in terms of exaggerated, and 
to us incomprehensible, rapture. He considers it 
worthy, as a scientific conception, to rank with 
‘the discovery of gravitation, the press, and the 
steam-engine.”’ Surely we are not to believe that 
Mr. Pitt was the first demonstrator of the simple 
theorem, that a sum of money accumulating at 
five per cent. will quadruple itself in twenty-eight 
years. Nor can we imagine that the natural and 
obvious plan of forming a fund, on this principle, 
for the reduction of the nationa] debt, had failed 
to occur to hundreds of arithmeticians from the 
very first year in which that debt existed. The 
expediency of the plan is another matter. That 
is a question on which the best-informed financiers 
have differed, and still differ. If Mr. Pitt, and Mr. 
Pitt alone, judged rightly on this point, he un- 
doubtedly deserves high credit, not as a discoverer 
in political arithmetic, but as a practical states- 
man. Even in this respect, indeed, we are in- 
clined to doubt both the originality and the cor- 
rectness of his opinion. But we cannot think that 
the mere possibility of his scheme could long 
escape the notice of any man capable of working 
a sum in compound interest. 
| This marvellous invention is sufficient, in Mr. 
Alison’s opinion, to atone for all Mr. Pitt’s finan- 
cial errors; and yet, by his own showing, these 
were neither few nor trifling. We pass over his 
| just and forcible remarks on the ruinous system 
of borrowing in the three per cents; and on the 
undue extent to which the funding system was 
carried. These faults, serious as they were, are 
dust in the balance, compared with the one great 
| blunder of Mr. Pitt’s financial policy. We allude 
to the obvious, the glaring disproportion between 
the sacrifices and the exertions which the nation 
made under his direction. He lavished the wealth 
of England as if he expected to finish the war by 
‘one convulsive effort; while he husbanded her 
other resources so as to ensure its lasting for a 
whole generation. He wasted the courage of his 
countrymen in colonial expeditions —he kept 
eighty thousand of the finest troops in the world 
in inglorious repose—and he paid Russian and 
German armies, incomparably inferior in the most 
formidable qualities of the soldier, to face the 
“enemy on the continent. ‘* Here,” as Mr. Alison 
traly and pointedly remarks, * lay the capital error 
of Mr. Pitt’s financial system, considered with 
reference to the warlike operations it was intended 
to promote—that while the former was calculated 
for a temporary effort only, and based on the prin- 
ciple of great results being obtained in a short 
time by an extravagant system of expenditure, 
the latter was arranged on the plan of the most 
niggardly exertion of the national strength, and 
the husbanding of its resources for future efforts, 
totally inconsistent with the lavish dissipation of 
its present funds.””—(v. 600.) Consider for a 
moment to what this admission amounts. Simply 
to this—that Mr. Pitt expended 150 millions of 
the national treasure without the smallest reason- 
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able chance of any decisive advantage in return! | interest of this enormous sum—a proof that the 
This he did at the moment when half the sum, | nation, which thirty years before had been nearly 
judiciously applied, would have spared a subse-| ruined by a debt of 240 millions, was now able 
quent expense of 500 millions to England, and | to support with safety, though not without suf- 
twenty years of bloodshed and desolation to | fering, a burden nearly four times as large! Have 
Europe. Ali this is to be forgiven because he! we since become less able to bear it? Have our 
abhorred the French Revolution, and established | energies been paralyzed by this tremendous pres- 
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the sinking fund! Mr. Alison, zealous as he is 
in Mr. Pitt’s defence, has most satisfactorily con- 
firmed the bitter sentence of his enemies, that his 
war administration, from 1793 to 1799, was at 
once the most reckless, and the most feeble, that 
ever disgraced a British cabinet. 

Mr. Alison, in concluding his dissertation on 
the national debt, coolly states that, by the abo- 


lition of the sinking fund, *irretrievable ultimate | 


ruin has been brought upon the state.”’"—(v. 616.) 


We would fain dissent from this startling con- | 
clusion, and we shall endeavour to state a few | 


plain reasons which induce us to look upon the 


present state of our finances, not indeed without | 


anxiety, but with cheerfulness and hope. 

Mr. Alison gives two reasons for his prediction 
of ruin from the national debt, one of which at 
least, he makes no attempt to prove. ‘+ Not 
only,’’ he says, **is the burden now fixed upon 
our resources inconsistent with the permanent 
maintenance of the national independence, but the 


steady rule has been terminated under which alone | 


its liquidation could have been expected.” — 
(v. 616.) The latter of these two propositions 
we in substance admit, but the former we greatly 
doubt. We admit that there is no immediate 
prospect of any considerable reduction in the 
amount of the national debt; but we trust there is 


every prospect that the resources of the nation | 
will continue to increase so as to make that | 
amount comparatively immaterial. Let us Jook | 
to the past history of our finances. During the | 
American war, the mad misgovernment of the | 


sovereign and his ministers increased the national 
debt by more than 100 millions in seven years, 
In 1783, its whole amount was 240 millions— 
more than three-fourths of the revenue was eaten 
up by its interest—and yet, since all parties agreed 
that the country was on the verge of hankruptcy, 
it is but fair to conclude that the national expen- 
diture was as large as any reasonable scale of 
taxation could supply. The wisest statesmen 
spoke of our prospects as despondently, if not 
quite as poetically, as Mr. Alison does at present. 
And yet we know that, if our present debt were 


sure? Let Mr. Alison himself answer the ques- 
(tion. *‘ Five-and-twenty years of uninterrupted 
peace have increased in an extraordinary degree 
the wealth, population, and resources of the em- 
pire. The numbers of the people during that time 
| have increased nearly a half; the exports and im- 
ports have more than doubled ; the tonnage of the 
commercial navy has increased a half; and agri- 
culture, following the wants of the increased po- 
'pulation of the empire, has advanced in a similar 
proportion.” —(vii. 774.) Surely, if we go no 
further, there is even here ground for hope. It is 
easy to see that the increase of our national in- 
cumbrances, rapid as it has been, has been less 
rapid than that of our national resources ;—that 
we now bear a debt of 800 millions, with less 
difficulty than we bore one of 80 millions a cen- 
tury ago. 

Let us suppose that in 1783, some soothsayer 
had hazarded such a prediction as the foliowing :-— 
‘¢ Itis at present believed, that a long interval of un- 
disturbed peace and rigid economy will barely save 
the country from open bankruptey. I aver that in 
ten years England shall be struggling for exist- 
ence with the mightiest prince in the world. For 
twenty years her resources shall be lavished with 
a profusion never before imagined ; and yet, when 
the trial is over, it shall be found that all her reck- 
less extravagance has barely enabled her embar- 
rassments to keep pace with the vigorous growth 
of her prosperity.””. How wild would such a 
prophecy have appeared, even to the most pene- 
trating statesmen! Yet we know that it would 
have been literally fulfilled. We have borne the 
debt which sixty years ago seemed so overwhelm- 
ing; we have survived a sudden addition of 650 
millions to its amount; for a quarter of a century 
we have thriven and flourished under this mon- 
strous load, and we can already look back with 
thankfulness to a time when it tasked our strength 
| far more severely than at present. And now, it 

is dogmatically assumed that it must erush us 
after all! Surely there is no reason why the pro- 
| gress of British prosperity should, for the first time 
during so many ages, be suddenly arrested. And 























no larger than that of 1783, we could, if it were if this does not happen, who will pronounce it 
thought advisable, pay it off in ten or twelve years, | impossible that our descendants may look upon 
merely by applying to its reduction the surplus of the debt of 1816 as lightly as we look upon the 
our present annual income. But the vast strength debt of 1783 ? 

of the British empire was to be proved in a far| ‘These are the considerations which incline us 
more wonderful manner. In 1793 broke out the | to hope that the national debt has not yet outrun 
most dreadful war in modern history. With two) our ability to bear it. We will now give our 
brief intervals it lasted twenty-three years. The | reasons for thinking that it is not likely to do so, 
wealth of England, squandered as it was with | and that it may even fail to keep pace with the 
wasteful prodigality, was found sufficient to nour- future progress of the national wealth, as it has 
ish the contest throughout the whole of Europe. hitherto done. The national debt has now ex- 
In 1815, peace returned, and the British people | isted about one hundred and fifty years; and no 
found themselves nearly 900 millions in debt; and addition has ever been made to its amount, except 
yet their annual expenditure more than tripled the | in time of war. Now, during this period, there 
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have been no less than seven important wars, all 
perilous and burdensome, and one in particular 
beyond all comparison the most expensive in 
which this or any other nation was ever engaged. 


so many as ten successive years. And, upon the 
whole, more than seventy of the last hundred and 
fifty years, or about one year in every two since 
the origin of the debt, have been employed in 
active hostilities. This proportion is remarkably, 
indeed almost unprecedentedly, large. During 
that part of the seventeenth century which pre- 
ceded the Revolution, only one year in four was 
occupied by war, and only one in seven by fo- 
reign war. During the sixteenth century, the pro- 
portion was about one year in five. It is there- 
fore clear that the increase of the national debt 
has been hitherto promoted by an unusual suc- 
cession of difficulties; and it does not seem un- 
reasonable to think that, according to the usual 
course of human events, so long a period of trou- 
ble and danger may probably be succeeded by com- 
parative tranquillity. 

But let us suppose the worst. Let us suppose 
that England is next year plunged in a fresh strug- 
gle with enemies as formidable, and a war admin- 
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this country. When he predicts the speedy ruin 


of the British empire from the progress of demo- 


cratic innovation, we admit that we have no right 


ba ; _tocomplain. The utmost which such a predic- 
lhe present is the only peace, for more than a 
century past, which England has enjoyed during 


tion imputes to the most democratic politician, is 
an error of judgment. But when he accuses the 
liberal party in England of meditating the most 
atrocious acts of violence and treachery, and that 
upon mere conjecture, we certainly find it difficult 
to restrain our indignation. And we think that 
these calumnies are rendered, if possible, more 
offensive by the calm affectation of historical impar- 
tiality with which they are delivered. After relat- 
ing with just abhorrence the atrocities committed 
by the British troops, in storming some of the 
Spanish fortresses, he concludes his remarks with 
the following reflection:—** A consideration of 
these mournful scenes, combined with the recol- 
lection of the mutual atrocities perpetrated by both 


parties on each other in England during the wars 


of the Roses, the horrors of the Tyrone rebellion 
in Ireland, the cold-blooded vengeance of the 


_Covenanters after the battle of Philiphaugh, the 


istration as imbecile, as in 1793. We have no| 


doubt that, backed by the obstinate courage and 
vast resources of the British people, the most in- 
capable ministry would sooner or later achieve a 
triumphant peace. But the result of a prolonged 
and mismanaged war would of course be a heavy 
addition to our present burdens. In such a case 
we admit that national bankruptcy might appear 
close at hand. But does even this imply loss of 
national independence? It is now only fifty years 


since France underwent a national bankruptcy of | 


the most disastrous kind. Is she now less for- 
midable or less prosperous than before that mis- 
fortune? But we should not fear even this; for 


we do not believe that any amount of embarrass- | 


ments would compel England to so degrading an 


expedient. Eveninso dismal an emergency as | 
we are Supposing, we will not doubt that the na- | 


tional spirit would be found equal to the trial. 
We acknowledge that fearful sacrifices might be 
necessary—sacrifices which would be bitterly felt 
by every family in the united kingdom—sacrifices 
which might long impede the advance of prospe- 
rity and civilization. But that a nation contain- 
ing twenty millions of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
crowned and strengthened by a century and a 
half of foreign glory and domestic freedom, could 
be deprived of its European rank by pecuniary 
embarrassments, is what we cannot bring our- 
selves to think possible. 

We have attempted, we trust with proper cour- 
tesy and forbearance, to express our dissent from 
some of Mr. Alison’s political opinions. But 
there are passages in his work which we own 
have made us feel some difficulty in preserving 
this tone of moderation. We allude to the spirit 
of contempt and suspicion in which he occasion- 
ally permits himself to speculate on the motives 
and probable conduct of the reforming party in 
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| systematic firing and pillage of London during 


Lord George Gordon’s riots in 1780, and the bru- 
tal violence in recent times of the Chartists in 
England, suggest the painful doubt whether all 
mankind are not at bottom the same, in point of 
tendency to crime, when exposed to the influence 
of the same temptations; and whether there do 
not lie, smouldering beneath the boasted glories 
of British civilization, the embers of a conflagra- 
tion as fierce, and a devastation as wide-spread, 
as those which followed and disgraced the French 
Revolution.”—(ix. 821.) Taken in its literal 
sense, this passage is a mere truism. Not only 
are Englishmen capable of such atrocities as dis- 
graced the French Revolution, but they will in- 
fallibly be guilty of them, if they are ever situated 
as the French were fifty years ago. Deprive the 
British people of their free constitution, oppress 
and degrade them for a century or two as Louis 
XV. oppressed and degraded the French, and you 
will make them what the great body of the French 
nation was in 1789—a mob of ignorant, degraded, 


| vindictive serfs. But it is impossible to mistake 


the insinuation which Mr. Alison really intends 
toconvey. Noone can seriously suppose that he 
feels real surprise and alarm at finding that his 
countrymen are not intrinsically exempt from the 
ordinary vices of human nature. He clearly 
wishes to impress his readers with the fear, that 
the present temper of the English nation resembles 
that of the French in 1793; and that the progress 
of reform in this country is likely to terminate in 
a violentrevolution. It is against this conjecture 
that we wish to protest. 

Nothing can be clearer than that the virtues of 
our national character do not belong to us by 
birthright. ‘Two thousand years ago, the inhabi- 
tants of Britain offered human sacrifices at Stone- 
henge. Eight hundred years after, our Saxon 


ancestors, in morals and humanity, were much 
upon a par with a modern South Sea Islander. 
The Danes and Normans were some centuries 
later still in abandoning their savage habits. All 
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this does not, of course, prevent us from claiming | they will treat their political opponents as the 
a place for the modern English among the most | Yorkists treated the Lancastrians, or the Cove- 
enlightened nations of the world; but it induces | nanters the royalists. When the mass of the 
us to attribute their sympathy with the fallen, | English nation becomes as crazy or as depraved 
their aversion to blood, their generous spirit of | as the madmen and ruffians of the No Popery 
fair play, purely to the humanizing effect of free | mob, then they will imitate the plunder and vio- 
institutions and protecting laws. For 150 years, | lence of 1780. When English citizens engage 
the British constitution, however wee in | in political contests with the excitement of soldiers 
some particulars, has been, upon the whole, one | in a desperate attack, then they will accompany 
of the best that ever existed ; and even for some | political success with the atrocities of a victorious 
ae ae the ray ers 3 enjoyed — oe ae RS c oa ae the case in 
political freedom, and personal security, than| France. In 1789, the French populace were as 
almost any nation inthe world. These blessings | barbarous as the Yorkists, as fanatical as the 
have done much to improve our character, but | Covenanters, as depraved as the lcwest follower 
they have not eradicated the innate passions and | of Lord George Gordon, as hardened by suffer- 
weakness of humanity. They have made us a ing, as mad with triumph, and as thirsty for re- 
generous and humane nation; but they have not | venge, as Picton’s grenadiers when they carried 
made us incapable of ever becoming otherwise. | Badajos. But the violence of human passion is 
bi or = me a _ saga ~ Eng- | tg ye ait ooh ie oo ee 
ish gentiemen continue to be born with the same en do not fee! the same fury at the reiusai of a 
natural propensities as the nursling of an Indian) political privilege, as at a tyranny which makes 
wigwam. Send them to be educated in Austra-| their lives miserable. The English are on the 
lia or Sumatra, and they will grow up cannibals | whole a free and happy nation. They may wish 
and barbarians like their comrades. Had Howard | to improve their condition, and the wish may be 
4 Romilly amo paper 2 ha a et pews: | 5 Re | perfectly espace Meg br present ner 
awnee War party, they would have undoubtedly | state 1s at least tolerable. € progress oj reform 
acquired a taste for stealing horses, taking sealps, | in England has long been peaceful and constitu- 
and massacreing prisoners. In the same man-| tional. The Catholic might be indignant when 
ner, had the English people been trodden down | he was refused a fair chance of public honours 
by tyrants when their liberties were insecure, | and profits; the citizen of Birmingham or Man- 
they would have become cowardly, cruel, and | chester might complain when he was denied a 
revengeful. ‘They may still become so, if those | representative in the legislature; but they could 
liberties should ever be abandoned. But whether | not feel like the French peasantry under the feu- 
this is probable—whether they are likely delibe- dal laws. The measures which they demanded 
rately to resume the savage habits so long shaken | might be anxiously desired, but they were not 
off—this is the true question at issue. |matter of life and death. Men might dislike 
The examples cited by Mr. Alison can mislead | Mr. Perceval when he refused Catholic emanci- 
noone. ‘They occurred at remote times, or under | pation, or the Duke of Wellington when he op- 
extraordinary circumstances. He might as well | posed parliamentary reform; but it was impossi- 
argue the probability of a bloody rebellion fro:n | ble that they should hate them as the French 
the crimes of Good, or Greenacre, as from the populace hated Fouion and Berthier. Angry 
sacking of San Sebastian, or the violence of the | partisans might be found to abuse them in the 
Chartist mobs. The sneien ied his ob- gy or even to gre mud at a windows ; 
servations point, is this:—whether there are| but it was not in human nature that any one 
symptoms of approaching civil war in the British | should wish to hang them upon a Jamp-post. 
empire. He appears inclined to answer in the | Still we cannot wonder at the sombre influence 
affirmative ; but how does he support his opinion ? | which Mr. Alison’s anxious and prejudiced ima- 
We naturally ask whether the British are a san-  gination exercises upon his judgment of the 
guinary nation? Mo yn ~s keg Megs a hey + sg when ry bree how ay! it perverts 
400 years ago. ‘e ask whether the great body | his memory of the past. Singular as it may 
of the people are attached to the laws? He tells | appear, he actually discovers a Yesemblance be- 
us that there have occurred three or four destruc- | tween the agitation of the Reform Bill, and the 
tive riots during the last half century. We ask | excesses of the French Revolution. Now we, in 
whether British citizens are likely to mob and | common with numerous writers of the liberal per- 
murder their peaceable neighbours? He tells us| suasion, have more than once remarked, with 
that British soldiers are sometimes guilty of vio- | satisfaction and triumph, the circumstances which 
lence in towns taken by storm. We admit the | attended the great constitutional change of 1832, 
yeh ni omy that bieed wns ee A a struggle, pM vitenys = 
of the ordinary temper of the nation. e do not | important transfer of political power—all took 
flatter ourselves that we are differently constituted place without the loss of a life, or the confiscation 
from the savage warriors of the middle ages, or| of an acre. But this is not the most remarkable 
the brutal rioters of the last generation. We part of the transaction. If the moderation of the 
found our hopes of avoiding their example, simply | popular party had been remarked and admired at 
upon the obvious difference of circumstances. | the time, we should have thought the example 
When the English return to the barbarism of the | less striking. But it was not se. Not only did 
15th century, or the fanaticism of the 17th, then the general tranquillity pass as a thing of course, 
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but the few and slight symptoms of insubordina- 
tion which did appear, excited universal alarm 


and indignation. ‘Tumultuous assemblies, sedi- | 


tious harangnes, and menacing outcries, were 


deplored as amounting in themselves to unprece- | 


dented atrocities. If a rabble of thoughtless 


rioters cheered for a republic, or displayed a_ 
tri-coloured flag, words were found wanting to | 
characterize the portentous act. A violent party | 


journal ventured to threaten popular violence, and 


received from the general resentment an oppro- | 
brious soubriquet which is not yet forgotten. It, 
is well known that the Duke of Wellington was, | 
for the moment, most unjustly indeed, but natu- | 
tally and exeusably, one of the least popular | 
men in England. He was known to be the stre- | 
nuous opponent of a measure which the great | 


body of the nation sincerely believed to be indis- 


pensable; and he was reported, we believe most | 


falsely, to have accompanied the expression of 
his disapprobation with a haughty and contemptu- 
ous threat. An angry mob followed his carriage 
with hisses, and threw stones at the windows of 


Apsley Hlouse; and throughout all England one | 


party was transported with rage and dismay, and 
the other overwhelmed with shame and sorrow. 
Men of all opinions, in fact, were shocked and 


scandalized to find, that in England the surface | 


of society was ruffled by a movement which in 
most countries would have broken up its very 


foundations. We would not be thought to'| 


palliate the partial irregularities which did 
occur. Riot and insult may be almost as crimi- 
nal in a free citizen, as murder and plunder in an 


ignorant slave. But we may be permitted to 
exult in a national temper which leaves those | 


irregularities so little excuse. Nobody thought 


of pausing among the massacres of 1792, to com- | 


plain of abusive clamours or broken windows. 
And surely there is a strong presumption of the 
ordinary gentleness of an individual, when he 
overwhelms his friends with surprise and con- 
sternation by a slight frown, or a peevish mur- 
mur. 

Such is not Mr. Alison’s reasoning. He re- 
members only the panic of the Conservative 
party, and forgets the insufficiency of the causes 
which excited it. In his fourth chapter, he has 


made some strong and just remarks on the infa- | 
tuation of the French nobility, in deserting their 
country in a body, almost on the first appearance | 


of danger. In a note to this passage, he quotes 
the pointedly expressed, but very feeble apology 


of M. de Chateaubriand, which in effect:amounts | 
to this—that the French aristocracy ought not to 


be blamed, because the danger was fearful and 


imminent, and because no one, living in a peace- 


ful country, can tell whether he himself would 
have behaved better in such anemergency. The 


answer to all this is plainly obvious. M. de Cha- 


'in trying circumstances, have failed in wisdom 
and courage; and that no man can decide, with- 
out trial, whether he possesses such qualities 
himself. This is an excellent reason for pardon- 
ing and pitying those who are guilty of impru- 
dence or pusillanimity ; but none at all for per- 
mitting them to deny their guilt. M. de Chateau- 
briand’s defence is at best merely a plea for 
mercy, and can never be taken as a ground for 
acquittal. Our author’s reply is very different. 
He takes M. de Chateaubriand at his word, and 
says—We have been tried, and we have stood 
the trial; for the English aristocracy did not fly 
their country when the Reform Bill passed. For 
the benefit of the incredulous reader, we hold 
ourselves bound to quote this most astonishing 
passage entire. ‘ Admitting,” says Mr. Alison, 
‘the caustic eloquence of these remarks, the 
British historian cannot allow their justice. The 
example of the nobility of his own country, 
in the disastrous days which succeeded the pass- 
ing of the Reform Bill, has furnished him with a 
decisive refutation of them. The flames of Bris- 
tol and Nottingham proved that danger had 
reached their dwellings as well as those of the 
French noblemen; and if they had, in conse- 
quence, deserted their country and Jeagued with 
the stranger, it is hardly doubtful that similar 
excesses would have laid waste the whole fair 
realm of England. They did not do so; they re- 
mained at home, braving every danger, enduring 
every insult; and w!o can over-estimate the influ- 
ence of such moral courage in mitigating the evils 
| which then so evidently threatened their coun- 
try ?”°—(i. 312.) We will fairly compare the 
circumstances of each case, and for that purpose 
we will quote from Mr. Alison a few of the threat- 
ening symptoms which overcame the resolution 
of the French noblesse. ‘ Every where the pea- 
sants rose in arms, attacked and burnt the cha- 
teaux of the landlords, and tnassacred or expelled 
the possessors. The horrors of the insurrection 
of the Jaequerie, in the time of Edward III., were 
revived on a greater scale, and with deeper cir- 
cumstances of atrocity. In their blind fury, they 
did not even spare those seigneurs who were 
known to be inclined to the popular side, or had 
done the most to mitigate their sufferings, or sup- 
port their rights. The most cruel tortures were 
inflicted on the victims who fell into their hands.”’ 
—(i. 228.) We gladly spare ourselves and our 
readers the revolting details which follow. Now, 
what parallel has Mr. Alison to produce from 
English history ten years ago? ‘The flames 
of Bristol and Nottingham!” Two isolated 
| riots, occurring at an interval of several years— 
each confined to a single town, and each effec- 
tually put down and signally punished by the 
_ power of the law. The disturbances of Bristol 
_andoubtedly originated in a political cause; but 


teaubriand’s arguments may induce us to look | it is clear that those who were guilty of the chief 


upon cowardice and folly as venial faults; but 
cannot possibly prove that the French nobility 


| excesses committed there, acted merely from thirst 
of plunder. No vindictive feeling was displayed 


were brave or wise men. We perfectly agree | by the mob; no certain plan, no submission to 
with him, that it is the height of presumption to | command, was observable in their excesses—all 


speak with violent indignation of persons who, | was indiscriminate thirst for spoil. The fact is, 
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that the civil authorities failed to do their duty | 


in repressing the first symptoms of tumult, and 
a rabble of thieves and desperadoes seized the 
opportunity of license and robbery. But in 
every large community there are numbers of 
indigent and depraved men, who gladly plun- 
der their neighbours whenever they can do so 
with impunity. What happened in Bristol 
would most certainly happen to-morrow in 
every large city in Europe, if there were 
reason to suppose that the attempt would not 
be properly repressed. But how were the 
British aristocracy peculiarly menaced by a 
destructive riot in a great commercial town? 
Had Clumber or Strathfieldsay been burnt to 
the ground, instead of a half-a-dozen streets in 
Bristol, the case would have been somewhat 
different. It was not by disturbances at Lyons 
or Bordeaux that the French noblesse were 
driven to Coblenz. 

We do not know how we can better expose 
the injustice of Mr. Alison’s comparison, than 
by requesting our readers to imagine what their 
feelings of astonishment would have been, on 
finding by the papers, the day after the Reform 
Bill passed the House of Lords, that the Con- 
servative gentry of England had emigrated ina 
body! Let them ee an English emigrant 
peer landing, in 1832, at Calais or New York. 
He is eagerly pressed to describe the horrors he 
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mained true to herself, can be doubtful to no 
one. . + But would she have remained 
true to herself under the temptation to swerve 
produced by such means? This is a point 
upon which there is no Briton who would have 
entertained a doubt, till within these few years ; 
but the manner in which the public mind has 
reeled from the application of inferior stimulants 
since 1830, and the strong partiality to French 
alliance which has grown up with the spread 
of democratic principles, has now suggested the 
painful doubt, whether Napoleon did not know 
us better than we knew ourselves, and whether 
we could have resisted those methods of seduc- 
tion which had proved fatal to the patriotism of 
so many other people. The warmest 
friend to his country will probably hesitate 
before he pronounces upon the stability of the 
English mind under the influence of the pro- 
digious excitement likely to have arisen from 
the promulgation of the political innovations 
which Napoleon had prepared for her seduc- 
tion. If he is wise, he will rejoice that in the 
providence of God his country was saved the 
trial, and acknowledge witn gratitude the inesti- 
mable obligations which she owes to the illus- 
trious men whose valour averted a danger under 
which her courage, indeed, would never have 


sunk, but to which her wisdom —_ possibly 


has witnessed—to communicate the names of | 


the most illustrious victims—to give the par- 
ticulars of the new British republic. What is 
his reply? ‘‘ England isinan awlulstate. At 
Bristol, only two hundred miles from my 
family seat, there has been a dangerous riot and 
great destruction of property. I have been 
abused in the county newspapers. “The Times 
has threatened the aristocracy with brickbats and 
bludgeons. The Duke of Wellington’s win- 
dows have been broken.’ And all this would 
have been addressed to men who could remem- 
ber the Reign of Terror, or the forays of 


English aristocracy would have defied the gra- 
vity of all Europe. 
selfish cowardice of a man who flies from a 
dangerous conflagration, instead of staying to 
rescue his family and protect his property. But 
our pity and contempt give way to a sense of 
the ludicrous, when we hear of his jumping 
headlong from a garret window, because a few 
idlers in the street have raised the cry of fire. 
Not only, it seems, are the liberal party in 
England prepared to imitate the crimes of the 
French Revolution, but they are, or were, on 
the point of betraying their country to the ac- 
tual perpetrators of those enormities. After 
noticing that Napoleon had intended to follow 
his descent upon Great Britain by a proclama- 
tion, promising ‘all the objects which the 


have proved unequal.”—(v. 379 

We have frequently found occasion to differ 
from Mr. Alison, but this is one of the few 
passages of his work which we have read with 
serious regret and deep displeasure. Its mean- 
ing Is simply this—that had Napoleon landed in 
England, those Englishmen who approved of 
the reforms he intended to promise, would have 
deserted their countrymen and joined his army. 
The calumny is most disingenuously enveloped 


in the language of pretended self-abasement ; 


but this disguise is too slight to conceal its real 


nature fora moment. The suspicion expressed 
by Mr. Alison is obviously applicable only to 
Brandt and Butler. The French emigration is | 
a subject for serious blame; but that of the | 


his political opponents. It is therefore of their 
honour alone that he feels all this timid distrust. 


| The temptation of which he expresses so much 


We pity and despise “the | 


| 


revolutionary party in this country have ever | 


had at heart,””? Mr. Alison proceeds as follows: 
—‘* That the French emperor would have been 
defeated in his attempt, if England had re- 


anxious dread, is one which could not have at- 
tracted him ; the merit which he is so modestly 
reluctant to vaunt, is one in which he could 
have had no share. This candid renunciation 
of other people’s credit has a twofold advan- 
tage; for it combines the grace of humility, 
with the pleasure of slander. 

We might easily show that the political opi- 
nions of what Mr. Alison is pleased to call the 
revolutionary party, are perfectly consistent 
with the national virtues, and even with the 
wholesome prejudices, of true-born Britons. 
We might plead, that an honest Englishman 

may consider the British constitution as the best 
in the world, without thinking it absolutely per- 
fect; that he may religiously believe himself 
able to beat three Frenchmen, without longing 


‘to be perpetually employed in doing it. We 


might plead that it is one thing to ‘desire the 
‘support of France abroad, and “another to in- 
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voke her interference at home; one thing to| 
wish for reform by act of parliament, and an- 
other to attempt it by high treason. But we 
prefer giving Mr. Alison a practical proof of the 
dangerous nature of such rash and odious im- 
putations. We gather two maxims from the 
elaborate and insidious passage we have just 
quoted. Every man who wishes for any altera- 
tion in the British constitution, is willing to be- 
come a traitor to obtainthem. Every man who 
wishes for the alliance of a foreign power, is 
willing to be its slave. Let us see whether 
these rules will not cut both ways. Mr. Alison 
is a conscientious opponent of Parliamentary | 
reform, and a warm admirer of Russia. Sup-| 
pose a Russian army to land at Leith, and to | 
proclaim their intention of repealing the Act of | 
1832. Is Mr. Alison conscious of the slightest | 
inward misgiving lest he should be tempted to | 
assist the invaders? Does he not feel the same 

instinctive scorn of such treachery, as of theft, 

or forgery, or any other infamous crime? And) 
what would be his sensations if such a suspi- 

cion were publicly expressed, and if some Whig 

friend of his own were to answer it by moralizing 

upon the frailty of human resolution, and ex- 
pressing thankfulness that the test is not likely to 

be applied? We know and feel that in such 

a case we could depend upon the loyalty of 

every respectable Conservative as upon our 
own; and we are heartily sorry, for Mr. Ali- 

son’s own sake, that he cannot bring himself to 
feel the same honest confidence in the opposite 
party. 

British loyalty has not, in Mr. Alison’s opi- 
nion, survived British honour and patriotism. 
“The more advanced of the present genera- 
tion,’ he says, ‘‘still look back to the manly 
and disinterested loyalty with which, in their 
youth, the 4th of June was celebrated by all 
classes, with a feeling of interest increased by 
the mournful reflection, that amidst the selfish 
ambition and democratic infatuation of subse- 
quent times, such feelings, in this country at 
least, must be numbered among the things that | 
have been.””—viili. 22.) We certainly shall not. 
attempt to maintain that the same feverish and | 
thoughtless loyalty now prevails in England, | 
which was so common thirty or forty years | 
ago. We acknowledge our belief that the) 
men of the present generation would scarcely | 
abandon an important political measure, because | 
it was understood to be repugnant to the private | 
opinion of a * good old King,” or even of a/| 
good young Queen. But we do sincerely be- | 
lieve that there never was a period when Eng- | 
Jishmen felt more solid, sober, trustworthy at- | 
tachment to the throne than at present. No’ 
man having the slightest pretension to political 
importance, has, of late years, expressed dislike 
of the monarchical form of government. No 
man having the least regard for his character, 
has with impunity offered any public insult to 
the reigning monarch. We do not say this 
without warrant, for the attempt has been made. 








It was thought that a young and inexperienced | 


Princess might possibly be intimidated by slan- 
der and invective. We will not remind Mr. 
Alison with what party the design originated ; 
but we are sure that he remembers, with as 
much pride and pleasure as ourselves, the sig- 
nal defeat which it encountered from the gene- 
rous indignation of the British people. We might 
go much further than this. We might speak of 
the general respect, we might almost say the 
general affection, which is felt for the present 
occupant of the throne. We might refer to 
the kindly warmth with which the name of 
that august lady is almost invariably mentioned 
in society—to the universal grief and alarm ex- 
cited by the late supposed attempts upon her 
life—to the personal unpopularity which cer- 
tain zealous Conservatives have incurred by a 
disrespectful mention of her name. Was the 
return of the fourth of June, we would ask, 
hailed with a more exuberant loyalty than that 
the expression of which made the farthest hills 
and mountains of Scotland echo back its heart- 
stirring sounds, on the late royal visit to this 
quarter of the Island ? 

We have now given a few sketches of Mr. 
Alison’s opinions respecting his liberal country- 
men. The person holding these sentiments is, 
we believe, a well-educated gentleman, of re- 
spectable talents, of extensive historical infor- 
mation, of a benevolent temper, of strong reli- 
gious feelings, and of a calm and contemplative 
turn of mind. With all these means and ca- 
pacities for forming a candid judgment, he has, 
as we have seen, made up his mind that in 
1803 the reforming party in England were pre- 
pared to betray their country to Napoleon—that 
in 1831 they were bent upon imitating the 
worst excesses of the French Revolution—and 
that at the present moment they would rather 
see the British empire perish than contribute to 


its aid at the risk of personal incovenience. 


And yet with what contempt and indignation 
would the author of these imputations listen to 
the ravings of some poor, angry, ignorant, 
thick-headed Chartist, about the depraved morals 
and evil designs of the British aristocracy! 

Mr. Alison has shown much good sense and 
impartiality in his remarks upon the policy of 
the principal European powers towards France. 
He speaks with just admiration of the perseve- 
ring courage displayed by England and Austria; 
but he notices, with equally just severity, the 
procrastination, the timidity, the obstinate pre- 
judices, and the unreflecting ignorance of mili- 
tary affairs, which deprived both nations of so 
many opportunities of victory, and placed such 
fearful advantages in the hands of their keen 
and wary antagonist. The errors of Prussia 
were of a more serious nature; and Mr. Alison 
has too much sense of moral rectitude not to 
visit them with deserved indignation. We 
need not retrace his account of the truly de- 
grading policy in which, forten years, the rulers 
of that state persisted. The guilty parties have 
been punished by the scorn of every European 
nation, and of none more signally than their 
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own injured countrymen. We think, however, 
that Mr. Alison shows far too much lenity in 
his remarks, upon the personal share of Fre- 
derick-William, in the disgrace of this period. 
It is clear, from his own statements that the 
treaty by which Prussia accepted Hanover 
from France, as the price of her treason to the 
cause of Germany, originated in the unprinci- 
pled cupidity of the King himself. Such an 
instance of political depravity deserved far 
stronger censure than any which Mr. Alison has 
applied to its author. 

The unhappy situation of Prussia from 1795 
to 1806 is, in our opinion, a most striking ex- 
ample of what Mr. Alison denies,—the close 
connexion between political impotence and 
social insecurity. The Prussians are generally 
considered admirable specimens of the true Ger- 
man character ;—brave, generous, honest to a 
proverb, and distinguished by a simplicity of 
manners and a kindness of heart, which has 
often surprised and delighted the traveller, 
accustomed to the levity of the French, or the 
reserve of the English. The ardour which 
they displayed in the struggles of 1806 and 1813, 
proves that they had felt their disgrace as be- 
came an honourable nation. But their rulers 
were without a remedy. Had Frederick-Wil- 
liam been a limited sovereign, Napoleon would 
have been crushed for ever in the campaign of 
1805. Even as it was, the grief and indigna- 
tion of the people did, too late, what their legi- 
timate interference would have done speedily 
and effectually. Frederick-William, though 
not a man of strong sense, was not destitute 
of all manly feeling. The united voice of his 
honest and loyal subjects, and the rash insults 
of the French emperor, at length roused him 
to a sense of his duty. An army of 120,000 
men, who had lain idle in their barracks while 
Napoleon was struggling for life and empire in 
the valley of the Danube, marched to encounter 
him returning in triumph from Austerlitz. 
decisive battle was fought—the Duke of Bruns- 
wick completed in the field what the King had 
begun in the cabinet—and a campaign of six 
weeks left Prussia the powerless slave of France 
for as many years. Never, with one terrible 
exception, did a civilized sovereign meet with a 
more deserved, a more signal, or a more strictly 
personal chastisement, than F'rederick- William. 
The overthrow of his brave army, the capture 
of his capital, the misery of his faithful subjects, 
the shameful defection of his most trusted lieu- 
tenants—all this was but the more ordinary part 
of his punishment. He was compelled to 
attend at Tilsit, humiliated b 
and embarrassed by his intellectual incapacity 
—the helpless suppliant of the triumphant Na- 
poleon, and the acute and accomplished Alex- 
ander. He was compelled to endure in person 
the insulting neglect, or the supercilious conde- 
scension of his ungenerous enemy, and his 
faithless ally. He saw his high-minded queen 
throw herself in tears at the feet of the French 
emperor, and receive an obdurate repulse. He 
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his political ruin, | 





|returned home to witness her melancholy and 
lingering death—the result of humbled pride 
,and hopeless sorrow. He survived these mise- 
_rable events many years—he lived to see his 
country free and victorious, and he ended his 
life in peace and prosperity. His early want of 
faith had brought upon him such a prompt and 
overwhelming punishment as few princes have 
| undergone in this life ; and the honourable con- 
sistency of his subsequent conduct may induce 
us to hope that so dreadful a lesson was not in- 
flicted in vain. 

We are glad to find that Mr. Alison’s strong 
monarchical principles have not tempted him 
_to imitate certain historians of that persuasion, 
In their perverted accounts of the Peninsular 
_war. He relates the many indelible disgraces 
incurred by the Spanish nation in his usual 
| tone of calm forbearance ; but he does not dis- 
| guise his opinion, that Spain owed to England 
|alone her escape—if escape it can be called, 
‘from becoming a French province. We ac- 
| knowledge, however, that while we admire the 
| steady equanimity of Mr. Alison’s remarks, we 
'have occasionally, in reading this part of his 
|history, felt more inclination to sympathize 
‘with the scornful indignation of Colonel 
| Napier. We cannot help thinking that the 
| resistance of the Spanish nation, fortunate as 
it was for Europe, was actually more discredit- 

able to themselves than the tamest submission. 
|Submission would at least have enabled us to 
suppose that the people were not averse to the 
French yoke. Thus the passive conduct of the 
Italian states in 1796, did not destroy the mili- 
tary reputation of their citizens. It merely 
/proved that their unhappy political condition 
had, as might be expected, extinguished public 
spirit among them; and, therefore, no one was 
|surprised at the bravery afterwards displayed 
by the Italian corps of Napoleon’s army. But 
the struggles of Spain were as furious as they 
| were feeble ; and their rancorous violence dis- 
| played the resentment of the nation, without 
disguising its weakness. They made it clear, 
in short, that every Spaniard hated the French, 
| but that very few had the courage to meet them 
in the field. Many of our readers will remem- 
ber the enthusiastic sympathy which the Pen- 
insular contest excited in England. Orators 
'declaimed upon the impotence of military dis- 
cipline to withstand righteous enthusiasm; as 
if military discipline tended to extinguish en- 
| thusiasm, or as if enthusiasm were impossible 
except in a righteous cause. Poets wrote son- 
nets about the power of armies being a visible 
thing, while national spirit was invisible and 
invincible ;—as if the spirit which impelled a 
brave German to march manfully to battle, had 
been less formidable, or less noble, than that 
which prompted a Spanish peasant to lurk in 
some remote sierra, shooting stragglers and 
robbing convoys. But the unsparing exposures 
of Colonel Napier at once and for ever fixed 
the opinion of the English nation upon the 
events of the Spanish war; the substance of 



















































































his narrative is confirmed, generally speaking, 
by the more lenient statements of Mr. Alison ; 
and their united testimony shows, that the 
Spanish nation displayed in that struggle a 
want of common sense, of common honesty, 
of veracity, of humanity, and of gratitude, 
scarcely to be paralleled in the history of Ben- 
gal or of China. 

To some of our readers—though to none, 
we think, who have given much attention to 
the subject—these observations may appear 
unjust and illiberal. Their justice is soon vin- 
dicated. Every British writer has allowed that 
the history of the regular Spanish armies, 
during the Peninsular war, is a mere tissue of 
folly, cowardice, and disaster. The shameful 
names of Somosierra, Rio Seco, Belchite, and 
Ocana, are sufficient to recall the long succes- 
sion of their miserable overthrows. Their sole 
achievement in the field—the surrender of the 
French army at Baylen—has long been at- 
tributed to its true cause—the unaccount- 
able rashness, and more unaccountable des- 
pair, of the unhappy Dupont. A few, and 
but a few, of the sieges sustained by their 
towns, have done them more honour. The he- 
roic defence of Gerona stands unrivalled, as an 
example of Spanish skill and valour. That of 
Zaragossa, considered merely as a military ex- 
ploit, was one of far inferior brilliancy. The 
true glory of that celebrated city consists in the 
invincible patience with which its defenders 
endured the ravages of pestilence and famine. 
That is a species of courage in which the 
Spaniards have never been deficient. Like 
many unwarlike nations, they are endued by 
their moral or physical constitution with a 
passive courage, under suffering, which is 
rarely displayed by the bold and hardy soldiers 
of northern Europe. But, putting this out of 
the question, it was surely no unparalleled 
achievement for 30,000 regular troops, aided by 
15,000 well-armed peasants, to defend an im- 
perfectly fortified town for six weeks against 
43,000 Frenchmen. 

There are persons who think the desultory 
exploits of the Partidas sufficient to redeem 
the honour of Spain ; and who judge of Cas- 
tilian skill and prowess, not from the disgraces 
of Blake and Cuesta, but from the adventurous 
feats of Mina and the Empecinado. We own 
that we attach little importance to the isolated 
and imperfect successes of such leaders as 
these. We see little glory in firing from a 
thicket, or roiling rocks down a ravine, espe- 
cially at a moment when a regular force was 
vainly summoning recruits for the open defence 
of Spanish independence. It was not so that 
the gallant Tyrolese defended their country. 
They did not desert their Emperor to ensconce 
themselves in the fastness of their mountains. 
While a hope remained of resisting the enemy 
in the open field, they were constantly foremost 
in the ranks of the Austrian army. The par- 
tisan warfare of the Spanish peasantry may 
captivate romantic imiginations; but such are 
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not the means by which a great nation should 
"assert itsindependence. The details of modern 
| warfare may wear an aspect of formal routine ; 
‘but it is in the ranks of disciplined armies, 
with all their unpoetical accompaniments, that 
the true post of honour and danger is to be 
found. A regiment of grenadiers, trudging 
along the high-road, may be a less picturesque 
| spectacle than a party of brigands wandering 
among forests and precipices ; but if they do 
their duty, they incur more risk, and perform 
| more service, and therefore deserve more credit. 
'Even were it otherwise, it is not the bravery 
of a few straggling guerillas that can efface the 
dishonour incurred by the regular Spanish 
armies. It would be a poor consolation to a 
Spaniard, that his country, with a population 
of twelve millions, and a military force of 
70,000 regular soldiers under arms, found her 
most effectual defenders in a few thousand un- 
disciplined sharpshooters. 

The accusation of illiberality we are less 
careful to answer. We confess that we have 
no idea of complimenting away the hardly-won 
glory of our gallant countrymen—of displaying 
modesty and generosity at the expense of the 
heroic army which really delivered the Penin- 
sula. Still less are we restrained by any scru- 
ple of delicacy from exposing the infamy of that 
unworthy ally, whose jealousy constantly 
thwarted our generals; whose cowardice re- 
peatedly betrayed our soldiers; whose imbe- 
cility caused our dreadful loss at Albuera; who 
shamefully deserted our wounded at Talavera ; 
and whoactually assassinated our stragglers dur- 
ing the retreat from Burgos. The inflexible jus- 
tice of Angelo is all that we can grant the Spa- 
niards:—if in the strict letter of history they can 
find credit or excuse, itis well; if not, let them 
not seek it from us. 

We now come to what we certainly consider 
the most incomprehensible peculiarity of Mr. 
Alison’s work—the strong and apparently cause- 
less interest which he seems to feel in favour 
of the Russian nation. If this predilection had 
displayed itself by misrepresentations of the 
real history of Russia—by the suppression, or 
the sophistical palliation, of her numerous po- 
litical crimes—it would have called for a tone 
of remonstrance very different from any which 
Mr. Alison’s work has given us occasion to 
employ. But we have been able to detect no 
such attempt. Judging solely from the account 
before us, we should unhesitatingly conclude 
that the national character of the Russians is 
very unamiable; that their domestic govern- 
ment is very corrupt; and that their foreign 

olicy is very unprincipled. How fara hostile 
historian might have aggravated the picture, we 
shal]l not venture to pronounce ; but certain we 
are that the ordinary prejudices against Russia 
require no stronger confirmation than the state- 
ments of Mr. Alison. If, after fairly laying the 
case before his readers, the historian chooses to 
retain his own prejudices in defiance of his 
own facts and arguments, we cannot see that 
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we are called upon to interfere. The truth, we | sorcerers in Thalaba, the slightest touch upon 
suppose, is, that the formidable power and which caused the whole universe to tremble. 
deep policy of Russia have excited in Mr. Ali-| There are few subjects upon which public 
son’s mind that species of capricious quasi-ad- | opinion has differed more widely than upon the 
miration, which good and clever men some- | moral character of Napoleon. Thirty years 
times feel for certain worthless characters, so ago, most Englishmen believed him to be one 
long as they are not seriously called upon to of those wretched monomaniacs who have 
form any practical judgment respecting them. seemed to feel a pleasurable excitement in tor- 
The pleasure with which the characters alluded menting their fellow-creatures. Even now, he 
to are contemplated, proceeds entirely from the is generally considered as a man naturally cold 
taste and imagination; and rather resembles and unfeeling, and hardened by habit into a 
our admiration of a striking work of art than total indifference to human suffering. But we 
our love or esteem for a human being. If this do not think that either opinion will satisfy any 
is all that Mr. Alison feels toward Russia, we , person who impartially examines the present 
have little more to say. The prepossession, | account of his actions and policy. 
however, is not such as we should have expect-| Mr. Alison has supplied us with a new and 
ed to remark in a British historian of the nine- | very plausible palliation of Napoleon’s ambition. 
teenth century, nor is its display always regu- He repeatedly and very reasonably insists on the 
lated by the best taste. Still it may amount to precarious foundation of the French empire, and 
no more than this—that while Mr. Alison ac- on the irresistible necessity which compelled its 
knowledges the numerous faults of the Russian | chief at once to dazzle and unite his subjects, 
character, he is involuntarily dazzled and at- by engaging them in successful war. If, indeed, 
tracted by some of its peculiarities. We do not, | this excuse stood alone, we should think com- 
by any means, sympathize with this feeling; paratively little of its force. Necessity is the 
but so long as it does not betray its entertainer , tyrant’s plea. No spectacle can be more inte- 
into any serious defence of Russian policy, we | resting than that of a character naturally great 
are content to look upon it as a harmless though and noble, whose moral sense has been blunted 
somewhat unpleasing caprice. | by the influence of early habit, and the encou- 
The most interesting subject of Mr. Alison’s  ragement of vulgar applause. But we feel no 
history, next to the great Revolution which| such sympathy for the man who knowingly 
forms the groundwork of the whole, is undoubt- and wilfully prefers his interest to his duty. 
edly the character of the extraordinary man who Many a mind, which would have defied both 
made that Revolution the instrument of his | intimidation and seduction, has been warped 
power. We scarcely know any stronger illus-| and weakened by the imperceptible force of 
tration of the genius and influence of Napoleon | custom ; but when the strong temptation is com- 
Bonaparte, than the simple fact, that for twenty | bined with the enervating influence, we may 
years his life and the history of Europe are con- | well cease to wonder at its victory. Napoleon, 
vertible terms. During the whole of that time, ; bred, and almost born, a soldier and a revolu- 
the annals of the smallest European state would | tionist, preferred unjust war to political extinc- 
be absolutely unintelligible without a clear view | tion. How many legitimate sovereigns have 
of the policy and character of the French em-| preferred it to undisturbed security! 
peror ; and, on the other hand, every change of | We have been much gratified by the calm 
rulers in the pettiest principality—every in-| and impartial spirit in which Mr. Alison dis- 
trigue at Petersburg or Naples—every motion | cusses the general character of this extraordi- 
m the British Parliament—was of immediate | nary man. Indeed, we feel bound to remark, 
and vital concern to Napoleon. This is more | that throughout the whole of the present work, 
than can be said of any other conqueror or| we do not recollect a single case in which the 
statesman in modern times. The direct influ- | political prejudices of the author, uncharitable 
ence of Louis, Frederick, and Catharine, was | as they sometimes appear, have been able to 
comparatively limited. A Russian or a Turk | hurry his calm and patient mind into a harsh 
cared little for the invasion of Holland or the| or hasty condemnation of individuals. His 
Spanish succession ; and an Italian was com-| censure of Napoleon’s ambition is, as we have 
paratively indifferent to the conquest of Silesia | seen, lenientalmosttoexcess. Of his other mis- 
or the division of Poland. But no such supine- | deeds, real and imputed, he speaks with equal, 
ness prevailed during the wars of the French | though we trust better merited, forbearance. 
empire. Wherever the great conqueror was | He is willing to acquit the First Consul of the 
engaged, the breathless attention of all Europe | mysterious deaths of Wright and Pichegru, 
was fixed. Every citizen of every state felt his | which he ascribes to the apprehensive cruelty of 
hopes or his fortunes raised or depressed by the | the French police—men too well known to have 
event. The death of an English minister was | been familiar with every form of violence and 
hastened by the battle of Marengo; the treaty | treachery. His narrative of the lamented fate 
of Tilsit was felt as an object of interest in the | of the Duc d’Enghien does the highest credit 
deserts of Central Asia; the battle of Leipsic | both to his humanity and his self-command. 
roused or paralyzed every European from Ca-| Nothing can be more feelingly expressed than 
diz to the North Cape. The French empire, | his commiseration of the brave and innocent 
in a word, resembled the talismanic globe of the | sufferer; but he has not permitted it to hurry 
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him into rash or unthinking denunciations 
against the guilty party. He represents the 
crime of Napoleon in its true light—not as an 
act of wanton murder, but as the blind ven- 
geance of a violent man, justly alarmed and en- 
raged by the atrocious attempts of the French 
Royalists against his life. But there is one 
scene in Napoleon’s career which no sophistry 
ean palliate—which no imagination can elevate 
—which his most devoted partizans can but en- 
deavourto forget. We allude to the treacherous 
detention of the English families travelling in 
France in 1801. We do not say that none of 
Napoleon’s acts were more criminal; but we 
think that none were so inconsistent with the 
character of a great man. His other crimes, 
heavy as they may be, were at least the crimes 
of a conqueror and a statesman. They were 
crimes such as Attila or Machiavel might 
have commited or approved—crimes of passion, 
or of deep and subtle policy. The massacre 
of Jaffa, and the invasion of Spain might have 
been forgotten by a generation which had wit- 
nessed the atrocities of Ismail and Warsaw— 
which had pardoned Frederick- William for his 
sordid occupation of Hanover—and Alexander 
for the vile treachery which wrested Finland 
from his own brave and faithful ally. Theam- 
bitign which provokes unjust war—the passions 
which prompt a violent and bloody revenge— 
even the craft which suggests deep-laid schemes 
of political treachery—have but too often been 
found consistent with many brilliant and useful 
virtues. But the measure of which we speak 
displayed the spirit of a Francis or a Ferdinand 
—the spirit which has peopled Siberia with 
Polish nobles, and crowded the dungeons of 
Austria with Italian patriots. It displayed the 
cold unrelenting spite of a legitimate despot, 
inured from childhood to the heartless policy of 
what is called a paternal government. We are 
not partial to a practice in which Mr. Alison 
frequently indulges—that of attempting to trace 
the immediate interference of Providence in 
every remarkable coincidence of human affairs ; 
but we cannot avoid being struck by a melan- 
choly resemblance between the captivity in 
which Napoleon ended his life, and the linger- 
ing torments which he had wantonly inflicted 
on ten thousand of his harmless fellow-crea- 
tures. 

We are pleased to find in Mr. Alison a zeal- 
ous, though discriminating admirer of the mili- 
tary genius of Napoleon. The contrary judg- 
rnent has lately been proclaimed by a few mili- 
tary critics, and supported with a vehement and 
disdainful asperity, which strikes us, to say the 
least, as singularly ungraceful. This is per- 
haps most unsparingly and offensively exem- 
plified in a series of essays which appeared 
some years since in a professional Journal, and 
which, if we are rightly informed, excited con- 
siderable notice among military men. They 
are understood to be the production of an officer 
in the British army, well known for his specu- 
lations in the theory of _ and possessing, we 
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| believe, much experience in actual service. 
They are full of ingenious reasoning, of con- 
_temptuous invective, and of ironical derision. 
| Now we have not the slightest wish to set up 
authority against argument. We shall not 
‘turn upon this critic and say, ‘‘ The oldest and 
bravest generals in Europe still tremble at the 
‘memory of the man whom you undertake to 
| prove a mere fortunate fool :—is it likely that 
|your judgment should be more correct than 
theirs?” But we think that the opposition of 
authority is a good reason, not for suppressing a 
theory, but for delivering it in modest and tole- 
rant language. We know that argument is a 
| weapon which the weakest may successfully 
| wield, and which the strongest cannot resist. 
| As the Chevalier Bayard complained of the ar- 
_quebuse, in the hands of a child it may strike 
down the most valiant knight on earth. We 
| therefore think it no presumption in the young- 
/est ensign in the army to plead against Napo- 
leon’s claims to military glory. Let him fairly 
state his opinion, and fairly endeavour to esta- 
blish it. The greater the impostor, the more 
dazzling the illusion—the higher will be our 
obligation to the bold and keen-sighted advocate 
who brings him to justice. We do not, there- 
fore, complain of the military critics in ques- 
tion for attempting to place Napoleon’s military 
reputation a step below that of Cope or Mack. 
But we protest against the advocate’s usurping 
the functions of the judge. We protest against 
his assuming that he has triumphed—against 
his referring to the question as one irrevocably 
settled in his favour—against his pouring upon 
the accused the contempt and ridicule to which 
posterity alone can fitly sentence him. This 
is worse than mere disrespect to the memory 
of a celebrated man; itis arrogant and ridicu- 
lous self-flattery. A century and a half ago 
Louis XIV. acquired a high reputation as a 
general. Posterity has weighed and found him 
wanting. But suppose that a young officer of 
that day had written of Louis as the critics of 
whom we speak write of Napoleon. We 
should have said that he might be a clever, 
clear-headed man; but that, if he chose to 
deliver a paradox in the tone of an oracle, it 
was his own fault that nobody listened to him. 
But this is the most favourable point of view. 
What do we say of the detractors whom pos- 
terity has pronounced in the wrong? What do 
we say of the slanderers of Marlborough and 
of Moore? The destruction of a brilliant but 
unmerited reputation is the most useful, the 
most difficult, the most invidious, and therefore, 
perhaps, the noblest task of an honest investi- 
gator of historic truth. But it requires candour 
and delicacy no less than boldness and acumen. 
When it is attempted from an obvious sense of 
duty, we admire the unflinching sincerity of the 
assailant, even though we condemn his severity.” 
But when he undertakes it in the exultation of 
superior discernment—when he performs it 
with the insolence of personal antipathy—his 
victory will be unhonoured and unsympathized 
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with, and his defeat will be embittered by uni- | 
versal scorn and indignation. 
We do not possess the technical knowledge | 
necessary to dissect the criticisms to which we | 
have alluded. Wecan only judge as unlearned 
mortals, let scientific tacticians say what they 
will, always must judge—by general results. | 
We can only consider what Napoleon did, and | 
whether, according to the ordinary doctrine of | 
chances, it is conceivable that he could have 
done so much had he been a man of no extra- 
ordinary powers. Napoleon, then, commanded | 
in person at fourteen of the greatest pitched | 
battles which history has recorded. Five times 
—at Marengo, Austerlitz, Jena, Friedland, and | 
Wagram—he crushed the opposing army at a 
blow; finished the war, in his own emphatic | 
phrase, by a coup-de-foudre ; and laid the van- | 
quished power humbled and hopeless at his 
feet. Five times—at Borodino, Lutzen, Baut- | 
zen, Dresden, and Ligny—he was also deci- 
dedly victorious, though with less overwhelm- | 
ing effect. At Eylau the victory was left un- | 
decided. At Leipsic, the French were defeat- | 
ed, as is well known, by a force which out- 
numbered their own as five to three. At Wa-| 
terloo, it is generally acknowledged that the | 
overthrow of Napoleon was owing, not to any | 
deficiency in skill on his part, but to the invin- | 
cible obstinacy of the British infantry, who are | 
admitted, even by the French acoounts, to have | 
displayed a passive courage, of which the| 
most experienced warrior might be excused for | 
thinking human nature incapable. At Aspern | 
alone, to judge from the able account of Mr. | 
Alison, does the partial defeat of the French | 
emperor appear to have been owing to any 
faulty arrangement of his own. Five of his | 
ten actions were gained over equal or superior 
forces ; and among the generals defeated by him, 
we find the distinguished names of Wurmser, | 
Melas, Benningsen, Blucher, and above all, the | 
Archduke Charles. We might produce still | 
stronger testimonies. We might relate the | 
| 
| 


glorious successes of his first Italian campaign, 

in which four powerful armies were succes- | 
sively overthrown by a force comprising, from | 
first to last, but 60,000 men. We might notice | 
his romantic achievements in Egypt and Syria, 
against a new and harassing system of hostility. 
We might enlarge on the most wonderful of all 
his exploits—the protracted struggle which he 
maintained in the heart of France, with a rem- 
nant of only 50,000 men, against the quadruply 
superior numbers of the Allies. But all this is 
unnecessary. If the successes to which we 
have alluded are insufficient to prove that Na- 
poleon was a general of the first order, the repu- 
tation of no soldier who ever existed can be 
considered as established. If such numerous 
and extraordinary examples are insufficient to 
establish a rule, then there is no such thing as 
reasoning by induction. It is in vain to endea- 
vour to explain away such a succession of 
proofs. Technical cavils can no more prove 
that Napoleon was a conqueror by chance, than 
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the two sage sergeants mentioned by Pope 
could persuade the public that Lord Mansfield 
was a mere wit. ‘The common sense of man- 
kind cannot be permanently silenced by scien- 
tific jargon. Plain men, though neither law- 
yers nor mathematicians, see no presumption 
in pronouncing Alfred a great legislator, or 
Newton a great astronomer. It is equally in 
vain to attempt to neutralize the proofs of Na- 
poleon’s superiority, by balancing them with 
occasional examples of rash presumption; or, 
even did such exist, of unaccountable infatua- 
tion. No number of failures can destroy the 
conclusion arising from such repeated and 
complete victories. The instances in which 
fools have blundered into brilliant success are 
rare ; but the instances in which men of genius 
have been betrayed into gross errors are innu- 
merable. And, therefore, where the same man 
had brilliantly succeeded and lamentably failed, 
it is but fair to conclude, that the success is the 
rule, and the failure the exception. Every 
man constantly forms his opinions respecting 
the affairs of real life upon this theory. In 


_ literature, in science, in the fine arts, no man’s 


miscarriages are allowed to diminish the credit 
of his successes. Nobody denies that Dryden 
was a true poet because he wrote Mazximin ; 
for it was more likely that a true poet should 
write Maximin than that a dunce should write 
Absalom and Achitophel. Nobody denies that 
Bacon was a true philosopher because he be- 
lieved in alchemy ; for it was more likely that 
a true philosopher should believe in alchemy, 
than that an empiric should compose the 
Novum Organum. No classical scholar denies 
the merit of Bentley’s edition of Horace, be- 
cause he failed in his edition of Milton. No 
man of taste refuses to enjoy the wit and hu- 
mour of Falstaff, because the same author ima- 
gined the pedantic quibbles of Biron. 

We shall not attempt to sketch the personal 
Yet it is a subject 
upon which, could we hope to do it justice, the 
ample materials supplied by the present history 
might well tempt us to linger. No laboured 
eulogium could impress us with so much ad- 
miration for his surpassing genius, as the sim- 
ple details collected by Mr. Alison. We never 
before so clearly appreciated the mighty powers 
of Napoleon—his boundless fertility of resource 
—his calm serenity in the most desperate ermer- 
gencies—his utter ignorance of personal fear— 
his piercing political foresight—the vast fund of 
miscellaneous knowledge collected by the 
almost involuntary operation of his perspica- 
cious and tenacious intellect—the rapid and 
vigorous reasoning faculties, which applied 
themselves, with the ease and precision of some 
exquisite machine, to every subject alike which 
for an instant attracted his attention. 

In his seventy-second chapter, Mr. Alison 
has collected a variety of highly interesting 
details, respecting the private manners and 
habits of Napoleon. It is scarcely possible to 
describe the imoression which its perusal 
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zeaves on the mind. The strange contrast of 
warm aflection and vindictive hatred, of fiery 
impetuosity and methodical precision, of royal 
luxury and indefatigable self-denial, of fascinat- 
ing courtesy and despotic harshness—the in- 
domitable pride, the vehement eloquence, the 
magnanimous power of self-command, the 
fearful bursts of passion—all combine to pro- 
duce an effect by which the dullest imagination 
must be enchanted, but which the most versa- 
tile genius might fail in depicting. The interest 
of the portrait is augmented by those minute 
personal peculiarities on which the romantic 
devotion of Napoleon’s followers has so often 
dwelt—by the classical features, the piercing 
glance, the manners, now stern, abrupt, and 
imperious, now full of princely grace—even by 
the small plain hat, and the redingote crise, 
which have supplanted the white plume of 
Henri Quatre in French song and romance. 
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We almost sympathize with the attachment of 
_ his soldiers, wild and idolatrous as it was, when 
_we remember Mr. Alison’s simple but imposing 
narrative of the events of the empire—of the 
congress of Tilsit, the farewell of Fontainbleau, 

and the unparalleled—the marvellous march to 

Paris. Itis impossible, in reading the striking 

details which record the personal demeanour of 

Napoleon during such scenes as these, not to 
recall the noble lines in which Southey has de- 

scribed Kehama:— 


« Pride could not quit his eye, 
Nor that remorseless nature from his front 
Depart ; yet whoso had beheld him then 
Had felt some admiration mix’d with dread, 

And might have said 

That sure he seem’d to be the king of men; 
Less than the greatest, that he could not be, 
Who carried in his port such might and majesty.” 





THE ANCIENT WORLD. 


Tue ancient world was only a little world. 
Although warlike, it derives its chief glory 
from the works of genius, from the writings 
of poets, historians, and philosophers. Viewed 
through this glowing but exaggerated medium, 
that looks great and magnificent which in real- 
ity was stinted, meagre, and desolate. Alexan- 


der vainly thought he had conquered the uni- | 


verse when he had only ravaged a district. Na- 
tions were then only tribes, empires cantons, 
and their half-savage rulers hardly more potent 


than emirs of Lebanon or khans of Tartary. | 


Most of what now constitutes the earth, and 
fills it, was unknown; the great seas and con- 
tinents were hid below the horizon of the an- 
cients; even the swell of an ocean-tide had 
scarcely been felt by them; and all their con- 
quests, battles, and bustle—the sites of their 
great cities and kingdoms, as well as of their 
historians and epic poems—never ranged far 
from the tranquil shores and islets of the Medi- 
terranean lake. 

The number of people corresponded to their 
narrow geographical limits. How, indeed, 
could mankind be numerous without the means 
of sustenance, when there was little commerce. 
and no manufactures ; when they were strangers 
to the useful arts, by which a dense population 
can alone be fed, clothed, and lodged? All, 
therefore, which has been transmitted as to the 
extreme populousness of the ancient world, 
may be considered almost as deceptious as its 
oracles. Carthage, according to Strabo, con- 
tained 700,000 inhabitants; Athens, inclusive 
of slaves, about half a million; Rome, four 
millions. It is not improbable that in these 
representations there is a wrong figure or a re- 
dundant one. Statements of numbers are very 
liable to errors, and the errors to be copied or 
multiplied, as the grammatical construction does 





; not detect them. Besides, it must be remem- 
'bered of Athens and Rome, that, though 
termed cities, they were more properly districts 
or provinces walled in. The present remains 
of the Roman walls show that they were of 
vast extent; but they encompassed large tracts 
of country, were truly rus in urbe, and included 
in their circuit woods and water, and corn-fields, 
as well as mansions and spacious gardens. And 
Rome, as is well known, comprised the chief 
of Italy. Getioa, Milan, Florence, Leghorn, 
and other nuble cities, are of recent foundation, 
and pertain entirely to modern history. Italy, 
even in the Augustan age, must have been thinly 
peopled, and doubtless afforded a free passage 
for those vast herds of swine (one thousand in 
number) of which Polybius writes, and which 
were guided in their pastoral migrations by the 
blowing of horns. The severity of the climate 
in the most busy regions of the Old World at- 
tests the secantiness of population. In Ovid’s 
time, the Black Sea was often frozen, which 
would be quite a phenomenon at present. That 
Italy is warmer now than formerly, we have 
many testimonies. From various passages of 
Horace, we may suppose that the streets of 
Rome were full of snow; and Juvenal refers to 
a woman breaking the ice of the Tiber to per- 
form herablution. I never met with a tourist 
who had seen snow in Rome; and the Tiber is 
hardly more liable to freeze than the Nile or 
Ganges. This increase of temperature is satis- 
factory proof of an increase of people ; for num- 
bers tend much to the civilization of climates, 
as of manners and institutions —Wade’s Lee- 
ture on Ancient and Modern Society. 


Ir appears from a statistical table which has 
been recently published, that the average price 
of labour in France is If. 90c. per day. 
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From the Literary Gazette. 


The Anatomy of Sleep; or, the Art of Pro- 
curing Sound and Refreshing Slumber at 
Will. By Edward Binns, 
394. London: John Churchill. 


Unnver this unpretending title we have here 
a volume redolent with interesting matter, 
and destined to take its place by the side of 
Hibbert, Scott, and Macnish. It is notasim- 


ple treatise on sleep, but a complete history | 


of the abnormal functions of the brain; and, 
involving as it does the whole range of | 
physiological and psychological science, it 
required to be met by a mind versed in the 
knowledge of organic phenomena, thoroughly 
imbued with the subject, and, above all, having 
the courage to throw off the shackles of the 
older metaphysical and scholastic doctrines, 
and work his end by the aid of modern 
practical and experimental inquiries. 

For example,—Hibbert left off, in the 
philosophy of apparitions, at the point where 
the impression was conveyed, by the force 
of diseased action of the brain, to the optic | 
nerve, so as to affect the sense of sight. Sir 
W. Scott did not go so far as to attempt any 
physical theory; while Sir David Brewster, 
in his Watural Magic, went a step further, 


and declared that the object was positively | 


depicted on the retina of the eye, and of 
which indeed a remarkable example occurs 
in the well-known case of the patient who 
saw the skeleton peeping over his physician’s 
shoulder. Dr. Binns, viewing the whole 


range of psychological phenomena as con-| 


nected with the functions of different parts 


of the nervous system, and as demonstrated | 


by experiment and research, preserves his’ 
subject within its appropriate ‘sphere, and yet | 
gives to it its due importance. 

To commence with the most simple opera- 
tions of the mind when active or awake: 
they are, consciousness, with regard to the 
external world ; attention, with regard to the 
internal. 
philosophy, as opposed to the impossibility 
of proofs, as in the Berkleyian hypothesis, 
resolve themselves into consciousness; a 
word expressing the communication existing 
between the senses and the mind. 
is the power or faculty of the latter by which 
the whole or part is alive to the impression 
of the senses—powerful to reflect upon them, 
or upon internal or retrospective suggestions, 


M.D. 8vo., pp. | 


All the ego sum, or Descartian | 


Attention | 
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The functions of life are more or less in- 
dependent of those of the mind; we say, 
more or less, because health, or the normal 
| condition of mind and body, consists in the 
perfect harmony of all functions; but physi- 
cally speaking, the functions of life belong to 
one system, those of the mind to another, 
and the link between the two is sustained by 
the senses. ‘Thus, the organic functions of 
life are under the control of the ganglionic 
system, while the sensorial powers are under 
the control of the brain and spinal marrow ; 
‘and in the latter we have the brain appro- 

_priated to the mind, each portion again cor- 
responding to different functions—the me- 
| dulla oblongata to hearing, seeing, smell, and 
taste; the spinal marrow to touch and 
voluntary motion; and the great sympa- 
thetic nerve to the communication between 
the two systems, to give movement and 
energy to the viscera—the heart, the stomach, 
intestines, liver, &e. 

Death is a negative position, being the 
total absence of the functions of both ner- 
vous systems, or of consciousness, motion, 
assimilation, or of any of the vital phenomena. 
Sleep has also been considered as a negative 
quality, being the state of suspense of con- 
sciousness in its various forms of sensation, 
and of attention in its various forms of 
thought, sentiment, or passion, while the 
organic life alone remains active. But our 
author has insisted here upon what we con- 
sider the most striking part of his perform- 
ance,—that sleep is not a negative, but a 
positive faculty, and is the power of escaping 
from attention and consciousness, while res- 
piration,; circulation, and nutrition, are pre- 
sent. As phrenologists have assigned to the 
sensation of hunger a locality, so Dr. Binns 
wishes to place the power of sleep in the 
spinal marrow between the cervical and lum- 
bar vertebra, in the ganglia formed from the 
nerves given off by that portion of the spinal 
‘column; but upon this point, having as yet 
no satisfactory data, we must decline giving 
an opinion: not so in the other case, in 
which, after grappling with the subject from 
even a more preliminary point of the investi- 
gation than the doctor, we fearlessly advance 
with him to the result, that as no phenomena 
can arise, or can manifest themselves in the 
body, purely from the cessation of activity 
of any organs, but must owe their presence 
to some direct cause, it is to be supposed 
that sleep, being a power, has its organism, 
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and perfect enough to will actions corres-|and that this is no doubt a nervous one. 


ponding to these. 


| We cannot feel without the nerves. smell 
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without the olfactory apparatus, see or hear, 
walk, breathe, or digest, without the same 
system; and it is therefore to be deduced, 
that sleep, being a positive property, has its 
controlling system. An argument that might 
be advanced against this is, that it presents 
not one simple and determinate result, but a 


complex one, in which, viewed as a negative | 
property, we can say that in the act of | 


dreaming some portions of a nervous system 
are asleep while others are awake; while 
viewed as a positive property, we must say 
the phenomena of sleep are partially dis- 
arranged or intruded upon, which is incon- 


sistent with the idea of a perfect function. | 


We have an example, however, of the same 
order of circumstances when awake, in the 
separate action of the senses and of the dif- 
ferent functions of the brain, which, while 
under the same influence—that of conscious- 
ness and attention, which is their life—can 
yet all act separately. 


attention, and it is brought into activity by 
consciousness. Attention is thus to the 


° . | 
waking mental phenomena what sleep is to | 


the dormant positive powers, and antagonistic 


to one another; in the one case brought into | 


play by the operation of the senses, in the 
other by the power to withdraw from the 
operation of these. 

The repose and renovation of the human 
frame by sleep has been at all times of so 


much importance to health, that the holy | 
Psalmist denounces the want of refreshing | 


slumber as one of the curses of the Almighty. 
The couch has been called “nature’s soft 
nurse ;” and without 


“Sleep, that knits up the ravell’d sleeve of care,” 


all the gifts of the world are as nought, the 
most enviable distinctions but as baubles, 
and life itselfa misery. It is not surprising, 
then, that much attention has been devoted 
to the methods of procuring this most de- 
sirable adjuvant to health and happiness. 
Medicines have been resorted to; but their 
influence is temporary, and their use accom- 
panied by actions that deteriorate the other 
vital functions. Others have proposed vari- 
ous physical modes of procuring sleep; but 
they have all gone, even to the celebrated 


anatomist Bichat, upon the erroneous doc-_ 


trine, that the state of fatigue of any particu- 
lar organ is exactly the same as its condition 
in sleep. 

It is only, however, of late that it has been 
proposed to procure sleep upon the principle 


33* 


In the waking facul-_ 
ties of the mind, the power to use them is, 
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| of the functions of the nervous system being 
| several and distinct. The two chief theories 
_of this kind are those of Dr. Macnish and of 
| Gardner,” as advocated by Dr. Binns. 
Dr. Macnish considered the great secret 
of procuring sleep at will to be, to compel 
thought to depart from the favourite train 
into which it had run, and address itself 
solely to the verbal repetition of something 
which is substituted in its place. This has 
been tried with various success by different 
persons, using certain letters, words, num- 
bers or lines of poetry ; and also with differ- 
ent results, depending upon the greater or less 
effort made by the will—the reality of that 
_effort—and the capability of the individual 
_of concentrating his powers of attention. It 
would appear that the power of sleep begins 
_when the power of attention leaves off. As 
the maximum energy of attention is in play 
_when all the senses are awake, all the fee!- 
ings active, and all the passions susceptible, 
so its minimum degree of activity must be 
when devoted to only one function; till 
finally leaving that. sleep becomes triumphant. 
Habit in this case, as in all others, brings 
perfection. Weare in the custom of treating 
sleep as a negative quality, and letting it gain 
supremacy by its own power, but there is no 
doubt that it can be rendered subject to our 
will by a strong effort at first, but which 
would, if persisted in, gradually become 
scarcely any effort at all. Expressed in the 
words of Macnish, “There is no doubt that 
the more the mind is brought to turn upon a 
_single impression, the more closely it is made 
to approach to the state of sleep, which is 
the state of absence of all impressions ;” and, 
we may add, the active existence of a power 
opposed to them, as is proved by the anta- 
gonism exhibited between this power and 
| consciousness, or attention, in cases of som- 
/nambulism. 
| Mr. Gardner’s theory appears, in some 
| points of view, to be more complex than that 
| of the repetition of lines or words to procure 
sleep. It is evident, according to the princi- 
ples before developed, that the more we can 
} 


| 
| * Poor Gardner, the hypnologist! we hardly no- 
| ticed his death, though we had his secret communi- 
cated to us more than once or twice. He was a 
curious being, and had remedies for many evils-—e2’. 
| gr. for allaying thirst where no liquid element could 
| be procured; for improving the eyesight by various in- 
— constructions of glasses; for appeasing hun- 
ger; and indeed for alleviating most of the ills that 
flesh is heir to. He was nearly crippled in all his 
limbs, but full of enthusiasm in his ideas and specula- 
‘tions —Ed. L. G. 
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limit attention, the more power are we giving | 
to the function of sleep. If we concentrate 
the operations of attention to any thing that 
demands thought, we are involving several 
mental functions in the operation, and running 
proportionate chances of other ideas present- 
ing themselves inthe way of success. The 
more mechanical we can render the attentive 
function, the greater the chance of succeed- 
ing; and the repetition of certain words or 
numbers appears to approach most to this 
desideratum. Mr. Gardner’s art, on the other 
hand, presents the peculiarity of demanding 
attention to an organic, and not a mental, 
function; and probably this may be the secret 
of its success. In the act of wakefulness, at- 
tention to an organic function is unnatural, 
and even productive of disease, as we see in 
many persons, who bring on indigestion and 
dyspepsia by constantly thinking about the 
state and functions of their stomach; nor is 
it an improper punishment for such persons. 
But when the supremacy of a power antago- 
nist to attention is to be sought for, as its 
nearest relations are with organic life, so it 
appears that the most philosophical plan must | 
be, to wrap up that great power of the sen- 
sorial and mental system in those of vitality; | 
and thus to ensure the body being given ov er | 
for a time to the combined powers of sleep | 
and organic existence. 

Having premised these few considerations 
upon the present state of our knowledge as 
regards the phenomena of sleep, we shall 
proceed to extract the theory given by Dr. | 
Binns, who avers its almost general success 
—it having failed, indeed, in but two in- 
stances, as far as his experience goes. We 
cannot but conceive, however, that the effect 
desired may be produced at a point anterior 
to that which the author represents by say- | 
ing that the patient must depict to himself | 
that he sees his breath passing from his nos- | 
trils in a continuous stream till this is con- 
ceived apart from all other ideas. We sup- 
pose (but may be in error, ) that if a sufficiently | 
strong effort is made to keep attention to the 
function till all other ideas are excluded, it | 
will suffice; and not that a positive wrong | 
indication of consciousness must be induced ; 
for if so, we should certainly be opposed to | 
a system which, for its success, must produce | 
an unnatural, and consequently unhealthy, | 
performance of the functions of the brain. | 
But the plan is easy of trial, and available to. 
our readers for self-conviction. It is as fol-| 
lows :— | 

“Let him (the patient) turn on his right | 











labour ; 
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side, place his head comfortably on the pil- 
low, so that it exactly occupies the angle a 
line drawn from the head to the shoulder 
would form, and then slightly closing his 
lips, take rather a full inspiration, breathing 
as much as he possibly can through the nos- 
trils. This, however, is not absolutely ne- 
cessary, as some persons breathe always 
through their mouths during sleep, and rest 
as sound as those who do not. Having 
taken a full inspiration, the lungs are then to 
be left to their own action; that is, the re- 
spiration is neither to be accelerated nor re- 
tarded. The attention must now be fixed 
upon the action in which the patient is en- 
gaged. He must depict to himself that 
he sees the breath passing from his nos- 
trils in a continuous stream; and the very 
instant that he brings his mind to conceive 
this apart from all other ideas, consciousness 
and memory depart, imagination slumbers, 
fancy becomes dormant, thought subdued, 
the sentient faculties lose their susceptibility, 
the vital or ganglionic system assumes the 
sovereignty, and he no longer wakes, but 
sleeps.” 

Notwithstanding a friend of ours wrote the 
history of a lady who could not sleep, Dr. 
Binns avers that the absence of sleep cannot 
be long sustained. “ Damiens siept on his 
rack, Luke in his iron crown, and a battalion 
of infantry have been known to slumber upon 
amarch!” Jn the heat of the battle of the 
Nile, some boys feil asleep on the deck : 
poor factory-children, when asleep from sheer 
weariness, will continue to move their little 
hands and fingers as if at work, even when 
the machines have stopped. “ Massa call 
you,” said a negro to his comrade, who had 
fallen asleep near him. “Sleep hab no 
massa,” replied the weary boy. 

Of the duration of sleep the period varies 
in different persons, in different climates, and 
with the nature of their occupation. Such 
as are engaged in mental labour require less 
sleep than those who are engaged in physical 
such, again, as are employed in se- 
dentary labour, less than those who are en- 
gaged in active exercise; and, other things 


| being equal, the demand for sleep will always 


be proportionate to the previous exhaustion 
of the nervous system, whether in its organic 
functions of digestion or assimilation, its 
locomotive or its mental manifestations. A 
loaded stomach demands sleep as much as a 
frame wearied with toil, or a mind prostrate 
with over-exertion. A very active mind is 
opposed to both sleep and digestion. Great 
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men have been often quoted as, when under | faculty so active.will generally be one that 
the united influence of mental excitement is most powerful, or has been lately in activity 
and anxiety, both eating and sleeping little.| when awake, as ‘dreams usually refer to the 
Habit has also great influence. /accomplishment of that which has most oc- 
We have before observed, that during | cupied the mind when awake; or it may also 
wakefulness certain functions of the mind happen to a faculty that is ‘naturally good, 
may be in a state of activity or of attention, but whose powers circumstances, but for the 
while others are in a dormant state, or void dream, would have allowed to remain latent. 
of consciousness ; so, during sleep, the same Hence it is that curious pieces of mechanism 
may take place, and certain functions of the have been invented in dreams, or thata talent 
mind may be awake while others are asleep: for music or poetry has been discovered 
this is the philosophy of dreams. Again, | under similar conditions. Hence it is also 
certain functions may be awake, as also the that the waking power often becomes the 
locomotive powers, while the senses are | ‘sleeping genius; and that Condillac solved 
asleep; and this more complex condition of | problems, Alexander drew plans of battles, 
things constitutes somnambulism. | La Fontaine made verses, and Franklin wrote 
This activity of certain functions of the | essays, in their sleep. 
mind while others are asleep leaves in minds| The character of dreams is often influenced 
that are not acquainted with the philosophy | by their cause. A noise produces a partial 
of dreams, notions of an undefined and mys- | wakefulness, and the dreamer is immediately 
terious character; to which various attempts in a battle or a thunder-storm. Dr. James 
have been made in all ages to give a tangible Gregory, of Edinburgh, as related by Dr. 
shape, by viewing them as revelations of Binns, having applied a vessel of hot water 
things that have happened, or predictions of | | to his feet, dreamed he was walking up the 
such as are about to take place, or as fore-| crater of Mount Etna. Dr. Reid, lying ona 
runners of fate and futurity. This popular | blister, dreamt that he was in the hand of 
superstition has been supported by occasional | Savages, who were scalping him. In some 
remarkable coincidence which have taken | the direction of a dream can be regulated by 
place between dreams and facts that have | the conversation of a person awake; but this 
occurred, and of which many examples are’ is rare,and seldom consecutive. Drs. Elliot- 
given by Sir Walter Scott, Abercrombie, Dr. | son and Beattie have related examples of it. 
Binns, and others. But the first- mentioned | Space and time are nonentities in sleep. A 
author (Demonology and Witchcraft, p. 7)| person dreamed that he had crossed the At- 
says very truly, “ that, considering the many | lantic, and passed a fortnight in America: on 
thousands of dreams which must night after | re-embarking to return, he fell into the sea; 
night pass through the imagination of indivi- | and, aw akening with the fright, discovered 
duals, the number of coincidences between | that he had not been asleep ten minutes. 
the vision and real event are fewer and less | Another person dreamed that he had enlisted 
remarkable than a fair calculation of chances | for a soldier, deserted, was apprehended, 
would warrant us to expect.” pee back, tried, condemned, and led to 
The same mysterious feeling, have origin | lexecution. After preparations usual on such 


| 


in ignorance, gave birth to ‘the supposed | 
power of the interpretation of dreams—a | 
theory of the most remote antiquity, and 
which almost meets with a holy sanction. 
In our days, however, “the mystic ex- | 
pounders of dreams have ceased to be patron- 
ized by princes, or to be lodged in palaces, 





and are only to be found in hovels, or dis- 
covered in cellars; while their patrons are | 
the low and the illiterate, the unfortunate and | 


the weak.” (Dr. Binns.) | 
Experience has shown that in dreams cer- | 
tain faculties will exhibit more energy than) 


in the waking state. This is evidently owing 
to their being disembarrassed of the activity 
of other and counteracting functions, and 
more especially external impressions. The 


| 


occasions, a gun was fired, and he awoke 
with the report, and found that a noise in an 
adjoining room had awakened him,—illus- 
trating at the same time our former position 
as to the causes of dreams. 

Ideas, and still more particularly feelings, 
that have long passed away, or are even 
almost obliterated, will sometimes be revived 
in a dream in a most powerful manner. We 
/are all familiar with this in the revival of 
bygone affections. Cases of the same kind 
have sometimes been of practical utility, as 
in the case related by Dr. Abercrombie of a 
cashier of a bank in Scotland recovering by 
a dream the memory of a deficiency of six 
pounds, which had prevented the balancing 
of the books; and another, recorded by the 
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same distinguished physician, of a gentleman | have been his real purpose at that hour in 
of the law, who found by the same process | the morning and in the midst of summer, the 
an important document which had been tied | scuttle was “searched, and a large knife found 
up by mistake with the papers of another | concealed under the coals. The conduct of 
client. the negro must in this case have excited pre- 
A more remarkable order of coincidence | vious inferences, and alarmed the mind—the 
occurs in double dreaming, or the dreaming | dream gave to it a body and shape—the pro- 
of the same thing by two persons, which | ‘vidential interference was in its assuming 
does not manifest itself out of the order of | that form—and the coincidence is the extra- 
natural associations, or in two persons totally | | ordinary result. 
unconnected and ignorant of one another, or| Coincidences have, however, sometimes 
of the same subject on which they both) occurred in dreams in which the train of 
simultaneously dream, buttwo persons whose | connexion between thought and anticipation, 
feelings are in relation, or whose thoughts | and the event, cannot be “traced. Such must 
public or private matters have directed into | be purely fortuitous, and its rarity that which 
the same channel. Mrs. Mathews, in her | lends to it its curiosity. We dream of many 
Memoirs of her husband, relates of him that! things that do not happen; if we dream of 
he had gone late to bed after performing at) one that does, we look upon it as almost a 
the theatre, and was unable to sleep. He | supernatural event: thus Gassendi relates of a 
had no light; and, after tossing about for | certain learned man, that he dreamt of pur- 
some time, he fancied he heard a rustling at| chasing a gold medal of Julius Cesar for four 
the bedside, which induced him to turn his! crow ns, which he did the next day, and at 
head, when he saw his first wife, who was | the price dreamt of. A man dreamt of the 
dead, standing by his bedside, dressed as she | plague appearing at Berne, and it came. A 
was in life: she smiled, and bent forward as | lady dreamt that her watch had been broken 
if to take his hand; but, shrinking from the |—it had so. Several persons have been 
contact, he threw himself out of bed upon} drowned, who were forewarned of it in 
the floor, and was found by the landlord in | dreams; and others have died, or met with 
a fit. Mrs. Mathews relates that at the exact | untimely ends, as dreamt of by their friends 
hour, at a remote distance, the same sleepless | or relatives. In all these cases of fulfilment 
effect, the same cause of terror, had occa-| of dreams, the chain of circumstances neces- 
sioned her to seize the bell-rope, in order to | sary to ascertain the induction are wanting 
summon the people of the house, which! when the coincidence cannot be traced, ex- 
giving way at the moment, she fell with it in| cept when they depend upon a morbid or 





her hand upon the ground. excited sensibility, often at work, and hap- 
The anticipation of events is very common | pening once to be in the right. 
to dreams: they are coincidences depending | It is obvious that a carefully collected his- 


generally upon certain ill-determined infer- | tory of dreams would enable a philosophic 
ences deduced during wakefulness, and|and analytic mind to classify and arrange 
brought into a definite form during sleep by | them so, that all their various natures might 
other counteracting impressions being out of | be eliminated, and their different origin, 
the way. Murders have been prevented by | causes, and modes of manifestation be ren- 
such means, of which, indeed, many exam- | | dered apparent. In such a labour certain 
ples are related in Dr. Binns’ work; nor is | | principles should not be lost sight of; the 
there any thing unphilosophical in believing | chief of which would be, the philosophy of 
that they are, under such circumstances, pro-| the question as developed by Gall, Carmi- 
vidential visitations. A case of this kind is} chael, and modern physiologists, and which 
mentioned by Dr. Binns of a lady, who| we have attempted to express popularly 
dreamed repeatedly that an aged female rela-| above. Dr. Binns hints at such an under- 
tive was murdered by a black servant. Im-. _taking,—we should think him exceedingly 
pressed with this horrible presentiment, she | well qualified for the task; and there is no 
went to the house of her relative, and pre- | doubt, as Dr. Abercrombie has stated, that 
vailed on a gentleman to watch in the adjoin- | such an investigation would unfold princi- 
ing room during the following night; when, | | ples of very great interest in reference to the 
singular to relate, about three o’clock in the | philosophy of the mental powers. 

morning the black servant was detected on We regret not to be able to pursue this 
the stairs, under pretence of carrying coals to | curious subject farther; but the main princi- 
light his mistress’s fire. As this could not) ples have already, we fear, engaged too much 
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space. We must refer the reader to Dr. 
Binns’ amusing volume, where he will find 
the same philosophic views carried out in the 
domain of hallucinations, monomania, cata- 
lepsy, and ecstacy ; each of which subjects 
abound in curious illustrations. The cases 
of premature burial are also very remarkable, | 
and deserving of attention ; while the perusal 

of any portion of the details cannot—if the 

principles upon which they are made to hang | 
are understood—be made to produce erro-| 
neous impressions. We therefore cordially | 

recommend this interesting volume to young 

and old readers, and to all to whom the dis- 
embarrassment of long-standing prejudices is 

a desideratum. 

We ought to add, that the author is a' 
strenuous upholder of mesmerism and Dr. | 
Elliotson’s experiments ; and that his volume | 
is a specimen of the printing by the “ com- 
posing machine” of Messrs. Young and De- 
lambre: the composing machine being un- 
questionably the.most appropriate that could 
be used for a treatise on Sleep. 


Tired Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy Sleep, 
Which, like the world, its ready visit pays, 
Where Fortune smiles; the wretched it forsakes : 
Swift on its downy pinion flies from woe, 

To light on lids unsullied with a tear. 


GAOL HAUNTED. 
Tue following story seems to confirm the spectral 
speculations of “Boz” on the cells of the Eastern | 
Penitentiary of Philadelphia. 





On the night of Friday the occupants of 
Tain gaol were aroused by tremendous 
screaming in the upper cell of the old Tower, | | 
occupied by the younger of the two lads con- | 
victed at the last Inverness Assizes of issuing 
base coin. The gaoler having entered his | 
cell to ascertain the cause, found the culprit 
seated on the base of the window, cringed as 
round as a ball, and in a most pitiable state | 
of fright. On questioning him he said, that 
being wide awake, and lying in his bed, he 
distinctly saw a very stout figure walking to 
and fro the length of the cell, at each time 
passing his bed, and the moon at the time 
shining directly in at the window (the bed 





being opposite) caused him to see the object 
the plainer; for in passing the window it | 
always darkened the rays of the moon, ex-' 
pressing itself at intervals thus—* Do it, do| 
it, do it.’ His entreaties and appeals to the | 
gaoler to have him removed were couched | 
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obliged to put him into another cell, where two 


others were confined and slept together ; but 
so frightened was he, that nothing would 
quiet him until he got between the two in 
bed, where his whole body shook all night 


like an aspen leaf—Ross-shire Advertiser. 


BEFRIENDING A NEIGHBOUR. 


In 1811 George Wilson, of Biddick, in 
this county, emigrated to North America, 
having previously borrowed 20s. from Thomas 
Robson, a neighbour, to assist him in effect- 
ing that object, under a promise to remember 
him if ever he had it in his power. Robson 
was then a banksman, but he has lately been 

employed in pumping water in Cassop pit. 
On Monday week he received a letter from 


the executors of Wilson, apprising him that 
‘he had recently died at Philadelphia, United 


States, and bequeathed him money and pro- 
| perty to the value of 7,000/. The party who 
has reaped this ample return for his genero- 
sity is now about 70 years of age ; but, lucky 
woman! about half a year ago he mar- 
ried a female not more than 40.— Durham 
Chronicle. 


EXTRAORDINARY FISH IN THE THAMES. 


Tue lovers of the marvellous have been 
gratified by the finding of an enormous eel in 
the river Thames and the capture of a small 
whale, a very unusual visitor here, during 
the last few days. On Saturday the ballast- 
men engaged in one of the Trinity lighters 
brought up in a scoop what they first took 
to be a large snake, but which was soon as- 
certained to be an eel, measuring nine feet 
six inches in length, and two feet in cireum- 
ference. The captain of a Waterman steamer 


offered a large sum for the eel, but it was 


finally disposed of to a fishmonger, in Shad- 
well. The ballastmen stated that the eel 
snorted and barked at them like a dog when 
they first took it out of the water. 


PopuLaTIon or Matta anp Gozo.—By 
the Malta Times, received by the last 
packet, we are informed that the census 
just completed gives the population at 
114,499, exclusive of the military and na- 
val services, which must raise it to nearly 


in such heart-rending strains, that he was! 120,000. 
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From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 
Animal Chemistry, or Organic Chemistry in 
its Applications to Physiology, by Justus’ 
Liebig. Edited by W. Gregory, Professor 
of Medicine, Aberdeen. London: Taylor | 
and Walton. 1842. 


We said we should most likely glance at | 
the theory of disease propounded by Liebig | 
in his recent work on Animal Chemistry, | 
and we now take up the subject. 

Liebig’s ideas are not altogether new, but 
they are given in an original and forcible | 
manner, and must prove of no small use in 
helping forward physiological science. He 
shows, as we formerly ‘mentioned, that a) 
principal phenomenon in the animal organism | 
consists in the supply and waste of sub- 
stance ; that the vital force may be compared 
to a furnace which requires constant fuel— | 
the oxygen of the atmosphere, as it were | 
blowing ‘the flame, while the fuel is the food 
that hunger incessantly demands. Animal 
life, then, our author proceeds to demon- 
strate, is intimately associated with the mu- 
tual action of waste and supply, and that the 
condition of body in which these are pre- 
served in equilibrium is what we term health. 

The process of destruction in the animal 
fibre is greatly assisted by exercise or labour, 
and consequently so is the demand for ma- 
terial greater. ‘This, indeed, is a plain truth, 
which every person knows—the man who 
toils hardest requires most food. But this 
general truth is qualified by circumstances ; 
the action of supply and waste differs in de- 
gree at different periods of life from infancy 
to old age. In childhood, the power of as- 
similation—that is, transforming food into 
fibre—is stronger than in advanced years, and 
therefore proportionally more nourishment 
is required. We find, says Liebig, that “a 
perfect balance between the consumption of 
vital force for supply of matter, and that for 
mechanical effects, occurs, therefore, only in 
the adult state. It is at once recognized in 
the complete supply of the matter consumed. 
In old age more is wasted; in childhood 
more is supplied than wasted.” In mecha- 
nical efforts, or labour, vital force is expend- 
ed. The daily loss of a full-grown man 
cannot be restored in less than seven hours’ 
sleep. “ The adult man sleeps seven hours, 


| 





and wakes seventeen hours ; consequently, 
if the equilibrium be restored i in twenty-four 
hours, the mechanical effects produced in se- 
venteen hours must be equal to the effects | 
produced during seven hours in the shape of ' 
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formation of new parts. The body can only 


j}increase in mass, if the force accumulated 


during sleep, and available for mechanical 
purposes, is employed neither for voluntary 
nor for involuntary motions.” 

These facts respecting the supply of waste 
by food and vital force by sleep, bear on the 
theory of disease. According to Liebig— 
“ Every substance or matter, every chemical 
or mechanical agency, which changes or dis- 
turbs the restoration of the equilibrium be- 
‘tween the manifestations of the causes of 
_ waste, is called a cause of disease. Disease 
occurs when the sum of vital force, which 
tends to neutralize all causes of disturbance 
_(in other words, when the resistance offered 
by the vital force,) is weaker than the acting 
cause of disturbance. 

Death is that condition in which all re- 


| sistance on the part of the vital force entirely 


ceases. So long as this condition is not es- 
tablished, the living tissues continue to offer 


resistance. 


To the observer, the action of a cause of 
disease exhibits itself in the disturbance of 
the proportion between waste and supply 
which is proper to each period of life. In 
medicine, every abnormal condition of sup- 
ply or of waste, in all parts or in a single 
part of the body, is called disease. It is 
evident that one and the same cause of dis- 
ease will produce in the organism very dif- 
ferent effects, according to the period of 
life; and that a certain amount of disturb- 
ance, which produces disease in the adult 
state, may be without influence in childhood 
or in oldage. A cause of disease may, when 
it is added to the cause of waste in old age, 
produce death (annihilate all resistance on 
the part of the vital force;) while in the 
adult state it may produce only a dispropor- 
tion between supply and waste; and in in- 


‘fancy only an equilibrium between supply 
_and waste (the abstract state of health.) 


A cause of disease which strengthens the 
causes of supply, either directly or indirectly, 
by weakening the action of the causes of 
waste, destroy s, in the child and in the adult, 
the relative normal state of health; while in 
old age it merely brings the waste and sup- 
ply into equilibrium. 

A child, lightly clothed, can bear cooling 


by a low external temperature without injury 


to health; the force available for mechanical 
purposes, and the temperature of its body, 
increase with the change of matter which 
follows the cooling ; w hile a high tempera- 
‘ture, which impedes the change of matter, Js 


followed by disease. 
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On the other hand, we see, in hospitals 
and charitable institutions (in Brussels, for | 
example,) in which old people spend the | 
last years of life, when the temperature of the 
dormitory, in winter, sinks two or three de- 
grees below the usual point, that by this slight 
degree of cooling the death of the oldest and 
w eakest, males as well as females, is brought | 
about. They are found lying tranquilly in | 
bed, without the slightest symptoms of dis- 
ease, or of the usual recognisable causes 
of death. 

A difficiency of resistance, in a living part, | 
to the causes of waste, is obviously a defi- 
ciency of resistance to the action of the oxy- 
gen of the atmosphere. When, from any 
cause whatever, this resistance diminishes in 
a living part, the change of matter increases 
in an equal degree. 

Now, since the phenomena of motion in 
the animal body are dependent on the change 
of matter, the increase of the change of mat- 
ter in any part is followed by an increase of 
all motions. According to the conducting 
power of the nerves, the available force is 
carried away by the nerves of involuntary 
motion alone, or by all the nerves together. 

Consequently, if, in consequence of a dis- 
eased transformation of living tissues, a 
greater amount of force be generated than is 
required for the production of the normal 
motions, it is seen in an acceleration of all or 
some of the involuntary motions, as well as 
in a higher temperature of the diseased part. 
This condition is called fever. 

When a great excess of force is produced 
by change of matter, the force, since it can 
only be consumed by motion, extends itself 
to the apparatus of voluntary motion. This 
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elevated temperature in the diseased part, 
show that the resistance offered by the vital 
force to the action of oxygen is feebler than 
in the healthy state. But this resistance only 
ceases entirely when death takes place. By 
the artificial diminution of resistance in 
another part, the resistance in the diseased 
organ is not, indeed, directly strengthened ; 
but the chemical action (the cause of the 
change of matter) is diminished in the dis- 
eased part, being directed to another part, 
where the physician has succeeded in pro- 
ducing a still more feeble resistance to the 
change of matter (to the action of oxygen.)”’ 

The remedies for disorders of this kind 
are such as experience has pointed out to be 
useful in restoring an equilibrium in the gene- 
ral action. One method, as is well known, 
is to apply counter-irritants ; and when these 
fail, the surgeon withdraws a portion of blood. 
“ He diminishes, by blood-letting, the num- 
ber of the carriers of oxygen (the globules,) 
and by this means the conditions of change 
of matter; he excludes from the food all such 
matters as are capable of conversion into 
blood; he gives chiefly or entirely nonazo- 
tized food, which supports the respiratory 
process—as well as fruit and vegetables, 
which contain the alkalies necessary for the 
secretions. 

“If he sueceed, by these means, in dimi- 
nishing the action of the oxygen in the blood 
on the diseased part, so far that the vital force 
of the latter, its resistance, in the smallest de- 
gree overcomes the chemical action—and if 
he accomplish this, without arresting the 
functions of the other organs—then restora- 
tion to health is certain. 

“To the method of cure adopted in such 





state is called a febrile paroxysm.” 
He then proceeds to show that disease in 


a hitherto healthy part is immediately a 
result of an overcharge of oxygen, and that. 


in the same manner the whole system may 
become affected. ‘“ Should there be formed, | 
in the diseased parts, in consequence of the | 
change of matter, from the elements of the) 
blood or of the tissue, new products, 
which the neighbouring parts cannot employ | 
for their own vital functions; should the | 
surrounding parts, moreover, be unable to’ 
convey these products to other parts, 
where they may 
then these new products will suffer, at, 
the place where they have been formed, a} 
process of decomposition analogous to fer- 
mentation or putrefaction. 

“ The accelerated change of matter, and the 


| 
undergo transformation, | 


eases, if employed with sagacity and acute 
observation, there is added, as we may call 
it, an ally on the side of the diseased organ, 
and this is the vital force of the healthy parts. 
|For, when blood is abstracted, the external 
causes of change are diminished also in them, 
and their vital force, formerly neutralized by 
_ these causes, now obtains the preponderance.” 
| Cold may be made available with great 
effect as an agent of cure, by restoring equi- 
librium, and changing the character of matter. 
It may be applied “ especially in certain mor- 
| bid conditions in the substance of the centre 
of the apparatus of motion; when a glowing 
heat and a rapid current of ‘blood towards the 
| head point out an abnormal metamorphosis 
of the brain. When this condition continues 


beyond a certain time, experience teaches us 


If the 


that all motions in the body cease. 
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change of matter be chiefly confined to the 
brain, then the change of matter, the genera- 
tion of force, diminishes in all other parts. 
By surrounding the head with ice, the tempe- 
rature is lowered, but the cause of the libera- 
tion of heat continues; the metamorphosis, 
which decides the issue of the disease, is 
limited to a short period. We must not for- 
get that the ice melts and absorbs heat from 
the diseased part ; that if the ice be removed 
before the completion of the metamorphosis, 
the temperature again rises; that far more 
heat is removed by means of ice, than if we 
were to surround the head with a bad con- 
ductor of heat. There has obviously been 
liberated in an equal time a far larger amount 
of heat than in the state of health; and this 
is only rendered possible by an increased 
supply of oxygen, which must have deter- 
mined a more rapid change of matter. 

The self-regulating steam-engines, in which, 
to produce a uniform motion, the human 
intellect has shown the most admirable 
acuteness and sagacity, furnish no inapt image 
of what occurs in the animal body. The 
body, in regard to the production of heat 
and of force, acts just like one of these ma- 
chines. With the lowering of the external 
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temperature, the respirations become deeper 
and more frequent; oxygen is supplied, in 
greater quantity and of greater density; the 
change of matter is increased, and more food 
must be supplied, if the temperature of the 
body is to remain unchanged.” 

The section on this deeply interesting sub- 
ject is closed by the following judicious re- 
marks :—“ It is only by a just application of 
its principles that any theory can produce 
really beneficial results. ‘The very same 
method of cure may restore health in one 
individual, which, if applied to another, may 
prove fatal in its effects. Thus, in certain 
inflammatory diseases, and in highly muscu- 
lar subjects, the antiphlogistic treatment has 
a very high value; while in other cases 
blood-letting produces unfavourable results. 
The vivifying agency of the blood must ever 
continue to be the most important condition 
‘in the restoration of a disturbed equilibrium, 
‘which result is always dependent on the 
saving of time; and the blood must, therefore, 
j be considered and constantly kept in view, 
_as the ultimate and most powerful cause of a 
lasting vital resistance,as well in the diseased 
|as in the unaffected parts of the body.” 
| 








THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


Tue Church of Scotland is now fairly di- 
vided. ‘The Synod of Aberdeen has set itself 
against the General Assembly. On Tuesday 
and Wednesday last two motions were made 
in the Synod—the one not to admit to their 


| bill for settling the church question have been 
| again drawn up with the concurrence of the 

Non-intrusionists,and which the Government 
|is disposed to accede to. It is Sir George 
| Sinclair’s bill in substance, but with some 
alterations, to please the Nons. It recognises 


Sage 
| the veto of the male heads of families, and 



















places those members of the Synod who were | permits the Presbyteries to give effect to it 
suspended by the sentence of the last General | or not, as they shall think fit in each case. 
Assembly ; the other relating to the indepen- | This discretionary power is in reality more 
dence of the church, as affected by the deci-| objectionable than the absolute veto, because 
sion of the House of Lords in the Auchter- jt opens a door for jobbing and private par- 
arder case. Both motions were lost. The tiality, and invests the church courts with an 
suspended ministers were admitted by a ma- almost despotic power, which they may em- 
jority of eighty-one to seventy-one; the ma-| ploy at pleasure against the patrons, the 
jority in the other case was seventy-four to | presentees, or the congregations. ‘The same 
sixty-four. The Banner of Aberdeen calls | high legal functionary who took charge of the 
the Synod “ the insurgent Synod,” and im- Jast fruitless negotiation is said to have been 
putes the movement of the moderates to a the go-between in this instance—— Scotsman. 
wish “ to dissever the north-eastern district 
from the Established Church.” Now that | 
one Synod has separated from the General) Lancasarne Coat Mrxes.—lIt has been calculated 
Assembly, there will be two Established | that the available coal beds in Lancashire amount, in 
Churches in Scotland—the Synod of Aber-| weight, to the enormous sum of 8,400,000,000 tons; 


d * Sennds einiel ll adl | | the total annual consumption of this coal, it has been 
on r ie , ” Glo} still adhere to the | ¢:timated, amounts to 3,400,120 tons. It is inferred. 
ssembly.— London Glove. 


| that the coal field of Lancashire, at the present rate of 
We understand that the heads of a new! consumption, will last 2470 years.— Preston Chronicle. 
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From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


SIR FRANCIS CHANTREY. 


Francis CHANTREY was born at Norton, 
a village on the borders of Derbyshire, on 
the 7th of April, 1782. His family was re- 
spectable, some branches of it being yet pos- 
sessed of considerable heritable property. 
Agriculture was the occupation of his imme- 
diate progenitors ; and, though not wealthy, 
his mother, who was prematurely left a 
widow, was able to educate her only child re- 
spectably. Francis was sent to the school 
at Norton; and up to his sixteenth or seven- 
teenth year, passed his time betwixt that 
place and the paternal farm. It is said, that 
in very early boyhood he amused the leisure 
hours of his agricultural terms by making 
clay men, as well as other figures with the 
same material. Nevertheless, though the 
promptings of natural genius were thus far 
indicated, he never entertained a thought of 
turning his attention permanently to such 
pursuits, most probably from his having no op- 
portunity of witnessing any workings in sta- 
tuary that could stimulate his latent powers. 
Accordingly, not being an enthusiast in agri- 
culture, he resolved, or was advised, to study 
the law under a solicitor at Sheffield. All 
was arranged for this purpose, and the day 
was fixed when Chantrey should go to Shef- 
field, and meet some friends who were to 
witness his entrance on his apprenticeship. 
A full hour before the time, the young man 
reached the town; and in order to while 
away the interval, he walked up and down 
the streets, little deeming, when he com- 
menced his stroll, that these few minutes 
were to form the crisis of his life. 
case turned out. The window of one Ram- 
say, a carver and gilder, attracted the eye of 
Chantrey. He stopped to gaze on various 
figures there; and as he gazed, emotions 
novel and unexpected were awakened within 
him. The strongest and finest chord in his 
nature was struck forcibly and at once, and 
the tones elicited were so powerful as to 
drown all the deterring whispers of youthful 
timidity or shame. Chantrey turned from 
the window with his resolve firmly taken— 
* J wall be an artist.” 

The counsels of friends made no change 
in his determination. In place of articling 


himself to the Sheffield solicitor, young 
Chantrey went and bound himself to the 
The work to 


carver and gilder Ramsay. 


So the | 
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which he was here set by no means suited 
his expectations ; but he found a compensa- 
tion in the voluntary tasks of his leisure 
hours. Drawing and modelling were his 
amusements, and for these he forsook all the 
pleasures natural to his age. The people of 
Sheffield yet speak of the gleaming of the 
lamp, through the long hours of night, 
from the window of the young lover of art, 
when, in his enthusiasm, he forgot day and 
night, and all around hin, save the ripening 
conceptions of his creative fancy. He had 
no teacher to aid him in his progress. He 
drew and modelled after nature, and his rules 
of art were the rules of nature. His master 
repressed rather than encouraged his attempts ; 
yet, ere the three years of his engagement 
with Ramsay had closed, the casual produc- 
tions of Chantrey had begun to attract some 
notice; so much so, that various friends, 
some of them gentlemen of taste and respect- 
ability, strongly advised the young artist to 
go to London, and apply himself directly to 
the pursuit of the art of statuary. As his kind 
mother was one of those who had penetration 
enough to perceive the high promise of her 
son’s modellings—a promise which she lived 
to see amply fulfilled—Chantrey found no 
difficulty in purchasing a release from the 
latter term of his engagement with Ramsay. 

The future sculptor was in his twentieth 
year when he settled in London, the date 
being 1802. His entrance upon that great 
field of success and failure, was as unpro- 
mising as might well be. No proofs of 
study nor flattering testimonials from teach- 
ers had he, for he was entirely self-instructed ; 
and at the very close of his life the case was 
the same, as we find him then saying, that 
“he never had received a lesson in art in his 
life.’ No handsome studio, rich with the 
evidences of talent, had he to attract employ- 
ers; he was poor, and his works were to 
execute. He had almost no acquaintances, 
to leave friends and patrons out of the ques- 
tion. In short, he had to climb the steep 
path to eminence solely by his own unaided 
exertions. Year after year passed away ere 
he even obtained the chance of arriving at 
success. Yet he never drooped, nor was his 
time thrown away. Continuing to study 
nature with ardent diligence, he made rapid 
progress towards perfection both in conceiv- 
ing and executing. He was yet unknown, 
however, after a cheerless period of seven or 
eight years, when, almost by chance, he was 
employed to execute a bust of Horne Tooke, 
then the Nestor, as it were, of liberalism in 
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Great Britain, from whose lips the younger | tors continued, in the beginning of the nine- 
adherents to the same principles were con-| teenth century, to expend all their power 
tent to draw inspiration. The execution of | upon emblematical figures, allegorical groups, 
this work formed an era in Chantrey’s career. | and imaginary mythological models. The 
The mere features of the ancient adversary | | powerful examples of Canova and Thorwald- 
of Junius were not only given to the marble, | sen have, indeed, done much to sustain the 
but the sculptor succeeded also in conveying | system to this hour. Chantrey adopted and 
with them that expression of keen penetra-| acted on very different principles. With a 
tion and sagacity which characterized the | mind unbiassed by any of the regulations of 
living individual, Horne Tooke was widely | the schools, he followed nature alone as 
know n, and numbered among his friends Sir his guide. The perpetual repetitions of 
Francis Burdett, and many other persons both | Britannia, Victory, Peace, Justice, and the 
wealthy and influential. ‘Their attention swas | like, upon our public monuments, and of 
called to Chantrey; and in the course of one! Piety, Hope, Religion, Virtue, &c., &c., on 
month, as he himself tells us, orders poured | private ones, were things too forced and 
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upon him to the pecuniary amount of five or 
six thousand pounds. The opportunity had 
alone been wanted; and when it did come, 
he stepped, by one effort of genius, from ob- 
scurity to eminence, from poverty to wealth. 

Chantrey immediately (in 1810) fixed his 
residence in Pimlico, and erected there a 


strained to accord with his simple taste. 
The object of monumental sculpture is to 
perpetuate the remembrance of the great or 
the good, and to call up in the minds of the 
spectators appropriate emotions of sympathy 
and regret for their loss. Who ever shed 
tears with Britannia, or participated in the 




































studio for his labours. His earliest works, | feelings of any others of these frigid gene- 
after this period, were chiefly busts ; and it is| ralities? ‘The sculpture may be admired as 
universally admitted that he never excelled,!a work of art; but it is then a monument, at 
at any future period, the productions of this} best, only to the artist, not to the occupant 
order then executed by him. His first pro- | of the tomb. Chantrey threw off all conven- 
minent public work was the statue of George | tional trammels, and sought to make his mo- 
I]]., for the city of London. His design for} numents what common sense dictated that 
this monument, though the one approved of,| they should be. The monument at Hafod, 
was almost rendered unsuccessful by a curi-_| for example, introduces the real party con- 
ous cause. Mr. Chantrey handled the pencil | cerned, and presents an exquisite scene of 
as well as the chisel, and such was the| domestic sorrow, exalted by the meditative 
beauty of his design, that one of the Common beauty thrown over the main figure. An- 
Councilmen observed —“ This artist is a other splendid example of Chantrey’s art is 
painter, and must therefore be incapable of | ito be seen in the monument in Lichfield 
executing a work of sculpture.” The re-| Cathedral, where two lamented sisters are 
mark called the attention of others to the sub-' figured asleep in each other’s arms. The 
ject, and they summoned Chantrey. “ What grace and beauty of the forms cannot be de- 
say you, sir?” said Sir W. Curtis; “are you | picted in words; nor can the pen express 
a painter or a sculptor?” “| live by sculp-| the skill with w hich the state of calm and 
ture,” simply answered Chantrey. The task | | profound repose is imaged forth. Suffice it 
was confided to him without more words,|to say, that the spectator views this group 
and he produced a statue, the ease, dignity, | with breathless awe, and that the marble 
and verisimilitude of which render it one of | portraiture of “death’s counterfeit, balmy 
the chief public monuments of the British sleep,” causes the tear to start at thought of 
capital. the fair innocents, prematurely plunged into 
While engaged on this statue, another com- | the deeper slumbers of the grave itself. Such, 
mission was given to him, the result of which | Surely, I is the effect that a monument to the 
was the production of a work held to this! dead should produce; and if the beholders 
hour one of the most finished specimens of should turn away, in such a case, without 
English sculpture, and known by engravings. even asking the artist’s name, a higher com- 
over the whole civilized world. This was a! pliment would then be paid to him than if 
monument to the memory of the daughter of | his skill had been the sole object of their 
Mr. Johnes, of Hafod, translator of Froissart. | admiration. 
in this work, Chantrey’s peculiarities of style | The Lichfield monument was modelled by 
were first fully developed. Blindly follow-| Chantrey in 1816. Before that time, how- 
ing the customs of their predecessors, sculp- | ever, he had been called to execute several 
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public works, and in all of them the same | 
principles were displayed. He executed, for 
the Scottish Court of Sessions, a statue of 
Lord President Blair—a noble work, embo- 
dying vividly in marble, the calm, thought- 
ful, and discrimitative expression of that 
judge’s features. Another figure, executed 
by the sculptor for Scotland, was that of 
Lord Melville. A bust of Professor Playfair 
was also modelled by Chantrey, and a beau- 
tiful work was the result, as might have been 
expected where a competent artist had so 
intellectual a head to work upon. In 1814, 
Cliantrey produced for St. Paul’s two histo- 
rical monuments for Colonel Cadogan and 
General Bowes. Before and after the Hun- 
dred Days, the artist visited Paris, and saw 
the great collection of ancient works of art 
in the Louvre, ere the fall of Napoleon scat- 
tered them anew over Europe. Though he 
felt and acknowledged the beauty of these 
works, they did not change his style, as 
the Lichfield monument immediately after- 
wards proved. A similar proof was given by 
another of his most celebrated and _ truly 
classical works, the statue of Lady Louisa 
Russel, a child of the Bedford house, who is 
represented as standing on tiptoe, and fon- 
dling a dove on her breast. So exquisite is 
the simplicity and fidelity to nature of this 
figure, that children of three years old, or so, 
have been observed to address it, in the per- 
fect assurance of receiving an answer from 
their playmate. 

Advancing every day in public favour, Mr. 
Chantrey successively executed, among a 
multitude of private busts and statues, those 
of Rennie the engineer, James Waitt, Sir Jo- 
seph Banks, Sir Walter Scott, and many 
others. Equestrian statues of George IV. 
and the Duke of Wellington (the latter for 
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ease, and expired at his house in Pimlico. 
Sir Francis Chantrey was about five feet 
seven inches in height, with a fine face, and 
an address at once pleasing and courteous. 
At his death he left, from the ample fortune 
accumulated by him, provision at once for 
the maintenance of the arts which he loved, 
and for the support of the poor, with whom 
his kind heart deeply sympathized. 


A CHIP OF THE OLD BLOCK. 


Lorp Prupxor, when a boy of fourteen or 
fifteen years of age, and holding the rank 
of midshipman in the navy, was on board 
the late Admiral Cochrane’s ship on the West 
India station, when a terrific hurricane de- 
stroyed nearly all the houses, plantations, 
&c., on the Island of St. Kitt’s. The more 
wealthy inhabitants of the island set on foot 
a subscription for the relief of their indigent 
neighbours, and, after a considerable sum had 
been raised, sent the subscription list on board 
the fleet. Admiral Cochrane added his name 
for one hundred pounds, which sum was also 
subscribed by the admiral who was second 
in command. The list was then passed to 
the captains of the several ships, who sub- 
scribed fifty pounds each; the lieutenants 
followed, with twenty pounds each; and the 
midshipmen were then called on for their 
contributions, some of whom subscribed five 
pounds, some one pound, and some smaller 
sums, according to the state of their “ lock- 
ers.” When the list was placed in the hands 
of Lord Prudhoe, then Lord Algernon Percy, 
his lordship wrote with a bold hand, “ Percy, 
one thousand pounds.” The list having 
been returned to the admiral, he was greatly 
surprised on beholding this entry, and sent 
for the young lord, of whom he inquired if 





the city of London) were also executed by 


Chantrey who was knighted by William | 


IV. in 1835. He was offered a baronetcy 


he had the means to pay the amount he had 
placed opposite his name. His answer was 


that of a genuine, warm-hearted British tar. 


shortly afterwards, but declined it on account | “ No, Admiral,” said he, “I have not, but the 


of his want of personal heirs. 

In the latter years of Chantrey he was an 
honoured and admired man, as his works 
deserved that he should be. His statuary 
establishment became an extensive and splen- 


did one, being entrusted to his valued friend | he immediately wrote. 


Allan Cunningham, the distinguished poet, | 
as secretary and manager of the works. Sir, 
Francis for some time had been, not in ill | 


health, but in such a condition of body that 


old boy at home will pay it.’ The answer 
seemed so characteristic, and the action so 


/noble, that Admiral Cochrane determined to 


communicate the facts to his lordship’s father, 
ithe late Duke of Northumberland, to whom 
When his grace re- 


| ceived the admiral’s letter, he burst into tears, 


‘and exclaimed, in reference to his son, “ He 
is worthy the name of Percy; the money 


‘shall be paid,” and immediately transmitted 


his friends had expected to find him fall a | to the managers of the fund for the relief of 


victim to apoplexy; and, on the 25th of 


November, 1841, he was seized with that dis- | thousand pounds—Durham Advertiser. 


‘the sufferers a check on his bankers for one 
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«“ Dios os salve y guarda,O mi querida Madre. 
Come desnudo saho del vientre de mi madre, y como | 
desnudo tambien mi buelvo a ti, come mi segunda 
madre, a la qual en favor de tan grandes mecescinuen- 
tos qu’io recebi de ti, no podiendo por ajora, ny mas, 
ny mejor, yo le hago un presente deste pobres huesos | 
seccos y de bilpados.”—Carlos Quinto. 





Spain is morally in the same state as 
Charles V. was when, having parted with all | 
the pomp, greatness, and delusions of this’ 
world, he returned to salute his native Castile | 
with his last breath in the affecting words of | 
our epigraph. Still is this land of all those | 
under heaven that which presents to the eye | 
most lavishly every marvel of nature, al-| 
though its interior is so seldom visited by our | 
countrymen. The Sanish proverb, 

“ Quien no ha visto Sevilla 

No ha visto maravilla,” 
has met with many an echo in this country. 
Seville, Cordova, Granada, and Cadiz every | 
year count an additional number of English 
pilgrims of fashion; but here most Spanish 
trips stop. ‘There are many reasons for this ; 
first of all, it is nowise tempting to run the 
chance of having the trabujo of romantic 
gentlemen, calling themselves contrabandis- 
tas or loyal Carlists, pointed at you from be- 
hind the hedges, although these be made of 
myrtle and geraniums. 

The next reason is, that of native society in 
Madrid there is none worth attending. Ever 
since the war of the succession,—ever since 


| mother’s place. 





Louis XIV., after buying up the traitor minis- 
ters and the grandees of Spain, and levelling 
the road to Madrid, by the march of his 
troops, could say, as he did, “Il n’y a plus 
de Pyrenees,” Spain has become from year 
to year more degraded. The degradation | 


has principally involved and is principally | 


visible in the higher classes; the little virtue 
left in the country, only exists where the 
shepherd of Virgil found truth—* amongst | 
the inhabitants of the rocks.” The gran-. 
dees of Spain, who for an age have abandon- | 
ed altogether their country residences, have | 
lost allenergy and all natural gifts, from want | 
of communion with our common mother Na-, 
ture. ‘Thanks to their exclusive pride, they | 
have married amongst their own connexions | 
alone, and the physical race is so degenerated | 
in the highest class, that grandees of mature , 
age are scarce of the size of boys in England. | 
Contrary to the beautiful old Spanish proverb 
—*En los cuerpos pequénos so enserta un 
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grande y fuerto Corazon; porque la natura 
a quello que salto en el cuerpo puso en la 
virtu del animo,”*—these little men are a 
miserable dastardly set; they have no spirit, 
and the Castilian proverb truly says—* Hum- 
bre chiquito, si no brava, no vale mada.” 
Every day, every hour, you find further 
proofs that with the bodies have shrunk the 
minds of the illiterate descendants of the an- 
cient Hidalgos and Ricoshombres of Spain. 
Amongst the natives, there is only one man 
foreigners ever think of taking a look at in 
Madrid—Espartero, who is seen occasionally 
riding along on his beautiful Andalusian 
mare, La Pia, presenting to the world the 
pale emaciated countenance of one whio lives 
amidst dangers of every description, with dire 
misgivings of the means by which he has 
usurped, not only a sovereign’s, but a royal 
The only réunion at which 
it is interesting to meet Spaniards is at the 
bull-fight, if your heart is proof to the sight 
of animal suffering. There are displayed the 
enthusiasm, the courage, all the old charac- 
teristics of Spaniards, not excepting the old 
ferocity. ‘I'he real society in Madrid (so 
changed from the mercurial days of our bosom 
friends, Almaviva, Figaro, and Gil Blas,) is 
that of the diplomacy, and it yields resources 
so much the more hospitable and cordial, as 
the state of the country, and the want of re- 
sources without, have bound together in inti- 
mate harmony its members—each chosen for 
his cleverness on account of the difficulty of 
the political position and constantly increas- 
ingemergencies. ‘The French embassy, with 
its staircase of such imperial style, by which 


‘you ascend through magnificent galleries, 
| whose walls are covered with pictures of the 


battles of the generals of Louis the Fourteenth 
and Philip the Fifth, to the splendid cabinet 
where Monsieur de Salvandy and his toupet 
made such a splutter in the affair of the ere- 
denciales,—this widowed embassy, we say, is 
sadly curtailed of its fair proportions. Still 
is the young Duke de Glucksberg,} although 
rather too much inclined to repose and mis- 
anthropy, not only a clever but a most ami- 
ble diplomate, and the Count de Mercier, the 
second in command, is as handsome, gay, and 
mercurial, as any fair innamorata may wish, 
whether she be a grandessa or a manola. 


* «Tn little men are placed great hearts, because 

what nature takes from the body is to enlarge the soul.” 

« A little man without spirit is not worth a rush.” 

+ Son of the Duke de Cazes, and grandson of the 

Ambassader to the Court of St. James, Count St. 
Anilaire. 
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All the spendour and influence of Madrid 
concentrates in Sir Arthur Aston’s embassy. 
Behold that magnificent fagade with its gor- 
geous columns, bearing the leopard cogni- 
zance of England, with the splendid columns 
of its peristyle, where two British conquered 
novelties are beheld—Sepoys and Newfound- 
land dogs, watching the portals. 
crowd of visitors, all the windows, with their 
satin curtains, open on the green alleys of the 
Rua @Alala. If you are fortunate, you may 
perhaps surprise an English fairy, with her 
blue eyes, her coral lips, and light auburn 
hair, peeping through the golden bars of the | 
balcony. You might think it was Shak-| 
speare’s Juliet come to life again—it is Mrs. | 
Scott, the elegant, the gracefully fantastical | 
Mrs. Scott, the queen of the British Embassy, | 
the most marvellous and irresistible of diplo- 
matists. If Mrs. Scott were not chaste as 
“an icicle on Dian’s temple,” youmight com- 
pare her to Madame du Barry, so influential 


is each oscillation of her fan on the fate of | 


nations. Full of wit and imagination, no one 
knows better than her the character and feel- 
ings of the country. Wherever there isa true 


Castilian cavalier left he is her slave; ; she is, 


to them like da salada, Duchess of Albe. 


“ La duquesita de Alba, y la de Penafiel 
Que lindo par de mulas para un mercader !” 


°Tis she who is the star of the Prado, of 
the steeple-chases of the Duke of Orsuna, | 
and of the corridas of the Plaza di Toros, | 
where Montes, the slayer of the wild bulls, | 
waves his sword in obeisance to her after 
From her flow the most ex- 
one day she 


each victory. 
quisite pleasures of Madrid: 
givesaball; another,a charming petit souper 
whilst on other occasions she throws 


drid, all anxious to be present. 


After the British and French legations, 
in the embassies. 
still hold the 
wretched child of Christina under the bann | 
But there were still at 
some highly entertaining 
amongst these, let us first men- 
tion the Chevalier d’Al Borgo, envoy of | 
Denmark, accredited to the court of Madrid_ 
This old 
diplomatist has all the graceful habits of the 


there is a great void 


Austria, Russia, Prussia, 


of their displeasure. 


Madrid, very lately, s 
diplomates ; 


ever since the treaty of Vienna. 


34* 


Over the | 


ancien regime. His house was a receptacle 
of every article that could be procured in 
Spain, of taste, curiosity, and virtu, and the 
heroes in the choicest pictures of Velasquez 
and Murillo were made to witness repasts of 
exquisite gastronomy, the simultaneous flow 
of wit and humour, and of Xerey and Val de 
Penas. ‘The old cavalier was the sworn 
knight of Mrs. Scott, and brought all the re- 
sources of the ancien regime to eke out the 
resources of fétes of her more youthful imagi- 
nation. 

The most singularly interesting diplo- 
matist, however, in Madrid was Mr. Milton, 
representative of the United States. His 
house was divided into two; on one side 
you saw furniture of the austerest simplicity, 
writing tables and secretaries, whose appear- 
ance spoke of severe Jabour, whilst the solemn 
countenance of Washington was seen upon 
the wall, looking down uponthem. As you 
advanced to another part of the house, the 
finest lustres hung over your heads; your 
feet pressed down carpets only worthy of 
the red heels of the time of the Grand Mo- 
nargue. Still further in-doors, the aspect of 
things grew more eccentric—birds were 
found flying about the rooms, lizards crawl- 
ing on the floor; a stuffed negro opened you 
the door; the head of a woman, suspended 
by a silver chain, at night threw great flames 
of light through her eyes, and served as a 
sepulchral lamp to the alcove of Mr. Milton. 
To the walls, covered with black velvet, 
were nailed the yellow Brazilian butterflies, 
, hunting-horns, rusty armour, the horns of 
| bulls, and the antlers of stags. ‘There might 
/you see the owner of the house lying in a 





; hammock instead of a bed, his ewer a tor- 
open. 
the theatre of the Embassy, and you have an. 
opera of Bellini’s, of which her admirable 
voice ensures the success,—where you be- 
hold the Queen of Spain, the Regent, the 
ministers, and the diplomatic body; in a| 
word, all the most noted inhabitants of Ma- | 


toise-shell, his night-cap a Persian shawl. 
Mr. Milton had many eccentric habits, of 
which the least amusing to his neighbours 
was sounding the horn in the middle of the 
| night, or firing pistols at the reflection of his 
face in the mirrors. It would be impossible 
to give you a full account of one half of what 
| this eccentric diplomatist said and did; but 
take this anecdote for an instance :—One day 
he assembled his habitual friends, the Secre- 
taries of Embassies, to whom he added all 
the famous toreros, the heroes of the bull- 
fight. He presented himself to the young 
diplomatists all the primeras espadas, the pic- 
cadores, the banderilleros, with the famous 
Montes at their head; and he set these gentry 
to carouse over a skin of luscious Spanish 
wine. After a dinner of stupendous propor- 


tions with his diplomatic guests, he assem- 
3A 


. 








bled diplomatists and toreros in the hall. 
He then cried out to his people—* Open the 
doors, and introduce General Mina!” Milton 
threw precipitately five swords to the five 
principal toreros, and remained alone in the 
middle of the hall, into which at once rushed | 
a furious bull. Itis impossible to depict the. 
dismay of the whole party, not excepting 
Montes. The wild diplomatist, nothing 
daunted, pulls the red cloak off the torero’s 
back and waits the attack of Mina with drawn | 
sword; the bull charges furiously; Milton 
leaps aside and the bull passes him and re- 
turns to the charge; upon which the diplo- 
matist five times waves the scarlet cloak now 
here, now there, before the eyes of the 
enraged and deluded bull. At this feat the 
Spaniards became wild with enthusiam, and, 
jumping over the balustrade with Montes at 
their head, they begin to attack with science 
the furious beast. But Milton is always in 
the van, until in the pursuit he tumbles on 
his back; set on his legs at once by the 
quadrilla, he recommences the battle ; he | 
misses his quarry with the first aim of his | 
sword, but at the next turn of the animal | 
lays him dead at his feet with one blow. 
This feat rendered Milton immortal as his| 
poetic namesake in the minds of the madril- | 
/enos, and when he first appeared again at | 
the public bull-fight, the loveliest manolas | 
threw their nosegays of orange-flowers on | 
his head, whilst their male relatives doffed | 
their beav er sombreros amidst shouts of vivds. 
When | tell you that this singular diplomatist 
was wont to put on the costume and habits 
of the contrabandista and disappear into the 
mountains and sierras, where he has been 
seen riding alone, with a manola on his 
crupper and a blunderbuss on his thigh,— 
when you hear this, you will easily imagine 
you have not heard the most singular of his 
adventures; but perhaps you w rill feel still 
more astonished when you are told that, in 
society, Mr. Milton was a most amiable mem- 
ber, and that in politics he displayed a vast 
fund of knowledge, exquisite diplomatic tact, 
and those elevated as well as extended views, 
which distinguish men of genius. Wash- 
ington Irving, who lately succeeded Mr. 
Milton, only stayed an instant, but much is 
hoped from him on his return. 

But our episodes have consumed so much 
space that we must break off abruptly our 
account of the only good society in Madrid 
—its diplomacy—only adding that there our 
minister, Sir Arthur Aston, reigns more abso- 
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| Monarque, the Duke d’Harcourt did when 
he helped Louis the Fourteenth’s grandson 


“the divine,” Sir Arthur Aston, and above 





lute than the Ambassador of the Grand 








to the throne of Spain; and that the repre- 
sentative of France, the Duke de Glucksberg, 
is obliged to adopt the witty recommendation 
of the famous diplomatist, Count de Rayneval, 
* Contentons nous de regarder ; crest deja 
beaucoup de bien voir.” There is no hope 
for France as long as the Queen’s trecillo* 
consists exclusively of the Queen Isabella, 
the Regent, Minister Gonzales, Arguelles, 


all, that all-killing diplomatist, Mrs. Scott. 





SENTENCES OF CONFUCIUS. 
BY SCHILLER. 
Translated for Blackwood’s Magazine. 
TIME. 


Threefold the stride of Time, from first to last ! 
Loitering slow, the Furure creepeth— 
Arrow-swift, the Present sweepeth— 

And motionless for ever stands the Past. 


Never can Impatience hasten, 
When the slow step seeks delay, 
Chains, nor Doubt, nor Fear can fasten 
To the step that fleets away : 
Nor one spell Repentance knows, 
To stir the Still One from repose. 


If thou would’st, wise and happy, see 

Life’s solemn journey close for thee, 

The Loiterer’s counsel thou wilt heed, 
hough readier tools must shape the deed ; 

Not for thy friend the Fleet One know, 

Nor make the Motionless thy foe! 


SPACE. 


A threefold measure dwells in Space— 

Restless, with never pausing pace, 

Lenern, ever stretching ever forth, is found, 

And, ever widening, Breaptn extends around, 
And ever Derra sinks bottomless below! 


In this, a type thou dost possess— 
Restlessly on for ever must thou press, 

Nor slackening languor know, 

If to the Perfect thou would’st go; 
And broaden ever from thyself, until 
Creation thy embrace can fill; 
And down the Depth for ever fleeing, 
Dive to the spirit and the being. 
To reach, is but to persevere— 

For every end, this means—ENDEAVOUR! 
The full mind is alone the clear, 

And Truth dwells in the Depth for ever! 


* A favourite game at cards much in vogue in 
Spain and in Italy. 
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SONGS. 
BY THE REV. CHARLES WOLFE. 


Author of the Ballad, ‘‘ The Burial of Sir John Moore.’’ 


SONG. 


Oh, say not that my heart is cold 
To aught that once could warm it; 
That Nature’s form so dear of old 
No more has power to charm it ; 
Or, that the ungenerous world can chill 
One glow of fond emotion 
For those who made it dearer still, 
And shar’d my wild devotion. 


Still oft those solemn scenes I view 
In rapt and dreamy sadness ; 
Oft look on those who lov’d them too 
With Fancy’s idle gladness ; 
Again I long’d to view the light 
In Nature’s features glowing ; 
Again to tread the mountain’s height, 
And taste the Soul's o’erflowing. 


Stern duty rose, and frowning flung 
His leaden chain around me; 

With iron look and sullen tongue 
He muttered as he bound me: 


«“ The mountain-breeze, the boundless Heaven 


Unfit for toil the creature ; 
These for the free alone are given— 
But what have slaves with Nature ?” 


SONG. 


Arr—‘* Gramachree.’’ 


If I had thought thou could’st have died, 


I might not weep for thee ; 

But I forgot, when by thy side, 
That thou could’st mortal be ; 

It never through my mind had past, 
The time would e’er be o’er, 

And IT on thee should look my last, 
And thou should’st smile no more ! 


And still upon that face I look, 
And think ’twill smile again ; 
And still the thought I will not brook, 
That I must look in vain! 
But when I speak—thou dost not say, 
What thou ne’er left’st unsaid, 
And now I feel, as well I may, 
Sweet Mary! thou art dead! 


If thou would’st stay, e’en as thou art, 
All cold and all serene, 

I still might press thy silent heart, 
And where thy smiles have been! 

While e’en thy chill bleak corse I have, 
Thou seemest still my own, 

But there I lay thee in thy grave— 
And I am now alone! 


I do not think, where’er thou art, 
Thou hast forgotten me ; 





And I, perhaps, may soothe this heart, 


In thinking too of thee ; 


Yet there was round thee such a dawn 


Of light ne’er seen before, 
As fancy never could have drawn, 
And never can restore! 


SPANISH SONG. 
Air—“‘ Viva El Rey Fernando.”’ 


The chains of Spain are breaking— 
Let Gaul despair and fly ; 

Her wrathfu] trumpet’s speaking, 
Let tyrants hear, and die. 


Her standard o’er us arching 
Ts burning red and far ; 

The soul of Spain is marching 
In thunders to the war. 

Look round your lovely Spain, 

And say shall Gaul remain ? 


Behold yon burning valley, 

Behold yon naked plain— 

Let us hear their drum— 

Let them come, let them come ! 
For Vengeance and Freedom rally, 
And Spaniards! onward for Spain ! 


Remember, Remember, Barossa, 
Remember Napoleon’s chain,— 
Remember your own Saragossa, 


And strike for the cause of Spain— 


Remember your own Saragossa, 
And onward, onward! for Spain! 


SONG, 


Oh, my love has an eye of the softest blue, 


Yet it was not that that won me; 


But a little bright drop from her soul was there, 


Tis that that has undone me. 


I might have pass’d that lovely cheek, 


Nor, perchance, my heart have left me ; 
But the sensitive blush that came trembling there, 


Of my heart it forever bereft me. 


I might have forgotten that red, red lip— 


Yet how from that thought to sever ? — 
But there was a smile from the sun-shine within, 


And that smile Ill remember for ever. 


Think not ’tis nothing but lifeless clay, 
The elegant form that haunts me ; 


’Tis the gracefully delicate mind that moves 


In every step, that enchants me. 


Let me not hear the nightingale sing, 
Though [ once in its notes delighted ; 


The feeling and mind that comes whispering forth, 


Has left me no music beside it. 


Who could blame had I loved that face, 
Ere my eyes could twice explore her ; 
Yet, it is for the fairy intelligence there, 


And her warm—warm heart I adore her. 
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| It appears to us that Mr. Dickens has 
DICKENS’S AMERICAN NOTES. | avoided, as only a man of his peculiar genius 
pen have done, the two errors into which 

[Presumrne our readers may have some curiosity | our writers on America have generally fallen : 
to know the opinions of the leading English presses | the temptation with one class to make out 
upon Dickens’s “ American Notes,” we make a few | favourite theories, and the necessity with the 
selections containing the pith of several notices of the | other of resorting to petulant caricature. 
book. MME ferocious Toryism of the article from | |His mind is rich with better resources, and 
with a wisdom that is not less wise for being 
| cordial, unaffected,and agreeable. He writes 
| always cheerfully, always naturally, always 
| with a heart in what he says, most manly 
to republican institutions, utterly incompatible with a | and most kind. 'Those touches of thought- 
fair estimate of their operation, or of the character, | ful sympathy and large affection which hav e 
political or social, of the people who framed and | given him by far the most valuable part of 
maintain them.— Ed. Camp. Mag.] his. popularity and fame, meet us in the Nar- 

rative at every turn; and where his humour 
From the London Examiner. | js sharpest, it is most genial. He never sets 

PuBtic expectation will not be disappoint- | himself up in judgment on the entire people, 
ed in this book. Whatever the fate of its | he never draws conclusions before things are 
opinions, the power of its writing must be ‘half concluded, he never flings one nation in 
felt. Jt is marvellously real. It borrows no, the other’s face. His great business is to let 
factitious help from the matters it treats of. | | his readers see Social Influences at work as 
Its own vitality would have given the subject | | he himself saw them: and writing of Ame- 
old acquaintance and engrossing interest, if| rica in the tone and with the purpose of a 
it had been about a people in the moon. ‘friend, it had been of all ill compliments the 
This is the proof of first-rate descriptive ge-| worst to suppose she would take Truth 
nius. amiss. 

The Chronicle thinks that in his con-| “1 dedicate this book,” he says, “ to those 
cluding chapter Mr. Dickens “ bears hard | friends of mine in America, who, giving me 
upon the Americans, and consequently upon |a welcome I must ever gratefully and proud- 
the levelling democratic institutions which ly remember, left my judgment Free ; and 
have formed the character of the nation.” | |W ho, loving their country, can bear the truth, 
This “consequently” is any thing but a) when it is told good humouredly, and in a 
consequence. Democratic institutions being | kind spirit.” If there is one exception to 
universal in America, are as fairly entitled to | that spirit, it is the severity of comment on 
their share in the good of that country as in | the politicians of Washington. In this Mr. 
the bad; and in what Mr. Dickens praises,| Dickens may be, and probably is, quite 
he must be held to exalt those institutions as | right: but it is open to the question whether, 
much, as in what he blames, he can bej}on so brief a knowledge of the men them- 
thought to depreciate them. selves, he was justified to the full extent of 

There is one circumstance in reading the | those views. There is always a liability to 
book that isin danger of not being sufficiently | error in taking the reports and judgments of 
considered. Every thing of an objectional | men who shrink from public affairs, against 
kind, whether the author would have it so| those who act in them. We may admit at 
or not, stands out more prominently and/the same time that the public evidence, of 
distinctly than matter of the opposite de-| deed as well as word, offered in support of 
scription. ‘The social sin is a more tangible | these opinions, is in itself sufficiently start- 
thing than the social virtue. Pertinaciously | ling. is * -y 
to insist upon the charities and graces of life,| The first object of interest out of Boston is 
is to outrage their quite and unobtrusive | an American railroad ; “ realized” to the life, 
character : but we run the danger of extend-| with its hideous stove, its Brobdignag chest 
ing the vulgarities and indecencies, if we! for the negro, its independent conductor, 
seem to countenance by failing to expose its highly interrogative and affirmative pas- 
them. If this is kept in view, the proportion | sengers, and its own reckless dash through 
of censure in these American Notes will not| the main streets of towns or villages, unan- 
overbalance the just admiration and unexag- | nounced and uncared for. All the points are 
gerated praise. characteristic, and in what is noted of the 


Frazer’s Magazine, of which we give a sample, renders 
the critic himself ridiculous and his opinions con- 
temptible. He exhibits a degree of rancorous aversion 
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republican tendency to much politeness and | war?” said Buonaparte, in his first Italian 
not a little self-conceit, we see what time | campaign, to an Austrian general he had 


will mellow and change—into something of | made prisoner. 
which its moving cause, Democracy, need | | worse,” was the answer. 
There are many | 


not be at all ashamed. 
things of this kind throughout the narrative : 
many a hearty laugh at the present through | 
which beams the kindly hope for the future. 


From the Britannia. 

Mr. Dickens is a most provoking writer. 
We read, we are agitated, engrossed, de- 
lighted ; we laugh, we cry, we live in another 
world. We are possessed by his works, but 
—but—we don’t know what to make of him. 
This perplexity is really very cruel; every 
one asks you what you think of him, but 
never gives you his own opinion. Is he 
really a great writer, or only a fashion? Will 
people, in fifty years time, read “ Oliver 
Twist” and “Nieholas Nickleby,” and, last 
and greatest of all, “ Barnaby Rudge ?” Will 
the grave study his characters and write com- 
mentaries and essays to show their excel- 
lence, and will the gay get up quadrilles from 
the Dickens’s novels en costume? Will old 
Joe Willet live with Falstaff, and the May- 
pole with the Boar’s Head, or will his 
volumes be consigned to a top shelf, and the 
popularity they enjoyed form a new chapter 
in the “ Curiosities of Literature?” Why do 
not the arbiters of taste and the dispensers of 
literary fame settle the perplexing question, 
and assign to this intruder in the Republic of 
Letters his due place ? 

We verily believe they will wait till the 
man is dead before they form an estimate of 
his talents. The worst of the case is, that 
there is no standard to judge him by. He is 
like no one else. He is the founder of a new 
school. He has puzzled even Jules Janin ; 
and “a mixture of addled eggs, raw beef, and 
stale beer,” is the only image that suggests 
itself to the critic’s fancy that can give the 
Paris public any idea of Monsieur Dickens’s 
style. T'wo or three years ago the “ Quarter- 
ly” suddenly recollected that there was such 
a writer as Boz, and ventured to give his’ 
works a few ambiguous sentences. The re- 
viewer showed that he ought not to be popu- 
lar; that he violated all the rules of criticism ; 


that he paid no more attention to any known | any newness. 


| 





“| think nothing can be 
“Here is a young 
madman flying from place to place, disregard- 
ing every rule of war, and defeating an army 
when he should be besieging a fortress. Such 
violation of the principles of war is intolera- 
ble.” The old’ Austrian, no doubt, under- 
stood war as well as the Quarterly Reviewer 
does criticism; and if soldiers and authors 
will go wrong, and whiz through the air like 
rockets, why, the only remedy is to wait till 
the law of gravitation resumes its power, and 
to watch for the descent of the sticks! 

The “American Notes,” will not “ fix” 
the author’s reputation. He writes rapidly 
from hasty impressions. He was in the 
United States for six months, and kept tra- 
velling the whole time. He could see only 
the surface of things, and even this he does 
not always depict with his usual ability. He 
gives us only the outsides of character, ec- 
centricities of expression, oddities of dress— 
not the people themselves. His space is too 
much occupied with descriptions of mad- 
houses, prisons, and infirmaries: on those 
subjects he writes forcibly and well, though 
too much under the influence of strong feel- 
ing to allow us to attach great weight to his 
conclusions. But we expected matter of 
another kind from him—vivid pictures of 
American habits, life, and manners; and those 
we have not. Yet, on the whole, his book 
is highly amusing: it is marked by his usual 
originality of style; there is in it much fun, 
much humour, much observation, some pa- 
thos, and a great deal of good and proper 
feeling, expressed with the energy which 
characterises his graver thoughts. He speaks 
his mind freely; and, on the whole, his 
opinion of the Americans and their institu- 
tions is not very flattering. 


From the Spectator. 
Tis publication rather runs rapidly over 
the American tour of Mr. Dickens, including 
his steamboat passage out and his voyage 
‘home in a New York liner, than presents 
any thing like a picture of American charac- 


| ter and society. Nor was the tour itself of 


Landing at Boston in January, 


rules of composition than Shakspeare did to | and lingering there the best part of a month, 


Aristotle. “He has gone up like a rocket,” | 
said the “ Quarterly,” a very safe assertion, 


seeing all its sights, including a visit to the 
factory-town of Lowell, our author proceeded 


“and he will come down like a stick,” a to New York, and ductive through Philadel- 


very bold one. 


“* What do you think of the phia to Washington. 


The first intention of 
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Mr. Dickens was to travel to the South, in| ryat in quiet humour and natural strength ; 
order to examine the workings of slavery | whilst his more ambitious scenes or incidents 


with his own eyes: 


but the weather was! are much inferior to those of Sam Slick in 


getting very warm—he had some doubts genuine character, vigour, and effect. 


whether he should be permitted to see the | 
arcana—time, moreover, was pressing: he | 


therefore travelled to Richmond in Virginia, | i 
and then turning back retraced his steps to | imitate Theodore Hook ; but there is no new 


Baltimore; whence he crossed the Alleghanies 
by canal and railway to Pittsburg, and pro- 
ceeded by steamboat on the western rivers to | 
St. Louis, the last city of civilization. Here 
he made an excursion to the Prairies ; and, 
after gazing and dining 


| 
| 





The most positive fault of the book is 
want of distinctiveness. The general manner 
is that of Boz, excepting where he seems to 


phase of American society or American cha- 
racter presented, though a more vivid im- 
pression of the known may be produced by 
the ars scribendi of Dickens,—as in the de- 


' scription of the water of the Mississippi. Of 
yreturned to St. Louis, | | course, to those who know nothing about the 


and back again to Cincinnati ; whence he | subject, (and many such persons will peruse 
made his way across the country to Niagara, | 


looked in upon Toronto, Kingston, Montreal, 
and Quebec; and then returning to New 
York, embarked for England. 

In its structure the book is a book of 
travels; the places visited being more or less 
described, the public buildings and institu- 
tions taken in the order of their locality, and 
the whole work being a continuous narrative, 
though the lapse of time is not very dis- 
tinctly noted. Essentially, however, the 
book is a series of sketches; describing, not 
all the author saw, (for his public receptions 
are left unnoticed, and his private proceed- 
ings only mentioned generally,) nor much 
even of what he must have seen, but only 
such bits as he thought likely to make effec- 
tive “Notes for General Circulation.” As 
far as a couple of light and readable vo- 
lumes may go, this purpose is accomplished. 
The Notes are lively, rapid, and sometimes 
graphic, with occasional touches of the ludi- 
crous, and a good many reflective passages 
exhibiting what the special admirers of the 
writer call his “ fine humanity.” We should 
not, however, cite the American Notes for 
General Circulation as displaying the best 


examples of Mr. Dickens’s composition. Too | 


much of the bookmaker is visible, especially 
in the ehapters called “Going Away” and 
*“‘ The Passage Out,” descriptive of his leave- 
taking and his voyage: his reflections on the 
contrasts and characters of human society 
seem less to emanate from the heart than the 
head ; the liveliness often looks forced, the 
energy galvanic ; and an artificial smartness 
of style raises a frequent doubt in the mind 
as to how far the particular representation 
can be relied upon. Compared with other 
writers, we doubt whether these sketches can 
be pronounced successful, or likely to ad- 
vance the reputation of Mr. Dickens. His 
descriptions are not equal to those of Mar-| 


these volumes,) there will appear a good deal 
of information; but those who happen to be 
well read in Transatlantic travels will scarcely 
have a new image presented to their minds, 
or be able to deduce a new idea. The only 
points that struck us as having any thing like 
novelty are—1. The picture of the winter- 
landscape in Boston and its neighbourhood, 
as regards the unsubstantial and theatrical 
aspect of the wooden buildings; but we 
doubt its strict truth, and suspect that a por- 
tion of the scene-painting effect belongs to 
the mind of the describer. 2. A visit to the 
“back-slums” of New York, which Mr. 
Dickens made in company with two of the 
police force. 3. The system of solitary im- 
prisonment is brought out with more fearful, 
if with more melodramatic force, than by 
other writers. 4. The American practice of 
spitting is described with more detail than 
late writers have bestowed upon the topic; 
though, if our memory serves us, Mrs. Trol- 
lope was equally elaborate of yore. 5. Mr. 
Dickens rather depreciates the Mississippi ; 
not differing from others as to its features, 
but as to its general effect. In his visit to the 
Boston Asylum for the Blind, there is an ac- 
count of a girl, blind, deaf, dumb, and with- 
out the sense of smell, which is metaphysi- 
cally curious, and humanly touching ;_ this, 
however, is not written by Mr. Dickens, but 
by Dr. Howe, a medical officer of the insti- 
tution. The facts in the chapter on Slavery 





are all drawn from advertisements and reports 
of brawls in the Southern newspapers; and 
the comments or declamation of Mr. Dickens 
upon the text are more in/ense than those of 
Buckingham, Sturge, or Gurney, who had 
some actual acquaintance with systems of 
slavery: but Mr. Dickens offers no practical 








suggestion, or indeed suggestion of any kind 
—it is mere attack. Probably the most dis- 
tinctive trait in the work is personal. Mr. 
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Dickens seems but a young traveller; and|out does not lie upon the surface to be 
the discomforts of a ship, which Shakspeare | sketched in pen and ink, and recommended 
used as an image of fearful limitation—* ca-| to “the general reader” rather by grotesque 


bin’d, cribb’d, confin’d, bound in”—struck | 


him with wonder; the various disturbances 


of a gale, with something more than wonder; | 


and he looked upon a “corduroy road” as 
an unheard of monster, though familiar to all 
American travellers and readers of travels. 
From Frazer’s Magazine for November. 
«Ce n’est q’une ¢toile qui file, 
Qui file, fite, et disparait.” 

Frew men have ever been more accurate 
observers and more faithful chroniclers of 
street life in the byways of London than Mr. 
Dickens. He cannot, accordingly, have failed 
to remark how different is alike the position 
and the estimation of the master of a puppet- 
show whilst engaged in his vocation, and 
whilst pursuing his travels from place to 
place with his theatre, company, and proper- 
ties, upon his back. In the one case he is a 
mysterious personage, exercising sway over 
the nerves and muscles of a joyous multitude 
from the depths of the gleeful temple in which 
he stands enshrined. But, in the other case, 
let him step forth from his concealment, 
leaving Punch still and mute, and Judy, the 
most justly treated of all shrews, at rest, and 
what is he, this master of the puppet-show ? 
—A dull, vulgar mechanic of fun. We 


repeat, it is impossible that so shrewd a/| 


bystander in our streets should not have per- 
ceived this. We wonder, then, why he did 
not adopt, and, while gloriously conscious 
of the immeasurable distance between the 
sketcher of Pickwick and the manager of 
Punch, apply, nevertheless, the moral to him- 
self before he ventured to travel for the pur- 
pose of “making a book.” Surely, a little 
reflection might have taught him that a very 
different order of qualifications, natural and 


acquired, from those which enabled him to | 


please the town with his monthly and weekly 
effusions touching Cockneys and the pecu- 
liar regions, physical and moral, in which 
they flourish, was required for the author of 


Some amount of reasoning power—some- 
thing more of knowledge than he had ever 
leisure or opportunity to obtain—he might 
have easily concluded, were necessary to en- 
able him to handle the various subjects which 
should be treated of in a book on America 
not transparently and utterly worthless. 
Every thing in a new country where a great 
theorem is in the process of being worked 


exaggeration than fidelity. 
George Cruikshank, or Phiz, or some other 








matter of repeated and serious study? 





| son. 


If this were so, 


caricaturist, would be the person to give us 
engraved notes of America, and not a writer 
of books. ‘True it is that most amusing vo- 
lumes—and, to the wise and learned, most 
instructive volumes—may be composed by 
one however slightly educated and little fa- 
miliar with the lore which the sacred past 
has transmitted to us through the medium of 
books or the living voice of the learned, who 
throws himself boldly into strange regions, 
where every thing from the race of man to 
the spontaneous productions of the soil wears 
an unaccustomed aspect, and the individual 
narrator incurs, in the course of his wander- 
ings and researches, real dangers, moving 
vicissitudes of fortune, and has made good his 
return to this old familiar world of ours, to 
tell his story only because his perseverance 
was untiring and his courage dauntless, and 
a special Providence watched over him that 
he might reappear amongst his countrymen 
a messenger of prolific tidings—a missionary 
from unknown men. A gentleman, however, 
who travels accompanied by his wife on the 
old highways, high-roads, canals, railroads, 
and runs no greater risk of personal danger 
than is cheerfully incurred by thousands 
daily, precludes himself from all the advan- 
tages of “adventurous life’s variety” in his 


_ travels, and appeals in vain to our sympathies 


touching his sufferings in stage-coaches, and 
canal-boats, and rail-road carriages. The 
man, then, is nothing to us; the knowledge 
he imparts, the quantity of facts—useful and 
interesting facts—which he communicates, 
are every thing. And unless we can derive 
knowledge from it—unless there be facts 
wherewith we may thankfully store our mind, 
and from which we can draw general con- 
clusions—we turn from the volumes after one 
slight perusal as a mere exercitation upon the 
part of a sentence-spinner—an intellectual 


| posture-maker, and dismiss them from our 
a work on the United States of America. | 


consideration for ever. Should we be justi- 
fied in treating Mr. Dickens’s volumes thus 
slightingly ? or are they worthy to be made 
It 
will be our business to inquire and deliver 
in our verdict, with the grounds and reasons 
thereof. Nine-tenths of Mr. Dickens’s work 
are about himself, either in his abstract indi- 
viduality or in relation to some thing or per- 
It is Yo, el Dickens Catolico! with a 





antral 














vengeance. We putaside this portion of the 
performance for the present. A tithe, or 
thereabout, has reference to America and the 
Americans, apart from their visitor. What 
do we learn from this that has not been al- 
ready told in pretty neasly every form, shape, 
and way, and is as notorious as Paul’s? No- 
thing—positively, nothing! We solemnly 
declare, that any Jittérateur who had read 
Halliburton, Hamilton, Marryat, Trollope, | 
Martineau—to say nothing of Stuart, Silk 

Buckingham, Tyrone Power, Robert Keeley, 
and Fanny Kemble—might have written the 

whole of this portion of the work Mr. Dick-| 

ens calls his own, without ever passing out of | 

ear-shot of the sounds of Bow Bell. 

The ground, we maintain, was utterly ex-| 
hausted. No traveller starting to America to | 
write a book had any business there unless | 
he went determined to plunge into the Far, 
West—far, far beyond the limits of pseudo- | 
civilization, and enlarge the information that | 
a host of writers, and, above all, Catlin, has | 
given us about the Red Indian. But the old 
American ground was exhausted. A thousand 
crops had been taken off it by skilful and sturdy 
reapers. It never was very rich or extensive. 
How could it be? Except a small body of la- 
dies and gentlemen who live quite apart from 
the American herd, and who differ in no mark- 
worthy particular from individuals of the 
same class in England; who “toil not, 
neither do they spin ;” who, living on their 
property, follow no profession or avocation ; 


who take no part in public affairs ; and who, | 
though with the American populace, are in | 


nosortof them. ‘Take away this small body 
from the mass, and nothing remains that has 
not been described over and over again. A 
hundred writers have explained to us that the 
only gentlemen of America engaged in active 
life (with only such exceptions as strengthen 
the general rule) are to be found amongst 
soldiers, sailors, and lawyers: that the gene- 
ral society in the eastern towns is a deterio- 
rated representation of British mercantile 
society at home; that trading and gain are 
the capital objects of the Yankee, from his 
pinafore to his winding-sheet; that in all his 
transactions, mercantile and other, he boasts 
to be “sharp,” and is so accordingly ;—in a 
word, that, like Gil Blas’s chosen servant, he 
is un poco picaro at best, and the most un- 





principled and unmitigated cheat in the world 


at the worst; that from continually trying to | 
overreach every body with whom he comes | 


in contact, he is jealous in temperament, sus- 
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that all the time he is asleep he is dreaming 
of dollars, and all the time he is awake he is 
talking of dollars, trying to win them, chewing 
tobacco, spitting, or dram-drinking ; that he 


isan unsocial creature, who has no household 


gods—who passes his life in stores, or streets, 
or boarding-houses—that wit, and humour, 
and brilliant conversation, are strangers to him 


_—that he gobbles up his meals without any 


regard to comfort, decorum, or digestion— 
that to spare time, drinking, and dollar-win- 
ning, and bargain-driving, are always carried 
on together—that whittling and gouging are 
national amusements—that he is sparing in 
his ablutions, careless in his personal habits 
and manners—in other words, that he does 
not “wash himself with Oriental scrupulo- 
| sity,” and never “ sacrifices to the Graces” 
—that he is desperately inquisitive, painfully 
restless, and preposterously proud of his 
country, himself, and every thing that is his. 
That he “ hates the British,” and chiefly be- 
cause, like Scrub in the play, he thinks they 
“ laugh at him consumedly”—he is very thin- 
skinned, and has not the least notion of a 
joke—he hates the British, but despises 
every other nation—he hates the British also 
because they are on the American continent, 
possess the mouths of the St. Lawrence and 
the harbour of Halifax, which he is most 
particularly anxious to appropriate—yet he 
is not less proud of his own nationality and 
free and enlightened citizenship, than he is 
of his English descent and the claim he thus 
prefers to a share in her historic glories—he 
has not much leisure for religion, but when 
he does become religious he seldom stops 
short of fanaticism. Jn the main, though of 
any thing but a sanguine temperament and 
joyous disposition, he is naturally a good- 
tempered, good-hearted fellow, capable of 
strong and enduring attachments, though 
without any delicacy of sentiment or refine- 
ment of feeling. Fancy, imagination, fair 
ideals, are not for the Americans. He be- 
haves, however, with great native courtesy 
to women, or, as he chooses invariably to 
style them in whatever rank of life, “ the fe- 
males ;” he is true and liberal to his friend, 
and, under ordinary circumstances, kind to 
strangers,—a kindness which he has often 
had abused; he is childish to the last degree 
in his admiration of “lions and lionesses” 
from afar, as he abundantly proved in the 
recent cases of Mr. Charles Dickens and 
Fanny Elssler. Brave he is as the bravest, 
on land and water, brave as_ ourselves. 


picious in nature, and litigious in practice;; When the American moves on to the West 
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and South, his character in some respects} We knew the roads, canals, and minor 
brightens—in generosity, hospitality, and| were, and must continue to be for many 

the like,—in other deepens and darkens; in| year to come, excessively bad. As for ibe 
all his transactions with the Red Indian he Mississippi and Niagara they were already 
is a cruel, blood-thirsty, remorseless, faithless | as familiar to our “mind’s eye” as Fleei 
rufian. He is every thing abominable but 4 Ditch or Puddle Dock. We had been l!ec- 
coward. As a_slave-owner, he is_hard- | tured about all American charitable and other 
hearted and cruel, alike from habitude and _| institutions, prisons, penitentiaries, solitary 
position; the authority he possesses is cal-| imprisonment, silent system, blind, deaf, 
culated to render a man desperately wicked ; | _dumb, mad, and all that sort of thing and so 
the constant danger and apprehension in| forth, by all our writers, until we heartily 
which he lives in the midst of a hostile slave | wished that we might hear no more of it, and 
population, restrained only by the personal | the benevolent Americans be left to the un- 
fears of each individual, and the vigilance by | noticed enjoyment of their own discipline 
which combination amongst them is pre-| and systems. We were sickened with stories 
vented, renders it necessary for him, from}; about American madhouses. Mental alien- 
mere policy, to be prompt, terrible, merciless | ation is a subject little fitted for a book of 
in his proceedings and punishments. He isin | travels. Mr. Dickens has given us a small 
the dreadful position of one who is debarred | réchauffé of all those matters we were so 
the use of merey,—who dare not forgive ;' familiarly acquainted with before, but he has 
and every effort of the abolitionists only | not added one new ingredient. Therefore, 
tends to render his position and the condition | so far as the communication of any informa- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


of the slave more horrible. Violence here, | tion to us about America and the Americans ° 


too, prevails more amongst free men. ‘The is concerned, Mr. Dickens might just as well 
unsuspected rifle, pistol, and bowie-knife, are “have remained at this side of the Atlantic. 
more constantly in use than in the free states. | — 

For the rest, the law is ill administered, ex- | From Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine for November. 
cept in two or three of the cities. The mob) Since the voyages of Columbus in search of 
is stronger than the law. They have the the New World, and of Raleigh in quest of El 
most infamous public press in the world, Dorado, no visit to America has excited so 
teeming always with falsehood and slander. | much interest and conjecture as that of the au- 
As for the political institutions, they are | thor of “Oliver Twist.” The enterprise was 
pretty nearly the worst that could be understood to be a sort of Literary Expedition, 
devised by human ingenuity. Party spirit for profit as well as pleasure: and many and 
infests every hamlet and homestead, and strange were the speculations of the reading 
nurses the growth of every evil passion public as to the nature and value of the trea- 
throughout the whole population. Freedom sures which would be brought home by 
of elections is a mockery; every species of Dickens on his return. Some persons ex- 
offence that can be conceived against purity’ pected a philosophical comparison of Wash- 
of election is committed. Congress consists ington’s Republic with that of Plato; others, 
for the most part of vulgar, ignorant, penni-- anticipated a Report on the Banking System 
less, dishonest adventurers. Bribery and and Commercial Statistics of the United 
corruption prevail in almost all the public States; and some few, perhaps, looked for a 
offices, and in all the departments of the state. Pamphlet on International Copyright. The 
Several of the states of the Union are bank- general notion, however, was that the Trans- 
rupt; the credit of the whole country is in atlantic acquisitions of Boz would transpire 
the utmost disrepute. Thereis greatanxiety in the shape of a Tale of American Life and 
on the part of the multitude to confiscate the Manners—and moreover that it would appear 
fifty-six millions of English money invested by monthly instalments in green covers, and 
in American securities. And so, as the re- illustrated by some artist with the name of 
frein of a famous chanson says, “ Voila Phiz, or Whiz, or Quiz. 

Paris!” we say, Voila lAmerique! We The fallacy of these guesses and calcula- 
knew allabout it. We were aware, too, that tions was first proved by the announcement 
it is impossible in sucha country, so thinly of American Notes for General Circulation,” 
populated,—so partially reclaimed—so lately a title that at once dissipated every dream of 
settled—so limited in the command of a Clock-case or a Club, and cut off all chance 
capital and labour—that for any distance of a tale. 

there could be good or comfortable travelling.| Still there remained enough in the an- 
35 3B 
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nouncement of American Notes, by C. Dick- 
ens, to strop the public curiosity to a keen 


edge. Numerous had been the writers on | 
the land of the stars and stripes—a host of | 


travelled ladies and gentlemen, liberals and 
illiberals, utilitarians and inutilitarians—hu- 


man bowls of every bias had trundled over | 


the United States without hitting, or in the 
opinion of the natives, coming near the jack. 
The royalist, missing the accustomed honours 
of kings and. ‘queens, saw nothing but a re- 
publican pack of knaves; the High Church- 
man, finding no established church, declared | 
that there was no religion—the aristocrat 
swore that all was low and vulgar, because 
there were no servants in drab turned up with 


blue, or in green turned down with crimson | 
—the radical was shocked by the caucus, the | 


enthralment of public opinion, and the timi-| 
dity of the preachers—the metaphysical phi- | 
losopher was disgusted with the preponde- | 
rance of the real over the ideal—the adven- 
turer took fright at Lynch law, and the saintly 
abolitionist saw nothing but black angels 
and white devils. 
of America and the Americans was still to | 
seek, and accordingly the reading public on | 
both sides of the Atlantic looked forward | 


with anxiety and eagerness for the opinions | 


of a writer who had proved by a series of | 
wholesome fictions that his heart was in the 


right place, that his head was not in the | 


wrong one, and that his hand was a good 
hand at description. One thing at least was 
certain, that nothing would be set down in 
malice; for compared with modern authors 


in general, Boz is remarkably free from sec- | 


tarian or antisocial prejudices, and as to po- 
litices he seems to have taken the long pledge | 
against party spirit. And doubtless one of | 


the causes of his vast popularity has been the | 


social and genial tone of his works,—show- 
ing that he feels and acts on the true princi- 
ple of the “ homo sum”—a sum too generally 
worked as one in long division instead of 
addition. 

In the mean time, the book, after long 
budding in advertisement, has burst into full 
leaf, and however disconcerting to those per- 
sons who had looked for something quite 
different, will bring no disappointment to 
such as can be luxuriously content with good 
sense, good feeling, good fun, and good writ- 
ing. In the very first half-dozen of pages 
the reader will] find an example of that cheer- 
ful practical philosophy which makes the | 
best of the worst. 


An impartial account | 


S AMERICAN NOTES. 


From the London Atheneum. 


| Wuen the public has devoured the scenes, 
characters, and dialogues in this book, it will 
be time enough to award to “ Boz” his pe- 
culiar place among the English tourists to 
America. For the present, then, we merely 
offer ourselves as tasters,—extracting from 
this eagerly-expected book as copiously as 
time and space will allow, and leaving criti- 


_cism for some future day. 
* ok * * + * . 


The meals proved but funeral feasts to one 
of our author’s sociable disposition. Mr. 
Dickens does not complain so loudly as some 
of his predecessors of the rapidity with which 
the food of America is despatched, but the 
'want of mirth at the banquet touched him 
/home, and he lays against his companions 
ithe general charge of behaving as if every 
‘man’s conscience was burdened with some 
horrible secret. A few humorous figures and 
| dialogues, however, came before him; and 
here, by the way, we may observe, that no 
traveller within our remembrance has kept 
himself so scrupulcusy clear of personalities 
or “pencilling” as our author. The origi- 
nals we find in his pages were casually en- 
countered, and, therefore, fair game. 

* * x * * . * 

We are now on the way to Niagara; but 
shall not pause there. Vivid and overpow- 
ering as must be the impressions of that stu- 
pendous scene, and honest as Mr. Dickens 
doubtless is in reporting them, the result is 
more like “ fine writing” than any other por- 
tion of the tour. Jt is now high time that 
we should hand the book over to the reader: 
| there remains untouched, for his amusement, 
a run through Canada—a peep at the Shakers 
|of Lebanon, not including their worship, 


| which is no longer exhibited to curious travel- 

lers—a chapter on slavery, powerfully writ- 
ten, and weighted with illustrations derived 
verbatim from the American newspapers ; and 
general remarks on society and opinion, and 
an indignant protest against the personalities 
of the American press. ‘The last, we opine, 
will be more offensive to our transatlantic 
cousins, than any previous charge brought 
against their institutions or social habits, by 
traveller gentle or simple. 


a 


From the Literary Gazette. 


Tue leading features of this work will 
‘have the various effect of reminding the 
‘reader of preceding publications by Boz, and 
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of exhibiting Charles Dickens as the graver 
“examinator” (to use his own word) of 
questions of great interest in the social world, 
new or old. Thus, in his outward voyage, 
and in sundry places both of rest and travel, 
we have a full taste of those humours, | 
touched with masterly traits of pathos, which | 
have raised him so high in the seale of popu- 
larity ; whilst elsewhere the conditions of 
prisons, hospitals, lunatic asylums, and sla- 
very, are discussed with observant feeling ; 
and there are frequent descriptions of coun- 
try and circumstance, wrought up perhaps 
rather more poetically than accurately—we 
mean that they are tinged, if not exaggerated, 
in the language suggested by the genius of | 
the author. 

Before proceeding to illustrate these quali- 
ties and characteristics, we may remark, that 
the sentiments which inspired Mr. Dickens 
with the strong desire to investigate the pub- 
lic institutions of America, to which we have 
alluded, and which might with equal, if not 
greater utility be applied to similar establish- 
ments at home, are the same, honourable to 
his humane nature, which have pervaded his 
previous productions. The object has been 
to alleviate the sufferings of the lower and 
unfortunate classes of mankind, and to enti- 
tle them’ to consideration, sympathy and 
pity, by showing that there was on our earth 
hardly any bad without some share of good ; 
that there were no living beings (hardly the 
rare exception of a Sykes) nu/la virtute re- 
dempti; and that, if it were necessary to 
punish evil and repress sin, it was still more 
imperatively a duty to search out and en- 
courage the smallest sparks of an opposite | 
tendency, to instruct the ignorant, and open 
paths of refuge to the penitent, who, in 
ninety-nine cases in every hundred, are irre- | 
vocably shut out from the possibility of re- 
formation. 

This general scope of all Boz’s works, so 
emphatically and successfully addressed to 
the tender mercies of parochial care, the mis- 
taken discipline of jails, or the infamous cru- 
elty of ill- regulated schools, has been no 
mean cause of the universal approbation with | 
which they have been received; for though | 
the talent and originality of the ‘author must | 
have done much for any species of compo- 


sition, it is not too much to say, that the. 


sense of his always aiming at benevolent pur- 
poses has not failed to augment the opinion 
of their merits in every well-disposed and 
intelligent mind. Altogether, the Notes are 
truly for general circulation ; and will not 





discredit the fame of their responsible issuer. 


He stands still a true man in feeling, and a 
“good man” in literature.” 


From Chambers’s London Journal. 
We cannot say that we have risen from 
the two volumes containing the sketches 
penned by Mr. Dickens during his American 
tour, with any feelings of intense gratification 
or pleasure. Although imbued with a very 
high veneration for the genius and talents of 
the author, these American * Notes” will not, 
we fear, pass current among the English. 
There is the usual light and frolicksome de- 
_seriptive style for which the author of Pick- 
| wick has rendered himself celebrated, but the 
| spirit that animated his previous productions 
is here wanting. 


From Ainsworth’s Magazine for November. 
BY UNCLE SAM. 


After reading with the avidity to be ex- 
pected when a huge appetite and dainty 
viandsare in conjunction, Mr. Dickens’s work 
on America, I find myself ina most unenviable 
situation for a gentleman who previously had 
sat down with the expectation of being 
“nothing, if not critical.” 

] find I have been agreeing, almost word 
for word with the author, throughout his two 
volumes; and I must confess at once to a 
feeling of surprise that no exaggeration, no 
caricature of any kind, so far as my experi- 
ence enables me to judge, rears its grotesque 
head in either volume. Mr. Dickens will 
assuredly expect this point to be disputed. 
He confesses to have been sceptical of seve- 
| tal American peculiarities which previous 

|tourists had noted, and he must anticipate 
that American critics will endeavour to “ fix” 
him in the same rank of gentlemen who allow 
| their imagination to run occasionally wild. 
The members of Congress, for instance. will 
/never be persuaded that they render filthy 
the carpets of the floors of the legislative 


| chambers and the President? s white house. 
7 * a & 





There is a capital sketch of the appearance 
‘of Boston, which would answer nearly as 
well for New York. The peculiar appear- 
ance of the houses alluded to by Mr. Dickens, 
results from the natural redness of the bricks, 
and the fresh white paint periodically applied 
to the wooden buildings, with which nothing 
can well harmonize unless equally brilliant. 

Mr. Dickens considers that the Americans 
are not a humorous people; and that their 
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temperament always impressed him as being | 
of a dull and gloomy character. ‘This is per- | 
haps, to be fully admitted as a general fea- 
ture, and for that very reason the humorous 
exceptions are the most conspicuous in front 
of the dark background. Some humorists 
are of the Falstaff genus, who circulate the 
laugh by commencing it themselves; others 
are the followers of the Liston school, which 
raises mirth with an imperturbable gravity of 
countenance. American humorists are of 
the latter class. sf . ’ 

The public press of the States will groan 
under the severest castigation it has ever yet 
received, and most richly merited is the 
castigation. 

The general character of the volumes is 
that of a journal. There are no politics or 
political bias, no reference whatever to the 
author’s public receptions, no straining after | 
effect, but the whole runs smoothly on from | 
commencement to end in a manner that must | 
irresistibly compel the reader to believe it 
bears no fiction of any kind within it. Some) 
of the little episodes and anecdotes are in the | 
well known manner of the bestknown comic | 
writer. Weare introduced to an indepen-| 
dent shoemaker, to a grandson of the in- 
ventor of “ cold drawn castor oil,” to comi- 
eal pigs and fabulous giants, to the stumps of 
trees in the forests, which take grotesque 
shapes on moonlit nights, and to budding 
presidents who rush from the street into the 
very sanctum sanctorum of Boz, and throw- 
ing open the windows, invite other boys in 
the street below to come up and do like- 
wise ; crying—* Here he is!“ Comeon!” 
* Bring all your brothers !” 

No other book of a traveller in America 
ever gave me the same pleasure in reading, 
and I am much mistaken if the public 









































mous consent, “Go the whole ticket,”— 
to make use of an American electioneering 
phrase—in voting some similar meed of 
approbation. 


From Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine for November. 


DICKENS’S AMERICAN NOTES. 


generally, do not, with a perfectly unani-| 





ErrHer too much has been expected from 
“Boz among the Yankees,” or the recent 
works of a host of intelligent and accom- 
plished travellers in the United States are too 
freshly remembered to allow justice to be 
done an after gleaner in the same vast field, 
however able, especially if he has added lit- 
tle or nothing to the previous amount of 
actual information. 























But Mr. Dickens has, 
not only thrown few new lights upon the 


social state of the people of the United 
States: he has deepened every shade into 
palpable blackness; and described society, 
in all its greater interests, as in a very low 


_and dangerous condition. Slavery is but one 


of the evils of America; which is represented 


as helplessly enslaved by the most atrocious 


press that ever the world heard of, legislated 
for by the most corrupt of its citizens, dis- 
tracted by the most rancorous and paltry 


party spirit, and tainted to the core with dis- 
_honesties of every sort. Opinions of the same 


character have been more openly expressed 
by former writers, but never so strongly, nor 
without pointing more directly to the advan- 
tages which counterbalance the evils arising, 


in a new country, from republican institu- 
tions. 


Apart from the weight which may be at- 
tached to the judgment and individual opin- 
ions of Mr. Dickens, upon these and upon 
other matters already familiar to the world, 
the “ Notes,” as such, are meagre and unsa- 
tisfactory. They tell nothing new of Ame- 
rica, nor do they take any enlarged or pro- 
found view of what is already known; but 
they are interspersed with many bits of clever 
composition in their author’s peculiar style ; 
which, though they might have been quite as 
relevant any where else, it is pleasant to 
stumble upon—that is, if people are not very 
much in earnest to hear about America. Mr. 
Dickens deprecates the idea of intentionally 
offending the Americans by his censures; 
and thin-skinned as the nation is, we fancy 
he may be quit for his fears; while he may 
be very certain of having pleased a large 
party at home. Miss Martineau, with almost 
rash frankness, stated many unpalatable 
truths, which, as a true friend and disinte- 
rested monitor she was bound to tell; but 
her censures, though they may have offended 
the Americans more, will gratify the English 
Tories infinitely less than the statements or 
opinions of Mr. Dickens. He states that his 
only object at the outset was to carry his 
readers faithfully along with him wherever 
he went, and that this task he has * dis- 
charged ;”—so far, it may be added, as they 
were likely to be amused on the journey. 
When we have mentioned, that another guid- 
ing principle in the construction of his work, 
“ was to mention the name of no individual,” 
we leave the manner in which the task is 
fulfilled to the judgment of the reader. For 
illustrations of American character, save a 
few outré specimens, we must, we presume, 
wait the appearance of a new fiction by the 
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DICKENS’S AMERICAN NOTES. 


author of Nickleby, the scene of which shall 
be the United States; and, meanwhile, take 
the “ Notes” as we find them embodied in 
two not over-substantial volumes. Boz breaks 
forth at the very commencement. * * 

In the grave summing up of judgment upon 
the social, and, we should say, moral state 
of the American citizens, at the close of his | 
work, Mr. Dickens, in more direct and | 
stronger terms, reiterates this strong opinion | 
of the press ; in this confirming the judgment 
of every British traveller who ‘has spoken on 
the subject ; and among that number are those | 
of the most liberal sentiments, and the warm- , 
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satisfied even fastidious English travellers. 
Not so Mr. Dickens; and his condemnation 
of the Shakers is without discrimination as 
without mercy. The happiest part of the 
expedition to Mr. Dickens, so far as he lets 
us into the secret of his adventures, seems te 


have been the voyage home, during which 
">? 


he quite recovered his good humour and good 
‘spirits. His fellow-passengers were chiefly 
| Canadians. 

Though it will be seen that the general 
impression, and the report of the American 
character, are unfavourable, this is somewhat 
qualified by the sweeping assertion in the 


est friends of the true liberty of printing ; Mr. concluding remarks, that “they are by na- 
Combe, and Miss Martineau, as well as Cap- | ture frank, brave, cordial, hospitable and af. 


tain Marryat. 
cider this instrument of evil so’ powerful or | 
influential as our author does. * ” 


ous little affectionate episodes, diversify and 
relieve the monotony of the voyage to St. 
Louis, and back again to Cincinnati. Tra- 
versing the state of Ohio, Mr. D. reached the 
Lakes—nor halted until under the Falls of 
Niagara. The journey to the Far West 
must, on the whole, have been a dull and 
tiresome one. All is barren! The Valley 
of the Mississippi, one vast lake of the Dis- 
mal Swamp—prairies “ oppressive in their 
barren monotony,” scenes which Mr. Dick- 
ens—and we can believe him—though he 
may not be able to forget them, never wishes | 
to look on again. * ’ 

At Niagara, Mr. Dickens does become 
Transcendental, though not after the fashion 
of Emerson’s ascetic school. He was exalted 
and sublimed, though the permanent emo- 
tion was tranquillizing. 

The visit to Canada presents nothing new. 
Its record is indeed as meagre as possible. 
The traveller appears to have liked every 
thing he saw; and he prudently. forbears.to 
draw any parallel between the social features 
of the British colony and the United States ; 
though one may guess that, unlike some pre- 
vious observers, his comparison would be 
advantageous to our noble selves. He is 


more hopeful, and indeed confident, of the | 


fortunes of Canada than most people were at 
the time of his visit, though matters do look 
brighter of late. 

After visiting Montreal and Quebec, Mr. 


ary route of Lake Champlain and the Hud- 
son; and, before taking his departure, 
a flying visit to the baths at Lebanon, and the 
Shaker settlement there. These baths have 
35 * 


Yet they do not seem to con- fectionate. » 


| their growth among the mass ; 
Some originals of the Far West, and vari- | 





‘besetting sin of the Americans. 
| another base quality and deep taint, at the 





made | 


But then those fine natural 
“qualities are “sadly sapped and blighted in 
and there at re 
influences at work which endanger them sull 

more, and give but little present promise of 
their healthy restoration.” The nature of 
some of these influences, real or imaginary, 
we have already seen. Another of them, 
pronounced “the prolific parent of an innu- 
merable brood of evils,’ is “ universal dis- 
trust,” which renders the people jealous, sus- 
picious, fickle, unjust, and ungrateful to their 
most useful servants and best benefactors. 
A mean and factious party spirit is another 
There is yet 


existence of which, considering that America 
is the common resort of the most rascally 
swindlers and vagabonds that England spews 
forth, we need not be surprised. For this 
her present half-settled condition, but surely 
not her free institutions, are chargeable. This 
is what Mr. Dickens calls the love of “smart” 
dealing—cheating, in short. 
* * * * * 


In the two words “ Yes, Sir,” Mr. Dickens 


finds the sum of American general conversa- 


tion. Other travellers hear only “ dollars ;” 
he, “ Yes, Sir.” 

Though Mr. Dickens did not visit those 
Southern States in which slavery exists in its 
foulest degree, it needs not that, in him or 
any man, to qualify him to speak truly of 
its complicated and all-pervading iniquity. 
This he does warmly, quoting from the 


|American newspapers a few of the sort of 
| paragraphs, illustrative of its actual opera- 
Dickens regained New York by the custom- | 


tion, which our readers may have seen in 
our own pages. A few more, given after the 
example of Marryat and Buckingham, show 
the lawless spirit, “the wild justice,” of the 


| Far West. 








From the Asiatic Journal. 


THE SHEPHERD KINGS OF THE EAST 
AND OF EGYPT. 


Since the revival of a knowledge of the 
hieroglyphic alphabet, many attempts have 
been made to ascertain who were “the 
shepherd kings.” However, the most recent 
publications upon the subject, both in this 
country and on the continent, show that the | 
point has not hitherto been settled. 

The Persians, the Babylonians, and the | 
Egyptians, at a period extremely remote, had, 
each of them, an Arabian family on the 
throne of their respective kingdoms. The 
Persians make their Arab dynasty, in the | 
person of one sovereign, known by the sodri- 
quet of “ Zohak,” to last 1,000 vears. The 
Babylonians give six Arabian sovereigns, as 
forming their “second dynasty, to which they | 
attribute a duration of 215 years. The 
seventeenth dynasty of the Egyptians, which | 
lasted for 260 years, was composed of either | 
six, seven, or eight Arabian princes, the num- 
ber varying in the lists of the several autho- 
rities. 

Such are the records of ancient history, 
substantially containing nothing more re-| 
garding these princes than what is stated ; 
except that there is uncertainty, particularly | 
as regards the Egyptian dynasties, whether 
they were Arabian. 


The older Egyptian monuments, however, 


together with a vast variety of other very CUu- | 
rious particulars regarding them, at length | 
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themselves of one of those great empires in 
the East, of prior existence to any of those 
of which classic history makes mention: or 
it may be said, 1,700 years and more before 
the times of Cyrus and Cambyses, this Ara- 
bian family of Rakot were in possession of 
an empire fully as greatas, if not of greater 
extent than, that possessed by the Persian 
family of Achemenes, and Cambyses, the 
second of the family, had added the sove- 
| Teignty of Egypt to his other vast possessions 
jin the East. ‘They are not the second, but the 
first dynasty of the Babylonians, actually the 
‘first race of kings, of whom the Baby lonians, 
_at any after period, ever retained any know- 
ledge ; and they are, too, the most ancient 
imperial family with whom we are ever likely 
|to be acquainted ; unless Egyptian inscrip- 
‘tions shall be found, affording us some infor- 
‘mation regarding their immediate imperial 
predecessors, the Peshdadians of Persia. 

| Rakot is the name of an individual, and 
\the word means “shepherd ;” and rakoti, 
as before noticed, means the family, or any 
particular member of the family, of or be- 
longing to the individual named Rakot, or 
Shepherd. In pronunciation, the / before the 
r, according to rule, being changed to r, and 
‘the two 7s made to coalesce, and form one r, 





the latter word, Arakoti, is composed of the 


definite article a/, the active participle of, or 
the common adjective noun formed from rai, 


| “to pasture,” kot, “a flock of sheep,” and the 


double ee, which | have written i, denoting 
| relationship, or “of or belonging to.” The 
word was translated into the Egyptian lan- 


make known to us, in the first place, that | guage by Pi-sos ; and the ancient Egyptians 
they did not form three separate dynasties, | were wont, apparently for the sake of expla- 
but were, in fact, one and the same dynasty; | nation, to write the two words in juxta-posi- 


and, secondly, that they really were Arabians, | tion. 


I find them so written. Where the 


who, in their own Arabic language, styled | decease is recorded of the sovereign who 
themselves Arakoti or the Rakot dynasty or| erected the largest pyramid, I there find it 


family. 
tian era, they attained to power, possessing 


Or — 
AD 














“and he was of the Rakot, the shepherd fa- | 


mily.”* Then as was Apachnas (a sovereign, | 
by the way, better known to us under his) 
other names of Cheops, and Chembis,) so 
were all his family, all the sovereigns of the | 
seventeenth, or Sethian dynasty of the Egyp-| 
tians : individually, they were Arakoti, Pisos, | 
«“ shepherdite ;” whilst collectively, as a royal | 


* Literally, “and the head of his family was Ara- | 
kot, the shepherd.” 


he >. MMMM: 


About 2,234 years before the Chris-| stated, “nem ha-enhierot nouf A—r—k—t, 


Pi-sos, ” 


family, the whole were and are of history, 
the “shepherd-kings,” almolook-arakotiéto, 
the molook-rakoti, ni-hyk- -SOS. 

| And these shepherd-kings, or hyk-sos, | 
/may at once place as the first dynasty of the 
Babylonians, and in their imperial position ; 
merely remarking by the way, that the title 
of “kings of the East and of Egypt” is that 
which they themselves assumed, and is not 
of my bestowing. Kot, then, is not a He- 
| brew word, but rai, “ to pasture,” i is so; and 
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Rakot appears to be no other personage than | 
the patriarch Reu. The four immediate de-_ 
scendants of Reu, are the four first sovereigns 
of the Rakot series. The name of the first I 
have not yet seen annexed to the royal le-| 
gend ; but I can safely call him Salatis or 
Bochoris, Serug or Ashur, the latter being his | 
Scripture and the two former his Egyptian | 
appellations; the second is Baon, or Arab | 
Ibn-malik Nahor; the third is Apachnas, or 
Terah ; and the fourth i is Ennyas, or Nahor, | 
son of ora Haran is the place where | 
the decease of Apachnas occurred in the) 
thirty- wie year of his reign ; Salatis may | 
be considered the conqueror “of the Peshda-| 
dians, and to have been the founder both of 
Babylon on the Euphrates, and Babylon on 
the Nile; whilst Nimrod, Nimbrod, Nebroth, | 
Misraim, and Evechviis, although they appear | 
in history as names of individu il members of | 
this family, and were undoubtedly used as 
such in their regard, are not, strictly speak- | 
ing, names, but royal titles or epithets, appli- | 
cable to any member of the shepherd race, | 
and, indeed, to any sovereign that succeeded | 
them on the throne of Egypt. 

“Vimrod, as a significant term, means “ great 
as to race,” “one of the great race ;” JVim- 
brod is the same word, with the definite ar- 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 





ticle p inserted, often pronounced 0); and) 
“Vebroth, if not a manuscript error in this | 


case, means one of the “esteemed race or 
family.” The three words constitute the 
same epithet. Every Egyptian sovereign was 
considered a descendant of Saturn and Horus, 
and consequently was a Nimrod, Nimbrod, 
or Nebroth. Misraim means “one born of 
the great mother” ( Isis.) and is an epithet of 
Horus. This deity was supposed to have 
lived on earth, and to have been the first 
king of the Egyptians; and as every subse- 
quent Egyptian monarch was styled “the 
living Horus,” so also he was entitled to the 
epithet Misraim. Evecho means “ servant.” 
Fach of the Rakot princes, now spoken of, | 
find styled an Evecho of justice; but, in ad- 
dition, Apachnas or Terah, the third sove- 
reign, in one of the monuments, speaks of 
himself, and tells us he is an Evecho of Sa; 
and that is, in all probability, the Evechoiis 
of Berosus and other Babylonian writers. 
And to the foregoing paragraph there is no 
alternative but to add as follows. Egyptian 
sovereigns, considered as sovereigns, had 
many names, or many epithets applied to 
them used as names, of which a few only 
were placed on record at any one particular 
time, in company with the royal legend. 





This royal legend superseded any correct 
distinguishing name which a sovereign might 
have had previous to ascending the throne, 
and was, more commonly, a mere fragment 


of a sentence inclosed in a ‘nee ring, 


requiring something to follow to complete 
the sense. It became and was emphatically 
termed the ran or name; but as such, except 
in the written language of the Egy pam, it 
was wholly useless : ~by word of mouth it 
could not be uttered as a name; into any 
other language it could not be transcribed as 
a name; nor could it be translated as such. 
The consequence of this was, that Egyptian 
sovereigns had really no specific appellations, 
except in the hieroglyphic writing. When 
living, any one of them was personally ad- 
| dressed by any title or epithet under which 
it was the custom, at any time or times, to 
i designate him: when dead, there remained 
his ran or ring name to appear ; sometimes 
alone, and sometimes in company with some 
one or other of the many titles or epithets 
by which he had: been addressed during life. 
A document concerning an Egyptian sove- 
reign bearing the ran alone, could be inter- 
preted only as a document concerning “a 
certain Pharaoh” or king of Egypt. Others 
having the ran, together with a title or epi- 
thet, were to be explained to concern such 
and such a sovereign; the particular title or 
epithet accompanying "the ran being given as 
aname. Thus an Egyptian sovereign was 
either nameless, or, what is equivalent, he be- 
came spoken of, and got into foreign writings, 
writings not hieroglyphic, under a variety of 
different names, without identity being pre- 
served. Thus the Greek historians leave us 
wholly at a loss to know, not which, but 
who, were the founders of the pyramids. 
Thus the sacred historian of the Jews speaks 
of the shepherd kings under various names 
in various places, he himself totally uncon- 
scious that he is so doing. Thus historians 
generally never troubled themselves about 
Egyptian sovereigns; and thus history has 
never known any thing either of them or the 
events of their reigns. 

The confusion of names and no classifica- 
tion of events formed altogether a hopeless 
task at all times. Out of their own written 
character, the Egyptians themselves could 
not be specific in the regard. This is abun- 
dantly evident in the Egyptian Manetho’s ac- 
count of his country’s kings; as well as in 
the statements made by Herodotus, and Dio- 
dorus Siculus, upon the personal information 
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of the Egyptian priests. Let me add, the | 
business of Scripture is with a higher sub-| 
ject, the conversion of Abraham, and the pro- 
mise to him and his seed. And then, when | 
the Pentateuch was composed, and for some | 
three or four ages before that period, the an-| 
cient records of the Egyptians appear to have | 
been in disuse, and the historical knowledge | 
of the people of a very neutral kind. Hence, | 
accordingly, the patriarch Joseph speaks of | 
the shepherd. kings as feeders of sheep; and_ 
hence, too, the uninspired portions of Scrip- | 
ture notice them in a manner so wholly in- 
adequate, quite after the scattered, unin-| 
telligible notions of the day amongst the| 
Egy; ptians. | 

“Now, besides the mode I have particu- | 
larized, there were other modes of making | 
names ; but if, in what I have said, I have ex- 
pressed myself with sufficient clearness, not| 
only will the case generally of Egyptian so- | 
vereigns and their respective many names be | 
easily comprehended, but in particular, as re- 
gards the shepherd race, it will also be per-| 
ceived, that the several names of each, which | 
I have given in a former paragraph, are all | 
of equal worth; that not one can be selected | 
in preference to another as a specific appel- | 
lation, whilst all belong, neither to the He-' 
brew, nor the Arabic language, but to the | 
Egyptian tongue. Sacred “and profane his-| 
tory taken together, we have had more of the. 
names of the third Rakot prince than ofany of | 
the rest ; and all these names may now be seen 
on Egyptian monuments, in company with 
the royal motto, or legend peculiar to him. | 
Nahor, the name of the son of Apachnas or | 
Terah, happens to be the last word in a le-| 
gend or sentence applied to him as lord of 
the East; and Ennyas, another of his names, | 
happens to be the last word of his royal le-| 
gend, not comprised within the ring, and of 
consequence rarely to be met with. As Mis- | 
raim, and Evechoiis, so Nimrod is rather a 
singular name to appear on record ;_ but there 
can be no doubt the first monarch of the 
shepherd race was, at some period or periods, 
known in Babylonia and many parts of the 
East by the name Nimrod; and this name, 
as well as that of Salatis, and Serug and 
Ashur, and very many others, I feel confi- 
dent I shall find annexed to his peculiar ring, 
or shield of arms, in the same way that I 
have already found another of his names, 
Bochoris. This name or epithet is very 
common to Egyptian sovereigns ; but in this 
case it possesses superior interest, as it is 
under this other name, Bochoris, Nimrod is 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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mentioned, by some authors, as the founder 
of Memphis. 

Nimrod’s city, Babylon or Ur, is repre- 
sented by one and the same hieroglyphic group 
for both names, and both names belong to the 
Egyptian language. The region or province 
in which his city was situated, I have not yet 
seen named in any monument of his own or 
the Nimareda epoch; but in the succeeding 
ages of the eighteenth dynasty of the Egyp- 
tians, Kitush or Shatushis the country of rivers 
and cuts, or, as we call it, Babylonia, and Kiti 
or Shati, an inhabitant of those parts, or a 
Babylonian. Four or five shats of the Tigris 
flowing to the Euphrates are at the present 
day noticed by travellers; and shat is taken 
to be, what it really is, an Arabic word for a 
river, rivulet, or canal. On the other hand, 


shat, in the Coptic language, means either 


 effluere” or “perfodere,” and shatus, “ cana- 
‘lis.’ Nevertheless, I am inclined to suppose, 
that the name in question owes not its origin 


‘either to the Arabic or the Egyptian lan- 


guage, but to a dialect of the Persian; and 
hence it was not only Kitush and Shatush, 
but also Kshatush ; and hence the Chusdim, 
Kshati-eem, of Genesis, as well as the Kitim 
of the later portions of Scripture, and the 
Sitace of the Greeks. 

My reasons for this supposition are briefly 
these. The ancient Egyptians, by means of 
their monosyllabic language, and their deter- 
_minative signs, had a very skilful method of 
making a foreign word bear the same meaning 


‘in their language as it did in the language 


to which it belonged; and in giving the 
name in question, they have used a letter 
of their alphabet, which at the commence- 


} . . 
ment of words is always either s, sh, or &, 


and bears a strong affinity to the letter ksha 
of the ancient Persian language, a dialect of 
which, in those days, was spoken on the 
banks of the Euphrates and Tigris. Syria, 
or Assyria, again, is entirely Egyptian, and 
the country was so named after Nimrod him- 
self. One of Nimrod’s many names was 
Serug, which means [bn-urz, yeyas, * son of 
the earth,” “earth-born;” and if we drop 
the final letter of the word, and prefix the 
indefinite article of the Egyptians, we have 
Ashur, another of Nimrod’s names, or the 
name Serug in a familiar abbreviated form: 

whilst the country, taking its name from the 
monarch, by the mere absence or presence 
of the article noticed, was of course either 
Syria or Assyria.” 


* The form of the Greeks differs nothing from the 
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At pleasure, either s, or sh, may be used 
in the word for“ son.” A“ son of the earth,” 
Serug, was an epithet of Horus, referring to 
his feigned existence on earth; and Ashur, 
as just noticed, is the same epithet in a form 
curtailed. The epithet in either form was 
applicable to Nimrod, as he was “ the living 
Horus,” or king of Egypt, or because he was 


lord of the East, the peculiar realms of the 
deity Horus, or “ the sun as it appears to us| 
in the heavens.” I will here only add, that | 


as Arabs, the family of Rakot or Reu, 


were Sabeans in religion, that is, were fol-_ 
in those days, as it nas always been since. 
The three provinces are in Ariana, and of 


lowers of Seb or Saturn; whilst we do not 
know at present in what consisted the differ- 
ence between this creed of faith and that of | 
the Egyptians, or that of Saturn and Horus | 
combined. But, evolve the case as it may, 
there is abundant proof that Nimrod and his 
race carried with them the Egyptian religion 
wherever they went, and gave names to 
places, all taken from the mythological vo- 
cabulary of the Egyptians. In the region or | 
province of which I have been speaking, | 


jturea, and Nineveh on the Tigris, Edessa near | 


the Euphrates, Samurra on the Tigris, Ana 


or Anetho on the Euphrates, together with se- | 


veral other names taken from the monuments, 
might be given as examples of this; whilst | 
such names as Syria or Assyria, Babylon, 


and Ur, and perhaps Shinar, relate exclu- | 
sively to the story of the principal Egyptian | 
_Arakotia or Rakoti refers to the Arabian pa- 
To portions of his empire, with the ex-| 


idol. 


ception of Egypt, Nimrod prefixes the Egyp- | 
tian word tosh, meaning * province ;” it may, 
therefore, be supposed that, although he re- 
sided much in the East, Egypt was considered | 
the chief seat of Government. Syria or As-| 
syria, even, he often terms a tosh or province. | 
Persia, using the term inthe commonly more 
extended sense, he calls pi-tosh-em-fishtat, 
“the province of Peshdad.” This is nota 


little curious, as we have hitherto been led to | 


believe Peshdad was the family name of the 
kings, not the name of the kingdom. 


Pi-tosh-em parapimasit is, 1 suppose, the | i 
self, or his descendants, founded Zoan on the 
eastern side of the Delta, and Rakoti on the 


Masha of Scripture, and the Paropamisus of 
the Greeks; and as it is stated to be north of 


the next mentioned place, I conclude it is the 
Meshed Toos of the present day. Para-Anub- 
onh is the Anubon of our ancient, and the. 


| province 





mentioned, I cannot recognise, 
unless it refers to Substan, south-west of 
Furrah, near the Persian Gulf, where, at Kia- 


-nieh, there are ruins. The first name men- 


tioned means Para, the province of the incar- 
nate, or Horus, the deity that was feigned to 
have been born in the flesh; the second 
means Para, the province the residence of 
Anubis; but the third province, Para-zibz, 
I do not at all comprehend, the word zibz, 
even, having occurred to me only in the 
name. Para, I presume, is not Egyptian, 
but a term somewhat peculiar to these parts 


the Nimareda. And in Ariana, adjoining 
Anubon on the south side, was a province 
called Arakotia by the Greeks, and Rakoti by 
the Arabs, and otherwise known as Seistan 


and .Vimrood, now forming the south-west 


limits of the kingdom of Cabool. Here, tra- 
‘dition states, Zohak, an Arabian, when go- 
vernor of the prov ince, first raised the stand- 
ard of revolt against his Peshdad sovereign. 
And nothing as yet known militates against 
the story being correct; nay, there is every 
reason, at present, to believe itisso. Never- 
theless, Nimrod must have favoured the pro- 
vince after he became king of Egypt; for, if 
Seistan is not derived from. sos, “a ‘shepherd, a 
with a Persian termination, obviously Vim- 
rood belongs to the Egyptian language, and 


tronymic of Nimrod after his attainment to 
sovereign power, and is the same name as 
that of one of his principal Egyptian cities. 

The opinion has prevailed, that Nimrod’s 
course of conquest was vid Ethiopia into 
Egypt; but J am inclined to think he went 
from Rakoti vid Arabia and Mount Sinai, and 
having possessed himself of the dominion of 
Egypt, from thence spread his arms all over 
the world. 

The obelisk of the first Nimrod still stands 
,at Heliopolis, or Babylon on the Nile, and 
‘there is another monument of him, I believe, 
in the district called Fioum. Either he him- 


western; and to the family Memphis owed 
its rise. Beni-hasan, a place slightly Ara- 
bicized in name, still bears many records of 


Furrah of our modern maps, a province due | the family of Rakot or Reu, chiefly put up 
south of Meshed Toos. Para-zibz, another | by Nahor, son of Apachnas, whose heraldic 


conversational form of the Egyptians: pronounced in | 


shield or device is also upon the oldest build- 
ing at Thebes: whilst the larger pyramids 


full, it was Syrika, 3;.w, the last letter being in truth | Were erected by the family, most probably 


ak and nota g. 


'when the earlier members of it were much 
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engaged in war and conquest, and sent to 
Egypt numerous prisoners from many coun- 
tries. Alexandria now occupies the site of 
the ancient Rakoti, and Goshen is the land 
in which it is situated. Rakoti is still a name 
for Alexandria, much made use of by the 
modern Copts, and Goshen is not unknown 
to local Arab historians; and both names we 
now possess in the ancient style of writing. 
The latter, Goshen, is a well-known hiero- 
glyphic group, which the earliest Moslem 
invaders of Egypt, through the Coptic, trans- 


lated “ tree land,” and which produces either | 
the kahi-koshen, “ the land of Goshen” of the | 


book of Genesis, or “ kahi-shun,” or Cais- 
soun, as D’Herbelot spells it, under the head 
*‘ Alexandria.” However, as the earliest Mos- 
lems supposed, Goshen was not limited to 
the ban-lieu of Alexandria, but included the 
whole of the Boheirah, the neighbouring pro- 
vince, which still has the city Rameses 
nearly in the centre of it. Upon this point, 
advertence may be made to the enormous 
multitudes composing the Exodus; and to 
the 47th chapter of Genesis, where Goshen 
and Rameses are indifferently used, one for 
the other. Lastly, at Alexandria the later 
Latin interpreters of Scripture, as well as the 
Arabian translators, localize Anamim, the 
second in position from Mizraim, of the 10th 
chapter of Genesis, and some Coptic vocabu- 
laries give Zani as another name for the 
city : in Hebrew, Anamim only occurs as this 
proper name; in Arabic, Anami signifies 
“ shepherd ;” whilst Zani, in both dialects, 
is synonymous with Anami and Rakot. 

The above appears to be all that need be 
here said about Egypt in connexion with the 
family of Rakot or Reu. I wish the whole 
of my sketch could have been made ina form 
somewhat similarly compressed ; but the sub- 
ject being quite of a novel kind, much ex- 
planation was of necessity required. I may 
now conclude. 

The queens and queen mothers of the 
shepherd kings usually appear, each with 
many names; but as these names all belong 
to the Egyptian language, I have thought 
some other occasion better suited to the men- 
tioning of them. In the monuments it would 
be an instance of good luck, I conceive, to 
meet with such a name as Milcah. 

The real name of the father of Nimrod I] 
do not suppose was Rakot or Reu. Nimrod 
may have been of plebeian origin, was pro- 
bably the son of a Bedoueen Arab; and then 
when fortune favoured him, and he became 
king of Babylon and Egypt, he took to him- 
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self, as the royal patronyraic, not the name 
of his father, but the name of his father’s oc- 
cupation, attributed to the father as his name. 
This is a custom among Oriental princes, of 
which, in modern times, many examples 
might be given, and which proceeds from 
feelings of boast and triumph over obscurity 
of birth. 

Arakoli is not correctly translated by Pi- 
sos, because the former means “the shep- 
herdite,” and the latter “ the shepherd.” The 
Egyptians, however, as may be supposed, and 
as was the case, if | may judge from the 
three or four instances | have met with, 
would and did more commonly use only 
their own word; and hence the well-known 
opinions regarding the family so long and so 
generally entertained. 

Arakoti is merely the name of the dynasty, 
and nothing more. The name Arab Ibn-malik 
/Vahor would seem to indicate, that the Arab 
tribe of Ibn-malik was that to which the fa- 
mily belonged, or that they were Amelekite 
Arabs. Amelek is generally taken to be a 
word corrupted ; and the imperial Amelekites 
of Babylon and Egypt were probably the 
progenitors, or vaunted progenitors, of the 
several petty Amelekite powers still showing 
head at the period of the Exodus, and after- 
wards. 

The table of Abydos still presents traces 
of some twenty or more sovereigns preced- 
ing Nimrod, whose heraldic shields would 
seem to differ from that belonging to him. 
From the period of Nimrod down to the 
Persian conquest, the emblazonings of all the 
shields at the commencement are pretty 
generally the same. They begin, * The 
sun,” or “ The great sun,” the former being 
the Pharaoh of the Hebrews, and the latter 
the Pharaon of the Arabs. The Asiatics 
called the Pharaohs T'i/ans, which was their 
word for the sun in those days; and there- 
fore, as none of the Pharaohs, except the 
Nimareda Pharaohs, ever possessed perma- 
nent dominion in the East, Nimrod and his 
descendants, the royal family of Rakot or 
Reu, Amelekite Arabs, must be considered, 
not the giants of Scripture, because they 
were the Peshdadians, but the fabled giants 
of the Greeks, and the Titans of old. They 
were also the monster Ouannes, and several 
other things. Something or other set them 
forward, and they went the round of con- 
quest with the same freshness and vigour as 
the Arabs of the Caliphat; they established 
a colossal empire in the East, nearly in the 
same place as the city of the Caliphs; and 
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they favoured the Egyptians above every 
other nation. Or, with the founders of the 
Caliphat, every thing became Greek; with 
them, at this very remote epoch, every thing, 
in a still stronger sense of the expression, 
became Egyptian. They introduced into the 
East the language, the religion, and the arts 
and sciences of the Egyptians; they gave 
Egyptian names to places, not only on the 
banks of the Euphrates and Tigris, but wher- 
ever their civil government was established 
or their military power prevailed; and they 
themselves assumed Egyptian names and 
Egyptian styles and titles. ‘They ceased to 
be known in history at a very early period, 
because they assumed Egyptian names, and 
styles, and titles. History knows nothing of 
any others of the Egyptian sovereigns, and 
nothing of them, except their royal family 
designation, Ti7E SHEPHERD KINGS. 


FROGS AND TOADS EATEN IN FRANCE. 


THe rana escularta, or edible frog, is a 
favourite article of diet in France, Germany, 
and Italy. ‘Toads seem also to be eaten by 
the French, though unwittingly. Professor 
Eumeril used to relate, in his lectures at the 
Jardin des Plantes, that the frogs brought to 
the markets in Paris are caught in the stag- 
nant waters round Montmorenci, in the Bois 
de Vincennes, and the Bois de Boulogne. 
The people employed in this traflic separate 
the hind quarters and legs of the frog from 
the body, denude them of their skin, arrange 
them on skewers, as larks are done in this 
country, and then bring them in that state to 
market. In seeking for frogs these dealers 
often meet with toads, which they do not 
reject, but prepare them in the same way as 
they would frogs ; and as it is impossible to 
determine whether the hind quarters of 
these creatures after the skin is stripped off 
belong to frogs or toads, it continually hap- 
pens that great numbers of the supposed 
frogs sold in Paris for food are actually 
toads —Dr. Truman on Food. 


A MAN SUED FOR HIS OWN FUNERAL 
EXPENSES. 

A snort time ago an inhabitant of Nantes, 
who was supposed to be dead, was placed in 
his coffin for interment, but he suddenly gave 
signs of life on hearing the De profundis 
chanted, having been simply in a trance, and 
finally recovered. This happy recovery is 


about to give birth, says a Nantes journal, to 
a lawsuit of a singular character, for the de- 
ceased, after having received the sincere feli- 
citations of his friends, and the extra-sincere 
ones of his heirs, has been presented by the 
curé who superintended the funeral ceremony 
with a demand for 219f. for the expenses of 
the funeral. The resuscitated gentleman, 
considering it rather hard to pay such a sum 
for a funeral which did not take place, re- 
fused to honour the curé’s bill, on the ground 
that he had not been buried, and that if the 
curé thought he had, he had better apply to 
those who had commanded the ceremony.— 
Galignani’s Messenger. 


FRENCH CAVALRY. 


Tue French cavalry, according to the ac- 
count of M. F. Lenfaut, in an interesting me- 
moir, loses more horses than that of any other 
nation. The service of their troop horses 
seldom exceeds three years, and every year, 
instead of having to purchase 5,000, the Go- 
vernment is obliged to buy 8,400. In France 
there are 2,500,000 horses of all kinds, yet in 
the 200,000 foaled every year, there is not a 
sufficient number to supply the 20,000 re- 
quired for remounting the cavalry. Between 
1823 and the end of 1840 not less than 
346,000 horses have been imported, at an 
annual expense of between 13,000,000f. and 
14,000,000f. In 1819 the Duke d’Escars 
declared, in the name of the Royal Breeding 
Stud Commission, that 4,000 choice stallions 
were required to regenerate the breed of 
French horses. There are at present only 
800 thorough-bred stallions in the breeding 
studs, and 177 in the possession of far- 
mers. M. Lenfaut considers that 1,500 ought 
to be purchased, and 6,000 or 8,000 good 
brood mares. 


ALOE PERFOLIATA VERA. 


The mitre-shaped aloe is among the Egyp- 
tian Moslems a symbolic plant, and in some 
measure dedicated to religion. Whoever 
returns from Mecca hangs the plant over his 
street-door, as a token of his having performed 
the holy journey. The superstitious natives 
believe that this shrub prevents evil spirits 
and apparitions from entering their houses: in 
this feeling the Jews and Christians of Cairo 
participate, so far at least as to venerate the 





sacred aloe—MS. Note of a Scholar. 
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420 SIX HOSTILE TARIFFS 


From the Leeds Mercury. 
SIX HOSTILE TARIFFS WITHIN TEN 
MONTHS. 


At no period of our history, except 
during the ascendancy of Napoleon, has 


such an alarming succession of blows been | 


struck by foreign governments at the com- 


mercial prosperity of England as since the. 


entrance of Sir Robert Peel upon office. 


We do not say that it has been owing to the 
inattention of our own government, though in | 


another article we show that ministers are 
very iil supplied with commercial intelli- 
gence by their agents; but we state the sim- 
ple fact, that within the last ten months no 
less than Six Hostile Tariffs have been pub- 
lished by other countries : and it is possible 
that the year may not conclude without 
adding a Seventh. We state these facts for 
no party purpose whatever, but with the view 
of calling the serious attention of Govern- 
ment, of Parliament, and of the country to 
the events themselves, and to the considera- 
tions they suggest as to the future commer- 
cial policy of England. 

First, we shall enumerate the hostile tariffs 
that have been passed, with their respective 
dates, and add the briefest possible explana- 
tion of their bearing on English commerce. 

1. The Russian Tariff, issued in Novem- 
ber, 1841; by which the duty on worsted 
or woollen goods, and mixed worsted and 
cotton, was raised from one silver rouble per 
Ib. to one silver rouble and 75 copecks (that 
is, from 3s. 6d. to 6s. 2d. per Ib. English :) 
the new duty is from 200 to 300 per cent. 
ad valorem: printed goods are prohibited. 
The King of Prussia, during his late visit to 
St. Petersburg, induced the Emperor to issue 
a more favourable wkase for the products of 
Prussia. 

2. The Portuguese Tariff, bearing date the 
12th December, 1841 : by which the duties on 
English woollens were raised from 360 reis per 
lb. to 600 reis per lb. The latter is equal to an 
ad valorem duty of 45 per cent. on the average 
qualities of cloth sent to Portugal. Before 
1837 (in which year the tariff was raised) the 
duties were only about 10 per. cent ad valo- 
rem (though nominally 15 per cent.) A favour- 
able Tariff is now in course of negotiation. 

3. The French Tariff, bearing date the 
26th June, 1842; by which the duties on 
English linen yarns and linens were doubled, 
and made almost entirely prohibitory—this 
being by far our largest branch of export to 
France. 








WITHIN TEN MONTHS. 


| 4. The Belgian Tariff, issued in July, 
| 1842; by which the duty on English linens 
‘and linen yarns was raised to the same pro- 
| hibitory rate as the French, and with a view 
of preventing the smuggling of English linens 
and yarns into that country through Belgium. 

5. The United States Tariff, bearing date 
August, 1842; by which the duty on wool- 
lens was raised from 29 to 40 per cent. ad 
valorem, on worsted goods from 20 to 30 
per cent., and on cotton goods the duty was 
made nominally 30 per cent., but on some 
kinds of goods it is in reality from 100 to 200 
per cent. ad valorem, and on many kinds of 
cottons, woollens, and other goods the duty 
will be prohibitory. 

6. The German League Tariff, passed 
September, 1842; by which the duty on 
one of the largest branches of our exports, 
namely, worsted goods, figured or printed, is 
raised from 30 dollars to 50 dollars per cwt., 
so as to be in many cases prohibitory; and 
by which the duty on quincaillerie or hard- 
ware is increased probably 50 dollars per ewt. 

And it is not impossible that next month 
the Brazilian Tariff may be raised very 
greatly—the Brazilian government having 
given notice to that effect; but we hope this 
severe blow will be averted by the conces- 
sions which Mr. Ellis, the special minister 
lately sent out to Brazil, is empowered to 
make on the sugar duties. 

Thus within a few months a great part of 
the civilized world has declared commercial 
war against us!—Russia, Portugal, France, 
Belgium, the United States, and the Great 
German League, including Prussia, Bavaria, 
Saxony, Wurtemburg, and several small 
States! And it is not certain that Brazil may 
not soon be added to the number. Such 
an unparalleled succession of untoward 
events is indeed menacing to our manufac- 
tures and foreign commerce, and demands 
the anxious attention of the government. It 
is proper to observe on this remarkable 
series of hostile tariffs, that they bear no 
evidence of confederacy against us. The 
only exception is in regard to France and 
Belgium, where the feebler power obeys the 
stronger. Russia, France, Belgium, the 
United States, Germany, and even in some 
degree Portugal, have been additionally 
moved by the hope of relieving their finan- 
cial embarrassments, though the plan has 
certainly not succeeded in Portugal, and 
is not likely to succeed in America. Brazil 
_acts in a spirit of retaliation for the prohibitory 
| duties imposed here on her sugars. 
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Sir W. Razr.—The Right Hon. Sir W. Rae, | day, the 20th of October, in her 26th year. 
| last few months symptoms of a decline have been 


Lord Advocate of Scotland, died on the 18th of 
October, at his residence of St. Catherine’s, near 
Edinburgh. Sir William was in his 72d year, and 
had been thrice Lord Advocate. His talents were 
not of a brilliant order, but he was remarkable for ap- 
plication and regular business habits. He was, in- 
deed, an instance of the eminence which may be 
obtained in this country by well-directed industry. 
The subjoined short but satisfactory memoir is ex- 
tracted from the Edinburgh Advertiser :— 

“His lordship was second son of the late Sir 
David Rea, Bart., of Eskgrove, and in 1815 succeeded 
to the title on the death of his elder brother, Lievt.- 
Colonel Sir David Rae. He married his cousin 
Mary, daughter of Colonel Charles Stuart, who died 
in 1839, leaving no issue. The title is thus extinct. 

“Sir William was called to the bar in 1791; and, 
on the promotion of Lord Craigie to the . bench, he 
was soon after appointed to succeed him as Sheriff of 
Orkney and Zetland, from which shrievalty he was 
removed to that of Edingburgh. In the latter he con- 


tinued till 1819, when he was appointed Lord Advo- | 


cate for Scotland. Sharing the fate of his political 
friends, he resigned office in 1830, on the accession 
of Lord Grey’s ministry ; and on its removal in 1834 
he was re-appointed Lord Advocate; but, retiring 
with Sir Robert Peel’s administration after the short 
period that the Conservative Government then stood, 
he remained out of office till Sir Robert regained the 
ascendant as Prime Minister about a year ago, when 
for the third time Sir William Rea became Lord Ad- 
vocate. Sir William was in 1830 admitted one of his 
late Majesty’s Most Hon. Privy Council. With the 
intervals alluded to, he has thus continued as the first 
law officer of the Crown in Scotland during the long 
period of 23 years. It is generally understood that 
in the course of that time he had frequently waived 
the promotion to which his position and services gave 
him a legitimate claim; and, instead of himself as- 


cending the bench (which he declined from the most | 


honourable and high-minded motives,) he exerted his 
influence in promoting some of his _prefessional 
brethren (such as Lord Kinedder and Lord Core- 
house,) who had devoted themselves more continu- 
ously to the practice of the bar, and in whose elevation 
he rejoiced with a truly fraternal satisfaction. 

“ As a lawyer and public man, the characteristics 
of Sir William Rae were those of good sense, active 
business habits, and unpretending assiduity in the dis- 
charge of his duties, rather than brilliancy of talent 
and eloquence. During the entire period to which we 
have alluded he was always in Parliament—whether 
out of office or in office—steadily attached to his 
principles and his friends, and ever occupied more 
peculiarly with the muitifarious business which had 
reference to Scotland. In private life it may be re- 
garded as no mean proof of Sir William’s estimable 
and social qualities, that, from their schoolboy days, 
he was one of the “dear loved” friends of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, and other generous spirits, whose “ blythe- 
some nights” and days of gladness are now quenched 
for ever. 


Grace Dariine.—This heroic woman, so well | 


known to the public from the heroic part she acted in 





| saving the crew of the Forfarshire steamboat, which 


| was wrecked on one of the Fernie groups in the 
autumn of 1838, expired at Bamborough on Thurs- 
For the 


|manifest in her constitution, and, notwithstanding 
every care and attention that change of residence and 


| 
| 


| medical skill could effect, she has ceased to be. She 
expired without any apparent pain at the house of 
| her sister, at Bamborough, her mother and sister alone 
| being present. Every expression of sympathy and 
kindness was shown to the heroic sufferer during her 
illness by the inhabitants of the district, epecially by 
their Graces the Duke and Duchess of Northumber- 
, land, the latter of whom was unremitting in her in- 
| quiries after her. It will be remembered that at the 
time of the wreck of the Forfarshire a public sub- 
| scription was set on foot to testify the admiration of 
|the subscribers for her meritorious conduct. This 
amounted to upwards of £700, which was funded 
for her use, under the trusteeship of his Grace the 
| Duke of Northumberland and Mr. Archdeacon Thorp. 
| This money, it is supposed, will be given to her father, 
| who accompanied her in the boat on the memorable 
occasion referred to. Besides this sum, she was in 
possession of considerable sums presented to her on 
different occasions, by many noble and illustrious ad- 
mirers, which, it is stated, she has bequeathed to her 
brothers and sisters in nearly equal shares. Her 
mortal remains were interred on Monday last in the 
family burying-place, Bamborough church-yard. The 
mournful procession moved from the house of her sis- 
ter about three o’clock, followed by a numerous party. 
The service was performed by the Rev. Mr. Darnell, 
incumbent of the parish. The coffin bore the follow- 
ing inscription:—“G. H. Darling, died October 20, 
1842, aged 26 years.’ A subscription is proposed to 
raise a fund for the erection of a monument to her 
memory. 


M. Avexanpre pe Lasonpe.—The Paris papers 
announce the death, after a few days of brain fever, of 
M. Alexandre de Laborde, Member of the Academy 
of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, and of the Academy 
of Moral and Political Sciences ; through life a patron 
of literature and the arts, which he illustrated by 
several splendid works of his own, and the steady ad- 
vocate of freedom of thought and intellectual progress 
| in every country, and in all their lawful and useful 
'forms. The Count Alexandre de Laborde was, be- 
| sides, one of the King’s aides-de-camp, and had 
| other titles, which, with us, as literary heralds, are 
| subordinate to those which we have quoted above. 
| His splendid work, the “ Voyage Pittoresque et His- 
_torique en Espagne,” is well known; and his visit to 
'the ancient city of Petra, whence Mr. Roberts has 
‘brought away such magnificent memorials, is familiar 
‘to the English public, through Mr. Murray’s transla- 
tion of his work on the subject. 





M. Martineau pe Sorernne.—The same jour- 
nals also mention the death of a distinguished book 
| collector, M. Martineau de Soleinne; leaving behind 
| him a valuable library, said to include, beyond dispute, 
| the richest and most perfect collection of dramatic 


works ever got together. 


Lievt. J. R. Wexustep, of the E. I. Company’s 


| naval service, died on the 25th of October, at his 
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father’s house in Molineux Street, at the early age of | tained many before the close of his brief life; and had 
thirty-seven. The deceased enterprising officer was he lived but afew years longer he would have been 


a fellow of the Royal and Antiquaries’ Societies, and 
author of Travels in Arabia, Travels to the City of | 
the Caliphs, and other publications of much interest 
to eastern geography and general literature. | 


Ruut, the German sculptor, preceptor of Rauch, of | 
Berlin, died early in October, at Cassel, in the seventy- 
seventh year of his age. 


Monsizur ve Sommerarp.—The world of Art, 
has sustained a loss, in the death of M. de Somme- 
rard, which will not be easily supplied. He had 
been, for some time, in declining health, but his labours 
were never interrupted. Even the day before his life 
closed, he was occupied in correcting some proof 
sheets of his great work on “ Les Arts au Moyen 
Age.” He died at the Hotel de Cluny, so well 
known to every lover of Art, as containing M. de 
Sommerard’s magnificent collection of Antiquities of 
the Middle Ages. 

M. de Sommerard was a soldier from the age of 
fourteen, and he made the campaigns of Italy and of 
La Vendée. At the close of the war he left the army 
and entered the Comptabilité Nationale.” At this 
period, he began to indulge his love of Art, which 
chiefly showed itself in the patronage he bestowed on 
young artists, more by his knowledge and influence, 
than by pecuniary assistance. Later in life, when 
appointed “ Conseiller Maitre” of the Court of Ac- 
counts, he began to execute a plan which had long 
been the subject of his thoughts—his great work 
of “Les Arts au Moyen Age.” He had formed a 
collection of objects of that period by slow degrees, 


recompensed by abundant occupation and correspond- 
ing wealth. Exertion and endurance were followed by 
consumptive symptoms. His latest plate is undoubt- 
edly his best. The work, “English Hospitality in 
the Olden Time,” after Cattermole, has certainly not 
been surpassed, if it has been equalled, by any artist 


| of his standing in the profession. 


Mrs. Sorer.—We regret to record the death of 
this estimable lady and excellent artist. Her hus- 
band, M. Soyer, had accompanied the Duke of Saxe 
Gotha to Belgium; where his wife was taken sud- 
denly ill in childbirth, from the effects of which she 
died. The devotion of Madame Soyer to the art 
which she so much adorned by her talents, is illus- 
_ trated as much in the number as in the excellence of 
_her works, which form the basis of a lasting and 
_honourable fame. Although but 29 years of age 
| when she died, she had already painted no less than 
403 pictures. 
| 
| Lrevt.-Generat Str James Lyon, K. C. B. and 


G. C. H., colonel of the 24th Regiment since 1829, 
died at Brighton on the 14th of October. Sir James 
entered the service, in 1793; he embarked with the 
regiment, and was present on board the Marlborough 
in Lord Howe’s actions of the 27th and 28th of 
| May, and the Ist of June, 1794. He also served in 
| Egypt, Spain, and Portugal, and commanded the 97th 
Foot at Vimiera, Talavera, Busaco, and at the first 
| siege of Badajoz. 


| Tnomas Pratt, Esa.—The Times contains a 
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adding to it piece by piece till it became the magnifi- | short memoir of this gentleman, who was in active 
cent collection of the « Hotel de Cluny.” Here are | practice as a solicitor for upwards of sixty years ; and 
the chess-pieces of St. Louis, in crystal and precious | at the time of his death was the father of his pro- 
stones ; the bed of — I., of carved Feels ste | fession. He was chamber-clerk to Lords Mansfield, 
df te widlle ogee. M. do Sommernni’s work inn| moves'ct walsh oetiokneeten 
description, with lithographs, of the principal objects 

of his collection, the whole being too numerous to be Generat, THE Hon. Jonn Brovnick, died at his 
included. We have, says the editor of the Art-| residence in Berkshire. He was the youngest son 
Union, now before us a part of it, and so various and , of Viscount Middleton, born 1765; entered the army 
interesting are the objects represented, that they make and was present at the siege of Dunkirk in 1793, and 
us more acquainted—they show us more of the in-| in the actions of the 17th and 18th of May. The 
terior of the lives of the various classes of persons in | deceased general served also in the Peninsula in 1808, 
those times—than almost any work we can name. and the early part of 1809. 


M. Davicxon.—This celebrated painter of letters,! Dn. Herscuert died in October, at the advanced 
who has made for himself a reputation, in his pecu- | age of 81. He was for many years Chief Rabbi, or 
liar style, that has rendered his name European, as! Roff, of the Jews in England. He was celebrated for 
well for his talents as for his careless prodigality, died | pis great knowledge of the Jewish law. His funeral 
a few days ago in the Hotel Dieu. | obsequies were celebrated with extraordinary so- 

Mr. James Eoan.—This excellent engraver, in | lemnity. 
mezzotint, died at his lodgings in Pentonville on; . A, Frappr, the painter, is dead at Lyons, at 
the 2d of October, at the age of about 43. He was a the age of 34. 
native of the county of Roscommon, in Ireland, and | ’ ; : 
was undoubtedly the best artist in his particular de. | The following lines, written by the late Marquess 
partment of the Arts which that country has pro- | Wellesley, and intended as an inscription for the pe- 
duced. Of his birth and early history little is known; | destal of the statue of the Duke of Wellington, 
he was of humble parentage, and was entirely the | #bout to be erected by the citizens of London, are 
architect of his own fortunes. In the year 1825, he | equal to any epigraphic remains of the Augustan era : 
was in the service of the late Mr. S. W. Reynolds, in| consERVATA. TVIS. ASIA. ATQVE. EVROPA. 

a menial capacity; but here he was employed occa- | TRIVMPHIS . 

sionally in laying mezzotino grounds for his master. INVICTYM . BELLO . TE . COLVERE . DVCEM . 

He soon quitted his employment—and commenced his} NyNC . VMBRATA . GERIS. CIVILI . TEMPORA .« 
career as a ground layer for engravers, “without a QVERCY . 

shilling or a friend.” Of the latter, however, he ob- | VT . DESIT . FAME .GLORIA. NVLLA. TVR. 
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A evstic examination of the professors of the living 
languages in Paris has just been held at the Sor- 
bonne, by order of the Minister of Public Instruction, 
with a view to the granting a collegiate brevet to those 
most distinguished by acquirements and capacity. 
German, Spanish, Italian, and English candidates 
were examined, but to our readers the concursus of 
the last mentioned professors is only likely to be of 
interest. The commissioners appointed to decide on 
the comparative merits of the claimants were Messrs. 
Philaretz, Chales, (President,) Eichoff, and Ozanam, 
who appear to have discharged their delicate trust with 
learning, judgment, and urbanity. The number who 
presented themselves for examination the first day 
was forty-five, but of those ten speedily evacuated the 
field. ‘The ordeal was severe, the test comprehending 
an oral explanation of portions of the works of Eng- 
lish authors of the highest class; a discussion on the 
comparative merits of these writers between the can- 
didates, one explaining certain abstruse or doubtful 


passages, another objecting and explaining in his tum. | 


This argumentation was animated and interesting, 
and led to some remarkable displays of readiness and 
erudition, and also to a few mistakes productive of 


much amusement. As an instance, we may state that | 


one gentleman (whose claims are amongst the reject- 
ed,) translating from Shakspeare the phrase of Co- 
riolanus, where he salutes the citizen in Antium with 
“Save you, Sir,” rendered it by “ Sawvez-vous”—a 
reading which he stoutly defended, amid much hilarity 
on the part of the auditors. Another ordeal, perhaps 
the severest of all, was an extemporaneous lecture of 
half an hour’s duration, to be delivered instanter to 


the assembly, without the slightest preparation, the | 
subject being drawn by chance from an urn which | 


was placed on the table. The tough nature of the 
questions thus propounded may be judged of by one, 


which was “ A parallel view of French and English | 


syntax, their analogies and differences.” This fell to 


the lot of Mr. Dowling, one of the successful candi- | 


dates, who displayed in its treatment singular aptitude, 
powers of elucidation, and knowledge of the subject. 
Of the number of applicants, sixteen only were ad- 
mitted for the honour of the brevet; and on the whole, 


this competition, though not without instances of | 


ignorance, and incapacity, has been the means of ex- 
hibiting deep erudition and diversified and brilliant 
talents on the part of several of the professors in the 


highest degree creditable to that body. It has been | 


remarked as extraordinary, that only two of the Eng- 
lish professors belonging to the Parish colleges should 
have presented themselves for examination. Both 
these gentlemen honourably distinguished themselves. 


The Allgemeine Zeitung has a long article on the | 


merits of “ Boz.’ It commences on the 14th instant, 
and occupies a great portion of two supplemental 
sheets. The author begins by stating that he met 
Mr. Dickens in London at the latter end of June, a 
few hours after his arrival from America. The Ger- 
man seems highly pleased with the occurrence which 
brought him into contact with a gentleman whom he 
considers “perhaps the most popular writer of the 
present day.” He found Mr. Dickens not inclined to 
bestow unqualified praise on the enthusiastic Yankees, 
but very well disposed to the Germans—though to 


them more a stranger—“ for of them he knew littl— 
our common lot in foreign countries--and hoped to 
know much.” No account is given of his American 
tour, but we are told that even then the two volumes 


, were in progress through the press, and that their trans- 
lation into the German language was eagerly looked 


for in Germany. Possibly the writer of the article to 


| which we are now referring is the German translator. 


A great deal of criticism follows on the style and 
structure of Dickens’s works; but those subjects, 
though well handled, are too familiar to us to require 
illustration from Germany. After observing that the 
writings of Boz are known and read in every language 


_ of Europe, the writer adds that they have even been 


translated into the Turkish language. This, if true, 
affords a curious proof of the desire prevalent among 
different branches of the human race, however de- 
generated, to know something of each other. 
A new system of paving with stones is under trial 
in the Rue Montmartre, Paris. The stonesare oblong, 
_and of smaller size than those ordinarily used, and are 
laid diagonally, instead of being at right angles with 
the foot path, according to the plan followed in many 
German towns. On the pavement laid in right lines 
the wheels in passing along press upon one side of 
the stones, and loosen those that are in the next line, 
but, on the diagonal pavement the wheels rest upon 
| several angles of the paving stones at the same time, 
and therefore disturb them much less. By being 
| cut in the oblong shape and placed chequer-wise, the 
| Stones give much greater support to each other. 


| Mr. J. P. Westhead having taken a warm interest 
‘in favour of Mr. J. C. Prince, author of “Hours with 
the Muses,” forwarded a few days ago a copy of the 
| third edition of Prince’s poems to Sir Robert Peel. 
Along with the volume Mr. Westhead sent a letter to 
Sir Robert, explaining the circumstances of the poet, 
|and suggesting that it would be an act of genuine 
kindness to place him in some situation where he 
might enjoy a moderate salary, and have sufficient 
time to allow of his cultivating his favourite pursuit. 
The following is the reply of the Premier to the ap- 
plication :—* Whitehall, October 16.—Sir, I beg leave 
to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, and of the 
volume which accompanied it. It does not occur to 
me that I have the means of procuring for Mr. Prince 
any situation of the description of that to which you 
refer. I transmit to you, from a fund which I am at 
liberty to apply to such a purpose, the sum of £50, 
and request you to apply it in such a manner as may 
be most for the interest of Mr. Prince. I am, Sir, your 
most obedient servant, Roserr Pert.” 


Letters from Italy state that Rossini has placed in 
the hands of a notary at Boulogne a sealed packet, 
which is only to be opened after his death. This 
packet is addressed to Mdlle. Olympe P , and is, it 
|is said, an opera, which the maestro leaves, with all 
his fortune, to this lady, who has been for some time 


past his companion. 
| 





That heroic and interesting female, Grace Darling, 
expired at Bamburgh on Thursday, the 20th inst., in 
her 25th year. She had been in a delicate state of 
health for a considerable time past, and her medical 
attendant recommended her removal from the sea. 
Miss Darling, in consequence, went to reside with a 
friend at Wooler, and afterwards removed to Alnwick, 

, accompanied by her sister, where lodgings were en- 
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gaged for them by the Duke and Duchess of North- 
umberland, by whom the greatest attention was paid 
to the amiable girl. Her complaint having assumed 
the form of decided consumption, and all hope of her 
recovery abandoned, her father anxiously desired that 
she should return amongst her family, and she was 
accordingly removed from Alnwick to Bamburgh only 
about ten days previous to her decease. 


The Provincial Council of Bruges has just come to 
a resolution ordering that statues of the illustrious 
men of the province of which Bruges is the capital 
shall be erected in the towns and villages in which 
they were born, and has voted the necessary funds for 
that purpose. 

The governments of Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, 
Wirtemberg, and Saxony, have agreed mutually to 
become the purchasers of the house at Weimar, inha- 
bited by Goethe, and of the rich treasures of objects 
of Science and Art which are collected there. ‘They 
are to be kept together intact, and presented to the 
German Confederation, to be formed into a national 
and public museum, under such regulations as shall 
be thought proper by the Germanic Diet, under whose 
direction and superintendence it shall be placed. The 
heirs of Goethe, considering the noble objects of the 
five governments, have offered the property for the 
sum of 600,000 florins, (£60,000,) being a third less 
than the sum at which the house and effects have 
been estimated. 


erected in the square of the Gymnasium at Baireuth. 
It rests on a beautiful granite pedestal, and was erected 
at the expense of the King of Bavaria. 


Letters from Naples state that the government has 
granted the necessary permission for the construction 
of a railroad to Terracina, and that the house of 
Rothschild has undertaken to provide the capital re- 
quired for the undertaking. 


Horace Vernet.—The court of St. Petersburgh 
shows friendly feelings towards France. The court 
put on mourning for a fortnight for the Duke of 
Orleans, and it is said that Horace Vernet is much in 
the good graces of the Emperor Nicholas, insomuch 


Horace Vernet is an Ambassador—the first painter so 
employed since Rubens. 


A picture recently finished by Hensel (the Duke 


is spoken of in the highest terms in the Berlin papers. 
The picture has been painted for Lord Francis Eger- 
ton, and is intended to enrich the gallery of Bridge- 
water House, where it is to be placed as a companion 


lines: 


Within a window’d niche of that high hall 
Sate Brunswick's fated chieftain; he did hear 
That sound the first amidst the festival, 

And caught its tone with Death’s prophetic ear. 


with his right hand and left ear turned to the point 





that he is reported to be the bearer of a letter to Louis | 
Phillippe, whose scope is political as well as condo- | 
latory ; and also a verbal confidential message. If so, | 


of Brunswick on the eve of the battle of Waterloo) | 


to Delaroche’s celebrated picture of Charles the First. | 
The subject is borrowed from Byron’s well known | 


The Duke of Brunswick is seen ‘standing at an | 
open window in the position of one listening intently 


whence the distant sound appears to come. A/| 
cloak lined with purple falls from his left shoulder, | 
and contrasts gracefully with his black uniform. | 
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Some masks and fancy dresses lie in the foreground, 
and a roll of paper inscribed “ Childe Harold’s Pil- 
grimage.” In the background a door opens into the 
brilliantly illuminated ball-room, at the entrance of 
which is seen the Duke of Wellington, who appears 
to be leaving the gay assembly, in order to satisfy 
himself in a less noisy apartment whether he has 


really heard the sound of distant artillery. The 


Prince of Orange and the Duchess of Richmond, the 
latter in the costume of Victory, are looking at the 
Duke of Wellington, and seem anxious to divine the 
cause of his sudden emotion. 


The election of a rector for the University of Berlin, 
took place during the first week of August. Professor 
Frederick von Raumer was elected, and his election 
was generally considered a triumph of the progressive 
party. 

The Leipsic Allgemiene Zeitung furnishes the 
following information from a correspondent at Berlin : 
“ According to an order just issued by the Minister 
of the Interior, the president of every province is 
desired to make a return of the number, tendency, 
and character of every periodical published within his 
jurisdiction, in order to judge of the state of educa- 
tion of the provinces.” 

The Princess Metternich makes it a rule to request 
every foreigner of rank and talent, who visits Vienna, 


|to allow her to have his portrait. So flattering a 
| request from a lady of the Princess’s beauty and ac- 
A statue of Jean-Paul Richter has lately been | 


complishments is, of course, in all instances, gladly 
acceded to. An artist of Vienna is regularly engaged 
to paint these portraits by the Princess, who now 
| possesses a valuable collection of the likenesses of 
| the most celebrated and interesting persons in Europe. 


A report of the Russian Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion affords us a few literary statistics for the year 
1841. The original works published in Russia and 
Poland during that year were 717, the translations 54. 
| 'Ten years ago the translations more than doubled the 

original works. The foreign books imported during 

the year amounted to 540,000 volumes, being less, by 

60,000 volumes, than in either of the preceding years. 
The pictures, engravings, maps, pieces of music, &c., 
were in number 996,935. Of foreign works, pre- 
viously unknown, 1230 were examined by the several 
committees of censorship in different parts of the em- 
pire, and of 90 of these works the importation was 
prohibited, while of 110 the importation was allowed, 
subject to the effacement of certain passages. In 
Poland the censorship had examined 326 MSS. 


be printed, and 30 were ordered to be suppressed. 
| 28 Periodicals appeared in Poland, 6 of a political, 22 
of a scientific and literary character. 

Engraving on Glass —At the Falcon Works in 
| Holland street, Black-friars’-road, superintended by 
their proprietor, Mr. Apsley Pellatt, are to be seen 
some of the noblest specimens of Art in Glass. Much 
have we been gratified and instructed by a visit to 
these works, in watching the first, intermediate, and 
finishing processes. ‘The water-like brilliant fluid, as 
it is taken from the furnace, moulded by the applica- 
tion of the simplest tools, and, when required, blown 
into shape, the annealing, the polishing, and the en- 
graving, &c., are well worthy of attentive examina- 
tion, and are conducted by Mr. Pellatt in a manner 
admirably systematic. Among the more recent pro- 








writien in the country, of which 296 were allowed to ' 
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ductions of the establishment is a service of glass-|so called, showing all the saints’ days in the year. 
ware, executed for one of the largest messes of the | The plate on which these signs are marked, revolves 
Indian army, which practically illustrates our remarks, | once in 365 days for the common, and 366 for the 
not only as respects perfection of outline and cutting, | bissextile year; marking, at the same time, the irre- 
with a view to the effects of refraction, but as to the gularity which takes place three consecutive times out 
design, which is thoroughly artistic in its vine-bor- | of four in the secular years. The moveable feasts, 
dered armorial emblazonments. The forms of the which seem as though they followed no fixed rule, 
decanters, finger glasses, &c., are all of the most! are, nevertheless, obtained here by a mechanism of 
unique description, cut in fusees of the lapidary kind, | marvellous ingenuity, in which all the elements of the 
upon which a broad garland of vine leaves, grapes, | ecclesiastical computation—the millesimal, the solar 
&c., is engraven, extending itself about two-thirds | circle, the golden number, the domical letter and the 
round the circumference of the respective pieces, leav- | epacts—combine, and produce, for an unlimited pe- 
ing sufficient space to engrave a coat of arms with | riod, the result sought. It is at midnight on the 31st 
the insignia, motto, &c. The refractibility of the co- | of December that the other moveable feasts and fasts 
lourless crystal, contrasted with the lace-like, subdued | range themselves on the calendar in the order and 
effect of the engraving, leaves nothing further to de- | place of their succession for the whole of the follow- 
sire to display the union of British art with our na- | ing year. The third division solves the problems of 
tional manufactures.— Court Journal. ;astronomy. It exhibits an orrery, constructed on the 
Zwirner, the architect of the cathedral of Cologne, | Copernican system which presents the mean revolu- 
intends to visit England, towards the close of the pre- | tions of each of the planets visible to the naked eye. 
sent autumn, for the purpose of examining some of | The earth, in her movement, carries with her her 
the old English cathedrals. | satellite, the moon, which accomplishes her own revo- 
lution in the space of a lunar month. Besides this, 
the different phases of the moon are shown on a se- 
parate globe. One sphere represents the apparent 
movement of the heavens, making its revolution in 
the course of the Sideral day. It is subjected to that 
| almost imperceptible influence known as the preces- 
D. Roberts, R. A—lLast week the friends and ad- | sion of the equinoxes. Separate mechanisms pro- 
mirers of this distinguished artist, having resolved to duce the equations of the sun, its anomaly and right 
take an opportunity of congratulating him on his re-| ascension. Others the principal equations of the 
turn from Syria and the Holy Land, entertained him moon; as its erection, anomaly, variation, annual 
at a public dinner in the Hopetoun Rooms, Edin- | equation, reduction and right ascension. Others, 
burgh. About ninety gentlemen were present. Lord again, relate to the equations of the ascending node of 
Cockburn occupied the chair. the moon. The rising and setting of the sun, its 
Papworth’s Roman Studies—We have been fa- | passage to the meridian, its eclipses, and those of the 
voured with an inspection of some very beautiful | moon, are also represented on the dial. 
original designs, in outline, from historical, poetical, | 
and sacred subjects, by Edgar G. Papworth, sculptor, 
executed in Rome, during his residence there, under 


Thorwaldsen, the sculptor, again left Rome on the 
Ist instant, for Copenhagen, where his presence is re- 
quired to superintend the works at the museum which 
bears his name. - He is expected to return finally to 
Rome in April next. 


Saturn’s Ring.—M. de Vico, director of the ob- 
servatory of the Roman College at Rome, has for- 
warded to the Paris Academy of Sciences, the results 
the patronage of the Royal Academy, in 1834, 1835, of observations of Saturn made at this observatory for 
and 1836, and shall take an early opportunity of | some years and without interruption. The first bore 
speaking of them in detail. They will be published gate 29th May, 1838. Their principal objects were, 
complete in one volume under the especial patronage the physical constitution of the planet and its ring ; 
of her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent. the number and nature of the bands; the perfect visi- 

The Astronomical Clock.—This clock has excited bility and the rotation of the two nearest satellites ; 
considerable interest among the savans assembled at the relative eccentricity of the planet and of the ring 
Strasburg, and some further descriptions have been in the plane of the equator, and the variation of this 
published of the extraordinary complication of its eccentricity; and the laws yet unknown. The fol- 
performances, and the ingenious means by which they | lowing are the principal points :-— 
are effected. The following description is from the| Satellites ——The existence of seven satellites has 
foreign journals. The clock is composed of three been most clearly confirmed. The first, or the more 
parts, respectively dedicated to the measure of time, distant of these satellites, has disappeared several 
to the calendar, and to astronomical movements. The times during the period of the observations; but as 
first thing to be created was a central moving power, | yet it has been impossible to establish whether a regu- 
communicating its motion to the whole of the me- lar and fixed period presides over these disappearances, 
chanism. The motive power, which is itself a very which have not taken place suddenly, but gradually, 
perfect and exact time-piece, indicates on an outer the light of the satellite diminishing by degrees until 
face the hours and their subdivisions, as well as the it became quite imperceptible. ‘The sixth and 
days of the week: it strikes the hours and the quar- seventh satellites, discovered by Herschel on the 28th 
ters, and puts in motion divers allegorical figures.| Aug. and 17th Sept. 1789, have been seen for the 
One of the most curious of these is the genius placed first time at Rome in 1838. 
on the first balustrade, and who turns, each hour, the! Ring.—Besides the obscure line of Cassini, there 
sand-glass that he holds in his hand. ‘The cock crows, is a second more compact on the exterior part of the 
and a procession of the apostles takes place each day ring; and if these two bands are real divisions, it 
at noon. In the calendar are noted the months, days, | must follow that Saturn’s is a triple ring. But far- 
and dominical letters, as well as the calendar properly , ther has been observed on the part of the ring nearest 
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the body of the planet a third line, but of extreme 
tenuity, yet presenting the same phenomena as the 
first. With this new division the ring should be 


quadruple. But yet again, between this latter band | 
and the band of Cassini, a fourth line, very slender, 
has been seen sometimes on one of the handles of the | 


ring, sometimes on both. 
Eccentricity of the globe in relation to the ring.— 


This eccentricity has been proved in the most conclu- 
sive manner. Observations continued for several | 


months by M. Schwabe, in concert with the astrono- 
mers of the Roman college, have confirmed the varia- 
bility of the respective positions of the globe and of 
the ring, such as was announced by M. Schwabe on 
17th Sept. 1827; no attention, however, was paid to 
the eccentricity in the direction of the axis of rotation, 
which M. Arago was the first to observe. And yet, 
by an accident singular and worthy of remark, the 
first drawing of Saturn, executed at the Roman col- 
lege in 1838, and circulated, showed evidently that 


‘ . ! 
the mass of Saturn bulged out more on one side than 


the other in the plane of the ring. Instead of this 
circumstance being imputed to the ignorance of the 
drawer as to the laws of perspective, it is considered 


the stronger proof of the eccentricity, as the skill of | 


the drawer is undoubted, and he could have had no 
preconception of the phenomenon observed by Arago. 


Singular Discovery.—A most interesting discovery 


was made the other day at the Museum of the Louvre. | 


The details are given in a special memoir addressed by 
M. Letronne to the French Academy of Inscriptions 
and Belles-lettres. 


Connoiseurs have admired, since the year 1834, a} 
charming votive statue in bronze in the Museum of the | 
Louvre : they believed they recognised in it the archaic | 


style of the Greek artists anterior to Phidias. Ever 
since the statue was seen, a slight degree of efflo- 


rescence was observed at the fissures of the bronze, | 


especially at the edges of the orifices of the eyes, which 


had once been covered with silver or enamel, but were | 


now empty. Various means were tried to stop this 
efflorescence, but in vain: the continued corrosion 


threatened to destroy this beautiful remain of anti- | 


quity. At last it occurred to M. Dubois that, as the 
statue had been found in the sea, where it had proba- 
bly remained for ages, it might be filled with mud, 
with saline particles which, preserving their humidity, 
caused the efflorescence. The idea being commu- 


nicated to M. Cailleux, director of the museum, an ex- | 


periment was immediately made. 

The statue was sounded, and found to be full of 
a muddy substance which was still soft. Water was 
introduced at the orifices of the eyes, the only place 
where it could be done, and, by repeated washings, a 
great quantity of mud impregnated with salt was 
drawn out, mixed with pieces of clay and brick, which 
M. Letronne considered to have been parts of the 
mould. At the end of the operation, the statue having 
been placed with the head downwards, there appeared 
at the opening of the eyes four small pieces of lead: 
these were with difficulty extracted from the narrow 
orifices, and one piece fell into such small fragments 
during the operation, that it was quite lost. The 
other pieces arranged by M. Dubois appeared to be 
fragments of one piece of lead, two centimetres in 
breadth and two millimetres in thickness. After being 
cleansed carefully the letters of a Greek inscription be- 
came visible. M. Letronne was applied to by the di- 
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rectors of the museum, and the results of his re- 
searches were given in the memoir to the Academy 
from which we extract as follows :— 

1. The piece of lead contained the names of the 
artists who made the statue, of one of these names, 
which was on the lost piece, there remains only the 
last letters “on”; the remainder of the inscription is 
| —Menodates born at * * * * and * * * * a Rho- 
dian made (the statue.) 

2. It was rarely permitted to artists to inscribe their 
names on their works. These artists have placed their 
names within the statue, because it was a consecrated 
statue of Apollo placed as a public monument in the 
temple, being the produce of a tithe, as may be seen 
by the inscription encrusted in silver on the left foot 
of the statue. In a similar case, when the power of 
Pericles could not procure for Phidias permission to 
inscribe his name on his werk, he consoled himself by 
chiselling his portrait as one of the heads on the shield. 

3. The inscription was engraved, not in the usual 
manner on a square or oblong “tessera,” but on a 
narrow piece of lead, calculated to pass through the 
orifice of the eye, the only means by which it could 
be placed in the interior of the statue. 

4. M. Letronne is of opinion, from the inscription 
and also the style of the statue, that its antiquity is 
| not greater than about 100 years before our era.— 
| London Art-Union. 


Miss Martineau and the Civil List.—We learn, 
| from a correspondence between Mr. Charles Buller 
and Miss Martineau, which has now been published, 
that Lord Melbourne, previous to going out of office, 
was desirous to place this lady’s name on the civil list, 
with a pension of £150 a year, as a proof of his re- 
spect for her writings and her character, and accord- 
ingly made such offer to her through Mr. Buller. 
Miss Martineau, in reply, declines this offer, on the 
| ground that, as the taxes are not raised on principles 
| which she considers just, nor appropriated by the uni- 
versal consent of the people, she cannot consent to 
| sanction a system she regards as radically bad. This, 
at all events, is carrying her principles into action, 
and must have excited something like surprise in the 
'mind of Lord Melbourne. Seriously, we regret to 
learn that Miss Martineau is alarmingly ill, and that 
| the disease from which she suffers is believed to be in- 


| curable. 


The Strasburg scientific congress closed its sittings 
| on the 8th inst., its members having decided on hold- 
|ing their eleventh annual session at Angers. The 
| number of those who sent in their names to the tenth 
'session is 1,457; and of these, 1,008 took out their 
| tickets, and were actually present: 490 were Stras- 
| burghers, and 510 strangers, 309 being Frenchmen, 
| 139 Germans, 33 Swiss, 11 Italians, 6 Englishmen, 
|5 Belgians, 5 Russians, 3 Hungarians, 2 Poles, 1 
Swede, 1 Norwegian, 1 Dutchman, 1 Spaniard, and 
1 United States American. ‘The learned societies 
who sent in their written adhesion were 45 in num- 
ber. The Congress was actively engaged eleven 
days, during which there were eleven general as- 
semblies and eighty-nine sittings of sections. ‘The 
papers read were 103, independently of a crowd of 
notices of minor importance. Before breaking up, 
the assembly decided on the formation of an Ency- 
clopedic Society of the Rhine Borders, to have its 
central seat at Strasburg, and invite the co-operation 
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of the towns and universities of Germany and France, | 


lying within a neighbouring circle, Metz, Nancy, 
Besancon, Mulhausen, Friburg, Heidelberg, Mayence, 
and Bonn. 


! 
Aden: Native Quicksilver.—A specimen of rock | 


containing quicksilver was some time since forwarded 


by Dr. Malcolmson, at Aden, to the Bombay govern- | 


ment. It is a reddish coloured vesicular slag, which 
would, if found as an ordinary trap, be considered as 
a variety of amygdaloid, containing a considerable 
quantity of red oxide of iron. ‘The mercury is found 
in small globules adhering to the sides of the cavities, 
so minute in general as scarcely to be visible to the 
naked eye, though readily discernible under a glass. 
When struck upon a board or table, they are shaken 
out, and coalesce in a globule of considerable mayni- 
tude. From the fluidity and perfect sphericity of this, 
the purity of the metal is discernible without actual 
analysis. ‘This rock abounds very much all over 
Aden, and is peculiarly plentiful near Steamer-point. 

Scandinavian Antiquities.—A letter from Copen- 
hagen states that a peasant of Boeslund, in the island 
of Zealand, whilst ploughing, discovered two gold 
urns filled with ashes, chased with foliage and fruits, 
and bearing on the top of the cover a figure of Odin, 
the Jupiter of the Scandinavians. This figure is re- 
presented standing, bearing on one shoulder the two 
crows Hunin (Thought) and Munin (Memory,) and, 
at its feet, two wolves, symbols of his power. The 


urns are exactly alike, in good preservation, and ad- | 


mirably wrought. ‘The gold is exceedingly thin, ex- 
cept at the edges; they are about six inches in 
diameter, and nine inches in height, including the 
cover, but not the figure, and their weight is little more 
than two pounds. ‘hey have been deposited in the 
Museum of Copenhagen. They are supposed to be- 
long to the fifth century. 

Druidical Monument.—Some workmen on _ the 
Paris and Rouen Railway have discovered, not far 
from the forest of St. Germain, a cave constructed of 
hard stones, and containing some oak coffins in toler- 
able preservation. ‘The branch of a tree was rudely 
sketched on these coffins, and a stone placed apart 
resembled in form those troughs in which human 
sacrifices were formerly perpetrated. It is supposed 
that this cave and its contents are of the time of the 
Druids.— Memorial de Rowen. 


The monument erected by the citizens of Lyons to 
the memory of their illustrious compatriot Jacquard, 
in the centre of the Place Sathonay, is at length un- 
covered, and is thus described in the Courrier de Lyon. 
“Four vessels are placed at the lower part of the four 
fronts of the quadrangular pedestal which bears the 
statue——receiving the water which falls from a fanciful 
sculptured mouth in the centre of each. From these 
vases the water again falls into a square basin, raised 
upon several steps of hewn stone. ‘The whole is 


surrounded by an iron railing, breast high, which pro- | 
tects the monument, without hiding any of its details. | 


The general effect is that of an elegant simplicity— 
somewhat impaired, however, by the heavy statue 


which crowns the whole. As yet, the pedestal hes | 


no inscription. 

An engraving, on steel, of the Artesian Well of 
Grenelle, has appeared in the print shops of Paris, 
which gives a representation of that elaborate work, 
on a scale of one thousandth. ‘T’o convey a notion 





of its depth, the artist has raised at its base, from the 
level of the subterranean water reached by the bore, 
the loftiest monuments of that metropolis and of Eu- 
|rope generally--Notre-Dame and the Invalides, the 
Cathedral of Strasburg and St. Peter's at Rome. All 
the geological strata are represented in their natural 
colours and measures, giving a scientific as well as 
artistic value to the print. 


| A paper was read at the late meeting of the Paris 
Academy of Sciences, containing the extraordinary 
| proposition from a M. Carnay, to employ the galva- 
_noplastic process, after embalmment, for the preserva- 
tion of the human body in death! ‘The idea, how- 
ever extravagant it may appear, is said not to be new, 
and that beautiful specimens are to be seen of small 
“animals, birds, and insects, which have been thus 
| preserved in a metal covering. 
M. de Corteuil announces the invention of a cen- 
| tigrade photometer, to measure natural or artificial 
| light from darkness to solar light. 


The Spanish Count Calomarde, who died some 
months ago at Toulouse, and whose administration 
| constituted the worst period of the reign of Ferdinand 
| VIL., has left behind him a fortune much less consi- 
_derable than he was supposed to possess,—viz., a mil- 

lion and a half of franes in specie. He has, however, 
left a vast quantity of jewels and other valuables, 
_among which is the decoration of the Golden Fleece, 
the identical one worn by Charles V. 

Newly-discovered Island—The Journal du Havre 
| has the iollowing short notice of the discovery of an 
hitherto unknown island :--“ The ship Pearl, just ar- 
| rived at the downs of Ohesia, reports that on her way 
| from Sidney to Manilla, on the 24th of September 
| last, she descried an island which is not laid down in 
|any map orchart. It is situated in 21. 59. latitude, 
and by the last chonometers 168. 36. east longitude. 
It bears a rich appearance, being clothed with wood, 
and near the shore are abundance of cocoa-nut trees. 
The captian christened it Burrow’s Island. 


| Important Survey.—The survey of the coast of 
France in the Mediterranean has just been terminated 
| as far as the frontier of Spain. ‘This great operation, 
| which is destined for the completion of the set of 
charts entitled “ Les Pilote Frangais,’ has been exe- 
cuted in four expeditions, under the able superintend- 
ence of M. Monnier, the hydrographic engineer. It 
will furnish materials for 18 charts and 18 plans of 
ports, roads, or anchorages, accompanied by documents 
relating to maritime currents, and instructions for 
| navigating along all parts of the coast, from the bay 
of Villefranche, in the Compté of Nice, to Cape Cer- 
bere, situated at the boundary between France and 
| Spain.—Journal des Debats. 


The Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. Peters. 
burgh has published, at its cost, a Thibetan Diction- 
ary, with Latin and German translations, the work 
of Dr. Schmidt, one of its members, who has resided 
for many years in Thibet. ‘This Dictionary contains 
about 22,000 Thibetan words, and is said to be the 
| only one existing of that language, with translations 
into the European tongues. 


The Russian government has opened a school in 
| the capital for the gratuitous instruction of artists, and 
_of the working classes, in the process of the galvano- 
| plastic art. 
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spite of the bantering to which he had been 
subjected, one of his first visits was to Dela- 
haye Street. He was anxious to inquire after 
Tuoven the gift bestowed by Abednego| his patient,—he was anxious to inquire after 
upon young Annesley must at all times have | his friend ;—yes! his friend !—for how could 
been a most welcome one, it could not have | he otherwise estimate the man to whom he was 
chanced at a more auspicious moment than | indebted for the semblance of that beloved face 
now ; when, for the first time since the renewal} which never quitted his bosom for a moment 
of their acquaintance in England, he found | of the day or night? Abednego appeared, in- 
himself banished from the presence of Esther | deed, to have contemplated such an appropria- 
Verelst. He was himself moreover on the eve | tion of the miniature ;—for it was set in a plain 
of exile to an opposite quarter of the town;/ gold fausse montre, with a loop for suspension 
so that even chance encounters in the street | round the neck. 
were improbable; the company of the Guards! ‘‘I swear I am now nearly as ill myself,” 
to which he belonged being under orders to} murmured Basi!, as he drove along Great 
march into the Tower the very day following | George Street, “as poor Abednego on the 
his acceptance of the miniature from Abed-| bitter night I brought him home here; an 
nego. exploit which, I verily believe, was the cause 
These Eastern quarters are rarely very invit- | of all my own indisposition !” 
ing to the young men of fortune and family of | At the end of Delahaye Street he got out, 
whom the Guards are chiefly composed ; unless | and proceeded on foot to the Money-lender’s 
during the summer months, when they can pre- | door. 
vail on their gay friends of the West End to} So accustomed was he now to the untoward- 
steam it tothe Tower, and breakfast with them, | nesses of that rugged household, that he did 
on pretence of viewing the lions of the place;| not so much as expect any notice to be taken 
and examining the interesting autographs cut! of his rap at the door for the first ten minutes. 
in the walls of their mess-room, by Peveril of | To his great surprise, however, scarcely two 
the Peak and other prisoners of note. But it} were allowed to elapse, before it was opened ; 
was just then peculiarly disagreeable to Basil |—not by the rough-headed sweeper,—not by 
to tind himself moated up with Wilberton andthe rotund nurse; but by a stranger,—an old 


° . | . ‘a 
Maitland, whose secrets had been accidently | Jew, in all the nursery force of the term,—of 


placed in his keeping;—or even with Loftus | sinister countenance and squalid attire,—stoop- 
and Blencowe, whose insight into his own, | ing shoulders,—rusty beard,—and the physiog- 
and want of delicacy in their railleries on the | nomy of Barabbas! 
subject, he had more than once found occa- | Now that Basil was certified of the discon- 
sion to resent. There was no remedy, how-|nexion of Abednego with the hated tribe to 
ever. With so little to complain of in the| which his name appeared to proclaim him at- 
hardships of his military duties, Basil Annes-| tached, he could not forbear being surprised 
ley was conscious that it would be absurd to| and disgusted at his choosing to entertain so 
murmur, as an evil, against a few weeks’ ba-| unsavoury an individual in his household. 
nishment to a remote quarter of the town. ‘1 wish to speak to Mr. Osalez,” said he. 

It happened, however, that within a few! ‘You vish vat?”—demanded the new 
days of taking up his new quarters, he was | porter, with an ungracious air. 
attacked with indisposition: either the resultof | ‘I want*to speak to your master.” 
his exertion and attendance upon the Money-| ‘To the tevilsh wid your mastersh!’’ re- 
lender, or of the humid atmosphere of the | torted the Jew, about to close the door in his 
Tower; which amounts almost to mal’ aria, | face. 
and at certain seasons of the year is sure toen-| “I have business with A. O.!” cried Basil, 
gender a low fever in the garrison. In com-| resolved to forestall the measure by adopting 
passion to his illness, perhaps, the two fa-| the phraseology of the place. 
vourite raws established for his persecution by “'Theresh no A. O. here now! The housh 
his facetious friends, (his intimacy with the | ish shold,” replied the man. ‘ The housh ish 
Verelsts and with A. O.,) were suffered to heal | mine own ;—bought wid mine lawful monish, 
unmolested. There was not sufficient re-|—and vat have you to shay againsht it ?” 
source in the place to dispense with his aid| ‘* Will you favour me with the present ad- 
for picquet, or whist; and the little mess-| dress of Mr. Osalez? He was ill when I left 
table was accordingly undisturbed by the bick- | him a fortnight ago, and I am anxious to in- 
erings too often produced elsewhere, by the | quire after him.” 

erpetual system of quizzing in vogue inthe| ‘He may be ted now, for vat I or any one 

Naitland set. Basil did not hear, above half a! caresh !”’ retorted the Jew,—now really fulfill- 
dozen times a-day, allusions to his midnight! ing his intention, and slamming the door in 
attempt to break into the house of the West- | the face of the troublesome intruder. 
minster Jew ; and only very remote hints of his| Gone !—vanished like a Will of the Wisp! 
passion for the arts. Nevertheless, the first Most provoking—most perplexing! Basil, who 
day he was able to shake off his indisposition had despatched the book back to his mother on 
so far as to visit the westend of the town, in’ the day of his parting from Abednego, with only 
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a few words of apology for the liberty he had | 
taken in borrowing it from her room, had in the 
interim made up his mind to appeal strenu- 
ously to the sympathy of Abednego, for further 
information on a subject concerning which, at 
his present age, he felt himself entitled to ex- | 
planation ;—and the unexpected disappearance 
of the old man was the heaviest disappointment 
he could have undergone. 

Under a sudden impulse of irritation, instead | 
of quitting the door which had been closed 
upon him, he knocked loudly. 

** Vat ish your pleashure to make dis tevil’s | 
noish at my gatesh ?”’ cried the angry new pro- | 
prietor, instantly reopening it. 

‘‘ My pleasure is to offer you a sovereign | 
for tidings of the present residence of Mr. 
Osalez,” cried Basil, following the axioms of | 
A. O., and coming at once to the point. 

The individual thus abruptly apostrophized, 
coolly jerked the proffered coin into the pocket 
of his dirty coat, and referred him to Abedne- | 
go’s former residence in Greek Street. 

** Fool that I was, not to think of it myself!” | 
muttered Basil; and away he hurried to drive | 
off, like mad, towards Soho. | 

Arrived in Greek Street, however, his hopes | 
were again frustrated. Scaffolding was es- | 
tablished against the walls;—and _ bricklayers | 
and plasterers were at work. The house was 
let, it appeared, for twenty-one years; and the 
workmen knew not so much as the name of 
the former proprietor. 

**T was in hopes they were going to refer me 
back to Paulet Street,” said Basil to himself, 
in the bitterness of his heart. ‘ Nay, without | 
their reference, I suppose it will end with my | 
having to travel once more to St. Agnes le 
Clare.—A_ better alternative, certainly, than 
advertising in the Times or Hue-and-Cry for | 
the present abode of A. O.!” 

In the excitement of feeling produced by his 
disappointment, he even determined on a per- | 
sonal inquiry at the door of Verelst, which he 
had promised himself never again to approach | 
till recalled by the artist; and though he had 
the vexation of hearing, syllable by syllable, 
the same message delivered to him a fortnight 
before, that the young ladies were ‘ out,’’ and 
the painter and his wife ‘* engaged,” he had 
at least the comfort of finding that Mrs. Verelst 
was convalescent. 

** The young ladies are well, I hope ?”’ said he, | 
turning away his face as he hazarded the inquiry. | 

“Quite well, sir,—that is, except Miss | 
Esther, who has been poorly for some time,” | 
said the maid, in a confused manner. 

** But you said she was out?” | 

“Yes, sir,—that is—sir;—the family don’t | 
see no more company. I was ordered on no ac- | 
count to let nobody in,” said the girl, still more | 
embarrassed; and Basil, vexed as he was, | 
having no further plea for inquiry, had only to | 
express his regret at the young lady’s indisposi- | 
ti.n and walk away. 
He returned that day to the Tower in a mood | 
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of mind rendering it extremely fortunate that 
his companions received him on his arrival 
with yawns, rather than pleasantries. Mait- 
land and Wilberton were growing too dull to 
find spirits for quizzing; and finding that he 
brought them no news from St. James’s Street, 
they soon returned to the snooze before a 
roasting fire, from which his return had bestirred 


' them. 


Esther ill,—Abednego vanished !—No means 
of inquiry after either!—At his next visit to 
the West End, Annesley hastened to pay his 
tardy compliments to Madame Branzini, as a 
channel by which he might at least gain intel- 
ligence of the former. But, alas! the Consul 
and his wife were gone down to Brighton for 
the remainder of the holidays. 

By degrees the state of suspense to which 
Annesley was reduced, became too intolerable 
to be borne. In the dreary isolation of the 
Tower, he had nothing better to occupy his 
time, than to ponder over his perplexities; till 
he finally became so overmastered by his feel- 
ings, as to take the desperate resolution of ap- 
plying to Wilberton and Maitland for informa- 
tion. He had every reason to infer that they 
at least must be cognizant of the Money- 
lender’s removal; and at the risk of incurring 
their sneers, boldly inquired of them one night, 
as they were separating for bed, whether they 
could favour him with the present address of 
A.O. Each looked at the other,—the one 
with surprise,—the other with indignation. 
Wilberton with his usual boisterous folly burst 
into a horse-laugh ;—but John Maitland ac- 
cepted the question almost as an insult. He 
had not forgotten Basil’s allusion to the Money- 
lender in Arlington Street, a day or two after 


| A. O.’s awkward appearance on the scene; and 


felt convinced that Annesley inust be fally 
aware of his family difficulties. 

‘* You had better look in the Court Guide,’’ 
said he;—‘‘or in the Directory, under the 
head of Money-lender. Should these resources 
fail, I dare say the thief-takers of Bow Street can 
give you information concerning your friend.”’ 

Maitland had quitted the room before Basil 
recovered breath to reply. Resolved to carry out 
their mutual explanations on the morrow, 


-when John Maitland’s groundless anger would 


have subsided, he returned to the corner where 
he had been seated, and, more from listless- 
ness than with any settled purpose, took up 
from the table the Court Guide, which was 
lying beside the Annual Army List, (the two 
classics of London mess-rooms,) and turned to 
the letter O. 

The patronymic of Osalez was too foreign to 
admit of much expectation of finding it there at 
all. Nevertheless, immediately preceding a long 
catalogue of O’Shannessy’s, there appeared the 
name of Osalez three times repeated : 

Osalez, Bernard Esq., 14, Poland Street. 

Osalez, R. Esq., 4, Abbey road, Regent’s Park. 
Osalez, A. Esq., 74, Bernard Street, Russell 
Square. 








Now, though A. Osalez Esq., might import 
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‘plied the butler,—evidently growing impatient 


Andrew, Augustus, Alfred, Allan,—or fifty of so long an interrogatory on so cold a day, the 
other names,—Basi] could not for the life of him | chilly breezes of which had already dislodged a 
but hope and believe that the auspicious initial | portion of powder from his cauliflower head. 


stood for no other than “ Abednego.” There | 


** At what hour is Mr. Osalez likely to be at 


might be dilapidated houses to be bought, sold, | home ??’—inquired the overjoyed Basil. 
s q JOS 


or exchanged in Bernard street as well as else- | 
where; at all events, he was determined that | 
the morrow should clear up his doubts; and, | 
accordingly, at the very time he had previously | 
promised himself to have a clearing up with | 
Maitland, was approaching on foot the door of | 
a substantial-looking house in Bernard Street, 
Russell Square. 

‘“* What a thrice double ass I must be,’’! 
was his secret commentary on his own weak- | 
ness, “to fancy that such a man as A. O.| 
would allow his abode to become a matter of | 
advertisement in Boyle’s Court Guide. 

The nearer he approached the house, the | 
more he became assured of his folly. Nota 
vestige, in the comfortable, clean, and modern | 
residence before him, of the tumble-down na- 
ture of A. O.’s habitual resorts,—not a token of 
occasion for a “ reparing lease,’? in Bernard 
Street, Russell Square ; not a brick discoloured, 
—not an atom of mortar displaced in the point- 
ing. The door was yarnished,—the knocker 
lustrous,—the steps bath-bricked into snowy 
whiteness, not a speck under the scraper; and 
the A. Osalez of the Court Guide would have 
become an c!d maid of independent fortune, in 
Basil’s apprehension, but -for the qualifying 
designation of ‘* esquire.” 

** At all events, as I am utterly unknown in 
this quarter of the town, I can knock and make 
inquiry,”’—cogitated Basil; and the summons 
having been answered by a grave-looking family 
butler, he was informed, in answer to his formal 
demand, that ** Mr. Osalez was out.’’ 


“I really can’t take upon me to say, sir. 
His time of returning from the city is very un- 
certain.” 

Young Annesley longed to hazard an inquiry 
what especial business or calling took him ha- 
bitually to the city; but destitute of pretext for 
such impertinent curiosity, he found nothing 
better to say than that he would call again,— 
notaing better to do than to slink away ;—leav- 
ing the dignified butler of an opinion that he 
had been summoned from his afternoon doze 
in the pantry (or more probably before the 
dining-room fire, with the Morning Herald in 
his hand by way of a screen) to very little pur- 


| ‘ 
| pose, and by a very suspicious young gentle- 


man. 

Meanwhile, scarcely had Basil reached the 
corner of the street, when there drove past him, 
at a brisk pace, a plain but handsome chariot, 
to which he should have scarcely raised his 
eyes in Arlington Street; but which, in the 
neighbourhood of Russell Square, assumed 
something of an aristocratic grace,—nay, as it 
glanced along, he caught a glimpse of a head 
within, which, but for the impossibility of such 
a transition,—he could have sworn to be that 
of A. O. 

“The old mam’s face is running in my 
head,’—said he, vexed at his own folly: ** and 
like Sir Thomas Browne, when writing upon 
quincunxes, I descry one in every object in 
nature.—Not an old clothesman passes me, but 
I fancy I can trace a resemblance to Abednego! 
—And now to be equally struck by the likeness 





‘*Has he not been recently indisposed,” de- 
manded young Annesley. 


of the proprietor of a pair of horses worth four 
hundred guineas, to a man who grudges him- 


*« My master, sir, is just returned to town.” | self a hackney coach !” 


Recollecting Abednego’s diatribe against the 


ruinous waste of pampered menials, and esti- | 


mating the expenses (perquisites included) of 
so respectable-looking a gentleman as he had the 
honour of addressing at between two and three 
hundred per annum, Basil almost smiled at his 


own infatuation in persisting in his inquiries. | 
He was duly sensible of the impossibilty of the | 


Money-lender having affinity with the proprie- 
tor of an abode so comfortable, a servant so 
much its master. 

“T called here for the purpose of inquiring 


after a relation of Mr. Osalez,”’ hazarded Basil, 


by way of excuse to the butler for not leaving 
his card. 


“‘T am not aware, sir, that my master has’ 


any relations,” replied the man, assuming an 


air of dignity and mistrust.—* I have been some | 


years in his service, and never heard of any.” 
*‘In that case,” said Basil, “ I am much mis- 

taken.—I understood that Mr. Abednego Osalez 

was connected with him.” 

“My master’s name, sir, is Abednego,”’ re- 


' At that moment, however, he recalled to 
mind his collision with a similar carriage, when 
driving with Blencowe opposite to Hatchell’s 
nearly a month before ; and the assertion of his 
companion that its solitary inmate was none 
other than the renowned A. O. 

He had half a mind to return and verify the 
fact; but already, while pursuing his train of 
recollections, and trying to recall to his mind 
whether he had actually seen the Money- 
lender in the brown chariot, on the day in ques- 
tion, he had reached half way across Russell 
Square; and by the time he retraced his steps 
into Bernard Street, the carriage had disappear- 
ed.—He had not courage to reconfront the 
portly butler in order to ascertain whether in 
the interim it had deposited its inmate at the 
door of Mr. Osalez. 
| Moreover, he had a commission to execute 
for Wilberton at Lawrence’s, concerning the 
progress of a new dressing-box, the building of 
| which had only reached the second story, re- 
| quiring him to be in Bond Street at a certain 
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hour, to meet a workman who was to receive | 
orders concerning the admeasurement of the | 
compartments ; and there was no time to lose. 

Still, the subject nearest his heart was not 
forgotten amid the perplexities of patent hinges, | 
and the shades of green morocco or purple vel- | 
vet ;—and after taking a sandwich and glass of | 
sherry at the Club, and asking every one in vain | 
for news, to carry back to the ark from which | 
he had been permitted to escape, he sent for | 
Wilberton’s cab, which he had promised to 
drive back to the Tower, and prepared for de- 
parture. 

“Surely,” argued Basil with himself, with 
singular disregard to metropolitan topography, 
— it would make little difference were I to 
drive round by Russell Square, and so along the 
City Road ?—I feel that I shall not sleep till I 
have cut through the heart of this perplexing 
mystery.” 

It is surprising how vaguely we admeasure 
distances, when they regard the legs and horses 





of other people. Having convinced himself 
that he was taking almost the nearest way, by 


half-past five o’clock, Basil was dashing along | 
through the lighted streets, towards Bernard 


Street, Russell Square; and emboldened by a 
couple of glasses of sherry, he desired Wil- 
berton’s tiger to knock at the door before which 
he checked his horse, and inquire whether 
«© Mr. Osalez were at home.” 

A footman in a plain livery now appeared 
to reinforce the butler; and who having an- 
swered in the affirmative, Basil had no alterna- 
tive but to jump out and follow the servant, 
who was already preceding him to the draw- 
ing-room with the name he had received from 
the tiger, up the richly-carpeted and well-light- 
ed stairs. Basil’s heart almost quailed, as he 
followed his pilot in this vague voyage of dis- 
covery. How was it possible that this could be 
the new abode of A. O.? All was as well esta- 
blished and regular as if the proprietor were 
already a grandfather, succeeding in name of 
inheritance to a grandfather of his own. 

The door of the drawing-room being now 
thrown open, and the name of ‘Mr. Annes- 
ley” articulately announced, there was no re- 
ceding ; and struck by the unusual gleam of 
light within, it occurred to Basil, that the rooms 
were prepared for a dinner-party, and that he 
passed with the servants for one of the guests ! 

Nor was he mistaken. On clearing the 
threshold, he perceived that half a dozen grave- 
looking gentlemen were assembled round the 
fire-place ;—one or two seated in cozy arm- 
chairs,—one or two standing chatting together 
upon the hearth-rug. He would have given 
worlds to retreat!—Never had he felt himself 
so complete an intruder!—Not a face in the 
room,—all of which were turned towards him, 
—had he ever beheld in his life! 

Nevertheless, the servants had now retired, 
closing the door behind them; while he looked 
around in indescribable dismay, hoping to deter- 
mine, from the attitude of the persons present, 
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which of them was the master of the house, to 


whom his apologies were due. Buta dead si- 
lence had followed the announcement of his 
name; and no one seemed more particularly 
surprised than the rest at his joining the party. 

At length this portion of the mystery was ex- 
plained. A solemn-looking old gentleman with 
a high narrow forehead, a pair of nankeen shorts 
and discoloured white silk stockings, many de- 
grees inferior in external presentment to the 
butler, stepped graciously forward from the rug 
to the carpet, to announce to the confused young 
man,—that “‘ Mr. Osalez would make his ap- 
pearance in a moment,—having had letters of 
importance to answer, after his return from the 
city.” 

| bowed and tried to be thankful. 
At all events, he judged that it would be better 
to await the coming of the master of the house 
and make apologies to him, than to hurry 
through explanations, unintelligible and unim- 
portant to the guests, and sneak off with the air 
of a detected pickpocket. He had time, there- 
fore, to examine the apartment; which though 
simply was richly furnished ;—with two or 
three striking pictures and two or three noble 
bronzes by way of ornament.—The conversation 
his arrival had interrupted was now resumed, 
though little to his advantage—for nota syllable 
uttered by the five elderly gentlemen conveyed 
the smallest meaning to his ear!—It was a 
mystery of which he did not possess the key ;— 
being neither more nor less than the jargon of 
bankers and stock-brokers ! 

Not daring to seat himself, he stood, hat in 
hand, awaiting the opening of the door, and 
wishing himself fifty fathoms under the founda- 
tions of the White Tower, or any where else, 
rather than a drawing-room in Bernard Street, 
Russell Square. Had there been women 
present, he would have felt less embarrassed ; 
the tact and courtesy of the sex readily supplying 
excuses for the indiscretion of one of his age 
and appearance.—But those five solemn old men 
in their knee-breeches and buckled shoes,— 
their white side curls or bald crowns,—amounted 
to the awful.—He would as soon have inter- 
rupted a solemnization of the priests of Isis and 
Osiris in the Great Pyramid. 

At length, a step approached the drawing- 
room door ;—and though Basil’s blood ran cold 
with nervousness, his cheeks glowed with 
blushes as the door opened, and the master of 
the house made his appearance! 

*‘T have a thousand apologies to offer you, 
gentlemen,” said a voice which yielded instant 
confirmation to the astounding conviction which 
a first glance had produced in the mind of Basil, 
—‘*‘I have a thousand apologies to offer you !— 
a messenger from Downing Street was await- 
ing me on my return.—I fear I have appeared 
very long. But dinner will be served in a mo- 
rent.” 

Mr. Osalez now shook hands in turn with his 
elderly guests, addressing to each some distin- 
guishing word of compliment. When it came 








to the turn of Basil to be noticed, the young | 


man’s heart sank within him. He was pre- 

pared for a start of surprise—a sarcastic re-| 
proof!—lIt did not occur to him that, his name 
having been already privately announced to his 
host by the servants, no surprise, at least, would 
be manifested.—So far, however, from hearing 
the sarcasms he had anticipated, even his 
apologies were forestalled by the well-bred cour- 
tesy of Mr. Osalez. 

** I rejoice to see you, my dear Annesley,” said 
he. ‘* You must leave it to me to apologize to 
my old friends here, for your appearance among 
them in your morning dress,—my invitation, I 
know, reached you too late this evening, to. 
admit of your dressing to join our party. You) 
have shown, indeed, far higher breeding than | 
myself,—by preferring your own discomfort to | 
keeping others waiting.” 

So perfect was the self-possession of A. O. | 
while uttering this explanation, that Basil was | 
for a moment really posed to determine whether | 
he might not really have been invited, and the 
letter of invitation missed him. 

“«« Believe me, I had not the smallest intention 
of intruding upon your party—” he was begin- 
ning. ButOsalez stopped him short. “I have 
sent away your cabriolet till eight o’clock,” said 
he—* that hour will, I believe, admit of your 
returning in time to the Tower.” 

There was something so collected and so 
positive in the manner of his host, that Basil, 
seeing at once he was resolved to detain him, 
conceived that the best thing he could do for the 
furtherance of his own objects, was to coincide 
in the decision of his extraordinary friend. He 
had no leisure for deliberation, indeed, for at that 
moment dinner was announced; and on pro- 
ceeding to the warm and comfortless dining- 
room, he saw that a seventh cover had been 
added to the richly-laid, round table. 

Never had Basil felt more thoroughly out of 
place!—Those grave-looking old men,—the 
mysterious host, who, by his composed manner 
of disposing of him, seemed to possess some 
preternatural influence over his destinies.—But 
by degrees the influence of light and warmth, 
capital wines, and an excellent dinner, exercised 
their genial influence on soul and body. Basil 
had been accustomed to feast with the great. The 
tables of the Duke of Rochester and Lord Mait- 
land, of both of whom he had been of late a fre- 
quent guest, were cited by the world as uniting 
all that a cordon bleu, a first rate French cook, 
Italian confectioner, and German maitre d’hé- 
tel, could produce in the way of savoir vivre. — 
But it struck him that he had never seen fish, 
flesh, and fowl, in such exquisite perfection as 
now ; and it amused him not a little to hear the 
venerable gentlemen treat of such matters, not 
only with the intense gusto invariably attributed | 
by old books to Aldermen, (a proof among 
many others that we derive our civilization 
from the East,) but as though the city were the | 
fountain-head of the good things of this world ; | 
and that Billingsgate, Smithfield, and Farring- 











dinner that warmed his heart. 
'edifying to see the grave faces of the six old 
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don, despatched to the West End only their 
refuse produce, after dedicating the finest to the 
heavier purses of the aristocracy of Guildhall. 
He had not been accustomed in Arlington Street 
to hear turtle and venison treated of as things 
unknown, in perfection, on the western side 
of Temple Bar! 

But it was not the mere gastronomy of the 
It was most 


gentlemen relax under the influence of that con- 
vivial atmosphere. Warmed by the stimulus 
of wine, such as never before had reached his 
lips, (the juice of the grape pure from the wine- 
press of the sunny South, mellowed only by the 
hand of time, instead of the drugged and fiery 
decoctions to which messes and Clubs had ha- 
bituated his palate!) they soon expanded into 
cheerfulness ;—and he had occasion to note the 
difference between the man of intelligence and 
information unfolding his stores under such in- 
fluence, and the empty noise produced by simi- 
lar excitement upon his usual companions.— 
You might as well have attempted to intoxicate 
an exciseman’s guage, as produce more than a 
certain effect on the well-seasoned brains of 
these good livers of half a century’s experience. 
With them, the opener of the heart and mind 
served only to bring out, with freer expansion, 
their prodigious stores of knowledge of the world. 

And what a world!—How illimitably did 
Basil’s horizon seem to expand as he listened. 
Hitherto his notions of “the world” might have 
been geographically defined as ‘* bounded on the 
North by Marylebone,—on the South by Lam- 
beth,—the East by St. Martin’s Lane,—the 
West by Kensington Gardens.”? But he now 
heard America and China familiarly talked of 
as lying within the ring-fence of the kingdom 


of Mammon!—India seemed regarded as a 


home-farm by these old gentlemen; and the 
spice islands were their flower gardens !—Their 
caravans were traversing the wilderness, like 
the private post of some lordly establishment. 
As to Europe,—poor, common-place, domestic 
Europe, —each of them had his courier gallop- 
ping homewards from Petersburg, Vienna, 
Berlin—like Horse Guards’ estafettes, trotting 
backwards and forwards to Hampton Court or 
Hounslow.—As to Paris, it was a toy—a snuff- 
box, that seemed to lie in their waistcoat pocket! 

While these facts were gradually transpiring, 
not in the way of vaunt but the course of con- 
versation, Basil naturally expected that a tri- 
umphant glance of tne eye from Abednego 
would furtively intimate to him—* Behold! 
these are the kings of Tarsus and Epirus, of Tyre 
and Sidon,—these are the master-hands that 
move the wires of kingly puppets,—these are 
the mainsprings of aristocratic action,—these are 
they without whom privy-councils and _parlia- 
ments might mouth and gibber in vain,—these 
are the veritable monarchs who make peace 
and war ;—these are the potentates who created 
the independence of America, who rendered 
France a citizen kingdom,—and would do as 
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much for the British empire, had peer-ridden | talked of the politics of Europe as men talked of 
England the smallest taste for enfranchisement.” the tactics of a game of chess, over which they 
sut not a look—not a word—not a syllable,— | have the disposal ;—of sovereigns, as if in their 
implied peculiar significance or understanding degrees the ivory or ebony or box-wood pieces of 
between himself and his host—He probably the board. The identity of such privileged por- 
passed, to those elderly sovereigns, as some pro- | tions of human nature was evidently unimport- 
tégé to whom Osalez deigned to extend no ant to their calculations——There was no Nicho- 
more than the protecting notice of admitting him | las,—no Francis,—no Frederick William to the 
occasionally to his board; and each in succes- | high-priest of Mammon; but in their places, 
sion took wine with him in the encouraging | Prussia, Hardenberg and Co.,—Austria, Metter- 
manner with which they would have patronized | nich and Co.,—Russia, Nesselrode and Co.—Of 
a school-boy at home for the holidays. They | money itself, under the august name of CapitaL, 
refrained not from their usual discourse in mis- | they treated as he had never heard it treated be- 
trust of the presence of this one accidental | fore,—as an end and nota mean ;—and millions 
stranger; neither did they seek to find in him | sounded in their mouths less than the pennies, 
more than a listener; but continued to treat or even the pounds, he was accustomed to hear 
of kings and ministers in all quarters of the! betted elsewhere. In the arguments of that 
globe,—as so many implements for coining in| singular coterie, there was matter to drive thrice 
the hands of those real masters of the world,— | as many Political Economists to distraction! 
the money-mongers of its various exchanges. | In the midst of the discussion, young Annes- 
It was interesting, however, to young Annes- | ley could not forbear reverting with a degree of 
ley to perceive that there was nothing of assump- | amazement, amounting almost to the ludicrous, 
tion or braggarty in their self-assertion. In the to the sense of compassion with which he had, 
House of Commons, in the Clubs, at the con- | so short a time before, accosted the old beggar- 
vivial meetings of the West end, he had been; man of Paulet Street; and the terrors with 
often disgusted by the tone of flippancy or bully- | which, in his necessity fora paltry loan of £300, 
ing assumed whenever the deferences of life he had undergone his cross-examination in Greek 
were laid aside. But here, all was decorous as Street, Soho, in presence of the redoubtable 
in the Upper House with the Bench of Bishops | A. O.! 
and the Woolsack as dead weights upon the | 
buoyancy of human nature. It was the mag- | 
nanimous exercise of power, like the quiet lift- | 
ing of an elephant’s trunk to sport with the child | 
it might, if angered, encoil and crush. These 
great financial operators, whose electric wires; Tue pleasantries with which Basil Annesley 
communicated from one end of the world to the | had been of late persecuted by his brother officers 
other, would as soon have thought of jesting over | concerning his unaccountable intimacy with 
the bankruptcy of kingdoms, or the necessities | and predilection for the notorious Money-lender, 
of princes, of which they were treating,—as the | would unquestionably have been renewed on 
Home Department would think of perpetrating | the evening of the day in question, could they 
a pun over a death-warrant! have surmised the series of strange events which 
Sullless, however, were they grave or pomp- | brought him back flushed and agitated to the 
ous; and many an amusing anecdote trans- | Tower, a few seconds before the expiration of 
pired connected with the statesmen or measures | the garrison hour.—But he offered no explana- 
of the day, that might have told less well else- | tions; and having two or three important pieces 
where, but derived peculiar charm from the au- | of political news to communicate, (acquired 
thenticity certified by the genius loct. }among the prophets of the Stock Exchange,) 
For Annesley was beginning to understand | besides an anecdote of the Dowager Colonel’s 
with whom he was dipping in the dish.—The | having fallen on his mose behind the scenes of 
names by which he heard his companions mu- | one of the theatres, to the displacement of his 
tually addressed, were those he knew to be at- | hat, wig, and proboscis,—they let him off with- 
tached to loans and other gigantic financial ope- | out much severity of cross-examination, and 
rations, and saw announced by the papers as_ scarcely a single reproach. 
having audiences of the Chancellor of the Ex-, It was not till alone, and in the silence of the 
chequer ;—men whose names, inscribed on a/ night, that Basil began to inquire of himself 
sheet of paper, create a rail-road thatis to facili- | whether all that had of late befallen him were 
tate the intercommunication of kingdoms,—an | not the unreal mockery of a dream ;—whether 
Argentine Republic, a county hospital, or an} there really existed either an Abednego the 
insurrection in Cochin China! Money-lender, or a high-bred and luxurious 
Over a dessert, the forced fruit, lime-ice, and | banker or stock-broker, or bill-broker named 
Chateau Laffitte of which would have caused | Osalez. 
the Duke of Rochester’s eyes to glisten, the host} Perplexed by his reflections and fevered by 
and his most potent, grave, and reverend Sig- | unusualexcess, he was unable to close his eyes ; 
niors of guests, sat gossipping of the State affairs | or if he closed them for a moment it was'to be 
of the world, as though their little synod consti- | further derided and perplexed by the confused 
tuted the privy-council of the universe. They | dreams of indigestion; wherein his mother and 
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Esther were intermingled with the dying man 
in the old attic in Westminster, and the Jew 
usurer who had relieved his pecuniary difficul- 
ties and bestowed upon him the richest treasure 
in his possession. 

Nor did the morning sun bring its usual com- 
fort and enlightenment.—The more he reflected 
on these mysteries, the more they appeared to 
darken.—He had lost all confidence in his own 
powers of volition—This strange man,—this 
ignis fatuus,—this Djinn,—this mysterious in- 
fluence,—appeared to enfold his destinies as | 
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Meanwhile, fatal confirmation was yielded to 
the predictions of his mysterious friend, by an 
announcement which, some weeks afterwards, 
appeared in the morning papers,—that,—** The 
Duke of Rochester, having broken up his es- 
tablishment at Rochester House and Wilberton 
Castle, was about to proceed to Italy, where 
his Grace’s family intended to reside for a 
period of some years.” 

The news produced considerable emotion in 
the fashionable circles !—not indeed the expa- 
triation of the Duke and Duchess of Roches- 


with the coil of a boa-constrictor, and the capa- | ter, for whom personally people cared no more 
bility of crushing him at will;—and_ under this | than for any other hospitable duke and duchess. 
persuasion, endured in solitary irritation day | But the loss of Rochester House and Wilberton 
after day, the health of Basil, which had been | Castle was a serious injury to those innumerable 
almost re-established, again began to give way. | butterfly friends who had found, in his Grace’s 
He was soon confined to his room, wanting | rent-roll of fifty thousand per annum, a gratui- 
either power or inclination to cross the draw-| tous source of enjoyment.—As Abednego had 
bridge : nor was this any source of regret to him. | judiciously observed to Basil during his attend- 
—Denied access to the house of Verelst—too | ance in Delahaye Street, it was no wonder that 
proud to seek it again,—to that of aman whom | so very popular a man should become a bank- 
he now recognized as rich and powerful, and on | rupt; since, to ensure what is called popularity 
whom he had the claim of benefits conferred,—| to a duke with fifty thousand a-year, it is abso- 
he had not the smallest inclination to quit his|lutely indispensable that he should expend a 
retirement. hundred thousand. 

[t was a severe season.—Though the Spring} Ina society so limited as that in which Basil 
was approacing, a six-weeks’ frost filled the | was living, and which included also one be- 
clubs of St. James’s Street with hunting men,| tween whom and the dukedom of Rochester 
and augmented the wisdom and divisions of | there interposed only a couple of lives, such an 
parliament with the number of its county! oceasion as this public announcement could 
members; yet Basil was perfectly satisfied to | not fail to produce frequent and most disagree- 
remain day after day in his quarters. To be-| able reference to Jews and money-lenders; or 
guile his ennvi, he took opportunity to renew, | still oftener, and still more disagreeably, a sud- 
as Esther had often entreated him, his study | den cessation of such references, in compliment 
of the German language, which, since his de-| to his presence.—It was not indeed for young 
parture from Heidelberg, he had suffered to| Annesley to become the advocate of Abednego, 
grow rusty. For he had been struck, at his or take up the line of argument in his defence 





dinner in Bernard Street, with the advantage 

which those puissant old men seemed to derive | 
from their familiarity with modern languages. | 
—French, Italian, German, were familiar to 

them as English; (a circumstance strongly in- 

dicative of their own foreign origin;) and they 
appeared to verify the axiom of Charles V., 

that “so many languages as a man possesses, | 
sO many times is he a man.” 

It was in vain his brother officers reviled 
him by the name of “sap,” and protested that 
Nancy was going to advertise for a place as 
finishing-governess. He adhered to his seclu-| 
sion and submitted to be thought a bore rather 
than join in pleasures for which he had lost all | 
inclination. 

The insight he had ineidentally obtained from 
A... into the prospects of Wilberton and John 


Maitland, rendered it doubly disagreeable to) 
him to see them indulging in habits of expense | 
unsuited to their m:cans; and as they refused to | 
listen to his remontrances, and at first replied | 


to them with repartees concerning the views 
and principles he was contracting among his 


Jewish associates, which he was compelled to | 


silence by a serious explanation, there was 
nothing for it but to adhere to his own pursuits, 
and pass for a churl. 


which the Money-lender had himself assumed 
in treating of the extravagance of the Roches- 
ters; nay,—since he had become strangely an 
eye-witness of the wealth and transformations 
of this mysterious individual, mistrust was 
beginning to diminish even his own partiality. 
Stull he experienced sufficient gratitude and 
sufficient interest in his favour, to feel the 
deepest regret at finding him exposed to general 
obloquy. 

The premature newspaper announcement of 
the Duke of Rochester’s intended departure, 
produced of course the measure it purported 
to prognosticate. Beset by claimants who, so 
long as his credit laboured only under an impu- 


tation of “done up,” had refrained from mo- 


lesting him in the hope of tempting him to add 
a few hundreds or thonsands to the amount of 
demands they were certain of establishing 
with legal interest against his estate, his Grace 
was now compelled to bid a precipitate adieu 
to the London world, which shines upon us, 
like the moon, only so long as the sun of our 
prosperity reflects brightness upon its face ; and 
the original inauthentic announcement of his 
intended departure, was shortly followed up by 
| an authentic auctioneer’s advertisement, setting 
forth, in periods uniting the sesquipedalian 
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pomposity of Johnson with the efflorescence 
of Hafiz and a whole column of the Morning 
Post, the details of a sale of the effects of “a 
distinguished nobleman recently removed to the 
continent.”” Rochester House, Wilberton Cas- 
tle, and their heir-looms, were of course invio- 
lable ; but the furniture of the former, including 


an unique collection of articles of virtd, had | 


been seized by the creditors and was now on 
view ; described, for the gratification of vulgar 
curiosity, in advertisements and catalogues, 
with a waste of pomp, circumstance, and igno- 
rant diffuseness, serving to prove that what is 
called the Public must have a prodigious por- 
tion of leisure to read and stare. 

One morning, about a fortnight previous to 
the expiration of his service at the Tower, a 
fine morning towards the close of March, 
which might have been mistaken for a sunny 
April day, tempted Basil Annesley and Mait- 
land to boat it to the West End; where the 
chief interest and object of the former consisted 


in obtaining a glimpse of the house where | 


Esther resided,—occasionally leaving a card at 
the door, with inquiries after the health of the 
family ; in order to prove that, if excluded from 
their society, he had not become unmindful of 
their welfare. 

Having fulfilled this chivalrous duty, while 
Maitland proceeded to Arlington Street in 
search of letters, (the family of Lord Maitland 
having profited by his being quartered at the 
Tower to refresh themselves for the London 
season by a few weeks’ sojourn at Brighton,) 
they met again at the Club, and found that they 
had still an idle hour to dispose of —Tennis 
presented itself as the readiest resource ; but on 
hastening to the court, it proved to be engaged 


for the remainder of the morning: and in order | 


to get rid of themselves on the easiest terms, 


Maitland proposed that they should saunter 


into Rochester House, which was open to 
public view, preparatory to the sale of the fur- 


niture.—A crowd of carriages of course ob- | 


structed the court-yard; for if, as La Roche- 
foucault assures us, there is something in the 


sight of the disasters of our friend which is not 
unpleasing to us, the fact is never more strongly 
exemplified than in the haste with which 
London idlers scamper to a peremptory sale 
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delabrum for a caduceus, which stood in the 
lobby. 

‘* Schlip in behind here, shir,”’ said the man, 
“and I’ll show ye acrosh-cut into the mushic 
room, that'll get ye shafe through the crowdsh.”’ 

And suiting the action to the word, the man 
opened a small door in the wall behind him, 
leading into a small passage; to mask the 
entrance of which, the placing of the niche 
and statue had probably been devised. 

‘Another Jewish friend of yours, eh, 
| Nan ?”’—cried Maitland, when, at the end of 
the small and deserted corridor in question, they 
found themselves, by passing another masked 
'door opening behind a chamber organ, in the 

music room;—and while Basil attempted to 
laugh off the favour shown him, which he was 
-as much at a loss to explain as Maitland him- 
self, the men in charge of the rooms, conceiv- 
ing by the privilege they enjoyed, that the two 
intruders must be personages of signal mark and 
distinction, began to overwhelm them with 
such obsequiousness of service that they were 
\glad to escape into the adjoining picture- 
gallery. 

*““By Jove! there’s Lady Winterfield co- 
| quetting it away with the young Marquis, in 
the prettiest French bonnet I ever saw,’’ cried 
Maitland,—with as little interest in the master- 
pieces contained in the gallery, as he had for- 
merly experienced when visiting the spot as the 
guest of the Duke of Rochester. ‘* Come 
along, Nan, and let us interrupt the courtship! 
—It will be famous fun!” 

Basil, however, was firmly rooted to the ex- 
amination of the pictures. 
| ‘We may never have occasion to see these 
| chef d’ouvres again!”’ said he. 
| **If we don’t,—what the deuce signifies ?— 
| But we shall see them again. Some fool or 

other of our acquaintance will be sure to buy 
‘the best of them !—So, there’s a good fellow, 
—come !” 
But in spite of all his persuasions, Annesley 
|remained immovable. Among the pictures 
were three or four that claimed his earnest and 
startled attention, from the singular fact of 
having seen them in progress on the easel of 
|Verelst. Above all, there was a pair of battle- 
| pieces which could only have been very re- 
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of the effects of some fashionable bankrupt, at cently purchased by the unthrifty duke or 
whose expense they have been long entertained. finished by the needy artist; for one of them 
The rooms were crowded, even to suffoca-| contained the identical design of the broken 
tion ;—almost as crowded and almost as suffo- | bridge, (though the figures were portrayed in 
caung as for the assemblies and balls of the | costumes of the middle ages,) of which he had 
** popular’? Duchess of Rochester ;—and Mait- | watched the original design start to life under 
Jand and Annesley, who had only a short time | the pencil of Verelst! 
to allot to their visit, began to fear that they} With eager interest, he instantly referred to 
should be detained at the head of the stairs till | the catalogue; and to his surprise and indigna- 
their hour was expired.—Just, however, as|tion, found each of the pictures in question 
Maitland was expressing this opinion to his | was boldly attributed to no less a hand than 
companion, Basil found himself plucked by the | that of Salvator Rosa ! 
sleeve by one of the auctioneer’s men in charge | « Infamous !’—burst involuntarily from his 
of the furniture, who had mounted guard be- | lips,—and he was about to disclose to his com- 
hind the marble pedestal of a magnificent | panion the grounds of his indignation, as a 
bronze figure of Mercury, brandishing a can- | further instance of the often-reviled impositions 








of auctions and auctioneers,—when Maitland 
impelled him forward for the amiable purpose 
of frustrating Lady Winterfield’s flirtation. 

To return to the charge, or even to return to 
the picture, was out of the question: they 
were now inextricably involved in the vortex 
of fashionable sight-seers, and compelled to 
add their confirmation to the luminous truism 
which had a hundred times escaped hundreds 
of lips, in that gallery that very day: i. e. 
“© What a horrible crowd !” 

A little reflection determined Basil to postpone, 
till the morrow, a more deliberate verification of 
the imposture of which he was himself convinced; 
and he consequently acceded to Maitland’s re- 
quest when, having reached the end of the gallery 
without exciting the slightest token of vexation 
on the part of the fashionable widow, he proposed 
that they should escape from the throng they 
had been surveying in lieu of the articles of 
virtu forming their ostensible attraction to the 
spot, and make the best of their way home to 
dinner, while time and tide permitted. 

‘What a devil of a show up!” was the 
amiable apostrophe of Maitland, on quitting the 
court-yard. ‘I’m _ sorry for Rochester, be- 
cause he was really a deuced good fellow. He 
regularly mounted me for six weeks last hunt- 
ing season, when I went down to the castle 
with Wilberton—ay, and capitally too!—Milton 
couldn’t have done it better—And then, he 
plays the best game of picquet in England,— 
that is,—the best or nearly the best!—I’m 
really deuced sorry for him.” 

**T am still more sorry for his family,’’—ob- 
served Basil. ‘ His family are growing up; 
and it is a hard thing for his daughters.” 

** Ay—they have your friend A. O. to thank, 
I suspect, for this disgusting publicity of the 
sale.” 

‘Tt is not the sale for which I pity them, but 
the occasion of it,”—observed Basil. 

“It wouldn’t much surprise me if there | 
were the same sort of crash at our house one fine | 
day or other,”? resumed Maitland, pursuing as | 
if half unconsciously his own train of reflec- | 
tions.—** I’ve good reason to know that my | 
father is cursedly dipped ; and he won’t give up | 
Newmarket !—Let what will happen, he won’t | 

ive up Newmarket!—A devil of a look-out | 
for me,—and worse still for the younger 
children. I’ve gone as far as my conscience 
or my lawyer’s (and I don’t know which is 
blackest!) would let me, in cutting off the entail; | 
—and though the governor and my mother. 
have been badgering me these three months to 
sanction another mortgage, to enable them to 
keep up the war, at least till my sisters are mar- 
ried, my duty to those that come after me (eh? | 
—that’s the right text, isn’t it, for the No-go of | 
an heir-apparent?) won’t allow me to make | 
ducks and drakes of the last few acres of | 
the family property.” | 

Basil FH sate feeling that his companion | 
was excited by the scene which they had just | 
quitted into somewhat indiscreet revelations, | 
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now attempted to turn the conversation; no 
difficult matter with John Maitland, whose at- 
tention,—even when matters so serious were 
concerned as the ruin of his family,—was only 
too easily distracted—The transition from the 
heated atmosphere of Rochester House to the 
stirring breezes of the river, soon dispersed 
every shade of reflection from his countenance. 

It was some days before Basil Annesley’s 
course of regimental duty admitted of his re- 
visiting the West End; and a whole week 
elapsed before he was sufficiently master of his 
time to return to Rochester House.—Even then, 
he had some difficulty in accomplishing his ob- 
ject. But there was not a moment to be lost. 
—The sale had been several days in progress ; 
and on arriving at the door, he found that the 
pictures concerning which he was so deeply in- 
terested, were included in the allotment of that 
very day. 

No carriages now encumbered the courtyard. 
There were a few led horses and grooms at the 
stand, always to be seen near the Houses of 
Parliament about six o’clock, and an odd-look- 
ing gig or two. But the greater portion of the 
courtyard was encumbered with carts, trucks, 
and hand-barrows, removing articles of furni- 
ture sold the preceding day. 

The sale of the pictures was proceeding in 
the gallery itself; and while still in the vesti- 
bule, Basil could distinctly hear the sonorous 
and defying voice of Hummins the auctioneer, 
and the strokes of his hammer,—duly succeed- 
ed by the loud clamour of the crowded as- 
sembly on the adjudgment of succeeding lots. 

Basil cast an anxious glance round the as- 
semblage.—If the truth must be told, he was 
horribly afraid of descrying among them the face 
now familiar to him through its varied dis- 
guises; either in the squalid array of a Jew 
broker, or stationed, polished and gentlemanly, 
among the noted connoisseurs of the day; 
most of whom, glass in hand or spectacles on 
nose, were present, busied either in detecting 
blemishes in the works of art, or pointing out 
errors of description in the Catalogue, with a 
view to cheapening the pictures for which they 
intended to become competitors :—sallow dukes, 
whose galleries were already stocked to over- 
flowing,—parvenu millionaires, buying their 
way to worldly distinction,—country baronets, 
who regarded a fashionable auction as an in- 
dispensable ingredient to their season in London, 


'—a few real amateurs, ever on the field to 


profit by the ignorance of others, and purchase 
a chef d’ouvre, when occasion presented itself, 
at the cost of a copy,—a still more limited 
number on the watch to purchase objects too 
high in value for general competition, as a safe 
investment of capital ;—and, in the proportion 
of ten to one to all these,—the usual rabble of 
an  auction-room,—picture-dealers, brokers, 
Jews, pickpockets, with an auxiliary force of 
unmeaning idlers, to increase the heat and con- 
fusion of the scene. 

Two of Verelst’s pictures had been disposed 
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of before Basil Annesley entered the gallery; 
and, as far as he could understand from the 
dealers around him, at high prices,—the one 
as a Baroccio,the other as an Annibal Car- 
racci, to a gentleman who, having recently in- 
herited an enormous fortune, was making him- 
self master of pictures, race-horses, and public 
contumely, at the cost of twenty thousand a 
year. 

The battle-pieces were just about to be put 
up ; and Basil felt miserably nervous at the idea 
of hearing described as “ matchless works of 
art,” and perhaps sold at the price of such, 
creations which the poor living artist had 
drudged to produce for the remuneration of sign- 
paintings —Nor was he deceived.—The auc- 
tioneer seemed disposed to exceed himself in 
his premonitory flourish concerning these 
*“oems of art,’—the pride of the Rochester 
collection ! 

‘© The possession from which the noble owner 
had torn himself with the deepest regret in 
quitting England,” he said, “was the well- 
known picture gallery which he had formed 
with so much pains, judgment, and cost: and 
which it was a scandal to the country that Par- 
liament had not purchased en masse for the Na- 
tional Gallery. But of all his Grace’s valuable, 
or rather invaluable pictures, it was well known 
that the accomplished and discriminating duke 
prized none more highly than his pair of Sal- 
vators!”” 

A few of the more discerning amateurs an- 
swered to thisexordium with a grunt; unwil- 
ling to hazard further depreciation, in order 
that the monied ignoramuses might throw away 
their capital on pictures secure from their wiser 
competition; so as to leave them without 
means for the prizes; and when the flowery 


auctioneer pointedly addressed himself to a. 
nobleman distinguished among cognoscenti, to | 


place the upset price of these ‘‘ matchless Sal- 
vators,”’ without receiving any encouragement 
in return for the liberty, it was a strange voice 
from a distant part of the assembly that boldly 
named £120. 

The auctioneer affected indignation, and in- 
quired whether he were “ indeed selling one 
of the most celebrated collections in the wealthy 
capital of the most enlightened country in the 
world ?”—upon which piece of John Bullish 
clap-trap, a country Baronet, touched to the 
quick of his patriotism, added five sovereigns 


to the bid, which a Jew broker in the pay of | 


the auctioneer, instantly converted into gui- 
neas. 

The strange voice from the other extremity 
of the room, now bid £135 for the pair; and 
by a dexterous compliment to the spirit and 
discernment of the country Baronet, this was 
soon raised by Hummins to £140; and acom- 
petition thus established, the bidding went on 
briskly, and more briskly still; till at length, 
the incomparable Salvators were on the point 
of being knocked down to the proprietor of a 
hundred thousand pounds’-worth of copies and 
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broken-down racers, for 275 guineas.—* Two 
hundred and eighty!” cried a voice from that 
portion of the crowd most encumbered with 
dealers and brokers; and after some further 
sparring, to the amount of about twenty guineas, 
the unseen competitor was declared victor. 

The auctioneer looked surprised, or to borrow 
an expressive Americanism,—consternated.— 
He had done his utmost to spur on the nouveau 
riche to a further bid, but to no purpose. He 
was not to be bullied or cajoled a guinea 
further.—It is probable, by the way, that the 
proprietor of that ‘* winged voice,”’ though in- 
visible to others, as the cuckoo to an unprac- 
tised eye, was perfectly known to Hummins; 
for the auctioneers of London are as notori- 
ously cognizant of the names and natures of 
the apparent strangers who frequent their sales, 
as a shepherd individualizing every sheep in 
his flock. 

Having witnessed all he wished to see, Basil 
was about to quit the gallery, desirous only to 
certify further the name of the rash purchaser. 
—Having reached a table at the farther end of 
the gallery, on which, in the midst of the 
greatest noise and confusion, a clerk was 
waking entries, he interrupted his labours for a 
moment to inquire the name of the gentleman 
to whom the lot 347 had been knocked down. 

* Do you wish to purchase, sir?”—said the 
clerk, without raising his eyes from the paper. 
—‘‘ Here, Nathan!—Nathan Herz !—a gentle- 
man who wants to speak to you about the Sal- 
vators.”” 

A shabby-looking individual, who was now 





| pressing forward among the bidders in the sale 
| that was again proceeding, turned round at this 
| apostrophe,—exclaiming ‘‘ A shentleman vantsh 
to purshash ?”—when Basil was inexpressibly 
startled on recognising in this man, who was 
simply one of the Jew brokers assembled to- 
gether in a knot at that end of the room, at 
once the individual who, on a former occasion, 
had forwarded Maitland and himself through 
the private door into the music-room,—and the 
_ bearded Levite whom he had found in posses- 
sion of the house in Delahaye Street, West- 
minster, the former residence of A. O.! 

‘‘T have something to say to yeu in private 
about those Salvators,’”’ said Basil, half unwill- 
ing to address so uninviting a personage, and 
lowering his voice so as to be unheard by the 
clerk. 

“‘Dey are not for shale, ma tear,””—replied 
the Jew, evidently desirous to escape the in- 
terview. : 

‘I do not want to buy them. They have 
been put up under a false description.” 

« Yesh, yesh—no mattersh—I ashk no ques- 
tions,” persisted the Jew, struggling with the 
crowd to get away. 

«« But since I am able to inform you—” Basil 
was beginning. 

“You can tell noshing, I promish, ma tear 
young shentlemans, but I don’t know better than 


yourshelf!’’—replied the broker. And before 



























































Annesley had time for a rejoinder, the fellow 
had disappeared. 

** After all, what plea have I for moving in 
the business ?”’—argued Basil with himself, as, 
disappointed, heated, and excited, he drove 
back through the city to the Tower.—* The 
better way will be to write to Verelst, and in- 
form him of the exact state of the case, leaving 
him to act as he thinks proper. Shut up in 
his studio as he is, from one month’s end to the 
other, the public disposal of these pictures will 
never reach his ears.—Besides, my letter may 
perhaps serve as a renewal of intercourse 
with the family.” 

On arriving at home, and before he had 


time to fulfil or even confirm his purpose, a | 


note was placed in his hands by his servant; 
sealed with an antique, and having the look of 
a fashionable invitation ; yet, but for the elegance 
of its form, Basil would have pronounced the 
handwriting to be that of the Money-lender. 
On tearing open the envelope, he found simply 
the following lines :— 


«¢ Take no further concern about the pictures! 
—I know all: and purchased them only to ex- 
pose the villany of a knave and weakness of a 
fool. Yours, A.0.” 


So great was the astonishment of Basil An- 
nesley, that he all but allowed the letter to fall 
from his hands!—It seemed to him as if he had 
only that instant quitted the sale!—He had 
given intimation of his intentions to no human 
being. Yet already, the omnipresent Osalez 
had found means to penetrate his views, and to 
be beforehand with his warning!—He, then, 
was the purchaser of the pictures;—he who, 
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| acquainting Mr. Osalez of his resolution to en- 

lighten the mind of Verelst upon a point so es- 
'sential to his interests as the speculations 
| founded by the picture-dealers upon his imita- 
tions of the Ancient Masters. 

The following morning, after breakfast, he 
Was quitting the mess-room for the purpose of 
addressing Verelst,—when Maitland, who was 
/sunning himself, gathered up into the wide 
| window-seat to peruse his favourite Morning 
| Post,—suddenly exclaimed—** Hillo, hillo!— 

you were at the sale yesterday, at Rochester 
House, weren’t you, Nan ?” 

** Only for a short time.” 

«* And what was your sapient opinion of the 
pair of Salvators ?” 

“That they were very fine pictures.” 

“Come, come!—no hedging!—I mean did 
you consider them originals 2?” 

Basil’s colour rose to his temples at the in- 
quiry. 

‘* Because if you did, my fine fellow,”— 
resumed Maitland, unable to contain himself 
when bursting with so grand a secret, “‘ you 
were among the knowing ones who appear 
to have been deucedly taken in!—Look here! 
—Here’s a letter from Hummins the auctioneer, 
apologizing for having been made instrumental 
to an imposition on the public; and stating 
that the pair of battle-pieces, forming part of 
the gallery of his Grace the Duke of Ro- 
chester, and yesterday sold as such for the 
sum of 310 guineas, are the criginal pro- 
ductions of a German artist, of the name of 
Verelst, whose works are beginning to acquire 
considerable value in the trade; and further- 
more, that they were purchased as originals by 


| 
| 
| 





from his intimate knowledge of the condition | his Grace the Duke of Rochester for the sum 
of Verelst and his family, must have been fully | of 1500 guineas, from a picture-dealer of the 
aware of their unauthenticity; he who, from | name of Stubbs, residing in Frith Street, Soho. 


his gift to Basil of a copy of the Esmeralda, 
had probably employed the poor painter as a 
patron !—Recalling to mind the exquisite na- 
ture of the works of art he had seen in Bernard 
Street, Basil could not suppose that the descrip- 
tion contained in an auctioneer’s Catalogue 
had for a moment influenced the choice of so 
critical a judge as A. O.; and at that moment a 
mortifying suspicion glanced into his. mind. 
Abednego was evidently, in some way or 


other, in furtherance of some of his petty pro- | 


jects, either in confederacy with, or in authority 
over, the Jew broker he had seen in possession 
of the tenement in Delahaye Street; and An- 
nesley knew him to have been mainly instru- 
mental in promoting the ruin and break-up of 
the Duke of Rochester,—first by his usurious 
loans, and lastly by his rapacious persecutions. 
—What if he had been the means of selling 
these pictures to the would-be connoisseur ?— 
and was therefore eager to get them once more 
into his possession. 

Indignant at the suspicion, or rather, indig- 
nant with himself for having conceived it,— 
Basil resolved to reply by a few lines which he 
intended to leave in person in Bernard Street; 


'—Then follows a flourish about Hummins’ 
value for his own reputation, his conscientious 
discharge of his duties to the public, and so 
| forth.— There !—Read it yourself!—Your pro- 
| tége’s fortune is made, it seems. I shouldn’t 
_be surprised to find that you bribed Hummins 
'to over-sell the pictures, and paid for the adver- 
' tisement!—Unless I am much misiaken, Stubbs 
_is the name of one of the ruin-mongers who 
make a fool of my mother.—The very brute, by 
the way, who brought no end of annoyances on 
the family, by endorsing over one of my father’s 
acceptances (to pay for the carved furniture of 
‘that accursed suite of moyenuge rooms at Mait- 
land Park, which I never enter without feeling 
as if I should catch the Plague) to your Jewish 
friend Barabbas—the extortioner, A. O.!” 

| Luckily this taunt was unheard. Basil was 
‘now thoroughly absorbed in the perusal of 
/Hummins’ letter, the paper containing which 
had been handed to him by John Maitland ;— 
|and having made himself master of the con- 
‘tents, he pursued his original design, and quit- 
ted the room. 

| Little had he expected, after his long and re- 
-gretted alienation from the Verelsts, to prove 
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the means of a discovery likely to produce so 
advantageous a change in their fortunes!— 
Never had Basil feltso happy. It was a balmy | 
April day; and he ascended with gladsome | 
steps the stone bastion overlooking the river, | 
fancying that he had never before beheld its 
usually dingy current ripple so gaily in the sun! 

The spring was rapidly advancing; and even 
for those denizens of London, who do not di- 
vide the year into three months of season and 
nine months of blank, the town was beginning 
to wear a pleasant aspect. Flower-carts and 
water-carts, jogging side by side through the 
streets, conveyed to the smoke-dried citizens an 
idea that, somewhere or other, the sun was 
shining, and the sky, so murky over their heads, 
exhibiting the cerulean hue of the poets; and 
by degrees, the sickly roots of primroses, 
hawked about in baskets by flower-girls, whose 
’ faces bore direful superficial indication of the 
fact that flesh is dust, gave place to bunches 
of faded lilacs; destined to be transferred in 
broken water-jugs to the window-ledges of all 
the by-ways of the metropolis, as too potent of 
scent to be borne within. 

Even on the weed that clings with pendent 
streamers to the foetid depths of a deserted well, 
once at least in the day the vertical sun sheds 
its reviving light; and even into the most dis- 
mal lodging of the least cheerful capital in Eu- 
rope, summer infuses for a moment its cheering 
influence ! 

The Verelsts were happier now than in the 
trying winter season. The invalid could be 
wheeled to the window for change of air; and 
the girls, when proceeding to give their daily 
lessons, were less exposed to vicissitudes of 
weather. 

But they had other causes for gladness. The 
more advantageous bargains made by Verelst 





under the management and protection of Basil 
Annesley were beginning to bring forth their 
fruits. They were getting in some degree 
above the world ; and the comfort of seeing her 
family better clothed, better fed, and without 
fear for the morrow, had done more to restore | 
strength and courage to Mrs. Verelst than all 
the previous advice and medicaments of the 
physicians.—Moreover, there was prospect of | 
improvement for the little household. Placed | 
at ease by the payment of his military sketches, 
the artist had ventured to give once more the 
reins to his imagination in the completion of a 
picture representing the Johanna von Orleans 
of Schiller bidding adieu to her native valley ; 
which had been admitted, among cartloads of 


works of art more or less deserving, to the ho- | 
nour of the Exhibition —For the twentieth time | 
in his life, therefore, the artist was smoothing | 
|standing absorbed before a new canvass, on 
which he was beginning to sketch, with some 


the plumage of new-fledged Hope,—a bird of 
promise which, like the Phanix, has the faculty 
of giving birth from its ashes to a successor 
fresh and fair as the one of recent extinction. 
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dispositions of the accomplished governess of 
their children, became more and more con- 
vinced of the high distinctions of the humble 
family; and delighted in every occasion of 
brightening their joyless existence. 

Still, these music-parties,—these operas,— 
these cheerful little dinners,—though accepted 
with gratitude by Mrs. Verelst for her daugh- 
ters, were far from affording pleasure to Esther 
and Salome, now that there was no longer a 
chance of meeting Basil Annesley. To them, 
his disappearance from among them was 
fraught with mystery. They knew nothing of 
his being quartered in the Tower; they knew 
nothing of their father’s letter, or interdictions ; 
and though ete apprized that their 
former friend appeared from time to time at the 
door with inquiries after the health of their mo- 
ther, this total change in their habits of inter- 
course increased rather then diminished their 
surprise. Salome’s frank expressions of regret 
at his absence had produced from her parents 
the most chilling reproof; and ever since, by 
tacit consent of all parties, the subject was 
dropped. 

The lodgings inhabited by the Verelsts were 
of such circumscribed dimensions that the two 
girls slept in a small room within that of their 
mother, upon whom they took it in turns to at- 
tend, by day and night; so that there was no 
opportunity for those sisterly confidences which, 
in more splendid households, are the origin of 
such wanton waste of time and sensibility.— 
Nevertheless, Esther sometimes found a mo- 
ment to whisper to Salome that it was strange 
Basil should so suddenly have withdrawn his 
interest from them; just as, occasionally, Sa- 
lome found means to express to Esther her 
wonderment whether it would ever enter into 
her father’s plans to return to Germany ; and 
whether, even if they went back to their beloved 
Heidelberg, they might not find the Count von 
Ehrenstein a happy husband and father; and 
satisfied that, by the gift of Albert Durer’s 
sketch-book to his old master, he had dissevered 
all ties of gratitude or affection with the family 
once so dear to him.—Each sister offered, in- 
deed, to the other such consolation as her phi- 
losophy suggested ; but both agreed that Basil’s 
voluntary absence arose from scruples of con- 
science suggesting the danger of encouraging 
sentiments of mutual attachment, which could 
only end in disappointment and remorse. 

Such was the position of their affairs, and 
such the monotonous tenor of their existence, 
—(unconnected with the passing events of the 
day by even the perusal of a newspaper, unless 
occasionally at the house of the Neapolitan con- 
sul,)—when one morning, as the artist was 


enthusiasm, the rude outline of a new historical 


| picture, he was roused from his reverie by a 


The girls, meanwhile, had been objects of | slight touch on the shoulder, and found that a 


unusual solicitude to the good Branzinis; who, | 
the longer they were acquainted with the gentle | 


stranger was standing behind him:—a man of 
simple but gentlemanly exterior, who, unob- 














served by the artist, had been iatroduced into 
the room by the servant om the plea of business 
with her master. 


‘‘] have the pleasure, I believe, of addressing 
Mr. Verelst,”? said he, “ whom I have: had 
more difficulty in tracing out, than ought to 
have been the case with the painter of such 
worksias those I see around me.” 

Ais he spoke, the visiter glanced towards the 
two pictures from the Nibelungen Lied, which 
still occupied their post of disgrace against the 
wall;—and the poor simple artist who, from 
the seclusion of his habits of life, was becoming 
daily less and Jess.a‘man of the world, felt so 
puzzled by. héaring compliments addressed to 
himself by a men of such courtly manners, 
stood gazing in amazement, as if puzzled to 
determine whether he were not the victim of a 
im | mystification. 

4 ‘IT have reason to imagine,’? resumed the 
stranger, “that a painting which I bought 
nearly a year since of a picture-dealer of the 
name of Stubbs, (representing the Marriage of 
Cana,).as the work of Poussin, is in reality a 
production’ of your’ pencil, —and though I plead 
f guilty to having been the dupe of my own ig- 
if norance in the purchase,— for after all, the de- 
tection of the fraud: rested with myself) —it 

grievesimé much to believe'that, of the price I 
oaid forit, Cour hundred eitineas, ) perhaps not 
a ‘tenth ‘reached the hands of the admirable 
artist with whom it originated.” 

“Not a twentieth part!””—rejoined Verelst, 
; with a smile. ‘I remember the picture only 
1 too well—I had grounded great expectations 

upon it ;—but was forced, by “the necessities of 

my family, to sell it ata moment’s notice for a 
paltry ten-pound note!” 

#«< Ten pounds!” reiterated the stranger, 
shrugging his shoulders. ‘‘ The rogue,—the 
robber!—I had a hard matter to get it from him 
at less than the five hundred guineas he origi- 
nally: asked me.—I have bought many other 
pictures of ‘him,.at high prices, of some of 

erhaps:you may be able to indicate the 

true origin, which I'am now beginning to sus- 
pect as bringing sad discredit upon my connois- 
seurship. With this view, sir, I have been 
making strenuous efforts to discover your abode. 
As some inducement to you to accord me the 
favour of a visit to my collection, I would will- 
ingly induce you to bring with you the two no- 
ble pictures lsee on your hands, if, indeed, the 

- Valuetyou set. on them be not above my reach.” 

Asihespoke, the courteous customer began to 
i and interest the pair of pic- 

iSappomted artist had al- 
self, or found expecta- 
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| ag 
“J.once prized these pictufés, as a Nartial 


man is too apt fo prize his favourite work !”’ 
said Verelst, standing beside his visiter to con- 
template his neglected pietures— I once rated 
them at a couple of hundred guineas!—But I 
am sick of the sight of them, and should be 
glad to dispose of them for a quarter of the 
sum.”” 

«* That were a most unjust self-injury,” ob- 
served the stranger,—* particularly where the 
original appraisement was so modest.—On the 
contrary, I shall be most happy to write you a 
cheque for the full amount. You, are, in fact, 
doubly entitled to it,—for I have every expecta- 
tion of obtaining, through your testimony, resti- 
tution of the price of my pretended Poussin.” 

Verelst began to stammer expressions of sur- 
prise and thankfulness ; but the visiter interrupt- 
ed him with a request for a pen and ink. 

‘‘If you present this draft at Coutts’,” said he, 
offering to Verelst a printed paper he had taken 
from his pocket-book, ‘* you will find it honour- 
ed; after which, I shall ask you the favour to 
bring the pictures in person to my house.”’ 

Verelst, having glanced, as well as his confu- 
sion would permit, at the name subscribed to 
the bottom of the cheque, saw with pride and 
exultation that it was that of the Marquis of 
; a nobleman honoured by the estimation 
of artists and men of letters. 

**If you can so arrange your engagements,”’ 
added the marquis,—interrupting his acknow- 
ledgments, “ you would do me an additional 
favour by bringing them at twelve o’clock ; at 
which hour, you would find a vacant place at 
my breakfast table, and meet there the gentle- 
man to whom I am indebted for the discovery 
of the fraud practised upon me, as well as of 
your name and address ;—an enlightened pa- 
tron of the arts, doubtless known to you by 
name,—my friend, Mr. Osalez.” 

A faint cry bursting from the lips of the 
artist’s wife, intimated at that moment, for the 
first time, to the marquis, that a third person 
was present at the interview, and that the easy 
chair placed beside -the open window with its 
back towards them, contained the emaciated 
form of Mrs. Verelst, to whose side her hus- 
band now rushed in consternation. 

Agitated by a thousand conflicting emotions 
on learning the tide of good fortune which 
would enable her husband to discharge the obli- 
gations, which had weighed so heavily on the 
minds of both, to the offending Basil, the poor 
invalid had been unable tocontrol the revulsion 
of feeling occasioned by the discovery that they 
were indebted for this overpowering benefit to 
the interposition of A. O.! 
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